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Ou  yap  oOv  oi/Se  dif/uxov  dvBpdirois  6 Btbs  urroxelpiov  dirb  roirtov  5e  Tour  xPutJL*vov* 
aurois  /cal  So ipoupevovs  ripTv  /cal  ir apexovras  aevvaa  /cal  SiapKrj  Beous  ivop.ltrap.ev,  oux 
erepous  trap"  ere  pots  oi'Se  fdapfiapovs  /cal  “EAAijvas  ouSe  various  /cal  (Hopelous-  aAA’ 
utr-rtfj  IjAios  Kal  creAi)vT)  /cal  oupavos  /cal  yrj  /cal  B&Aatrtra  Koiva  rracriv,  ovopd£erai  8e 
HaAivs  utt  aAAtnv,  ourws  evbs  A 6yov  rov  ruvra  Kotxpovv ros  /cal  ptus  irpovolas  em- 
rpoirevovtTTis,  leal  Suvdpewv  vnovpyuv  irrl  rrdvras  reraypevav,  erepai  Trap’  Irepois 
■cara  vdpovs  yeyivacri  npal  /cal  rrpotT'pyoplai-  /cal  ovpfi&AuLS  xP^pt ui,  xa.Oieodptv  t 
pev  apvSpois,  in  8e  rpavurepots,  isrl  rd  OeTa  rljv  vdqriv  65 -pyouvres  ou/c  aiavbuvas. 
“ Eviai  yap  airoatpaAevres  iravrc.iratuv  els  SeitnSatpovlav  dAitrBov  ol  5e  tpeuyovres 
Simrep  eAos  rpv  8eiai8~tpovlav,  eAadov  a.dis  darrrp  els  xpppvbv  epiretrovr> s rpv 
adeirpra. — Plutarch,  de  Iside  et  Osiride,  section  67. 

[In  opposition  to  those  who  represented  Dionysos,  the  wine-god,  as  meaning 
merely  wine,  Hephaistos  fire,  Demeter  com.  etc.,  Plutarch  urges]  : — 

“ For  the  god  is  not  a lifeless  thing,  subject  to  human  handling  and  control.  But 
from  the  fact  that  they  dispose  of,  and  bestow  upon  us,  these  objects,  and  preserve 
them  to  us  perpetual  and  constant,  we  have  considered  them  to  be  gods.  And  these 
gods  are  not  different  among  different  peoples,  they  are  not  Barbarian,  or  Hellenic,  not 
southern  or  northern ; but  just  as  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  heaven,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  sea  are  common  to  all — though  they  receive  different  names  from 
different  races — so  too,  while  there  is  hut  one  reason  that  orders,  and  one  providence 
that  superintends,  this  universe,  and  administrative  powers  are  set  over  all,  different 
honours  and  appellations  have  been  assigned  to  these  divine  beings  by  the  laws  of 
different  nations.  And  symbols  too  are  employed,  some  of  an  obscure  character,  by 
initiated  persons,  and  others  of  a plainer  description  by  others,  with  the  view  of 
guiding  men’s  conceptions  of  divine  things.  But  this  practice  is  not  free  from  danger! 
for  some  persons,  deviating  from  the  truth,  have  slipped  into  superstition,  while 
others,  seeking  to  avoid  the  marsh  of  superstition,  have  fallen  into  atheism  as  over  a 
precipice.” 
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PREFACE. 


In  the  present  volume  I have  reprinted,  with  the 
addition  of  some  new  materials,  subsequently  collected, 
and  of  the  texts  on  which  they  are  founded,  a series  of 
papers  on  the  theogony,  mythology,  and  religious  ideas 
of  the  Yedic  poets,  and  other  subjects,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  1864,  and  the  two 
following  years : and  I have  appended  a new  section, 
on  life  and  manners  during  the  Yedic  age. 

I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  translate  all  the 
texts  to  which  I have  referred  in  proof  of  the  repre- 
sentations I have  made.  To  have  done  so  would  have 
extended  the  work  to  an  unnecessary  length,  as  nu- 
merous verses  are  cited  for  the  sake  of  a single  epithet. 
Some  of  the  texts  are  rendered  in  full ; but  in  many, 
perhaps  most,  cases  I have  contented  myself  with  giving 
the  substance  of  several  passages  of  similar  or  identical 
purport. 

Nor  have  I considered  it  necessary  to  supply  here  any 
summary  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  such  as  was 
given  in  the  prefaces  to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  and 
in  that  to  the  second  edition  of  the  first  volume.  The 
summary  given  in  the  Table  of  Contents  seems  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  afford  the  reader  the  means  of  readily 
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ascertaining  what  he  may  expect  to  find  in  the  body 
of  the  work. 

I have  tried  to  exhibit,  in  a metrical  form,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  ideas  regarding  Indra  and  some  other 
deities,  which  are  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  prose 
sections. 

I should  also  further  remark  that  in  this  volume  I 
have  attempted  nothing  more  than  to  exhibit  the  most 
prominent  features  of  the  gods, — such  as  display  them- 
selves on  the  surface.  It  must  remain  for  some  more 
profound  and  critical  scholar,  after  maturer  investigation, 
to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  nature  and  essence  of 
the  Yedic  mythology,  to  estimate  and  represent  it  in  a 
more  philosophical  spirit,  to  investigate  the  age  of  the 
different  hymns,  and  to  determine  how  far  it  may  be 
possible  to  trace  in  them  a development  of  the  mytho- 
logy, from  a simpler  to  a more  complex  state,  or  any 
other  modification  of  its  character  or  elements,  even 
before  it  began  to  show  any  tendency  towards  mono- 
theism. 

Meanwhile,  and  until  the  subject  shall  have  been 
treated  in  a manner  more  befitting  its  importance,  the 
materials  which  I have  brought  together,  arranged,  and 
interpreted,  will  enable  those  students  of  mythology 
who  are  themselves  unable  to  consult  the  originals,  to 
form,  I trust,  a not  inaccurate,  and  a tolerably  complete, 
conception  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  the  Indian 
deities  in  the  earliest  form  in  which  they  are  represented 
to  us  by  written  records. 
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440.  (9)  A.V.  v.  30,  incantation  to  preserve  the  life  of  a sick  man, 

or  recall  the  spirit  of  a dead  man. 

442.  (10)  A.V.  vii.  53,  on  the  same  subject. 

443.  (11)  A.V.  viii.  1,  „ „ „ 

446.  (12)  A.V.  viii.  2,  „ „ „ 

450 — 473.  SECTION  XXIII.  Bkief  Notes  on  Society  and  Life  in 

THE  VEDIC  AGE,  AS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  HYMNS. 

450.  (1)  The  country  occupied  by  the  Vedic  people,  their  villages 

and  cities. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  work  I have  collected  the  principal 
passages  of  the  Vedic  Hymns  which  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  to  the  characters  of  the  gods  Hiranyagarbha,  Visvakarman, 
Vishnu,  Eudra,  and  the  goddess  Ambika:  and  have  compared  the 
representations  there  given  of  these  deities  with  the  later  stories 
and  speculations  on  the  same  subjects  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Brahmanas,  and  in  the  mythological  poems  of  a more  modern  date. 
In  the  course  of  these  researches,  I have  also  introduced  occasional 
notices  of  some  of  the  other  Vedic  deities,  such  as  Aditi,  Indra, 
Varuna,  etc. 

In  the  present  volume  I propose  to  give  a further  account  of  the 
cosmogony,  mythology,  and  religious  ideas  exhibited  in  the  hymns  of 
the  Big-veda,1  and  to  compare  these  occasionally  with  the  correspond- 
ing conceptions  of  the  early  Greeks. 

1 This  subject  has  been  already  treated  by  Professor  Roth  in  his  dissertations  on 
“The  Legend  of  Jemshid”  and  on  “The  Highest  Gods  of  the  Arian  Races,”  in  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  417  ff.  and  vi.  67  ff. ; by  the  same  writer, 
and  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  291  ff., 
and  331  ff. ; by  Professor  Roth  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vii. 
607  ff. ; by  Professor  Max  Muller  in  the  Oxford  Essays  for  1856  (reprinted  in  Chips 
from  a German  Workshop,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 ff.),  and  in  his  Hisiory  of  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit. 
pp.  531  ff. ; by  Professor  Wilson  in  the  Prefaces  to  the  three  vols.  of  his  translation 
of  the  Rig-vcda ; by  M.  Langlois  in  the  notes  to  his  French  translation  of  the  Rig- 
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(1)  Affinities  of  the  Indian  and  Grecian  mythologies. 

In  the  Second  Volume  of  this  work  I have  stated  the  reasons, 
drawn  from  history  and  from  comparative  philology,  which  exist  for 
concluding  that  the  Brahmanical  Indians  belong  to  the  same  race 
as  the  Greek,  the  Batin,  the  Teutonic,  and  other  nations  of  Europe. 
If  this  conclusion  be  well-founded,  it  is  evident  that  at  the  time  when 
the  several  branches  of  the  great  Indo-European  family  separated  to 
commence  their  migrations  in  the  direction  of  their  future  homes,  they 
must  have  possessed  in  common  a large  stock  of  religious  and  mytho- 
logical conceptions.  This  common  mythology  would,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  and  from  the  action  of  various  causes,  undergo  a 
gradual  modification  analogous  to  that  undergone  by  the  common 
language  which  had  originally  been  spoken  by  all  these  tribes  during 
the  period  of  their  union;  and,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  this 
modification  would  assume  in  the  different  races  a varying  character, 
corresponding  to  the  diversity  of  the  influences  to  which  they  were 
severally  subjected.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  find  that 
even  the  oldest  existing  mythology  of  the  Indians  differs  widely  from 
the  oldest  known  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  any  more  than  we  are  to 
find  that  the  Sanskrit  in  its  earliest  surviving  forms  is  a very  different 
language  from  the  earliest  extant  Greek,  since  the  Vedic  hymns,  the 
most  primitive  remains  of  Sanskrit  poetry,  date  from  a period  when 
the  two  kindred  races  had  been  separated  for  perhaps  above  a thousand 
years,  and  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  Greek  literature  are  still 
more  recent.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  long  separation,  we  might 
reasonably  anticipate  that  some  fragments  of  the  primitive  Indo- 
European  mythology  should  have  remained  common  to  both  the  eastern 
and  the  western  branches  of  the  family  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
should,  of  course,  expect  that  such  traces  of  common  religious  con- 
ceptions would  be  more  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  older  than  in  the 
more  recent  literary  productions  of  the  several  peoples.  And  such,  in 
point  of  fact,  turns  out  to  be  the  case.  The  mythology  of  the  Veda 

veda;  by  Professor  Weber,  and  by  Drs.  Kuhn  and  Biihler,  etc.  etc.  The  substance 
of  some  of  the  following  sections  is  repeated  or  condensed  in  a paper  which  I read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1SG4.  See  the  Transactions  of  that  Society, 
vol.  sxiii.  part  iii.  pp.  547  ff. 
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does  exhibit  in  some  points  a certain  similarity  to  that  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  and  the  mutual  resemblance  between  the  religious  ideas  of  those 
ancient  works  is,  upon  the  whole,  greater  than  that  existing  between 
the  later  Indian  and  the  Greek  pantheons.  I say  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  older  Indian  mythology  coincides  more  nearly  with  the  Greek  than 
the  later  Indian  mythology  does.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  later 
Indian  system  presents  some  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Greek  which 
the  Yedic  system  does  not  exhibit.  I allude  to  the  fact  that  we  find 
in  the  Indian  epic  poems  and  Puranas  a god  of  the  sea,  a god  of  war, 
and  a goddess  of  love,  who  (the  last  two,  at  least,)  are  unknown  to  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  Yeda,  and  yet  correspond  in  a general  way  to  the 
Poseidon,  the  Ares,  and  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks.  Personifications 
of  this  sort  may,  however,  be  either  the  product  of  an  early  instinct 
which  leads  men  to  create  divine  representatives  and  superintendents 
of  every  department  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  human  life  and  action ; or 
they  may  arise  in  part  from  a later  process  of  im  agination  or  reflection 
which  conducts  to  the  same  result,  and  from  a love  of  systematic  com- 
pleteness which  impels  a people  to  fill  up  any  blanks  in  their  earlier 
mythology,  and  to  be  always  adding  to  and  modifying  it.  lie- 
semblances  of  this  last  description,  though  they  are  by  no  means 
accidental,  are  not  necessarily  anything  more  than  the  results  of 
similar  processes  going  on  in  nations  possessing  the  same  general 
tendencies  and  characteristics.  But  the  older  points  of  coincidence 
between  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Indians,  to  which 
reference  was  first  made,  are  of  a different  character,  and  are  the  un- 
doubted remains  of  an  original  mythology  which  was  common  to  the 
ancestors  of  both  races.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
cases  to  which  I allude,  it  is  not  only  the  functions,  but  the  names, 
of  the  gods  which  correspond  in  both  literatures. 


(2)  Antiquity  and  peculiarity  of  the  Vedic  mythology. 

But  the  value  of  the  Yedic  mythology  to  the  general  scholar  does 
not  consist  merely  in  the  circumstance  that  a few  religious  conceptions, 
and  the  names  of  two  or  three  deities,  are  common  to  it  with  the 
Greek.  It  is  even  more  important  to  observe  that  the  earliest  monu- 
ments of  Indian  poetry,  consisting,  as  they  do,  almost  exclusively  of 
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hymns  in  praise  of  the  national  deities,  and  being  the  productions  of 
an  age  far  anterior  to  that  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  represent  a more 
ancient  period  of  religious  development  than  we  discover  in  the  Greek 
poets,  and  disclose  to  us,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  formation,  a variety  of 
myths  which  a few  centuries  later  had  assumed  a fixed  and  recognised 
form.2  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that,  from  the  copiousness  of  the  ma- 
terials they  supply,  the  hymns  of  the  Itig-veua  furnish  us  with  far  more 
minute  illustrations  of  the  natural  workings  of  the  human  mind,  in  the 
period  of  its  infancy,  upon  matters  of  religion  than  we  can  find  in  any 
other  literature  whatever.  From  their  higher  antiquity,  these  Indian 
hymns  are  also  fitted  to  throw  light  on  the  meaning  of  a few  points  of 
the  Greek  system  which  were  before  obscure.  Thus,  as  we  shall  see, 
the  Indian  Dyaus  (sky,  or  heaven)  explains  the  original  meaning  of 
the  Greek  Zeus,  and  the  Sanskrit  Yaruna  gives  a clue  to  the  proper 
signification  of  Ouranos. 

As  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  2nd  edition,  pp.  2-4, 3 I have 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  the  Yedic  hymns  are  assumed  to  have 
been  composed  at  a period  considerably  more  than  a thousand  years 
before  our  era,  I shall  here  take  their-  great  antiquity  for  granted,  and 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  their  cosmogony  and  mythology. 

(3)  Origin  of  cosmogonic  and  mythological  speculation. 

To  a simple  mind  reflecting,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  on  the 
origin  of  all  things,  various  solutions  of  the  mystery  might  naturally 
present  themselves.  Sometimes  the  production  of  the  existing  universe 
would  be  ascribed  to  physical,  and  at  other  times  to  spiritual,  powers. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  various  processes  of  growth  and  change  which  are 
constantly  visible  in  all  the  departments  of  nature  might  have  suggested 
the  notion  of  the  world  having  gradually  arisen  out  of  nothing,  or  out 
of  a pre-existing  undeveloped  substance.  Such  an  idea  of  the  spontan- 
eous evolution  of  all  things  out  of  a primeval  principle,  or  out  of  indis- 
crete matter,  called  Prakriti,  became  at  a later  period  the  foundation  of  the 
Sankhya  philosophy.  Or,  again,  perceiving  light  and  form  and  colour 

* See  Professor  Max  Muller’s  essay  on  “ Comparative  Mythology,”  in  the  Oxford 
Essays  for  1856,  p.  47,  and  the  reprint  in  Chips  from  a German  Workshop,  p.  75  f. 

3 See  also  Yol.  II.  pp.  206  ff.  and  Vol.  III.  2nd  ed.  217  f.  and  224. 
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and  beauty  emerge  slowly  every  morning  out  of  a gloom  in  which  all 
objects  had  before  appeared  to  be  confounded,  the  early  speculator 
might  conceive  that  in  like  manner  the  brightness  and  order  of  the 
world  around  him  had  sprung  necessarily  out  an  antecedent  night  in 
which  the  elements  of  all  things  had  existed  together  in  indistinguish- 
able chaos.  And,  in  fact,  this  idea  of  the  universe  having  arisen  out 
of  darkness  and  chaos  is  the  doctrine  of  one  of  the  later  hymns  of  the 
E.V.  (x.  129).  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  contemplating  the  results 
effected  by  human  design  and  energy,  and  arguing  from  the  less  to  the 
greater,  or  rather  impelled  by  an  irresistible  instinct  to  create  other 
beings  after  his  own  likeness,4  but  endowed  with  higher  powers,  the 
ancient  thinker  might  feel  that  the  well-ordered  frame  of  nature  could 
not  possibly  have  sprung  into  being  from  any  blind  necessity,  but  must 
have  been  the  work  of  a conscious  and  intelligent  will.  In  this  stage  of 
thought,  however,  before  the  mind  had  risen  to  the  conception  of  one 
supreme  creator  and  governor  of  all  things,  the  various  departments  of 
nature  were  apportioned  between  different  gods,  each  of  whom  was  im- 
gined  to  preside  over  his  own  especial  domain.  But  these  domains  were 
imperfectly  defined.  One  blended  with  another,  and  might  thus  be  sub- 
ject, in  part,  to  the  rule  of  more  than  one  deity.  Or,  according  to  the 
various  relations  under  which  they  were  regarded,  these  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  creation  might  be  subdivided  among  a plurality  of 
divinities,  or  varying  forms  of  the  same  divinity.  These  remarks 
might  be  illustrated  by  numerous  instances  drawn  from  the  Vedic 
mythology.  In  considering  the  literary  productions  of  this  same 
period,  we  further  find  that  as  yet  the  difference  between  mind  and 
matter  was  but  imperfectly  conceived,  and  that,  although,  in  some 
cases,  the  distinction  between  some  particular  province  of  nature  and 
the  deity  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  it  was  clearly  discerned, 
yet  in  other  instances  the  two  things  were  confounded,  and  the  same 
visible  object  was  at  different  times  regarded  diversely,  as  being  either 
a portion  of  the  inanimate  universe,  or  an  animated  being,  and  a cos- 

4 Arist.  Pol.  i.  2,  7.  Kal  robs  Ocoi/s  8e  5ict  tovto  iravTts  <pa<r\  /3a<ri\cuc<r(?ai,  Urt 
Hal  avrol  St  fihv  eri  /cal  vvv,  St  5c  rb  apxcitov  ifiaaiAcvovTO'  &<nrep  Sc  /cal  to  ci8?j 
coutois  atpo/xotovatv  Si  itvQpunrot,  Svt oi  /cal  t ovs  fitovs  TtSp  OeZv.  “ And  all  men 
represent  the  gods  as  being  ruled  by  a king,  because  they  themselves,  either  now,  or 
formerly,  were  so  governed.  And  just  as  men  regard  the  forms,  so  also  they  consider 
the  lives,  of  the  gods,  to  he  similar  to  their  own.” 
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mical  power.  Thus,  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  the  sun,  the  sky,  and  the 
earth,  are  severally  considered,  sometimes  as  natural  objects  governed 
by  particular  gods,  and  sometimes  as  themselves  gods  who  generate  and 
control  other  beings. 

(4)  Variety  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Vedic  poets. 

The  varieties  and  discrepancies  which  are  in  this  way  incident  to  all 
nature-worship,  are,  in  the  case  of  the  Vedic  mythology,  augmented 
by  the  number  of  the  poets  by  whom  it  was  moulded,  and  the  length 
of  time  during  which  it  continued  in  process  of  formation. 

The  Rig-veda  consists  of  more  than  a thousand  hymns,  composed  by 
successive  generations  of  poets  during  a period  of  many  centuries.  In 
these  songs  the  authors  gave  expression  not  only  to  the  notions  of  the 
supernatural  world  which  they  had  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  but 
also  to  their  own  new  conceptions.  In  that  early  age  the  imaginations 
of  men  were  peculiarly  open  to  impressions  from  without;  and  in  a 
country  like  India,  where  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  often  of  the 
most  striking  description,  such  spectators  could  not  fail  to  be  over- 
powered by  their  influence.  The  creative  faculties  of  the  poets  were 
thus  stimulated  to  the  highest  pitch.  In  the  starry  sky,  in  the  dawn, 
in  the  morning  sun  scaling  the  heavens,  in  the  bright  clouds  floating 
across  the  air  and  assuming  all  manner  of  magnificent  or  fantastic 
shapes,  in  the  waters,  in  the  rain,  in  the  storm,  in  the  thunder  and 
lightning,  they  beheld  the  presence  and  agency  of  different  divine  powers, 
propitious  or  angry,  whose  characters  corresponded  with  those  of  the 
physical  operations  or  appearances  in  which  they  were  manifested.  In 
the  hymns  composed  under  the  influence  of  any  grand  phenomena,  the 
authors  would  naturally  ascribe  a peculiar  or  exclusive  importance  to 
the  deities  by  whose  action  these  appeared  to  have  been  produced,  and 
would  celebrate  their  greatness  with  proportionate  fervour.  Other 
poets  might  attribute  the  same  natural  appearances  to  the  agency  of 
other  deities,  whose  greatness  they  would  in  like  manner  extol ; while 
others  again  would  devote  themselves  in  preference  to  the  service  of 
some  other  god  whose  working  they  seemed  to  witness  in  some  other 
department  of  creation.  In  this  way,  while  the  same  traditional 
divinities  were  acknowledged  by  all,  the  power,  dignity,  and  functions 
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of  each  particular  god  might  be  differently  estimated  by  different  poets, 
or  perhaps  by  the  same  poet,  according  to  the  external  influences  by 
which  he  was  awed  or  inspired  on  each  occasion.  And  it  might  even 
happen  that  some  deity  who  had  formerly  remained  obscure,  would,  by 
the  genius  of  a new  poet  devoted  to  his  worship,  be  brought  out  into 
greater  prominence.  In  such  circumstances  it  need  not  surprise  us  if 
we  find  one  particular  power  or  deity  in  one  place  put  above,  and  in 
another  place  subordinated  to,  some  other  god ; sometimes  regarded  as 
the  creator,  and  sometimes  as  the  created.  This  is  very  prominently 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Yedic  divinities,  Dyaus  and  PrithivI, 
Heaven  and  Earth,  to  which  the  second  Section  shall  be  devoted,  and 
by  other  instances  which  will  be  brought  to  light  in  the  following 
pages. 
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SECTION  I. 

THE  INDIAN  GODS  GENERALLY,  AS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE 

RIG-VEDA. 

Before  proceeding  to  offer  some  description  of  the  powers,  functions, 
characters,  and  mutual  relations  of  the  several  deities  celebrated  in 
the  Rig-veda,  I shall  give  some  account  of  the  general  conceptions 
entertained  by  the  Yedic  poets  and  some  later  Indian  writers,  regard- 
ing their  classes,  numbers,  origin,  and  duration. 

(1)  Yaska's  classification  of  the  gods. 

The  following  classification  of  the  Yedic  gods  is  adduced  by  Yaska 8 
in  his  Nirukta  (vii.  5),  as  being  that  given  by  the  ancient  expositors 
who  preceded  him : Tisrah  eva  devatdh  iti  Nairuktdh  Agnih  prithivl- 
sthdno  Vayur  va  Indro  va  antariksha-sthdnah  Suryo  dyu-sthdnah  | 
tdsdm  mdhdbhdgydd  ekaikasydh  api  bahuni  ndmadlieydni  bhavanti 
api  va  karma-prithaktvad  yathd  hotu  adhvaryur  brahma  udguta  ity 
apy  ekasya  satah  | api  va  prithag  eva  syuh  \ prithag  hi  stutayo  bhavanti 
tatha  abhidhdnani  | “There  are  three  deities  according  to  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  Yeda  ( NairuktaK ),  viz.  Agni,  whose  place  is  on  the 
earth;  Yayu,  or  Indra,  whose  place  is  in  the  air;  and  Surya  (the 
sun),  whose  place  is  in  the  sky.5 6  These  deities  receive  severally 
many  appellations,  in  consequence  of  their  greatness,  or  of  the  diversity 
of  their  functions,  as  the  names  of  hotri,  adhvaryu,  brahman,  and  ud- 

5 For  some  account  of  Yaska’s  work  see  the  second  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  162  and 
173,  and  my  article  “ On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda  ” in  the  Joum.  R.  A.  S.  for 
1866,  pp.  319  ff. 

6 Compare  R.V.  x.  158,  1.  Suryo  no  divas  pdtu  Ydlo  antarikshat  | Agnir  nah 
parthivebhyah  \ “ May  the  Sun  preserve  us  from  the  sky,  Vayu  from  the  air,  and 
Agni  from  things  on  earth.” 
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gatri,  are  applied  to  one  and  the  same  person,  [according  to  the  parti- 
cular sacrificial  office  which  he  happens  to  be  fulfilling].  Or  these  gods 
may  all  be  distinct,  for  the  praises  addressed  to  them,  and  also  their 
appellations,  are  distinct.  ” 7 Pursuing  the  triple  classification  hero 
indicated,  Yaska  proceeds  in  the  latter  part  of  his  work  to  divide  the 
different  deities,  or  forms  of  the  same  deities,  specified  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  JSTaighantuka  or  Vocabulary,  which  is  prefixed  to  his 
work,  into  the  three  orders  of  terrestrial  (Nirukta  vii.  14-ix.  43), 
intermediate  or  aerial  (x.  1-xi.  50),  and  celestial  (xii.  1-46).  I 
shall  not  reproduce  these  lists,  which  could  not  in  some  places  be 
thoroughly  understood  without  explanation,  as  they  include  several 
deities  whose  precise  character  and  identification  with  other  divinities 
are  disputed,  and  embrace  a number  of  objects  which  are  not  gods  at 
all,  but  are  constructively  regarded  as  such  from  their  being  addressed 
in  the  hymns.8 


(2)  Their  number. 

The  gods  are  spoken  of  in  various  texts  of  the  Eig-veda  as  being 
thirty -three  in  number.  Thus  it  is  said  in  R.V.  i.  34,  11:  “Come 

7 This  passage  is  quoted  more  at  length  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  133  ff. 

8 The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  Yaska  classifies  the  hymns.  I quote  the 
classification  as  interesting,  though  unconnected  with  my  present  subject He  divides 
(Nir.  vii.  1)  the  hymns,  or  portions  of  hymns,  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  gods  into 
three  classes,  viz.  (1)  those  in  which  the  gods  are  addressed  in  the  third  person  as 
absent,  as  “ Indra  rules  over  heaven  and  earth”  (x.  89, 10),  etc. ; (2)  those  which  ad- 
dress them  in  the  second  person  as  present,  such  as  “ O Indra,  slay  thou  our  enemies  ” 

152,  4),  etc. ; and  (3)  those  in  which  the  author  speaks  in  the  first  person,  and 
anout  himself.  Of  these  the  first  two  classes  are  the  most  numerous.  Again  some  of 
the  hymns  are  merely  laudatory,  as,  “I  declare  the  valorous  deeds  of  Indra,”  R.Y. 
i.  32,  1 ; others  contain  prayers,  not  praises,  as,  “ may  I see  clearly  with  my  eyes,  he 
radiant  in  my  face,  and  hear  distinctly  with  my  ears.”  Again,  there  are  imprecations, 
as,  “may  I die  to-day,  if  I am  a Yatudhana”  (vii.  104,  15),  etc.  Again,  a particular 
state  of  things  is  described,  as,  “there  was  then  neither  death  nor  immortality” 
(x.  129,  2).  Again,  a lamentation  is  uttered,  as,  “ the  bright  god  will  fly  away  and 
never  return  ” (x.  95,  15).  Or,  praise  and  blame  are  expressed,  as,  “ he  who  eats 
alone,  is  alone  in  his  guilt”  (x.  117,  6),  and  “ the  house  of  the  liberal  man  is  like  a 
pond  where  lotuses  grow”  (x.  107,  10)  ; and  in  the  same  way,  in  the  hymn  to  Dice, 
gambling  is  reprehended,  and  agriculture  praised  (x.  34,  13).  “Thus  the  views  with 
which  the  rishis  beheld  the  hymns  were  very  various.”  The  original  text  of  most 
of  this  passage  will  he  found  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  211. 
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hither,  Nasatyas,  Asvins,  together  with  the  thrice  eleven  gods,9  to 
drink  our  nectar”  (a  nasatyd  tribhir  ekadasair  iha  devebhir  ydtam 
madhupeyam  Asvind). 

Again,  in  i.  45,  2 : “ Agni,  the  wise  gods  lend  an  ear  to  their  wor- 
shipper. God  with  the  ruddy  steeds,  who  lovest  praise,  bring  hither 
those  three  and  thirty  ” ( srushtivdno  hi  dasushe  devah  Agne  vichetasah  | 
tun  rohidasva  girvanas  trayastrimsatam  a vaha). 

i.  139,  11  (=Taitt.  S.  i.  4,  10,  1).  “Ye  gods,  who  are  eleven  in  the 
sky,  who  are  eleven  on  earth,  and  who  in  your  glory 10  are  eleven 
dwellers  in  the  (atmospheric)  waters,  do  ye  welcome  this  our  offering  ” 
{ye  devaso  divi  ekadasa  stha  prithivyam  adhi  ekadasa  stha  \ apsukshito 
mahind  ekadasa  stha  te  devaso  yajnam  imaih  jushadhvam). 

iii.  6.  9.  “ Agni  bring  hither  according  to  thy  wont  and  gladden  the 
three  and  thirty  gods  with  their  wives”  {patnlvatas  trimsatam  trims 
cha  devan  anushvadham  avaha  mudayasva ). 

viii.  28,  1.  “May  the  three  over  thirty  gods  who  have  visited  our 
sacrificial  grass,  recognize  us,  and  give  us  double  ” 11  {ye  trimsati  trayas 
paro  devaso  barhir  dsadan  j vidann  aha  dvita  ’ sanan ). 

viii.  30,  2.  “Ye  who  are  the  three  and  thirty  gods  worshipped  by 
Manu  (or  man),  when  thus  praised,  may  ye  become  the  destroyers  of 
our  foes”  {iti  stutdso  asatha  risadaso  ye  stha  trayas  cha  trmkach  cha  | 
manor  devah  yajniyasah ). 

viii.  35,  3.  “ Asvins,  associated  with  all  the  thrice  eleven  gods,  with 
the  Waters,  the  Maruts,  the  Bhrigus,  and  united  with  the  Dawn  and 
the  Sun,  drink  the  soma  ” {visvair  devais  tribhir  ekadasair  iha  adbhir 
marudbhir  Bhmigubhih  sachdbhuva  | sajoshasd  Ushasd  Suryena  cha 
somam  pibata  Alvina). 

9 That  is,  as  Sayana  explains,  those  included  in  the  three  classes,  consisting  each 
of  eleven  gods,  specified  in  the  verse  (i.  139,  11),  “Ye  eleven  gods  who  exist  in  the 
sky,”  etc. 

10  On  this  Sayana  remarks,  “ Although,  according  to  the  text,  ‘ There  are  only 
three  gods,’  (Nirukta,  vii.  5),  the  deities  who  represent  the  earth,  etc.,  are  but  three, 
still  through  their  greatness,  i.e.  their  respective  varied  manifestations,  they  amount 
to  thirty-three,  according  to  the  saying,  4 other  manifestations  of  Him  exist  in 
different  places.”’  Compare  S'p.  Br.  xi.  6,  3,  4ff.  The  Atharva-veda  (x.  9,  12) 
divides  the  gods  into  dwellers  in  the  sky,  air,  and  earth  {ye  devah  divishado  antariksha- 
sadas  cha  ye  ye  cha  ime  bhumydm  adhi).  And  the  same  Veda  i.  30,  3,  speaks  of  the 
gods  who  dwell  in  the  sky,  on  earth,  in  the  air,  in  plants,  animals,  and  waters  {ye 
devah  divi  slha  ye  prithivyam  ye  antarikslie  oshadhishu  pajushu  apsu  antah). 

11  Roth  says  that  dvita  does  not  mean  double,  but  assuredly,  especially. 
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ix.  92,  4.  “ 0 pure  Soma,  all  these  gods,  thrice  eleven  in  number, 
are  in  thy  secret,”  etc. 12  {tava  te,  Soma  pavamuna  ninye  visve  deeds  trayah 
ekadasa). 

This  number  of  thirty-three  gods  is  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana 
(iv.  5,  7,  2)  explained  as  made  up  of  8 Yasus,  11  Rudras,  and  12 
Adityas,  together  with  Dyaus  and  PrithivI  (Heaven  and  Earth),  while 
Prajapati  makes  a thirty-fourth  ( ashtau  Vasavah  ekadasa  Rudrah  dva- 
dasa  Adityu.li  ime  eva  dyavd-prithivi  trayastrimsyau  | trayastrimsad  vai 
devdh  | Prajdpatis  chatustrimsah).  Or,  according  to  another  passage 
(xi.  6,  3,  5),  the  thirty-three  are  made  up  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  exception  of  Indra  and  Prajapati,  who  are  substituted  for  Heaven 
and  Earth  {te  ekatrimsad  Indras  chaiva  Prajdpatis  cha  trayastriihsau).u 

This  enumeration  could  scarcely  have  been  the  one  contemplated  in 
the  hymns,  as  we  have  seen  that  one  of  the  texts  above  quoted  (E.V.  i. 
139, 11)  assigns  eleven  deities,  who  must  probably  have  been  all  of  the 
same  class,  to  each  of  the  three  spheres,  sky,  air,  and  earth.11  It  is 

12  This  number  of  thirty-three  gods  is  referred  to  in  a hymn  to  the  sun  in  the 
Mahabharata  iii.  171,  as  joining  in  the  worship  of  that  deity  : Tray  as  trims  ach  cha 
vai  devah.  See  also  v.  14019  and  15465  of  the  same  third  book;  book  iv.  1769, 
and  book  xiii.  7102.  According  to  the  Ramayana,  Aranyakanda  14,  14  f.  (Bom- 
bay ed.)  Aditi  was  the  mother  of  thirty-three  gods,  Adityas,  Vasus,  and  Rudras,  and 
of  the  two  As’vins  ( Adityaih  jajnire  devas  trayastrimsad  arindama  | Adityah  Vasavo 
Rudrah  Asvinau  cha  parantapa).  In  Gorresio’s  edit,  the  verse  occurs  in  20,  15. 
See  also  the  S'p.  Br.  xii.  8,  3,  29.  The  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  ii.  3,  5,  1,  says  that  Praja- 
pati had  thirty-three  daughters,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Soma.  The  A.Y.  xi. 
3,  52,  says  that  Prajapati  made  thirty-three  worlds  out  of  the  odana  oblation.  See 
also  R.V.  viii.  39,9,  Valakhilya,  9,  2.  The  Aitareya  Brahmana,  ii.  18,  says:  trayas- 
trimsad vai  devah  somapas  trayastrimsad  asomapah  | ashtau  Vasavah  ekadasa  Rudrah. 
dvddasa  Adityah  PrajapatiS  cha  Vashatkaras  cha  etc  devah  somapah  \ ekadasa  praya- 
jah  ekadasa  anuyajah  ekadasa  upayajdh  ete  asomapah  pasu-bhajanah  | somena  somapdn 
prTnati pasuna  asomapdn  | “ Thirty-three  gods  are  drinkers  of  Soma,  and  thirty-three  are 
not.  The  eight  Vasus,  the  eleven  Rudras,  the  twelve  Adityas,  Prajapati  and  Vashat- 
kara  are  the  soma-drinkers.  The  eleven  Prayajas,  the  eleven  Anuyajas,  and  the 
eleven  Upayajas  are  those  who  do  not  drink  it,  but  receive  animal  sacrifices.  He 
(the  sacrificer)  satiates  the  soma-drinkers  with  soma,  and  those  who  do  not  drink  it 
with  animal-sacrifices.”  For  an  explanation  of  the  terms  prayaja,  anuydja,  and  upa- 
ydja  see  Professor  Haug’s  translation  of  the  Ait.  Br.  ii.  110,  notes. 

13  Compare  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  7,  2,  4.  In  the  sequel  of  the  above  passage  (S'atap.  Br. 
xi.  6,  3,  6)  Dyaus,  PrithivI,  and  Aditya  are  said  to  be  included  among  the  Vasus. 
So  that  it  is  clear  there  is  no  consistency  in  these  accounts. 

11  On  this  division  of  the  universe  into  three  domains,  see  the  remarks  of  Professor 
Roth  in  his  dissertation  on  “ The  Highest  Gods  of  the  Arian  Races.”  Jour.  Germ. 
Or.  Society,  1852,  p.  68. 
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also  clear  that  this  number  of  thirty-three  gods  could  not  have  em- 
braced the  whole  of  the  Vedic  deities,  as  in  some  of  the  preceding  texts 
Agni,  the  Asvins,  and  the  Maruts  are  separately  specified,  as  if  distinct 
from  the  thirty- three.  Further,  Indra  could  not  have  been,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author  of  the  Brahmana,  at  least  as  expressed  in  this 
passage,  xi.  6,  3,  5,  one  of  the  twelve  Adityas  (as  he  was  regarded  at 
a later  period),  since  he  is  separately  specified  as  making  up  the 
number  of  thirty-three  gods. 

In  the  R.Y.  iii.  9,  9 R.Y.  x.  52,  6 and  Yaj.  S.  33,  7)  the  gods 
are  mentioned  as  being  much  more  numerous : “ Three  hundred,  three 
thousand,  thirty  and  nine  gods  have  worshipped  Agni,”3 * * * * * * * * * * * 15  etc.  (trini 
satd  tri  sahasruni  Agnirh  triihsach  cha  devuh  nava  cha  asaparyari). 

In  another  passage  (i.  27,  13)  the  gods  are  spoken  of  as  divided  into 
great  and  small,  young  and  old:  “Reverence  to  the  great,  reverence 
to  the  small : reverence  to  the  young,  reverence  to  the  old.  Let  us 
worship  the  gods  if  we  are  able;  may  I not,  o gods,  neglect  the  praise 
of  the  greatest  ” ( namo  mahadbhyo  namo  arbhakebhyo  namo  yuvalhyo 
namah  dsinebhyah  \ yajama  devdn  yadi  saknavdma  na  jyuyasah  samsam 
d srikshi  dev  ah  |). 

I am  not  aware,  however,  that  this  latter  classification  of  the  gods 
is  alluded  to  in  any  other  of  the  hymns.  In  fact  this  distinction 
among  the  deities  is  denied  in  another  passage,  viii.  30,  1 : na  hi  vo 
asti  arbhako  devaso  na  kumdrakah  | visve  satomahantah  it  | (“If one  of 
you,  o gods,  is  small  or  young : you  are  all  great  ”). 

(3)  Their  origin  and  immortality. 

In  the  Rig-veda  the  gods  are  spoken  of  as  immortal 16  (as  in  i.  24,  1 ; 

i.  72,  2,  10;  i.  189,  3;  iii.  4,  11 ; iii.  21,  1 ; iv.  42,  1;  vii.  11,  1 ; vii.  17,4; 

x.  13,  1 ; x.  65,  15  ; x.  69,  9 ; x.  72,  5 ; but  they  are  not  regarded  in 

15  The  commentator  remarks  here  that  the  number  of  the  gods  is  declared  in  the 

Bnhad  Aranyaka  Upanishad.  See  pp.  642  ff.  of  the  text  of  this  Upanishad,  printed 

in  the  Bibl.  Ind. ; and  pp.  205  ff.  of  the  English  translation  in  the  same  series.  The 

same  passage  occurs  in  nearly  the  same  words  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  xi.  6,  3, 

4 ff.  On  the  numbers  of  the  gods,  see  a note  of  Professor  Haug  in  his  Aitareya  Brah- 

mana, ii.  212,  note,  and  the  remarks  by  Dr.  Kuhn  in  his  notice  of  this  paper  in  his 

Zeitschrift,  p.  223. 

16  In  the  Atharva-veda  i.  31,  1,  four  immortals  are  spoken  of  as  the  guardians  of 

the  four  quarters  of  the  sky  ( asandm  usapalebhyas  chaturbhyo  amrilebliyah). 
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general  as  unbeginning  or  self-existent  beings.17  There  are,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  next  section,  many  passages  in  which  they  are  described  as 
being  the  offspring  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  In  i.  113,  19,  Ushas,  the 
Dawn,  is  characterized  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  ( devanam  mdtd ) ; in 
ii.  26,  3,  Brahmanaspati  is  called  their  father  ( devanam  pitaram) ; in 
ix.  87,  2,  Soma  is  said  to  be  the  father  and  skilful  generator  of  the 
gods  ( pita  devanam  janitd  sudakshah ; see  also  ix.  42,  4;  ix.  86,  10; 
and  ix.  109,  4) ; in  ix.  96,  5,  the  same  deity  is  described  as  the  genera- 
tor of  Heaven,  Earth,  Agni,  Surya,  Indra,  and  Vishnu  ( janitd  divo 
janitd  prithivyah  | janitd  Agner  janitd  Suryasya  janitd  Tndrasya  jani- 
tota  Vishnoh ) ; in  x.  72,  5,  the  gods  are  declared  to  have  been  born 
after  Aditi  ( turn  devdh  anv  ajdyanta );  in  x.  97,  1,  certain  plants  appear 
to  be  described  as  produced  three  ages  (yugas)  before  the  gods  ( yah 
oskadhlh  purvah  jdtdh  devebhyas  triyugam  purd );  whilst  in  x.  129,  6, 
the  gods  are  said  to  have  been  born  subsequently  to  the  creation  of  the 
universe,  so  that  in  consequence  no  one  can  declare  its  origin  ( arvdg 
deeds  tasya  visarjanena  atha  ho  veda  yatah  d babhdva).1*  Varuna,  Mitra, 
Aryaman,  Bhaga,  Daksha,  and  Amsa  are  designated,  in  R.V.  ii.  27,  1, 
and  some  of  them  elsewhere,  as  Adityas,  or  sons  of  Aditi.  The  birth  of 
Indra  is  mentioned  in  various  texts,  and  his  father  and  mother  alluded 
to,  though  not  generally  named 19  (iv.  17,  4,  12;  iv.  18,  5,  12;  viii.  45, 
4;  viii.  66,  1 ; x.  134,  Iff.).  In  vi.  59,  l,  Indra  and  Agni  are  ad- 

17  This  is  not,  however,  admitted  by  Professor  Max  M filler,  who  says  (Chips  from 
a German  Workshop,  i.  38)  “ passages  in  which  the  birth  of  certain  gods  is  men- 
tioned have  a physical  meaning  : they  refer  to  the  birth  of  the  day,  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  the  return  of  the  year.” 

18  In  the  Atharva-veda  xi.  7,  23,  all  the  gods  arc  said  to  have  been  born  from 
Vchchhishta  or  the  remains  of  the  oblation  {TJchchhislitbj  jajnire  sarve  divi  devdh 
divisritdh ) ; and  in  verse  27  the  same  assertion  is  repeated  regarding  them  in  con- 
junction with  the  fathers,  men,  Gondharvas,  and  Apsarases  ( devdh  pitaro  manushyali 
Qandharvapsarasas  cha  ye  \ uchchishtaj  jajnire  sarve  divi  devdh  divisritdh).  Compare 
Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  3,  2,  3.  In  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  xiv.  2,  2,  2,  it  is  said  : Ayam 
rci  samudro  yo  ’yam  pavate  | etasmdd  vai  samudrdt  sarve  devah  sarvani  bhuldni 
samuddravanti  | “This  which  is  purifipd  is  the  ocean  (samudra).  From  this  ocean 
all  the  gods,  all  creatures  issue  forth  ” ( samuddravanti ).  The  gods  are  said  to  have 
been  born  in  pairs  according  to  a passage  of  the  Taittiriya  Samhita  (vi.  5, 6),  referred 
to  by  Sayana  on  R.V.  viii.  72,  8. 

19  In  R.V.  x.  101,  12,  a goddess  called  Nishtigrl  is  mentioned,  apparently  as  the 
mother  of  Indra  : Nishtigryah putram  a chavayc,  utaye  Indram  \ “ draw  hither  Indra 
the  son  of  Nishtigrl  to  aid  us,”  etc.  Sayana  on  this  passage  identifies  her  with  Aditi, 
viz. : “ She  who  swallows  up  her  rival  wife  1 Vishti,  i.e.  Diti.”  Indra  is  in  fact 
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dressed  in  these  words : Hatdso  vdm  pitaro  devasatravah  Indr  agni  jivatho 
yuvdm  | “ Tour  fathers,  who  had  the  gods  for  foes,  have  been  slain,  o 
Indra  and  Agni ; but  you  survive.”  But  in  the  next  verse  both  gods 
are  said  to  have  had  one  generator  and  to  be  twin-brothers  (sama.no  vdm 
janitd  bhratara  yuvdm  yamdv  ihehamatard).  The  A.Y.  i.  30,  2,  speaks 
of  some  of  the  gods  as  being  fathers  and  others  as  being  sons  (ye  vo 
devah  pitaro  ye  cha  putrdh  sachetaso  me  irinuta  idam  uhtam).  See  also 
R.V.  x.  63,  2,  which  will  be  quoted  in  the  Section  on  Aditi. 

In  iv.  54,  2 (=Vaj.  S.  33,  54)  it  is  said  that  Savitri  bestows  im- 
mortality, an  excellent  lot,  on  the  gods  (devebhyo  hi  prathamam  yajni- 
yebhyo  amritatvam  suvasi  bhdgam  uttamam ).*°  Agni  is  also  said,  vi.  7, 
4,  by  his  power  or  skill,  to  confer  immortality  on  the  gods,  who  wor- 
ship him  when  he  is  bom  like  an  infant  and  shines  forth  from  out  of 
his  parents  (tvdrh  visve  amrita  jdyamdnam  sisuih  na  devah  abhi  saffi 
navante  | tava  hratubhir  amritatvam  dyan  vaisvanara  yat  pitror  adldeh). 
In  ix.  106,  8 the  gods  are  said  to  drink  Soma  to  obtain  immortality 
(tvdrh  devdso  amritdya  ham  papuh  ] compare  ix.  109,  2,  3).21  In  x. 
53,  10  some  means  are  alluded  to  (it  is  not  clear  what)  by  which  tho 
gods  attained  immortality  (yena  devdso  amritatvam  dnasuh ).  In  x. 
167,  1 Indra  is  said  to  have  conquered  heaven  by  austere  fervour 
(tvaih  tapah  paritapy a ajayah  svah) ; and  in  x.  159,  4 he  is  said  to  have 
become  glorious  and  exalted  by  the  offering  of  some  oblation  (yenendro 
havisha  hritvi  abhavad  dyumnl  uttamah ). 

In  the  A.Y.  iv.  23,  6 Agni  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
immortality  of  the  gods  (yena  devah  amritam  anvavindan ) ; in  the  same 

addressed  as  an  Aditya  along  with  Vanina  in  vii.  85,  4.  He  is  not,  however,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  considered  as  such  in  the  S'p.  Br.  xi.  6,  3,  5,  where  he  is  mentioned 
as  distinct  from  the  twelve  Adityas. 

20  Sayana  interprets  this  by  saying  that  he  gives  them  soma  and  other  means  of 
attaining  immortality  (amritatvam  tat-sddhanam  uttamam  ut/crishtatamam  bhagam 
somadi-lakshanam  suvasi  anujandsi).  The  same  deity  is  said  i.  110,  3,  to  have  con- 
ferred immortality  on  the  Ribhus  ( tat  Savita  vo  amritatvam  dsuvat). 

21  See  S'atapatha  Brahmana  ix.  5,  1,  1-8,  where  it  is  said  that  immortality  de- 
parted from  the  gods  ( devebhyo  ha  vat  amritatvam  apachalcrama),  when  they  set 
themselves  to  recover  it  by  religious  observances.  They  poured  out  soma  into  Agni 
and  thus  infused  immortality  into  him,  and  by  so  doing  acquired  it  themselves,  as  he 
is  the  soul  of  all  the  gods.  Soma  is  the  principle  of  immortality  ( abhishutya  agndv 
ajuhuvuh  | tad  agndv  amritam  adadliuh  | sarveshdm  u ha  esha  devandm  dtma  yad 
agnih  | tad  yad  agndv  amritam  adadhus  tad  atmann  amritam  adadhata  | tato  devah 
amritdh  abhavan  \ tad  yat  tad  amritam  Somah  sah). 
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Veda,  xi.  5,  19,  the  gods  are  said  to  have  overcome  death  by  continence 
and  austere  fervour  (Irahmacharycna  tapasti  devdh  mrityum  apaghnata ) ; 
and,  ibid.  xiii.  1,  7,  to  have  acquired  immortality  through  Eohita 
(yena  devdh  amritam  anvavindan ).  Compare  the  same  Veda  iii.  22,  3 ; 
iv.  11,  6;  iv.  14,  1;  S'atap.  Br.  i.  7,  3,  1 ; Ait.  Br.  vi.  20;  Taitt. 
Sanh.  i.  7,  1,  3,  and  vi.  5,  3,  1 ; and  the  Mahabharata  xiv.  1444  : 
Tathaiva  tapa&&  devdh  mahumdydh  divam  gatdh  |. 

I have  elsewhere  quoted  a number  of  passages  from  the  S'atapatha 
Brahmana,  in  which  it  is  related  how  the  gods  became  immortal ; and 
how,  though  of  the  same  parentage,  and  originally  on  a footing  of 
equality,  with  the  Asuras,  they  became  superior  to  them.22  (See  the 
4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  47-53 ; and  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  xx.  pp.41-45.) 

According  to  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  the  gods  obtained  their  divine 
rank  by  austerity  ( tapasti  devdh  devatum  agre  dyan  | iii.  12,  3,  1). 

In  other  places  some  of  the  gods,  as  Indra  (iii.  46,  1 ; v.  42,  6),  are 
spoken  of  as  undecaying ; and  in  vi.  24,  7 it  is  said  of  that  god  that 
neither  autumns  nor  months  wear  him  out,  nor  do  days  cause  him  to 
decay  (na  yam  jaranti  sarado  na  mdsuh  na  dydvah  Indram  avakarsa- 
yanti).  Whether  or  not  the  Vedic  poets  had  any  conception  of  an 

22  In  S'atapatha  Brahmana  ii.  4,  2,  1,  it  is  said  that  all  creatures  came  to  Praju- 
pati,  and  asked  that  they  might  live.  To  the  gods  he  said,  “ Sacrifice  is  your  food,  your 
immortality  is  your  support,  the  sun  is  your  light,”  etc.  ( yajno  vo  ’nnam  amritalvam 
vah  urg  vah  suryo  vo  jyotih  | To  the  passages  of  the  S'.  P.  Br.  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  the  gods  acquired  immortality,  above  referred  to,  I may  • add  one  as  yet 
unpublished  from  the  India  Office  MS.  of  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita  vii.  4,  2,  1 : Yatha 
vai  manushyah  evaiih  devdh  agre  dean  \ te  ’ kamayantavarttim  papmanam  mrityum 
apahatya  daivtih  saiiisadam  gachhema  iti  | te  etarn  chaturvimsatiratram  apasyaihs  tarn 
aharahis  tena  ayajanta  tato  vai  te  'varttim  papmanam  mrityum  apahatya  daiviiii 
saihsadam  agachchan  \ “ The  gods  were  formerly  just  like  men.  They  desired  to 
overcome  want,  misery,  death,  and  to  go  to  the  divine  assembly.  They  saw,  took, 
and  sacrificed  with,  this  Chaturvims'atiratra,  and  in  consequence  overcame  want, 
misery,  and  death,  and  reached  the  divine  assembly.”  In  the  Taitt.  Sanh.  v.  p.  43a 
(of  India  Office  MS.)  we  are  told  that  “ the  gods  and  Asuras  contended  together  ; and 
that  the  former  were  less  numerous  than  the  latter,  when  they  took  some  bricks  which 
they  saw,  and  placing  them  in  the  proper  position  to  receive  the  sacrificial  fire,  with 
the  formula  ‘ Thou  art  a multiplier,’  they  became  numerous  ” ( Devasurah  samyattah 
asan  | kaniyamso  devdh  asan  bhuyaihso  'surah  \ te  devdh  etdh  ishtakdh  apasyan  \ tdh 
upadadhanta  “ bhuyaslcrid  asi  ” ity  era  bhuyamso  ’bhavan).  In  the  Mahabharata, 
S'antip.  1184,  it  is  said  that  in  the  battle  which  they  had  with  each  other  “ the 
Asuras  were  the  elder  brothers  and  the  gods  the  younger”  (idaiii  tu  sruyate  partha 
yuddhe  devdsure  pura  \ asurdh  bhrdtaro  jyeshthdh  devds  chapi  yaviyasah). 
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absolute  future  eternity  of  the  gods,  does  not  appear.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  authors  of  the  Brahmanas  did  not  regard  them  as  naturally 
and  essentially  immortal ; and  it  is  at  all  events  evident  that  in  later 
times  their  immortality  was  regarded  as  only  relative,  as  according 
to  the  Puranic  representation  the  gods  are  only  a portion  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  the  universe,  and  are  therefore  subject,  as  regards  their 
corporeal  part,  to  the  same  law  of  dissolution  as  other  beings.  See  the 
1st  vol.  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.  p.  49,  and  Professor  Wilson’s  Sankhya 
Karika,  p.  14.  Thus,  in  a verse  quoted  in  the  commentary  of  that 
work  (p.  3 of  the  Sanskrit),  it  is  said : “ Many  thousands  of  Indras 
and  of  other  gods  have,  through  time,  passed  away  in  every  mundane 
age ; for  time  is  hard  to  overcome  ” ( bahunlndra-sahasrani  devdnaih 
cha  yuge  yuge  \ hdlena  samatltani  hulo  hi  duraiikramah).  And  in  the 
Sankhya  Aphorisms,  iii.  53,  it  is  said  that  “ the  suffering  arising  from 
decay  and  death  is  common  to  all”  [samanam  ja/ru-maranddi-jam  duh- 
Icliam) ; which  the  commentator  interprets  to  mean  that  such  suffering 
is  “the  common  lot  of  all  beings,  both  those  who  go  upwards  and 
those  who  go  downwards,  from  Brahma  to  things  without  motion” 
(urddhvadho-gatanum,  Brahmddi-sthdvarantdnam  sarveshdm  era  jard- 
maranudi-jaih  dulikharh  sadhuranam).23  The  souls  which  have  animated 
the  gods,  however,  like  those  which  animate  all  other  corporeal  beings, 
being  eternal  and  imperishable,  must  of  course  survive  all  such  disso- 
lutions, to  he  either  horn  again  in  other  forms,  or  become  absorbed  in 
the  supreme  Brahma.  See  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Pur.  p.  632,  note  7 ; and 
the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.  p.  99,  where  it  is  shewn,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Brahma  Sutras  or  of  S'ankara  their  commentator,  that 
the  gods  both  desire  and  are  capable  of  final  emancipation. 

(4)  Different  generations  of  gods  and  their  mutual  relations. 

Two  of  the  passages  above  quoted  (in  p.  14),  R.V.  vi.  59,  1,  and  A.V.  i. 
30,  2,  imply  that  the  existing  gods  were  successors  of  others  who  had 
previously  existed.  The  former  verse  is  perhaps  illustrated  (as  Prof. 
Aufrecht  has  suggested  to  me)  by  R.V.  iv.  18,  12:  Kas  te  mutaram 
vidhavdm  achahrat  sayurh  has  tvdm  ajighumsat  charantam  \ has  te  devo 
adhi  mdrdlke  usld  yat  prdhshindh  pitaram  pddagrihya  | “ Who  (o 

23  Compare  Ritter’s  History  of  Philosophy,  Engl,  transl.  vol.  3,  p.  538. 
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Indra)  made  thy  mother  a widow  ? Who  sought  to  kill  thee  lying  or 
moving?  What  god  was  present  in  the  fray,  when  thou  didst  slay  thy 
father,  seizing  him  by  the  foot?  In  vii.  21,  7,  mention  is  made  of 
earlier  gods:  “Even  the  former  gods25  admitted  their  powers  to  be 
inferior  to  thy  divine  prowess”  {dev as  chit  te  asurydya purve  anu  Icshat- 
trdya  mamire  sahdmsi).  Earlier  gods  are  also  mentioned  in  x.  109,  4, 
though  in  conjunction  with  (unless  we  are  to  understand  them  as 
identified  with)  the  seven  rishis : “ In  regard  to  her  the  former  gods 
said,  the  seven  rishis  who  sat  down  to  practise  austerity,”  etc.  {devuh 
etasydm  avadanta  purve  saptarishayas  tapase  ye  nisheduh).  An  earlier 
age  of  the  gods  is  mentioned  in  x.  72,  2 f . : “ In  the  former  age  of  the 
gods,  the  existent  sprang  from  the  non-existent.  In  the  first  age  of  the 
gods  the  existent  sprang  from  the  non-existent”  {devdnum  purvye  yuge 
asatah  sad  ajdyata  \ 3.  Devdndm  yuge  prathame  asatah  sad  ajdyata ). 
And  in  R.V.  i.  164,  50  we  have  the  following  verse,  which  is  repeated 
in  x.  90,  16  (the  Purusha  Sukta) : yajnena  yajnam  ayajanta  deeds  tani 
dharmdni  prathamdni  dsan  | te  ha  ndkam  mahimdnah  sachanta  yatra 
purve  sddhydh  santi  devdh  | “ With  sacrifice  the  gods  worshipped  the 
sacrifice:  these  were  the  earliest  rites.  These  great  powers  sought 
after  the  sky,  where  are  the  early  Sadhyas,  gods.”  M 

24  In  explanation  of  this  legend  Say, ana  refers  to  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita  vi.  1,  3,  6. 
The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to,  which  I quote  to  show  how  little  light  it 
throws  on  the  text  of  the  R.V. : Yajno  dakshindm  abhyadhdyat  | torn  samabhavat  | 
tad  Indro  'chayat  | so  ’manyata  “ yo  vai  ito  janishyate  sa  idarii  bhavishyati"  iti  | tain 
pravisat  | tasyd  Indra  evdjdyata  | so  'manyata  uyo  vai  mad  ito  'paro  janishyate  sa 
idaih  bhavishyati  ” iti  | tasyd  anumrisya  yonim  achhinat  \ sa  sutavasa’bhavat  | tat 
sutavasayai  janma  \ tain  haste  nyaveshtayata  | tdm  mrigeshu  nyadadlidt  | sa  krishna- 
vishana  'bhavat  | “ Indrasya  yonir  asi  ma  ma  himsir  ” iti  | “Tajna  (sacrifice) 
desired  Dakshina  (largess).  He  consorted  with  her.  Indra  was  apprehensive  of 
this.  He  reflected:  ‘whoever  is  born  of  her  will  be  this.’  He  entered  into  her. 
Indra  himself  was  born  of  her.  He  reflected  : ‘ whoever  is  born  of  her  besides  me 
will  be  this.’  Having  considered,  he  cut  open  her  womb.  She  produced  a cow,” 
etc.  No  mention  is  here  made  of  his  killing  his  father. 

25  Sayana  in  loco  says  this  means  Asuras. 

26  I quote  here  part  of  a note  from  my  article  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda, 
Jour.  R. A. S.  for  1866, p.  395:  Yaska  tells  us  (Niruktaxii.  41)  that  the  Nairuktas  under- 
stood the  Sadhyas  to  be  “the  gods  whose  locality  is  the  sky,”  dyustha.no  devaganah, 
whilst,  according  to  a legend  ( dkhydna ) the  term  denoted  a former  age  of  the  gods.” 
Professor  Wilson  translates  the  word  Sadhyah  in  R.V.  i.  164,  50  by  “ who  are  to  be  pro- 
pitiated,” a sense  not  assigned  by  Sayana,  who  proposes,  first,  that  of  sddhand  yajnddi- 
shdhana-vantah  karmadevah,  “performers,  performers  of  sacrifices,  etc.,  work-gods.” 
These  words  are  rendered  by  Prof.  Wilson  in  his  note  on  i.  164,  60,  “ divinities  presiding 
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The  gods  do  not  seem  to  have  lived  always  on  a friendly  footing  with 
each  other.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  two  following  verses,  R.V.  iv.  30, 

3,  5,  though  otherwise  rendered  by  Professor  Wilson  (after  Sayana)  are  to 
be  understood  of  Indra  fighting  against  the  gods,  and  not  with  the  gods 
against  the  Asuras  : 3.  Visve  chana  id  and  tva  devasah  Indra  yuyudhuh  | 
yad  aha,  naktam  atirah  \ 5.  Yatra  devan  righayato  vihan  ayudhyah  ekah 
it  | tvam  Indra  vanun  ahan  | 3.  “Even  all  the  gods  assailed  thee 
Indra,  when  thou  didst  prolong  (?)  day  and  night.  5.  When  thou 
didst  fight  alone  against  all  the  furious  gods,  thou  didst  slay  the 
destructive.”  This  interpretation  is  favoured  by  the  tenor  of  verses 

4,  6,  8-11  of  the  same  hymn.27 

(5)  Their  powers  and  prerogatives. 

The  gods  can  do  whatever  they  will ; no  mortal,  however  hostile  his 
disposition,  can  thwart  their  designs  (R.Y.  viii.  28,  4.  Yathu  vasanti 
deeds  tad  id  asat  tad  eshdfn  nahir  a minat  | aruva  chana  marttyah ).  The 
same  is  said  of  the  Maruts  viii.  20,  17 ; and  of  Indra  viii.  50,  4;  viii. 
55,  4.  It  is  similarly  declared  in  iii.  56,  1,  that  no  one,  however  skilful 

over  or  giving  effect  to  religious  acts.”  This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the 
real  sense,  asHahldhara  on  Vaj.  S.  31,17,  tells  us  that  “ there  are  two  kinds  of  gods,” 
karmadevah,  “ work-gods,”  and  ajdnadevah,  “ gods  by  birth,”  the  first  being  those 
who  had  attained  to  the  condition  of  deities  by  their  eminent  works,  and  the  second 
those  who  were  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  creation.  The  second  class  is 
superior  to  the  first,  and,  according  to  the  Brihadaranyaka,  a hundred  enjoyments  of 
the  latter  (the  work-gods),  “ are  only  equal  to  one  single  enjoyment  of  the  former.” 
See  all  this  and  more  declared  in  the  Brihadaranyaka  Upanishad,  pp.  817  ff.  (p.  230  f. 
of  translation),  and  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  p.  1087.  A second  sense  proposed  for 
sadhyah  by  Sayana  on  R.V.  i.  164,  50,  is  that  of  the  “ deities  presiding  over  metres,” 
chhando  ’bhimdninah,  who  were  Adityas  and  Angirases,  and,  according  to  a Brah- 
mana, by  worshipping  Agni  were  exalted  to  heaven.  Prof.  Wilson  remarks  in  his 
note:  “It  would  seem  that  in  Sayana’s  day  the  purport  of  the  designation  Sadhya 
had  become  uncertain.”  Mahidhara  on  Vaj.  S.  31,  16,  renders  the  term  virad- 
up  a dhi-sadhakah,  “producers  of  the  condition  of  Viraj.” 

27  I should  observe  that  the  Brahmanas  constantly  speak  of  the  gods  and  Asuras 
as  being  both  the  offspring  of  Prajapati : as  contending  together  (S'atap.  Br.  v.  1, 
1,  1 ; vi.  6,  2,  11;  vi.  6,  3,  2);  and  even  as  being  originally  equal  or  alike  (4th  vol. 
of  this  work,  p.  52).  And  to  prove  that  even  malignant  spirits  may  be  called 
« gods,”  Prof.  Roth,  s.v.  deva,  quotes  from  the  Taitt.  Sauh.  iii.  5,  4,  1,  a verse 
to  the  effect : “ May  Agni  preserve  me  from  the  gods  {deva h),  destroyers  of  sacrifices, 
stealers  of  sacrifices,  who  inhabit  the  earth ; ” and  a second  text  from  the  A.V.  iii. 
15,  5 : “ Agni,  do  thou  through  the  oblation  repel  the  gods  who  are  destroyers  of 
happiness”  (?  sataglnwh). 
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and  wise,  can  impede  the  first  and  firm  decrees  of  the  gods  ( na  td 
minanti  mdyino  na  dhirah  vratd  dev  an  dm  prathamd  dhruvdni).  They 
have  dominion  over  all  creatures  (x.  65,  15.  Devdn  Vasishtho  amritdn 
vavande  ye  visvd  bhuvand  ablii  pratasthuh).  They  are  supplicated  in 
viii.  30,  3,  not  to  lead  the  worshippers  far  away  from  the  paths  of 
their  ancestor  Manu  (md  nah  pathah  pitryad  mdnavdd  adhi  durafh 
naishta  pardvatah).  In  one  passage  (R.V.  x.  33,  8 f.)  a grateful  priest 
exclaims  that  if  he  were  lord  of  the  immortals  and  of  mortals,  his 
royal  patron’s  life  should  be  prolonged;  but,  he  adds,  no  one,  even 
though  he  attain  the  age  of  a hundred  years,  can  live  beyond  the  time 
the  gods  appoint ; such  has  been  the  perpetual  course  of  things  (8.  Tad 
Ulya  amritdndm  uta  vd  martydndm  \ jived  id  mayhavd  mama  \ 9.  Na 
devunum  ati  wataih  satdtmd  chana  jlvati  \ tathu  ynjd  vi  vavrite).  In 
another  place,  x.  117,  1,  an  encomiast  of  liberality  expresses  his  as- 
surance that  the  gods  had  not  ordained  him  (or  others)  to  die  of 
hunger,  as  even  the  full-fed  are  overtaken  by  various  forms  of  death 
(Na  vai  u devdh  Icsliudham  id  vadham  dadur  uta  dsitam  upa  gachhanti 
mrityavah).  Another  poet  cries  (x.  64,  2)  that  there  is  no  other 
helper  than  the  gods,  on  whom  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  wishes  depends 
(na  marditd  vidyate  anyah  ebhyo  deveshu  me  adhi  Icdmdh  ayamsata). 
They  live  in  enjoyment  in  the  region  where  Vishnu  took  his  three 
strides  (viii.  29,  7.  Trini  eltah  urugdyo'vi  chakrame  yatra  devuso  madanti  | 
comp.  i.  154,  4).  In  iii.  54,  5,  the  rishi  asks  “ who  knows,  who  now 
can  declare,  what  road  leads  to  the  gods?  Their  lower  abodes  are 
indeed  perceived,  but  there  are  higher  and  mysterious  manifestations, 
or  regions,  beyond  (Tco  addhu  veda  kah  iha  pra  vocliad  devdn  achha  pathyd 
ku  sameti  \ dadrisre  eshdm  avamd  saddmsi  pareshu  yd  guhyeshu  vrateshu 28). 

On  the  other  hand  the  drinker  of  Soma  attains  to  the  privilege  of 
immortality  and  of  knowing  the  gods  (viii.  48,  3.  Apdma  somam  amri- 
tdh  abhuma  aganma  jyotir  aviddma  devdn  | Comp.  x.  31,  3.  navedaso 
amritdndm  abhuma  [). 

26  The  construction  and  sense  of  the  last  four  words  is  obscure.  They  occur  again 
in  a different  connection  in  x.  114,  2 (where  however  yah  is  feminine:  tasam  ni 
chikyuh  lcavayo  nidanam  pareshu  yah  guhyeshu  vrateshu  \ “ The  wise  perceive  the 
nature  of  these,  who  [exist]  in  high  and  mysterious  forms,  [or  realms].”  The  sense 
of  enclosure  or  realm  is  assigned  to  the  word  vrata  by  Muller,  Trans,  of  R.V.  i.  22.5, 
who  renders  this  last  line  thus  : The  poets  discovered  their  (the  Nirjitis’)  origin,  who 
are  in  the  far  hidden  chambers.” 
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The  gods  reward  their  pious  worshippers  and  punish  those  who 
neglect  their  service:  viii.  2,  18.  Ichhanti  devah  sunvantam  na  svap- 
ndya  sprihayanti  \ ‘ ‘ The  gods  desire  a man  who  pours  out  libations : 
they  do  not  love  sleep.” 

viii.  31,  15.  Makshu  devavato  rathah  suro  va  pritsu  kasu  chit  \ deva- 
nam  yah  id  mano  yajamunah  iyakshati  abhid  ayajvano  Ihuvat  | 16.  Na 
yajamdna  rishyasi  na  sunmna  na  devayo  | “ 15.  Impetuous  is  the 
chariot  of  the  godly  man,  and  he  is  a hero  in  every  battle.  The 
sacrificer  who  seeks  to  please  the  gods  overcomes  the  man  who  does 
not  sacrifice.  16.  Thou  dost  not  perish,  o sacrificer,  nor  thou  who 
offerest  libations,  nor  thou,  o godly  man.” 

vii.  39,  2.  Na  devasah  kavatnave  | “ The  gods  are  not  for  [i.e.  they 
are  not  the  portion  of)  the  illiberal  (or  sluggish).”  Have  the  words  na 
rite  srantasya  sakhyaya  devah,  in  iv.  33,  11,  a similar  meaning  : “The 
gods  are  not  friendly  to  him  who  is  tired  of  the  sacred  rite”?  See  a 
collection  of  texts  to  the  same  effect  as  regards  the  individual  deities 
in  my  article  “On  the  relations  of  the  priests  to  the  other  classes  of 
society  in  the  Yedic  age,”  Joum.  ft.  A.  S.  for  1866,  pp.  286  ff. ; and 
a selection  from  them  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.  pp.  259  ff. 

According  to  the  S'atapatha Brahmana,  i.  1,  1,  7,  “the  gods  know  the 
intentions  of  a man.  They  are  aware  that  he  contemplates  the  per- 
formance of  this  rite,  and  will  make  his  offering  in  the  morning ; and 
consequently  they  all  come  to  his  house  and  abide  there”  ( Mano  ha  vai 
devah  manushyasya  djdnanti  | te  enam  etad  vratam  upayantam  viduh 
prdtar  no  yakshyate  iti  | te  asya  visve  devah  grihan  agachhanti  te  asya 
griheshu  upavasanti). 

I have  here  endeavoured  to  collect  such  characteristics  and  attributes 
as  are  in  the  Yeda  ascribed  to  the  gods  collectively.  In  the  sections 
treating  of  the  several  deities,  the  qualities  and  functions  attributed  to 
each  will  he  brought  forward  in  detail. 
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SECTION  II. 

DYAUS 29  AND  PRITHIVI. 

I begin  with  Dyaus  and  Prithivi  (Heaven  and  Earth),  who  seem  to 
have  been  very  ancient  Aryan  divinities,  and  are  in  many  passages  of 
the  Rig-veda  described  as  the  parents  of  the  other  gods. 

In  addition  to  numerous  detached  verses  in  which  these  deities  are 
introduced  among  other  objects  of  adoration,  are  invited  to  attend 
religious  rites,  and  supplicated  for  different  blessings,  there  are  several 
hymns30  (i.  159;  i.  160;  i.  185;  iv.  56;  vi.  70;  and  vii.  53),  which 
are  specially  devoted  to  their  honour.  As  a specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  addressed,  I subjoin  a translation  (very  imperfect,  I 
fear,)  of  some  parts  of  the  159th  and  160th  hymns  of  the  first  book : 

i.  159,  1.  Pra  dydva  yajnaih  prithivi  ritavridha  mahl  stushe  vida~ 
theshu  prachetasd  \ devebhir  ye  devaputre  sudaihsasd  itthd  dhiyd  vdrydni 
praihushatah  | 2.  Uta  manye  pitur  adruho  mano  matur  mahi  svatavas 
tad  havlmahhih  j suretasa  pitard  hhuma  chaicratur  uru  prajdydh  amritam 
varlmahhih  | “1.  At  the  festivals  [I  worship]  with  offerings,  and  cele- 
brate the  praises  of,  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  promoters  of  righteousness, 
the  great,  the  wise,  the  energetic,  who,  having  gods  for  their  offspring, 
thus  lavish,  with  the  gods,  the  choicest  blessings,  in  consequence  of 
our  hymn.  2.  With  my  invocations  I adore  the  thought  of  the  bene- 
ficent Father,  and  that  mighty  inherent  power  of  the  Mother.  The 
prolific  Parents  have  made  all  creatures,  and  through  their  favours 
(have  conferred)  wide  immortality  on  their  offspring.” 

29  The  crude  form  of  this  word  is  Dyu.  I employ  the  nominative  Dyaus,  from  its 
closer  resemblance  to  the  Greek  Zevs.  The  genitive  is  Divas. 

30  See  also  A.V.  iv.  26.  Prithivi  alone  is  celebrated  in  E.V.  5,  84,  1 ff.  Hymn  L 
185,  is  translated  and  commented  on  by  M.  Ad.  Regnier  in  his  E'tude  sur  l’idiome  des 
Yedas. 
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i.  160,  2.  TJruvyachasd  mahiril  asaichatd  pita  mdtd  cha  bhuvantini 
rahshatah  | . . . . 3.  Ayam  devanam  apasdm  apastamo  yo  jajdna  roda&l 
visva-sambhuvd  | vi  yo  mame  rajasl  suhratuyayd  ajarebhih  skambkanebhih 
samanriche  | 4.  Te  no  grindne  mahinl  mahi  iravah  Jcshattram  dyavd- 
prithivi  dhdsatlio  mahat  | yenubhi  krishfls  tatandma  visvahd  pandyyam 
ojo  asme  sam  invatam  | “2.  Widely  expanded,  vast,  unwearied,  the 

Father  and  the  Mother  preserve  all  creatures 4.  He  was  the 

most  skilful  of  the  skilful  gods  who  produced  these  two  worlds,  which 
are  beneficent  to  all,  who,  desiring  to  create  an  excellent  work,  stretched 
out  these  regions  and  sustained  them  by  undecaying  supports.  5. 
When  lauded,  may  the  mighty  Heaven  and  earth  bestow  on  us  great 
renown  and  power.  May  they  impart  to  us  laudable  energy  whereby 
we  may  always  control  other  creatures.” 

In  the  hymns  Heaven  and  Earth  are  characterized  by  a profusion  of 
epithets,  not  only  such  as  are  suggested  by  their  various  physical 
characteristics,  as  vastness,  breadth,  profundity,  productiveness,  un- 
changeableness ( uruvyachasd , mahinl,  urn , bahule,  dureante,  gabhlre , 
ghritavatl,  madhudughe,  bhuriretasa,  payasvatl,  ajare ) (i.  160,  2;  i.  185, 
7;  iv.  56,  3;  vi.  70,  1,  2);  hut  also  by  such  as  are  of  a moral  or 
spiritual  nature,  as  innocuous  or  beneficent,  wise,  promoters  of  righteous- 
ness, ( rituvridhd , ritdvarl,  prachetasu,  adruha)  (i.  159,  If.;  i.  160,  1 ; 
iv.  56,  2;  vi.  70,  6;  x.  36,  2). 

(1)  Heaven  and  Earth  described  as  the  universal  parents. 

The  two  (Heaven  and  Earth)  together  are  styled  parents,  pitard 
(in  i.  159,  2;  iii.  3,  11  ; vii.  53,  2;  x.  65,  8),  or  mdtard  (in  i.  155, 
3;  ix.  85,  12;  x.  1,  7;  x.  35,  3; 31  x.  64,  14),  or  janitrl 
( dyava-prithivl  janitrl  E.Y.  x.  110,  9).  In  other  passages  the 
Heaven  is  separately  styled  father,  and  the  Earth  mother  (in  R.Y. 
i.  89,  4;  i.  90,  7;  i.  159,  2 ; i.  160,  2 ; i.  185,  11  ; iv.  1,  10 ; v.  42, 
16;  v.  43,  2,  15;  vi.  51,  5; 33  vi.  70,  6;  vi.  72,  2 ; viii.  92,  2;  x. 
54,  3;  x.  88,  15  (=  Yaj.  Sanh.  19,  47).  See  also  A.Y.  ii.  28,  4;  iii. 

31  Here  they  are  supplicated  to  preserve  the  worshipper  sinless.  In  RY.  vi.  17, 
7,  they  are  called  mdtard  yalvtn  ritasya,  “ the  great  parents  of  sacrifice.” 

33  The  words  of  the  original  here  are  Dyaush  pitah  Prithivl  matar  adhrug  Agne 
bhrdtar  Yasavo  mrilatd  nah  \ “ Father  Heaven,  innoxious  mother  Earth,  brother 
Agni,  Vasus,  be  gracious  to  us.”  A.Y.  vi.  4,  3 has  Dyaushpitar  yavaya  duch/mna  yd. 
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23,  6;  vi.  4,  3;  vi.  120,  2;  viii.  7,  2 ; and  xii.  1,  10.  In  the  same 
Veda,  xii.  1,  12,  the  poet  says : “The  Earth  is  the  mother,  and  I am 
the  son  of  the  earth  : Paijanya  is  the  father;  may  he  nourish  us  {Mata 
Ihunvih  putro  aham  prithivydh  | Parjanyah  pita  sa  u nab,  pipartu). 
Again  in  verse  42  of  the  same  hymn  he  says,  “ Reverence  be  paid  to 
the  Earth,  the  wife  of  Paijanya,  to  her  who  draws  her  richness  from 
showers  ( Bhumyai  Parjanya-patnyai  namo  ’ stu  varsha-medase).  Here, 
as  it  will  be  noticed,  Parjanya  takes  the  place  of  Dyaus,  as  the  husband 
of  Prithivi.33 

In  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  iv.  27,  we  have  the  following  reference 
to  the  marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth : Imau  vai  lolcau  saha  dstdm  \ 
tau  vyaitdm  | na  avarshat  na  samatapat  \ te  pancbajandh  na  sama- 
jdnata  | tau  devdh  samanayan  | tau  saihyantuv  etairi  deva-vivuhairi  vyava- 

hetdm  | asau  vai  lokah  imam  loham  abhi  parydvarttata  \ tato  vai 

dyuvdpritbivl  abhavatdm  | na  dyuvd  antarikshdd  na  antarikshad  bhumih  \ 
which  is  translated  as  follows  by  Professor  Haug  (vol.  ii.  308) : “ These 
two  worlds  (heaven  and  earth)  were  once  joined.  (Subsequently)  they 
separated.  (After  their  separation)  there  fell  neither  rain,  nor  was 
there  sunshine.  The  five  classes  of  beings  (gods,  men,  etc.)  then  did 
not  keep  peace  with  one  another.  (Thereupon)  the  gods  brought 
about  a reconciliation  of  both  these  worlds.  Both  contracted  with  one 
another  a marriage  according  to  the  rites  observed  by  the  gods.”  The 
end  of  the  section  I render : “ That  world  approached  this  world : 
thence  were  produced  heaven  and  earth : neither  the  heaven  nor  the 
earth  was  produced  from  the  air.” 

Heaven  and  Earth  are  regarded  as  the  parents  not  only  of  men,  but 
of  the  gods  also,  as  appears  from  the  various  texts  where  they  are 
designated  by  the  epithet  devaputre,  “having  gods  for  their  children” 
(viz.  ini.  106,  3 ; i.  159,  1 ; i.  185,  4;34  iv.  56,  2;  vi.  17,  7;  vii.  53,  1; 
x.  11,  9).  In  like  manner  it  is  said  (in  vii.  97,  8)  that  “the  divine 
worlds  (i.e.  Heaven  and  Earth),  the  parents  of  the  god,  have  augmented 
Brihaspati  by  their  power  ” 35  (devi  devasya  rodasl  janitrl  Brihaspatim 

33  The  TaittirTya  Aranyaka  says,  p.  73  : Jdyd  bhumir  patir  vyoma  | mithunam  ta 
ityddi  \ “The  Earth  is  the  wife,  the  Sky  is  the  husband;  they  are  a pair.”  Manu 
says,  ii.  225  : Mata  prithivyah  murttih  \ “ A mother  is  an  image  of  the  Earth.” 

34  In  verse  6 of  this  hymn  they  are  called  janitrl,  “the  parents.” 

35  In  iii.  53,  7,  and  iv.  2,  15,  the  Angirases  are  said  to  be  divasputrah,  sons  of 
Dyaus.  See  also  x.  62,  6,  and  3. 
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vavridhatur  mahitva ) ; and  (in  x.  2,  7)  they  are  described  as  having,  in 
conjunction  with  the  waters,  and  with  Tvashtri,  begotten  Agni  (yaw 
tv  a dydva-prithivl  yam  tv  upas  Tvashta  yam  tvd  sujanimd  jajuna).  And 
in  various  passages  they  are  said  to  have  made  ( pitard  hhuma  chakra- 
tuh),  and  to  sustain  (pita  mdtd  cha  bhuvanuni  rakshatah  | visvarh  tmand 
iibhritho  yad  ha  ndma ) all  creatures  (in  i.  159,  2;  i.  160,  2;  i.  185,  1).3S 

In  the  next  Section  we  shall  find  that  according  to  B..V.  x.  63,  2,  a 
threefold  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  gods,  some  of  them  having  been  pro- 
duced from  Aditi,  others  from  the  aerial  waters,  and  others  again  from 
the  earth. 

(2)  Passages  to  the  same  effect  from  the  classical  authors. 

But  it  is  not  in  ancient  Indian  mythology  alone  that  Heaven  and 
Earth  are  regarded  as  being  the  universal  parents.  It  is  observed  by 
a recent  French  author  that  “ the  marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth  forms 
the  foundation  of  a hundred  mythologies.” 37  According  to  the  Theogony 
of  Hesiod  (116  ff.)  the  first  thing  that  arose  out  of  Chaos  was  “the 
broad-bosomed  Earth,  the  firm  abode  cf  all  things  ” 

“Hroi  per  irpuriUTa  Xoos  yiver' , atnap  firara 
Tat’  eiipvarepvo s,  iravruv  e5os  aatpaKis  aid. 

She  in  her  turn  “ produced  the  starry  Heaven,  co-extensive  with  her- 
self, to  envelope  her  on  every  part.”38  From  the  union  of  these  two 
powers  sprang  Oceanos,  Kronos,  the  Cyclopes,  Eheia,  etc.  (132  ff.); 
and  from  Kronos  and  Itheia  again  were  produced  Zeus,  Here,  and  other 
deities  (453 ff.).  In  his  “Works  and  Days”  (561)  Hesiod  speaks  of 
the  Earth  as  rfj  ndvroov  pyryp,  the  earth  the  mother  of  all  things.”  39 

Among  the  Homeric  hymns  there  is  one  of  19  lines  addressed  to 
“ the  mother  of  all  things”  which  begins  thus  : 

rrnav  TrappriTupav  detcropai,  r;C 9epeB\ov, 

np€<T/3ilTT7)V,  (pep fid  €7rl  Ttdvff  ((Tt\v,  K.T.A. 

36  In  one  place  (vi.  50,  7),  the  waters  are  spoken  of  as  mothers  ( janittdh ) of  all 
things  moveable  and  immoveable.  Compare  the  passages  from  the  S'atapatha  Brah- 
mana,  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  15  f. ; 21  f. ; aud  the  texts  given  in  the  1st 
vol.  2nded.  p.  31  f.  52  f. ; and  R.V.  x.  121,  7 ; x.  29,  3.  In  the  A.V.  xix.  54,  1, 
the  waters  themselves  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  time  ( kdldd  apah  samabhavan). 

37  M.  Albert  Reville,  Essais  de  Critique  Religieuse,  p.  383.  “ Cent  mythologies 
sont  fondees  sur  le  mariage  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre.”  See  also  pp.  292  and  298. 

35  The  original  verses  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  section  on  Varuna. 

33  The  line  in  which  these  words  occur  is  however  supposed  to  be  spurious. 
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“ I will  sing  of  the  Earth,  the  universal  mother,  the  firmly  based,  the 
most  venerable,  who  feeds  all  creatures  that  are  on  the  ground,”  etc. 
In  v.  6,  it  is  said  that  it  depends  on  her  to  give  life  to  mortals,  and 
to  take  it  away  : 

iroTVia,  treD  8’  t^erai  Sovvai  fiiov  t]8’  a<pe\ta0at 
Ovr\Tois  av6pdiroi<nv. 

In  verse  16  she  is  addressed  as  a venerable  goddess,  mpvr)  flea,  and  in 
v.  17  as  “ the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  the  spouse  of  the  starry  Ouranos: 

X<ripe  06g5j'  p.r)TT)p,  &\ox  Ovpavov  acrepbevros. 

.ZEschylus,  in  his  Prometheus  Vinctus,  88  ff.,  makes  Prometheus 
exclaim  “ 0 divine  mther,  and  ye  many-winged  blasts,  ye  fountains  of 
the  rivers,  thou  multitudinous  laugh  of  Ocean,  and  thou  Earth,  the 
Universal  Mother  ; — and  the  all-beholding  circle  of  the  Sun  I invoke:” 

2>  8?oj  al6r]p  /cal  raxvirTfpoi  irvoal 
iroTapwv  T€  irqyal  irovrioiv  re  KvpaTwu 
ivrtpiQpov  ye\acrpa,  nappTjTop  re  yrj, 

/cal  rbv  iravimr\v  kvk\ov  rj\lov  Ka\d. 

In  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  16,  Eteocles  speaks  of  “ Mother  Earth, 
the  most  beloved  nurse  ” : 

r»?  re  jurjrpl,  <pi\Tarri  rpotpif. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Eumenides  of  the  same  poet  the  Earth  is 
worshipped  as  the  first  prophetess : 

npurov  pev  fvxfi  rfjSe  wpeerffeva  6tdv 
TV  irpanopavriv  Tcuav. 

And  in  the  41st  fragment  of  ZEschylus  (from  the  Danaides)  Aphrodite 
is  introduced  as  saying : 

ipa  piv  ayvbs  ovpavbs  Tpuxrat  ^OVa, 
epus  8c  yaiav  Xapfiavci  yapov  rvx*‘v 
opfipos  8’  air’  (bvatvros  ovpavov  ttcowv 
€Kvae  yaiav  T)  Sc  tIktctui  fipoToh 
prjKwv  re  0o<r/cas  /cal  fliov  A rip^Tpiov 
Sevdpurts  wpa  8’  iic  votI^ovtos  yapov 
TeAe/os  ion.  tuv  8’  iyd  napainos. 

“ The  pure  Heaven  loves  to  inflict  on  the  Earth  an  amorous  blow ; 
and  desire  seizes  the  earth  to  obtain  the  nuptial  union.  Itain  falling 
from  the  moist  Heaven  impregnates  the  Earth,  who  brings  forth  for 
mortals  the  food  of  sheep,  and  the  sustenance  of  Demeter.  The  verdure 
of  the  woods  also  is  perfected  by  the  showers  proceeding  from  this 
marriage.  Of  all  these  things  I (Aphrodite)  am  in  part  the  cause.” 
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Sophocles  also,  in  his  CEdipus  Coloneus,  1480,  makes  the  chorus 
speak  of  “ Mother  Earth  : ” 

“XAaos,  S>  Salpwv,  lAaos,  ei  ti  ya 
fiarepi  rvyxaveis  atpeyybs  (pdpuy. 

And  in  his  Antigone,  338,  she  is  characterized  as  “the  highest  of 
the  deities,  imperishable  and  unwearied : ” 

Qe&y  re  ray  virepTaray , 7 ay 
&(pdiToy , OLKa/iarav  air orpuerai,  /c.r.X. 

In  his  Philoctetes,  391,  she  is  addressed  as  “the  all-nurturing  earth, 
the  mother  of  Zeus  himself:  ” 

’Opearepa  irapfluTi  Ta,  parep  aurov  A tbs, 

Si  rby  peyav  UaKTaAby  evxpv<roy  vepets. 

Euripides  also,  in  his  Hippolytus,  601,  makes  his  hero  invoke 
“ Mother  Earth  : ” 

ii  yaTa  prjrep  tjAiov  t’  ayanruxal,  k.t.A. 

So  too  in  the  Helena,  39  : 

£s  oxAov  fipoTwv 

it  At]  Bovs  re  Koviplaae  prjripa  x^Va,  k.t.A. 

And  again  in  the  same  drama,  613,  the  heroine  speaks  of  Heaven 
as  the  Eather : 

irarip  is  ovpaybv 

factor 

In  his  Dacchte,  274,  the  same  poet  makes  Teiresias  thus  identify 
Earth  with  the  goddess  Demeter : 

Svo  yap,  a veavla, 

ra  it  pun  ev  avOponrotcn,  Ar)pi]TT\p  6ea. 

&}  S’  early  uvopa  S’  dirdrepoy  0ovAet  /caAei, 
av T7)  pey  ev  (jipotaiv  iicrpetpei  fiporovs. 

“ Two  things,  o youth,  are  the  first  among  men,  the  goddess  Demeter, 
and  she  is  the  Earth.  Call  her  by  either  name  as  you  please.  She 
nourishes  mortals  with  dry  sustenance.” 40  The  second  deity  is  Dio- 
nysus who  gives  them  the  j uice  of  the  grape. 

40  In  describing  the  Egyptian  cosmogony  Diodorus  Siculus  i.  12  also  thus  connects 
the  Earth  with  Demeter  : TV  yrjv  wairep  ayyeiiv  ti  ruv  cpuopevu v vtroAapfidyoyras 
pTjrepa  vpoauyopevaaf  k<x!  robs  "EAArjvas  Si  touttji/  TrapctTrAriaiuis  Ar\pTjrpav  KaAuy, 
Ppaxv  perareBeia-ps  tt}s  Aegeus-  rb  yap  vaAatby  ovopd(ea6at  yrjv  p-prepa,  KaBairep 
ical  t V Oprpea  irpopaprvpe'tv  Keyovra  “ yfj  pfryp  ndvruv,  Afjp-prrjp  irAouToSSretpa.” 

“And  they  say  that,  conceiving  the  Earth  as  a sort  of  receptacle  of  the  things  which 
were  produced,  they  called  her  mother  ; and  that  the  Greeks  in  like  manner  call  her 
Demeter,  with  a slight  alteration  of  the  letters  ( i.e . Demeter  for  Gemeter) : for  of 
old  she  was  called  ‘Earth  Mother’  (Gen  metera),  as  Orpheus  too  testifies  when  ho 
6peaks  of  ‘ the  Earth  the  mother  of  all  things,  Demeter,  the  giver  of  wealth.’  ” 
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And  in  the  6th  fragment  from  the  Chrysippus  of  the  same  dramatist 
we  find  the  following  passage : 

Taia  /leyitrrr)  Kal  Aibs  alG^p, 

6 p. iv  avBpdirwv  Kal  Be wv  yevirw p, 

7]  S’  vypo(36\ovs  crrayAuas  vot'ious 
irapaSe^apivq  t'iktu  Bvaruvs, 
tIktu  5f  fiopav,  tpvAa  re  Bqpwv, 
tidev  ovk  aSiictts 
p.’fyrrip  iravTwv  vev&pLitrrai. 

“ The  mighty  Earth,  and  Jove’s  either, — of  these  the  one  is  the  gene- 
rator of  men  and  gods,  and  the  other,  receiving  the  drops  of  moisture, 
produces  mortals,  produces  food,  and  the  tribes  of  animals; — whence 
she  is  not  unjustly  regarded  as  the  mother  of  all.”  41 

The  earth  also  appears  to  be  regarded  by  Pindar  (Nem.  6,  1 ft.)  as 
the  common  parent,  or  sustainer,  of  both  gods  and  men  : 

*Ev  avSpwv,  %v  Bewv  yivos • eK  ptas  Si  irviopev 
paTpbs  aptyirtpot  ’ 

“ There  is  one  race  of  men,  and  one  of  gods ; but  we  both  draw  our 
breath  from  the  same  mother.” 

In  the  following  passage  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  vol.  v.  p.  355 
(Diod.  Sic.  i.  7 ;42  Euseb.  P.  E.  i.  p.  20d)43,  and  in  the  fragment  of  Euri- 

41  See  also  Plato,  Repub.  iii.  20 : ’Eirei81;  Se  irai/TeXS s Qtipya.trp.ivoi  ■fitrav  Kal 
ft  yrj  ai/Tovs  p-qr-qp  oltra  avfi «e,  k.t.A.  “ But  when  they  were  perfectly  fashioned, 
and  the  earth,  their  mother,  sent  them  forth,”  etc.  See  also  the  Menexenus,  Sect.  7 : 
from  which  I extract  the  following  : 8 81j  «al  i)  qpeTepa  yrj  re  tea  1 pvrrtp  ittavhv 
TtKpijpiov  napixtrai  ws  avBpwirovs  yevvqtrapivq-  . . . ov  yap  yrj  yuvaiKa  peplp-qrat 
Kvrjtret  xal  yevvfitrei  aAAa  ywh  yrjv.  “ Whereby  our  own  land  and  mother  (Attica) 
gives  sufficient  proof  that  she  has  produced  men,”  etc.  And  : “ For  the  earth  does 
not  imitate  woman  in  becoming  pregnant,  and  bearing  offspring,  but  woman  the  earth.” 

42  Diodorus  begins  the  passage  i.  7,  in  which  he  introduces  these  lines  from  Euri- 
pides, as  follows  : He  tells  us  that  in  the  opinion  of  some  speculators  “ heaven  and 
earth  had,  according  to  the  original  constitution  of  things,  but  one  form,  the  natural 
properties  of  the  two  being  blended;  but  that  afterwards,  when  the  body  of  the  one 
had  become  separated  from  that  of  the  other,  the  world  assumed  that  regular  arrange- 
ment which  we  now  witness,”  etc.  (Kara,  yap  rqv  apxrjs  twv  SAwv  ovtnatriv  ptav 
*Xelv  ‘Seav  ovpaviv  re  Kal  yrjv,  peptypivqs  avrwv  rrjs  <pv trews-  ptra  Si  ravra  Sia- 
trravTwv  twv  awparwv  air'  aAAriAwv  rbv  pev  trier  pov  irepiAa&etv  anatrav  Tqv  ipwuivqv 
iv  aiiTtp  trvvrat tv,  k.t.A.).  After  giving  the  details  of  this  development,  he  concludes  : 
“ And  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  universe,  Euripides,  who  was  a disciple  of 
Anaxagoras,  the  physical  philosopher,  does  not  appear  to  have  differed  from  the  views 
which  have  been  stated  ” (eoi/re  Si  irepl  Tijs  twv  SAwv  tpvcrews  ov  S'  EvpnriSqs  Sia- 
tpwve? v t o7s  irpoetpripivois,  ptaB-qT^s  £iv  'AvQayopov  too  tpvtriKov).  He  then  quotes 
the  lines  given  in  the  text. 

43  See  \Y.  Dindorf’s  Euripides,  vol.  ii.  p.  915,  ed.  Oxford,  1833. 
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pides,  which  is  there  preserved,  we  find  that  a doctrine,  partly  similar 
to  that  of  the  Aitareya  Brahmana  adduced  above,  regarding  heaven 
and  earth,  is  ascribed  to  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  was  ex- 
pressed by  his  disciple  the  poet : 

’Ava£ ayipa  irpoffe<polTt]<Tev  Eupi7riSr)s.  'Ava\aybpov  8e  Aoyos  early  in  irdura 
iv  iraaiy,  elra  varepov  SieKplOtf.  per  a ravra  dplXtjcre  teal  2(oKpaTei,  nal  ini  rb  airo- 
piirepov  ijyaye  Toy  \iyov.  ifioAoyu  ovu  Tijy  SiSaa/caAlay  rr\v  a.p\alav  Silt  rij s 
MeAayiVrrjs* 

Kovk  ipbs  6 pvOos,  aAA’  c/irjs  p.T)Tpbs  irapa, 
ws  ovpavis  re  yaia  r’  fjv  juoptpb  filer 
e’lrel  5’  e’xaplaflijaay  aAApAajy  8 l%at 
riKTOvcri  irdvra  KaveSuiKav  els  (pacts 
8 evdpr),  irereiya,  drj pas,  ovs  8'  aA fit)  rpeipei, 
y evos  Te  flypriy. 

“Euripides  frequented  the  lectures  of  Anaxagoras.  Now  it  was  the 
theory  of  that  philosopher  that  all  things  were  confounded  (lit.  all 
things  were  in  all  things),  but  afterwards  became  separated.  Euripides 
afterwards  associated  with  Socrates,  and  became  doubtful  regarding 
the  theory.  He  accordingly  admits  the  ancient  doctrine  by  the 
mouth  of  Melanippe : ‘ The  saying  is  not  mine  but  came  from  my 
mother,  that  formerly  the  Heaven  and  Earth  formed  one  substance : 
but  when  they  were  separated  from  each  other,  they  gave  birth  to  all 
things,  and  brought  them  forth  into  the  light,  trees,  birds,  beasts, 
fishes,  and  the  race  of  mortals.’  ” 

The  appellation  of  mother  is  naturally  applied  to  the  earth,  as  the 
source  from  which  all  vegetable  products  spring,  as  well  as  the  home 
of  all  living  creatures.  This  is  remarked  by  Lucretius,  “ De  Rerum 
Nature,”  in  these  lines,  v.  793  ff.  : 

“ Nam  neque  de  caelo  cecidisse  animalia  possunt, 

Nec  terrestria  de  salsis  exisse  lacunis : 

Linquitur  ut  merito  maternum  nomen  adepta 
Terra  sit,  e terra  quoniam  sunt  cuncta  creata,”  etc. 

And  again,  v.  821 : 

“ Quare  etiam  atque  etiam  maternum  nomen  adepta 
Terra  tenet  merito,  quoniam  genus  ipsa  creavit 
Humanum  atque  animal  prope  certo  tempore  fudit,”  etc. 

And  in  illustration  of  the  idea  that  Heaven  is  the  father  of  all  things, 

I may  quote  his  words,  ii.  991  : 

“ Denique  cselesti  sumus  omnes  semine  oriundi : 

Omnibus  file  idem  pater  est,  unde  alma  liquentis 
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Umoris  guttas  mater  cum  terra  recepit,41 
Feta  parit  nitidas  fruges  arbustaque  laeta 
Et  genus  humanum,”  etc. 

And  ii.  998  : 

“ Qua  propter  merito  maternum  nomen  adepta  est. 

Cedit  idem  retro  de  terra  quod  fuit  ante, 

In  terras,  et  quod  missumst  ex  setheris  oris 
Id  rursum  cseli  rellatum  templa  receptant.” 

See  also  v.  799  : 

“ Quo  minus  est  mirum,  si  turn  sunt  plura  coorta 
Et  majora,  nova  tellure  atque  adhere  adulta,”  etc. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  these  passages  by  finding  them  referred  to 
in  Professor  Sellar’s  “Roman  Poets  of  the  Republic,”  pp.  236,  247, 
and  276.  See  also  Lucretius  i.  250  : 

Postremo  pereunt  imbres,  ubi  eos  pater  aether 
In  gremium  matris  terrai  praecipitavit ; 

And  v.  318  : 

Denique  jam  tuere  hoc,  circum  supraque  quod  omnem, 

Continet  amplexu  terram  : 

See  also  Pacuvius  86,  quoted  by  Mr.  Munro  in  his  Notes  on  Lucretius 
v.  318,  and  Virgil,  Georgies  ii.  325,  cited  in  his  note  on  Lucr.  i.  250 : 

Turn  pater  omnipotens  fecundis  imbribus  aether 
Conjugis  in  gremium  laetae  descendit  et  omnis 
Magnus  alit  magno  commixtus  corpore  fetus. 

Mr.  Munro  there  remarks : “ From  the  Vedas  to  the  Pervigilium 
Veneris  poets  and  philosophers  love  to  celebrate  this  union  of  ether 
and  earth,  ether  as  father  descending  in  showers  into  the  lap  of  mother 
earth.”  See  the  same  author’s  notes  on  Lucr.  ii.  991. 45  Tacitus,  too, 
informs  us  in  his  Germania,  40  : Nec  quidquam  notabile  in  singulis  nisi 
quod  in  commune  Ertham,  it  ed  Terram  matrem,  colunt,  eamque  inter- 
venire rebus  hominum,  invehi  populis  arbitrantur.46  “ Nor  is  there 
anything  in  regard  to  particular  points  which  deserves  remark  except 
that  they  all  together  worship  Ertha,  i.e.  Mother  Earth,  and  think 
that  she  intervenes  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  moves  round  among  the 
nations.” 

44  Compare  A.V.  xii.  1,  12,  42,  quoted  above,  p.  23. 

45  See  also  Professor  Max  Muller’s  Lectures  on  Language,  ii.  459,  and  Mr.  C. 
Bruce’s  paper  “On  the  Vedic  Conception  of  the  Earth,”  Journ.  R.  A.  S.  xix.  330  ff. 

46  Ed.  F.  Ritter  (Cambridge  and  London,  1848)  who  substitutes  Ertham  for  the 
common  reading  Nertham.  See  his  Notes  in  loco,  and  on  Section  9. 
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(3)  Heaven  and  earth  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  created. 

On  the  other  hand,  Heaven  and  Earth  are  spoken  of  in  other  places 
as  themselves  created.  Thus  it  is  said  (i.  160,  4;  iv.  56,  3),  that  he 
who  produced  heaven  and  earth  must  have  been  the  most  skilful 
artizan  of  all  the  gods47  {ay am  devdnam  apasdm  apastamo  yo  jajuna 
rodasl  viSvasambhuvd : sa  it  svapd  bhuvaneshu  dsa  yah  ime  dydvd-pri- 
thivi  jajdna ).  Again,  Indra  is  described  as  their  creator  ( janitd  divo 
janitd  prithivyah)  (vi.  30,  5;  viii.  36,  4); 48  as  having  beautifully 
fashioned  them  by  his  power  and  skill  (x.  29,  6,  mdtre  nu  te  sumite 
Indra  purvi  dyaur  majmand  prithivl  kdvyena ) ; as  having  generated 
from  his  own  body  the  father  and  the  mother  (by  which  heaven 
and  earth  are  clearly  intended  (x.  54,  3.  Kah  u nu  te  mahimanah 
samasya  asmat  purve  rishayo  antam  dpuh  | yan  mdtaram  cha 
pitaram  cha  sulcam  ajanayathds  tanvah  svdydh ) ; as  having  bestowed 
them  on  his  worshippers  (iii.  34,  8.  Sasdna  yah  prithivlm  dydm 
utemdm) ; as  sustaining  and  upholding  them  ( dadhara  yah  prithivlm 
dydm  utemdm)  (iii.  32,  8;  iii.  44,  3;  vi.  17,  7;  x.  55,  l);49  as 
grasping  them  in  his  hand  (iii.  30,  5.  Ime  chid  Indra  rodasl  apdre  yat 
saihgribhndh  maghavan  kasir  it  te) ; as  stretching  them  out  like  a hide 
(viii.  6.  5.  Ojas  tad  asya  titvishe  ubhe  yat  samavarttayat  | Indras  char- 
mer a rodasl).  The  same  deity  is  elsewhere  (vi.  30,  1)  said  to  transcend 
heaven  and  earth,  which  are  equal  to  only  a half  of  the  god 60  (Pra 

47  This  phrase  is,  perhaps,  primarily  meant  as  an  eulogy  of  the  heaven  and  earth, 
by  expressing  that  he  must  have  been  a most  glorious  being  who  was  the  author  of 
so  grand  a production  as  heaven  and  earth  (see  Sayana  on  R.V.  i.  160,  4,  who  says, 
“ that  having  in  the  previous  verse  magnified  the  heaven  and  earth  by  lauding 
their  son  the  sun,  the  poet  now  magnifies  them  by  exalting  their  maker”).  But  it 
also  appears  to  intimate  that,  in  the  idea  of  the  writer,  the  heaven  and  earth  were, 
after  all,  produced  by  some  greater  being.  In  iv.  17,  4,  it  is  similarly  said  that  “ the 
maker  of  Indra  was  a most  skilful  artist.” 

48  The  A.V.  xii.  1.  10,  says:  “May  our  mother  the  earth  whom  Indra,  the  lord 
of  power,  made,  friendly  to  himself,  give  milk  to  me  her  son  ( Indro  yam  chakre  at- 
mane  anamitraih  sachlpatih  | sa  no  bhumir  visrijatam  mat  a putraya  me  payah. 

49  "Who  are  the  sons  or  children  of  Indra's  brother  ( bhratuh  putran)  mentioned  in 
this  verse,  and  who  is  the  brother  ? 

50  In  viii.  59,  5,  it  is  said  : “ If,  Indra,  a hundred  heavens  and  a hundred  earths 
were  thine,  a thousand  suns  could  not  equal  thee,  thunderer,  nor  anything  born, 
nor  both  worlds”  {pad  dyavah  Indra  te  s'ataih  salam  bhumir  uta  suuh  \ na  tva  vajrin 
sahasram  surydh  anu  na  jdtam  ashta  rodasl). 
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ririche  divah  Indrah  prithivyah  arddham  id  asya  prati  rodasi  ubhe) ; 
and  they  are  further  represented  as  following  him  as  a chariot  wheel  a 
horse  (viii.  6,  38.  Anu  tva  rodasi  ubhe  chakram  na  vartti  etasam ) ; as 
bowing  down  before  him  (i.  131,  1.  Indr  ay  a hi  Dyaur  asuro  anamnata 
Indray  a mahi  prithivi  varimabhih);51  as  trembling  from  fear  of  him  (iv. 
17,  2.  Tava  tvisho  janiman  rejata  Dyauh  rejad  bhumir  bhiyasd  svasya 
manyoh 52  | See  also  iv.  22,  3 f . ; vi.  17,  9;  viii.  86,  14) ; as  being  dis- 
turbed by  his  greatness  (vii.  23,  3.  Vi  bddhishta  rodasi  mahitvd  Indrah) ; 
as  subject  to  his  dominion  (x.  89,  10.  Indro  divah  Indrah  ise  prithi- 
vyCih) ; and  as  doing  homage  to  his  power  (viii.  82,  12.  Adha  te  apra- 
tishkutdm  devi  sushmam  saparyatah  \ ubhe  susipra  rodasi ).  The  creation 
of  heaven  and  earth  is  also  ascribed  to  other  deities,  as  to  Soma  and 
Pushan  (ii.  40,  1.  Somupushand  janand  rayindm  janand  divo  jandnd 
prithivyah );  to  Soma  (ix.  98,  9.  Sa  vdm  yajneshu  Mdnavi  Indur 
janishta  rodasi  | devo  devi  ityddi  | 53  See  also  ix.  90,  1 ; ix.  96,  5) ; to 
Dhatri  (x.  190,  3.  Suryd-chandramasau  Dhutd  yathupurvam 54  akal- 
payat  | divafh  cha  prithivim  cha  antariksham  atho  svah );  to  Hiranya- 
garbha  (x.  121,  9.  Md  no  hiihsij  janitd  yah  prithivyah  yo  vd  divafh 
satyadharmd  jajdna  | Comp.  v.  5) ; they  are  declared  to  have  received 
their  shape  and  variety  of  forms,  from  Tvashtri,  though  themselves 
parents  (x.  110,  9.  Yah  ime  dydvdprithivi  janitri  rupair  apimsad  bliu- 
vandni  visvd ) ; to  have  sprung  respectively  from  the  head  and  the  feet 
of  Purusha  (x.  90,  14.  Nabhydh  asya  antariksham  sirshno  dyauh  sama- 
varttata  \ padbhyum  bhumih) ; and  to  be  sustained  or  supported  by 
Mitra  (iii.  59,  1),  by  Savitri  (iv.  53,  2 ; x.  149,  1.  Savitd  yantraih  pri- 

61  Heaven  (Dyaus)  is  here  styled  asurah,  “ the  divine,”  as  also  in  iii.  53,  7. 

62  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  as  if,  according  to  the  fourth  verse  of  this  hymn 
(iv.  17,  4),  the  Heaven,  Dyaus,  was  the  father  of  Indra  (see  Professor  Wilson’s 
translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  151).  But  the  meaning  seems  to  be  : “ The  Heaven  esteemed 
that  thy  father  was  a stalwart  hero : he  was  a most  skilful  artist  who  made 
Indra,  who  produced  the  celestial  thunderer,  unshaken,  as  the  world  (cannot  be 
shaken)  from  its  place.”  This  is  confirmed  by  verse  1,  which  says  that  the  Heaven 
acknowledged  Indra’s  power;  and  by  verse  2,  which  represents  it  as  trembling  at  his 
birth.  See  also  vi.  72,  3. 

53  The  two  worlds,  rodasi,  are  here  styled  devi,  “ divine,”  and  mdnavi,  “human,” 
or  “connected  with  men,”  or  “friendly  to  men.” 

64  It  is  remarkable  that  here  Dhatri  is  said  to  have  formed  the  sun,  moon,  sky, 
earth,  air,  and  heaven,  as  before ; as  if,  agreeably  to  the  Puranic  conception,  they 
had  previously  existed,  and  been  destroyed.  See  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  2nd  cd. 
j>p.  51,  66,  76. 
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thivlm  aramndd  ashambhane  Savita  dyarn  adrimhat),  by  Yaruna  (vi.  70, 
1 ; vii.  86,  1 ; viii.  42,  1),  by  Indra  and  Soma  (vi.  72,  2),  by  Soma 
(ix.  87,  2),  and  by  Hiranyagarbha  (x.  121,  5). 

(4)  Speculations  about  their  origin. 

In  other  passages  we  encounter  various  speculations  about  their 
origin.  In  i.  185,  1,  the  perplexed  poet  enquires,  “Which  of 
these  two  was  the  first,55  and  which  the  last?  How  have  they 
been  produced?  Sages,  who  knows?”  ( Katard  purvd  hatard  apard 
ayoh  hatha  jate  havayoh  ho  vi  veda ).56  In  vii.  34,  2,  the  waters  are 
said  to  know  the  birth-place  of  heaven  and  earth  (viduh  prithivyah 
divo  janitrarh  srinvanti  dpo  adha  hsharantih).  In  x.  31,  7,  the  Bishi 
asks:  “What  was  the  forest,  what  was  the  tree,  from  which  they 
fashioned  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  which  abide  undecaying  and  per- 
petual, (whilst)  the  days  and  many  dawns  have  disappeared  ? ” ( him 
svid  vanam  hah  u sa  vrihshah  dsa  yato  dyuvu-prithivi  nishtatahshuh  \ 
samtasthdne  ajare  itautl  ahdni  purvlr  ushaso  jaranta).  This  question  is 
repeated  in  x.  81,  4; 57  and  in  the  same  hymn  (verses  2 and  3)  the 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth  is  ascribed  to  the  sole  agency  of  the  god 
Yisvakarman : 58  2.  “ What  was  the  support,  what  and  how  was  the 
basis  from  which  by  his  might  the  all-seeing  Yisvakarman  produced 
the  earth,  and  spread  out  the  sky?  3.  The  one  god  who  has  on  every 
side  eyes,  faces,  arms,  and  feet,  blows  with  his  arms  and  his  wings, 
when  producing  the  heaven  and  earth”  (2.  Kirn  svid  asld  adliishthanam 
arambhanaih  hatamat  svit  hatha  aslt  | yato  bhumim  janayan  Visvaharmd 
vi  dyarn  aurnod  mahind  visvachahshdh  | 3.  Vi&vataschahshur  uta  visvato- 
nxuhho  visvatobdhur  uta  visvataspdt  | sam  bdhubhyam  dhamati  sam  pata- 

65  S’atap.  Br.  xiv.  I,  2,  10,  Iyam  prithivi  bhutasya  prathama-ja,  “ This  earth  is 
the  firstborn  of  created  things.” 

56  Compare  Professor  Muller’s  Lectures  on  Language,  ii.  488,  and  Nirukta  iii.  22. 

57  See  also  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  9,  6,  where  the  answer  is  given,  “ Brahma  was  the 
forest,  Brahma  was  that  tree  from  which  they  fashioned  heaven  and  earth  ” ( Brahma 
vanam  Brahma  sa  vrihshah  asid  yato  dyavapr  'dhivi  nishtatahshuh).  In  A.V.  xii.  1, 
60,  Yisvakarman  is  said  to  have  sought  the  earth  with  an  oblation  when  she  had 
entered  into  the  fluid  atmosphere  ( yam  anvaichhad  Visvaharmd  antar  arnave  rajasi 
pravishtam).  Compare  the  accounts  in  the  Brahmanas  and  Purunas  of  the  earth 
being  sunk  beneath  the  waters  at  the  creation,  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  2nd  ed.  pp. 
50-55,  76. 

88  See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  4 ff.,  and  Haug’s  Aitareya  Brahmana,  ii.  299. 
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trair  dydvu-lhuml  janayam  devah  ekah).  In  x.  72,  which  will  be 
quoted  in  the  next  section,  a different  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of 
heaven  and  earth.  In  R.V.  x.  129,  1,  it  is  said  that  originally  there 
was  “ nothing  either  non-existent  or  existent,  no  atmosphere  or  sky 
beyond  ” ( na  asad  usld  no  sad  dslt  taddnlm  na  disld  rajo  no  vyoma  paro 
yat) ; and  in  Taitt.  hr.  ii.  2,  9,  Iff.,  it  is  declared,  that  “formerly 
nothing  existed,  neither  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  atmosphere,”  and  their 
formation  is  described : “ That,  being  non-existent,  resolved,  ‘ Let  me 
become,’  ” etc.  ({dam  vai  agre  naiva  kinchana  dslt  \ na  dyaur  dslt  | na 
prithivl  | na  antariksham  \ tad  asad  eva  san  mano  'kurata  “ sydm  ” iti  | 
The  passage  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  27  ff.) 

It  is,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  24),  a conception  of  the  Greek,  as 
well  as  of  the  oldest  Indian,  mythology,  that  the  gods  sprang  from 
Heaven  and  earth  (in  the  former  case  Ouranos  and  Gaia).  The  Indian 
god  who  is  represented  in  the  Veda  as  the  consort  of  the  Earth  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  gods,  does  not,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  bear  the  same 
name  as  the  corresponding  divinity  among  the  Greeks,  but  is  called  Dyaus, 
or  Dyausli  pitar.  But  this  latter  name  is  in  its  origin  identical  with  Zeus, 
or  Zeus  pater,  and  Jupiter,  or  Diespiter,  the  appellations  given  to  the 
supreme  god  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,59  whom  Hesiod  represents  as 
the  grandson  of  Ouranos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Ouranos 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  Indian  deity  Varuna,  who,  though  he  is  not 
regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the  gods,  yet,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully 
in  a future  section,  is  considered  to  coincide  with  Ouranos  in  repre- 
senting the  sky. 

The  word  Prithivl,  on  the  other  hand,  which  in  most  parts  of  the 
Rig-veda  is  used  for  Earth,  has  no  connection  with  any  Greek  word  of 
the  same  meaning.  It  seems,  however,  originally  to  have  been  merely 
an  epithet,  meaning  “ broad  ; ” 60  and  may  have  supplanted  the  older 

69  For  the  proof  of  the  identity  of  Dyaus  and  Zeus,  see  Prof.  Muller’s  Lectures  on 
Language,  i.  11 ; ii.  425-434;  Prof.  M.  Breal,  “Hercule  et  Cacus,”  102;  Hartung, 

“ Religion  und  Mythologie  der  Griechen,”  ii.  5 f. ; iii.  1 ff.  See  also  iii.  pp.  45  f.,  and 
and  76  f.  of  the  last-named  work,  where  Hera,  the  consort  of  Zeus,  is  described  as  a 
representative  of  the  earth,  and  where  Uranos  and  Gaea,  Kronos  and  Rhea,  Zeus 
and  Hera,  though  described  in  the  Greek  mythology  as  successive  pairs  of  deities, 
are  yet  asserted  to  be  essentially  the  same  couples,  with  altered  names. 

60  Compare  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  52,  53,  two  passages  from  the 
Taittiriya  Sanhita  and  Brfthmana,  in  which  the  formation  of  the  earth  is  described, 
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word  Go,  which  (with  Gmd  and  Jma)  stands  at  the  head  of  the  earliest 
Indian  vocabulary,  the  Nighantu,  as  one  of  the  synonyms  of  PrithivI 
(earth),  and  which  closely  resembles  the  Greek  rata  or  r^.  In  this  way 
Gaur  matar  may  possibly  have  once  corresponded  to  the  r?j  tip  or 
Ar)/i^T7)p  of  the  Greeks. 

Professor  Benfey  (Orient  und  Occident,  i.  48,  note  275,  which  the 
German  reader  may  consult),  and  M.  Michel  Breal  (Hercule  et  Cacus, 
p.  101)  are  of  opinion  that  the  functions  which  in  the  older  Indian 
mythology  were  assigned  to  Dyaus,  were  at  a later  period  transferred 
to  Indra,  whose  characteristics  will  form  the  subject  of  a later  section. 

and  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  derived  the  name  of  PrithivI  from  its  being  extended 
(apralhata).  See  also  R.V.  ii.  15,  2,  sa  dhdrayat  prithimm  paprathat  cha  | “He 
upheld  the  earth  (prithivl),  and  spread  it  out”  ( paprathat ). 
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SECTION  III. 

ADITI.61 

I proceed  to  Aditi,  who  is,  in  idea  at  least,  if  not  chronologically, 
one  of  the  older  Indian  deities,  and  who  is  the  only  goddess,  except 
Nishtigri 62  and  Ushas,  whom  I have  noticed  as  specified  by  name  in 
the  R.V.  as  the  mother  of  any  of  the  gods. 

(1)  The  epithets  by  which  she  is  characterized. 

Though  not  the  subject  of  any  separate  hymn,  Aditi  is  an  object  of  fre- 
quent celebration  in  the  Rig- veda,  where  she  is  supplicated  for  blessings 
on  children  and  cattle  (as  in  i.  43,  2.  yatha  no  Aditih  karat  pdsve  nrilhyo 
yatha  gave  | yatha  tokaya  rudriyam),  for  protection  and  for  forgiveness. 
She  is  represented,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  13),  as  the  mother 
of  Yaruna  and  some  of  the  other  deities.  In  the  Nighantu,  or 
ancient  vocabulary  prefixed  to  the  Nirukta,  the  word  Aditi  is  given 
a synonym  (1)  of  prithivl,  the  earth;  (2)  of  vdch,  voice;  (3)  of  go, 
cow;63  and  (4)  in  the  dual,  of  dyavd-prithivyau,  heaven  and  earth 
(Nigh.  i.  1,  11  ; 2,  11 ; 3,  30).  In  the  Nirukta  (iv.  22)  she  is  defined 
as  the  mighty  mother  of  the  gods  ( adind  deva-matd).ei  In  another  part 

61  Before  commencing  the  revision  of  this  section,  I had  received  the  first  vol.  of 
Prof.  Miiller’s  translation  of  the  Rig-veda,  which  contains,  pp.  230-251,  an  able 
dissertation  on  Aditi.  See  the  same  author’s  Lectures  on  Language,  ii.  500. 

62  See  note  in  p.  13. 

63  Compare  R.Y.  viii.  90,  15,  gam  andgam  aditim  ; and  Vaj.  Sanh.  xiii.  43,  where 
Agni  is  supplicated  not  to  injure  her  ( gam  ma  himsir  Aditim  virajam ),  and  49 
( ghritaih  duhanam  aditim  janay a) . 

64  In  R.V.  i.  113,  19,  Ushas  (the  dawn)  is  styled  “ the  mother  of  the  gods,  and  the 
manifestation  of  Aditi”  ( maid  devdnam  Aditer  anikam)  ; or,  as  Sayana  explains,  the 
rival  of  Aditi,  from  her  appearing  to  call  all  the  gods  into  existence  when  they  are 
worshipped  in  the  morning,  as  Aditi  really  gave  them  birth.  Compare  i.  115,  1. 
Muller,  Transl.  of  R.V.  i.  231,  renders  Aditer  anikam,  “the  face  of  Aditi.” 
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(xi.  22)  of  the  same  work  (where  the  different  gods  are  taken  up  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  list  in  the  Nighantu,  chap.  5)  she 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  female  divinities  of  the  intermediate  region 
[atha  ato  madhya-stdndh  striyah  | tdsdm  Aditih  prathamdgumim  bha- 
vati).  In  numerous  texts  of  the  R.V.  Aditi  is  styled  the  “ goddess,” 
or  the  “divine”  (devf)  (as  in  iv.  55,  3,  7 ; v.  51,  11;  vi.  50,  1 ; vii. 
38,  4;  vii.  40,  2;  viii.  25,  10;  viii.  27,  5;  viii.  56,  10),  the  “irre- 
sistible goddess”  (devi  Aditir  anarvu,  ii.  40,  6;  vii.  40,  4;  x.  92,  14), 
“the  luminous,65  the  supporter  of  creatures,  the  celestial”  ( jyotish - 
rnalim  Aditim  dhurayat-hhitim 66  svarvatlm , i.  136,  3),  the  “widely 
expanded  ” ( uru-vyachah ,67  v.  46,  6),  the  friend  of  all  men  ” ( visva - 
janytim,  vii.  10,  4).  In  v.  69,  3,  the  rishi  exclaims  : “ In  the  morning 
I continually  invoke  the  divine  Aditi,  at  mid-day,  at  the  setting 68  of 
the  sun”  ( prdtar  devim  Aditim  johavimi  madhyandine  uditu  suryasya.) 
In  i.  185,  3,  her  gifts — pure,  unassailable,  celestial,  imperishable,  and 
inspiring  veneration, — are  supplicated  (aneho  dutram  Aditer  anarvam  kuve 
svarvad  avadham  namasvat );  and  in  another  place  (i.  166,  12)  the  large 
blessings  conferred  by  the  Maruts  are  compared  to  the  beneficent  deeds 
of  Aditi  {dirghaiii  vo  dutram  Aditer  iva  vratam ).69  In  iv.  55,  3,  she  is 
styled  Pastya,  which  Professor  Roth  understands  to  mean  a household 
goddess  (comp.  Muller,  p.  248).  In  the  Vaj.  S.  she  is  thus  celebrated, 
21,5  (=A.V.  vii.  6,  2) : “ Let  us  invoke  to  aid  us  the  great  mother 
of  the  devout,  the  mistress  of  the  ceremonial,  the  strong  in  might,  the 
undecaying,  the  widely-extended,  the  protecting,  the  skilfully  guiding 
Aditi  ” ( maldm  u shu  mutaram  suvratdnum  ritanya  patnlm  avase  huvema  | 
luvi/cshatram  ajarantlm  uruchim  susarmunam  Aditim  svpranitim. 

65  See  Roth  in  Journ.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vi.  69;  and  compare  R.V.  vii.  82,  10: 
“We  celebrate  the  beneficent  light  of  Aditi,”  etc.  ( avadhramjyotih ). 

66  The  same  epithet,  dhdrayat-lcshiti,  is,  in  R.V.  x.  132,  2,  applied  to  Mitra  and 
Varuna,  the  sons  of  Aditi. 

67  Compare  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  4,  2,  7 : Send  ha  ndma  prithivl  dhananjaya  visvavyachah 
Aditih  suryatvak. 

68  The  word  uditi  here  is  understood  both  by  Roth  (s.t>.),  by  Kuhn  (in  his  review 
of  this  essay),  and  Muller  (Transl.  R.V.  i.  231,  232),  to  signify  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

°9  Muller,  p.  199,  translates  this:  “your  bounty  extends  as  far  as  the  sway  oi 
Aditi.”  See  his  note  on  the  different  senses  of  vrata,  pp.  225  ff. 
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(2)  Origin  of  the  conception  of  Aditi  according  to  Professors  Roth  and 

Muller. 

In  the  Lexicon  of  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  the  word  aditi  is  taken  (in 
addition  to  other  senses  which  are  also  assigned)  to  signify  “ infinity, 
especially  the  boundlessness  of  heaven  in  opposition  to  the  finiteness  of 
the  earth,  and  its  spaces ; ” and  this  signification  is  considered  to  he 
personified  in  the  goddess  Aditi.  In  his  Illustrations  of  the  Mrukta, 
pp.  150  f.  Professor  Roth  had  understood  the  word  to  mean  “ inviola- 
bility,” “imperishableness and  when  personified  as  a goddess,  to  denote 
eternity,  her  sons  the  Adityas  being  the  sons  of  eternity,  and  the  solar 
and  luminous  gods  Yaruna,  Mitra,  Avyaman,  Bhaga,  etc.,  being  pre- 
eminently the  eternal  deities,  as  light  was  regarded  as  the  immaterial 
and  eternal  principle.  In  his  essay  on  the  highest  gods  of  the  Arian 
nations  (Journ.  of  the  German  Or.  Society,  vi.  68  f.)  the  same  writer 
says:  “Aditi,  eternity,  or  the  eternal,  is  the  element  which  sustains, 
and  is  sustained  by,  the  Adityas.  This  conception,  owing  to  the 
character  of  what  it  embraces,  had  not  in  the  Yedas  been  carried  out 
into  a definite  personification,  though  the  beginings  of  such  are  not 
wanting.  ....  This  eternal  and  inviolable  principle,  in  which  the 
Adityas  live,  and  which  constitutes  their  essence,  is  the  celestial 
light.” 

In  a note  on  R.V.  i.  166,  12  (Trans,  of  the  Rig-veda,  i.  230), 
Professor  Muller  says  that  “Aditi,  an  ancient  god  or  goddess,  is  in 
reality  the  earliest  name  invented  to  express  the  Infinite ; not  the 
Infinite  as  the  result  of  a long  process  of  abstract  reasoning,  but  the 
visible  Infinite,  visible  by  the  naked  eye,  the  endless  expanse,  beyond 
the  earth,  beyond  the  clouds,  beyond  the  sky.”  And  in  the  next  page 
he  goes  on  to  remark  that  “if  we  keep  this  original  conception  (the 
conception  which  he  has  explained  in  these  two  pages)  of  Aditi  clearly 
before  us,  the  various  forms  which  Aditi  assumes,  even  in  the  hymns 
of  the  Yeda,  will  not  seem  incoherent. 

(3)  Aditi  as  the  mother  of  the  Adityas. 

I proceed  to  adduce  some  of  the  other  texts  in  which  Aditi  is  de- 
scribed and  characterized,  and  begin  with  those  in  which  she  is  repre- 
sented as  the  mother  of  Yaruna  and  the  other  kindred  gods : 
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viii.  25,  3.  Td  mdtd  vihavedasa  asuryaya  pramahasd  | mala  jajdna 
Aditir  ritdvarl  | “ The  mother,  the  great,  the  holy  Aditi,  brought 
forth  these  twain  (Mitra  and  Varuna),  the  mighty  lords  of  all  wealth, 
that  they  might  exercise  divine  power.” 

viii.  47,  9.  Aditir  nah  urushyatu  Aditir  sarma  yachhatu  | mats.  Mi- 
trasya  revato  Aryamno  Varunasya  cha  anehasah  \ “ May  Aditi  defend 
us,  may  Aditi  grant  us  protection,  she  who  is  the  mother  of  the  opulent 
Mitra,  of  Aryaman,  and  of  the  sinless  Varuna.  See  also  x.  36,  3,  and 
x.  132,  6;  and  A.V.  v.  1,  9. 

In  R.V.  ii.  27,  7,  she  is  styled  ruja-putra,’10  “ the  mother  of  kings 
in  iii.  4,  11,  su-putrd,  “ the  mother  of  excellent  sons;  ” in  viii.  56,  11, 
as  ugra-putra,  “ the  mother  of  powerful  sons  ; ” and  in  Atharva-veda, 
iii.  8,  2;  xi.  1,  11,  “the  divine  Aditi,  mother  of  heroes”  ( sura-putra ). 
All  these  epithets  have  obviously  reference  to  Varuna  and  the  other 
Adityas  as  her  offspring.  In  A.V.  viii.  9,  21,  she  is  called  Aditi,  who 
had  an  eight-fold  parturition,  who  had  eight  sons  ” ( ashta-yonir  Aditir 
ashtaputrd).  In  viii.  90,  15,  (referred  to  by  Professor  Muller  in  his 
Lectures  ii.  501,  and  in  his  Trans,  of  the  R.V.  i.  p.  237),  Aditi  appears 
to  be  described  as  the  daughter  of  the  Vasus,  the  sister  of  the  Adityas, 
and  the  mother  of  Rudras  (mdtd  rudrdndrh  duhitd  vasundm  svasd  ”dit- 
yunam  amritasya  nubhih  | pra  nu  vochafn  chikitushe  jandya  md  gam  and- 
gdm  Aditiih  vadliishta). 

In  the  Sama-veda  (=A.V.  vi.  4,  1)  the  brothers  as  well  as  the  sons 
of  Aditi  appear  to  be  mentioned,  i.  299 : “ May  Tvashtri,  Parjanya, 
and  Rrahmanaspati  [preserve]  our  divine  utterance.  May  Aditi  with 
(her)  sons  and  brothers  preserve  our  invincible  and  protecting  utter- 
ance ” 71  ( Tvashta  no  daivyaffi  vachah  Parjanyo  Brahmanaspatih  | putrair 
bhrdtribhir  Aditir  nu  putu  no  dushtaraih  tramamm  vachah).  Who  her 
brothers  may  be,  does  not  appear. 

(4)  Is  Aditi  ever  identified  with  the  sky  ? 

In  another  passage  of  the  R.V.  x.  63,  2,  Aditi  is  thus  mentioned, 
along  with  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  as  one  of  the  sources  from  which 

10  In  ii.  27,  1,  the  epithet  rdjabhyah,  “ kings,”  is  applied  to  all  the  six  Adityas 
there  named. 

71  Benfey,  however,  understands  the  sons  and  brothers  to  be  those  of  the  worshipper. 
For  tramanam  vachah  the  A.V.  reads  trayamanaih  sahah,  “delivering  force,” 
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the  gods  had  been  generated  : “ All  your  names,  ye  gods,  are  to  be 
revered,  adored,  and  worshipped ; ye  who  were  born  from  Aditi,72  from 
the  waters,  ye  who  are  born  from  the  earth,  listen  here  to  my  invo- 
cation” ( Visva  hi  vo  namasydni  vandyd  ndmdni  devdh  utayajniydni  vah  | 
ye  sthajdtdh  Aditer  adlhyas  pari  ye  prithivyds  te  me  ilia,  sruta  havam  |). 
In  this  passage  we  appear  to  find  the  same  triple  classification  of  gods 
as  celestial,  intermediate,  and  terrestrial  (comp.  A.Y.  x.  9,  12),  which 
we  have  already  met  with  in  R.V.  i.  139,  1 1,73  and  in  the  Nirukta. 
The  gods  mentioned  in  the  verse  before  us  as  sprung  from  Aditi,  might 
thus  correspond  to  the  celestial  gods,  among  whom  the  Adityas  are 
specified  by  Yaska  as  the  first  class,  or  to  the  Adityas  alone.74 

The  hymn  before  us  proceeds  in  the  next  verse  (x.  63,  3) : “Gladden, 
in  order  to  promote  our  well-being,  those  Adityas,  who  are  invigorated 
by  hymns,  the  bringers  of  vigour,  the  energetic,  to  whom  their  mother 
the  sky,  Aditi,  (or  the  infinite  sky),75  towering  to  the  empyrean, 

72  Roth,  in  his  Lexicon,  understands  the  word  Aditi  in  this  passage  to  mean  “ in- 
finity,” the  boundlessness  of  heaven  as  opposed  to  the  limitation  of  earth. 

13  The  same  threefold  origin  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  use  of  the  word 
“waters,”  to  denote  the  intermediate  region,  is  found  also  in  x.  49,  2,  where  it  is 
said  : mam  dhur  Indram  nama  devatah  divas  cha  gmas  cha  apdih  eha  jantavah  \ 
“The  gods,  both  those  who  are  the  offspring  of.  the  sky,  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
[aerial]  waters,  have  assigned  to  me  the  name  of  Indra;  ” and  in  x.  65,  9,  the  poet 
says:  Parjanya-Vata.  vrishabhd  purtshind  Indra-Vayu  Varuno  Mitro  Aryamd  ] 
devan  Aditydn  Aditim  havdmahe  ye  parthivuso  divydso  ap.su  ye  | “ Parjanya,  Yata, 
vigorous  and  shedders  of  moisture,  Indra,  Vayu,  Varuna,  Mitra,  Aryaman : We 
invoke  the  divine  Adityas,  Aditi,  those  (gods)  who  are  terrestrial,  celestial,  who 
(exist)  in  the  aerial  waters.”  The  word  “waters”  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  air,  in  ii.  38,  11,  and  x.  45,  1.  Compare  also  vii.  35,  11,  where  the  gods  are 
classed  as  divya,  parthiva,  and  apya  (celestial,  earthly,  and  aerial,  apsu  antarikshe 
bhavah : Siiyana),  v.  14  of  the  same  hymn  where  they  are  divided  into  divya , 
parthiva,  (celestial,  earthly),  and  gojata ; and  vi.  50,  11,  where  they  are  distinguished 
as  divya , parthiva,  gojata,  and  apya  (celestial,  earthly,  gojata,  and  aerial.  Sayana 
on  R.Y.  vii.  35, 14,  explains  gojata  as Prisner  jdtdh  “born  of  Pris'ni.”  On  vi.  50,  11, 
he  characterizes  PrWni  as  madhyamika  vdk,  “the  Vach  of  the  middle  region.” 
In  the  former  of  these  two  passages,  if  the  threefold  division  of  gods  is  maintained 
gojata  ought  to  be  = apya  : but  in  the  latter  passage  we  have  a fourfold  division, 
and  as  the  apya  gods  are  one  of  the  four  classes,  gojata  ought  to  designate  a dif- 
ferent class.  Roth  so  explains  the  last  word  as  meaning  the  gods  of  the  starry  heaven. 

74  Nirukta  xii.  35 : Athuto  dyusthandh  devagandh  \ tesham  Adityah  prathama- 
gdmino  bhavanti  J 

75  The  word  for  “sky”  here  is  Dyaus,  which,  if  my  rendering  is  correct,  must  in 
this  passage  be  regarded  as  feminine,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  generally  mas- 
culine, and  designated  as  father.  In  v.  59,  8,  the  words  dyaus  and  aditi  are  similarly 
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supplies  the  sweet  ambrosial  fluid.  ” ( Yebhyo  mata  madhumat  pinvate 
pay  ah  piyushaih  dyaur  aditir  adri-barhuh  \ uktha-sushman  vrishabharan 
svapnasas  tun  Adityan  anu  mada  svastaye).  This  verse,  in  which  it  may 
seem  that  Aditi  is  either  identified  with,  or  regarded  as  an  epithet  of, 
the  sky,  appears  rather  to  confirm  the  view  I have  taken  of  the  one 
which  precedes.  The  tenor  of  R.V.  x.  65,  9,  quoted  in  a preceding 
foot-note  (73),  seems,  however,  opposed  to  this  identification  of  Aditi 
with  the  sky,  as  she  and  her  sons  the  Adityas  are  there  mentioned 
separately  from  the  other  gods  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  three 
different  spheres ; though  possibly  the  last  named  classification  may  be 
meant  to  sum  up  all  the  gods  before  enumerated,  and  so  to  compre- 
hend the  Adityas  also. 

(5)  Aditi  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Earth . 

Eut  even  if  we  suppose  that  in  the  preceding  passages  it  is  intended 
to  identify  Aditi  with  the  sky,  this  identification  is  very  far  from  being 
consistently  maintained  in  the  hymns.  And  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
take  the  word  as  a constant  synonym  of  the  Earth.  For  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  Aditi  is  given  in  the  Highantu  as  one  of  the  names  of 
the  Earth,  and  in  the  dual  as  equivalent  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  and 
though  in  the  obscure  verse  R.V.  i.  72,  9,  and  in  Atharva-veda,  xiii. 
1,  38,  she  may  appear  to  be  identified  with  the  Earth,16  we  find  her  in 
many  passages  of  the  Rig-veda  mentioned  separately,  and  as  if  she 
were  distinct  from  both  the  one  and  the  other.  Thus,  in  iii.  54,  19, 
20,  it  is  said : “ S'rinotu  nah  prithivl  dyaur  utupah  suryo  nakshattrair 
uru  antariksham  | 20  , „ . Adityair  no  Aditih  srinotu  | “ May  the 
Earth  and  the  Heaven  hear  us,  the  Water,  the  Sun  with  the  stars, 
the  wide  Atmosphere  ....  20  May  Aditi  with  the  Adityas  hear  us;” 

united  : mimdtu  dyaur  aditih,  etc.  Professor  Muller  takes  aditi  in  x.  63,  3,  as  well 
as  in  v.  59,  8,  for  an  adjective,  and  renders  the  first  half  of  the  former  verse  thus : 
“ The  gods  to  whom  their  mother  yields  the  sweet  milk,  and  the  unbounded  sky,  as 
firm  as  a rock,  their  food”  (pp.  243  and  249).  But  we  should  thus  have  to  take 
Aditi  in  different  senses  in  two  adjoining  verses.  In  v.  2 of  this  hymn  Prof.  Muller 
himself  takes  Aditi  as  signifying  the  goddess  (p.  240).  For  adribarhas  see  Ro'h,  s.v., 
and  under  barhas. 

76  R.V.  i.  72,  9.  Mahno,  mahadbhih  Prithivl  vi  tasthe  mata  putrair  Aditir  dhayase 
veh  | “The  earth,  the  mother,  Aditi  stood  in  power  with  her  mighty  sons  for  the 
support  of  the  bird.”  The  word  prithivl  may,  however,  as  Professor  Muller  supposes, 
p.  243,  be  here  an  epithet.  A.V.  xiii.  1.  38  : Yasah prithivya  Adityd  upaslhe,  etc. 
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in  y.  46,  3 : Indrdgnl  Mitrdvaruna  Aditim  svah  prithivlm  di/am  Marutah 
parvatdn  apah  \ huve  | “ I invoke  Indra,  Agni,  Mitra,  Varuna,  Aditi, 
Heaven,  Earth,  Sky,  etc. ; in  vi.  51,  5:  Dyaush  pitah  Prithivi  mdtar 
adhrug  Agne  bhrdtar  Vasavo  mrilata  nah  | vikve  Adityah  Adite  sajosha 
asmabhyam  karma  lahulam  viyanta  | “Father  Heaven,  benificent 
mother  Earth,  brother  Agni,  Vasus,  he  gracious  to  us;  all  ye  Adityas, 
Aditi,  united,  grant  us  mighty  protection  in  ix.  97,  58  : Tan  no  Mitro 
Varuno  mdmahantdm  Aditih  Sindhuh  Prithivi  uta  Dyauh  | “May 
Mitra,  Varuna,  Aditi,  Ocean,  Earth,  and  Heaven  gladden  us  in  x.  36, 
2 : By  auk  clia  nah  Prithivi  cha  prachetasd  ritdvarl  rakshatum  afnhaso 
rishah  \ . . . . 3.  Visvasmdn  no  Aditih  pdtu  aiiihaso  mdta  mitrasya 
Varunasya  revatah  | 2.  “ Heaven  and  Earth,  the  wise  and  holy, 
protect  us,”  etc. ; ....  3:  “ May  Aditi,  the  mother  of  Mitra  and  the 
opulent  Varuna,  preserve  us  from  every  calamity.”  See  also  x.  92,  11. 
Perhaps  the  most  distinct  text  of  all,  however,  is  x.  63,  10:  Sufrd- 
mdnarn  Prithivlm  Dydm  anehasafh  susarmdnam  Aditim  supranltim  | 
daivlm  navum  svaritrdm  andgasam  asravantlm  a ruhcma  svastaye  \ 
10:  “(We  invoke)  the  excellent  protectress  the  Earth,  the  faultless 
Heaven,  the  sheltering  and  guiding  Aditi:  let  us  ascend  for  our  well- 
being the  divine  bark,  well  rowed,  free  from  imperfection,  which  never 
leaks.”77  Vaj.  S.  xviii.  22:  “May  Earth,  and  Aditi,  and  Diti,  and 
Heaven,  etc.,  etc.,  satisfy  me  through  my  sacrifice,”  etc.  (.  . . . prithivi 
cha  me  Aditik  cha  me  Ditis  cha  me  Dyaus  cha  me . . . yajnena  kalpantdm). 

In  A.V.  vi.  120,  2 : the  Earth  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  Aditi: 
Bhumir  mdtd  Aditir  no  janitr am  bhrdtd  ’ntarilesham  ityddi  \ “The 
Earth  our  Mother,  Aditi  the  place  of  our  production,  the  air  our 
brother,  etc. 

In  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  indeed,  it  is  said  (ii.  2,  1,  19) : “Aditi 
is  this  earth;  she  is  this  supporter,”  (iyarh  vai  Prithivi  Aditih  sd  iyam 
pratishthd),  etc.;  and  in  another  passage  (v.  3,  1,  4):  “Aditi  is  this 
earth ; she  is  the  wife  of  the  gods,”  (iyam  vai  Prithivi  Aditih  sd  iyam 
devdndm  patnl).  (See  also  viii.  2,  1,  10;  xi.  1,  3,  3).  But  these 
identifications  of  the  Brahmanas  are  very  arbitrary  and  frequently 
fanciful. 

I have  already  mentioned  that  Aditi  is  placed  by  Yaska  at  the  head 

77  This  verse  occurs  also  in  the  Vaj.  S.  xxi.  6 ; and  Atk,  V.  vii.  6,  3.  See  Miiller, 
p.  238. 
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of  the  goddesses  of  the  intermediate  region.  If,  however,  the  same 
ancient  writer  has  done  rightly  in  placing  the  Adityas  among  the 
deities  of  the  celestial  sphere  (Nir.  xii.  35),  Aditi  their  mother  ought 
surely  to  have  found  her  place  in  the  same  class,  as  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  the  composers  of  the  hymns  should  have  thought  of  thus 
separating  the  parent  from  her  offspring.  But  Yaska  is  here  merely 
following  the  order  of  the  list  of  words  (for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a 
classification)  which  he  found  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Nighantu ; 
and  in  following  this  list  (to  which  he  no  doubt  attached  a certain 
authority)  he  has  had  to  specify  Varuna,  who  is  twice  named  in  it,  not 
only  among  the  celestial  gods  (xii.  21),  among  whom  as  an  Aditya  he 
was  properly  ranked,  but  also  among  the  gods  of  the  intermediate 
region78  (x.  3). 

(6)  Aditi  <wd  Biti. 

In  the  following  verse  Aditi  is  named  along  with  another  goddess 
or  personification,  Diti,  who,  from  the  formation  of  her  name,  appears 
to  be  intended  as  an  antithesis,  or  as  a complement,  to  Aditi  (v.  62,  8. 
Jliranyarupam  uskaso  vyushtuv  ayah-sthunam  udita  suryasya  \ arohatho 
Varuna  Mitra  garttam  atas  chalcshdthe  Aditim  Bitim  cha  | “Ye,  Mitra 
and  Varuna,  ascend  your  car,  of  golden  form  at  the  break  of  dawn, 
(your  car)  with  iron  supports  at  the  setting79  of  the  sun,  and  thence  ye 
behold  Aditi  and  Diti.” 80  Sayana  here  understands  Aditi  of  the  earth 
as  an  invisible  whole,  and  Diti  as  representing  the  separate  creatures 
on  its  surface  ( Aditim  alchandaniyam  bhumim  Bitim  khanditdm  pra- 

78  Roth,  in  his  remarks  on  Nir.  x.  4,  offers  the  following  explanation  of  this  cir- 
cumstance : “ Varuna  who,  of  all  the  gods,  ought  to  have  been  assigned  to  the 
highest  sphere,  appears  here  in  the  middle  rank,  because  among  his  creative  and 
regulative  functions,  the  direction  of  the  waters  in  the  heavens  is  one. 

79  I here  follow  Roth,  who,  in  the  Journ.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vi.  71,  and  in  his 
Lexicon,  renders  the  word  udita  suryasya  here  by  “ setting  of  the  sun.”  Sayana  goes 
the  length  of  explaining  this  phrase  by  aparahna  “afternoon,”  in  his  note  on  v.  76, 
3,  though  not  in  the  passage  before  us. 

80  These  two  words,  aditi  and  diti,  occur  also  in  a passage  of  the  Vajasaneyi  San- 
hita  (x.  16),  which  is  partly  the  same  as  the  present.  The  concluding  clause  {tat as 
chakslidtdm  aditim  ditiiii  cha)  is  thus  explained  by  the  commentator  there  as  signify- 
ing in  the  adhidaiva  sense : “ Thence  behold  [o  Varuna  and  Mitra]  the  man  who  is 
not  poor  {aditi =adlna),  i.e.  who  observes  the  prescribed  ordinances  ( vihitamishtha - 
turam)f  and  him  who  is  poor  ( diti=dina ),  who  follows  the  practices  of  the  atheists 
(i nastika-vrittam ).” 
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judikam).  In  his  essay  on  “ The  Highest  Gods  of  the  Arian  Races  ” 
(Journ.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vi.  71),  Professor  Roth  translates  these 
two  words  by  “the  eternal,”  and  “the  perishable.”  In  his  Lexi- 
con, however,  the  same  author  (s.v.)  describes  Diti  “ as  a goddess 
associated  with  Aditi,  without  any  distinct  conception,  and  merely,  as 
it  appears,  as  a contrast  to  her.”  Aditi  may,  however,  here  represent 
the  sky,  and  Diti  the  earth ; or,  if  we  are  right  in  understanding  the 
verse  before  us  to  describe  two  distinct  appearances  of  Mitra  and 
Yaruna,  one  at  the  rising  and  the  other  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
Aditi  might  possibly  stand  for  the  whole  of  nature  as  seen  by  day,  and 
Diti  for  the  creation  as  seen  by  night.  At  all  events  the  two  together 
appear  to  be  put  by  the  poet  for  the  entire  aggregate  of  visible  nature.81 
Diti  occurs  again  as  a goddess,  but  without  Aditi,  in  another  place  (vii. 
15,  12,  Team  Ague  viravad  yaso  dev  as  cha  Savitd  B hag  ah  | Bitis  cha 
duti  vary  am  1 “You,  Agni,  and  the  divine  Savitri  and  Bhaga,  (bestow) 
renown  with  descendants;  and  Diti  confers  what  is  desirable.”  Sayana 
here  explains  Diti  as  meaning  a particular  goddess  ( Ditir  api  devi). 
Roth  (s.v.)  considers  her  to  be  a personification  of  liberality  or  opulence. 
Professor  Muller,  Trans,  i.  244,  considers  that  the  original  reading  in  thi3 
passage  was  Aditi,  and  that  Diti  has  been  substituted  by  later  reciters. 
Diti  is  also  named  along  with  Aditi  as  a goddess,  A.Y.  xv.  6,  7,  and 
xv.  18,  4 ; Yaj.  S.  xviii.  22;  and  in  A.Y.  vii.  7.  1,  her  sons  are  men- 
tioned. These  sons,  the  Daityas,  as  is  well  known,  were  regarded  in 
later  Indian  mythology  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods. 

(7)  Aditi  may  he  a personification  of  Universal  Nature . 

Perhaps  Aditi  may  best  be  regarded  as  a personification  of  uni- 
versal, all-embracing  Nature,  or  Being,  with  which  she  is  in  fact 
identified  in  the  following  remarkable  verse.  She  is  the  source  and 
substance  of  all  things  celestial  and  intermediate,  divine  and  human, 
present  and  future  (i.89,  10):  “Aditi  is  the  sky;  Aditi  is  the  air 
(or  intermediate  firmament) ; Aditi  is  the  mother,  and  father,  and  son ; 
Aditi  is  all  the  gods,  and  the  five  tribes  ; 62  Aditi  is  whatever  has  been 

81  The  words  aditi  and  diti  occur  together  in  another  passage,  iv.  2,  11  (ditiih  cha 
rasva  aditirn  urushya),  where  Sayana  takes  diti  for  “ the  liberal  man,”  and  aditi  for 
the  “illiberal,”  and  translates  “grant  us  a liberal  giver,  and  preserve  us  from  the 
illiberal,”  while  Roth  renders  them  by  “ wealth  ” and  “ penury  ” respectively. 

82  In  another  place,  vi.  51,  11,  Aditi  is  invoked,  along  with  India,  the  earth,  the 
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born;  Acliti  is  whatever  shall  be  born”83  (. Aditir  dyaur  Aditir  antarik- 
sham  Aditir  mdtd  sa  pita  sa  putrah  | visve  devah  Aditih  panchajandh 
Aditir  jdtam  Aditir  janitvam  |). 

Sayana  states  that  here  Aditi  is  either  the  earth,  or  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  and  that  she  is  lauded  under  the  character  of  universal 
nature 84  ( Aditir  adlna  akhandanlyu  vd  pritliivi  devamuta  vd  | . . . evarh 
sakala-jagad-dtmanu  Aditih  stuyate).  Yaska  says  (Nir.  iv.  22  f.),  that 
Aditi  means  “ not  poor,  the  mother  of  the  gods  ” ( Aditir  adlna  deva- 
mdtd ),  and  that  the  variety  of  her  manifestations  is  set  forth  in  this 
verse,  or  that  the  objects  which  are  there  characterized  as  aditi  are 
adlna,  the  reverse  of  dina,  “poor”  (ity  Aditer  vibhutim  uchashte  | 
endny  adlnuni  vd).  This  text  occurs  at  the  end  of  a hymn  addressed 
to  all  the  gods,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
verses  which  precede,  from  which  it  derives  no  elucidation.” 65 

Compare  with  it  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  3,  1,  where  it  is  similarly  said 
“ that  the  self-existent  Brahma,  who  is  the  highest  austere-fervour, 
is  son,  father,  and  mother  ( Svayamlhu  Brahma  paramaih  tapo  yat  | 
sa  eva  putrah  sa  pitd  sa  mdtd). 

With  this  may  be  compared  iEschylus,  Fragment  443 : 

Zeis  icrriv  ald^p,  ZeusSe  77),  Zeus  5’  ovpavds’ 

Zevs  roi  to.  napra  ti  tup  S'  vneprepov. 


ground  (kshama),  Rushan,  Bhaga,  and  the  five  tribes  ( panchajandh ),  to  bestow  bless- 
ings. Are  the  “five  tribes”  to  be  understood  here,  with  some  old  commentators 
(see  Nir.  iii.  8)  of  tbe  Gandharvas,  Pitris,  Devas,  Asuras,  and  Rakshasas ; or  with 
the  Aitareya  Brahmuna  quoted  by  Sayana  on  i.  89,  10,  of  gods,  men,  Gandharvas, 
Apsarases,  serpents,  and  Pitris  (the  Gandharvas  and  Apsarases  being  taken  as  one 
class)  ? Perhaps  we  should  rather  understand  the  term,  as  in  x.  53,  4,  5 ( pancha - 
janah  mama  hotraih  jushadhvam,  “ye  five  tribes,  welcome  my  offering"),  as  denoting 
the  whole  pantheon,  or  a particular  portion  of  it.  In  R.V.  x.  55,  3,  pancha  devah ■ 
the  five  gods,  or  classes  of  gods,  are  mentioned,  and  in  x.  60,  4,  “ the  five  tribes  in 
the  sky”  [divlva  pancha  krishtayah).  See  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  177. 

03  In  a note  on  this  verse  (Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  p.  253)  Professor  Benfey  remarks 
“The  conception  of  this  goddess  is  still  dark.” 

M M.  Ad.  Regnier,  E'tude  sur  l’idiome  des  Vedas,  p.  28,  remarks:  Aditi  is  the 
name  of  a divinity,  a personification  of  the  All,  the  mother  of  the  gods.” 

66  There  is  a hymn  (x.  100) — addressed  to  different  gods,  and  where  they  are 
invoked  in  succession — in  which  the  words  a sarvatdtim  aditiih  vrirpmahe  form  the 
conclusion  of  all  tbe  verses  except  the  last.  The  precise  meaning  of  these  words  was 
not  very  clear  to  me,  especially  as  they  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding portions  of  the  different  stanzas  in  which  they  occur.  But  Professor  Aufrecht 
suggests  that  the  verb  vrinlmahe  governs  a double  accusative,  and  that  the  words 
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“ Zeus  is  the  iEther,  Zeus  is  the  Earth,  Zeus  is  the  Heaven.  Zeus  is 
all  things,  and  whatever  is  above  them.’’  See  Muller,  Lectures  on 
Language,  ii.  441. 

The  signification,  “ earth  ” or  “ nature,”  may  be  that  in  which  the 
word  Aditi  is  employed  in  R.Y.  i.  24,  1 : Kasya  nunaih  katamasya 
amritdnum  manumahe  cha.ru  devasya  ndma  | ko  no  mahyai  Aditaye  punar 
ddt  pitaram  cha  driseyam  mdtaram  cha  | 2.  Agner  vayarn  prathamasya 
amritdnum  manumahe  chdru  devasya  ndma  \ sa  no  mahyai  Aditaye  punar 
ddt  pitaram  cha  driseyam  mdtaram  cha  \ “ of  which  god,  now,  of  which 
all  the  immortals,  shall  we  invoke  the  amiable  name?  who  shall  give 
us  back  to  the  great  Aditi,  that  I may  behold  my  father  and  my 
mother  ? 2.  Let  us  invoke  the  amiable  name  of  the  divine  Agni,  the 

first  of  the  immortals ; he  shall  give  us  back  to  the  great  Aditi,  that  I 
may  behold  my  father  and  my  mother.”  These  words  are  declared  in 
the  Aitareya  Brahmana  to  have  been  uttered  by  S'unassepa  when  he 
was  about  to  be  immolated  (see  Professor  Wilson’s  Essay  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  xiii.  100;  Professor  Roth’s  paper  in 
Weber’s  Indische  Studien,  i.  46  ; Miiller’s  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature, 
pp.  408  ff.  ; Haug’s  Aitareya  Brahmana,  ii.  460  ff.,  and  the  First  Yol. 
of  this  work,  pp.  355  ff.  In  regard  to  the  passage  immediately  before 
us,  Muller’s  Lectures  on  Language,  ii.  500,  and  his  Translation  of  theRig- 
veda,  i.  243,  may  also  be  consulted).  Whether  this  account  be  correct  or 
not,  the  words  may  be  understood  as  spoken  by  some  one  in  danger  of 
death  from  sickness  or  otherwise,  who  prayed  to  be  permitted  again  to 
behold  the  face  of  nature.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the 
epithet  mala,  “ great,”  applied  in  this  verse  to  Aditi,  which  would  not 
be  so  suitable  if,  with  Roth  («.».),  we  should  take  the  word  here  in  the 
Bense  of  “freedom”  or  “security.”  If  we  should  understand  the  father 
and  mother  whom  the  suppliant  is  anxious  to  behold,  as  meaning  heaven 

mean  “We  ask  Aditi  for  sarvatatt,”  (whatever  that  may  mean).  In  an  ingenious 
excursus  on  R.Y.  i.  94,  15  (Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  519  ff.),  Professor  Benfey  regards 
the  word  as  coming  originally  from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  salut,  of  which  he 
supposes  the  primitive  form  to  have  been  salvotat,  and  to  have  the  same  signification. 
This  sense  certainly  suits  the  context  of  the  four  passages  on  which  principally  lie 
founds  it,  viz.,  i.  106,  2 ; iii.  54,  11 ; ix.  96,  4;  x.  36,  14.  In  a note  to  his  trans- 
lation of  this  paper  (Orient  und  Occident,  iii.  470)  he  explains  the  words  under 
consideration,  “ we  supplicate  Aditi  for  welfare.”  In  his  transl.  of  R.V.  i.  247, 
Muller  similarly  renders  them  : We  implore  Aditi  for  health  and  wealth.” 
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and  earth  (see  above),  it  would  become  still  more  probable  that  Aditi  is 
to  be  understood  as  meaning  “ nature.”  Sayana  (in  loco)  understands 
the  word  of  the  Earth  ( prithivyai ). 


(8)  Aditi  as  a forgiver  of  sin. 

Benfey  in  bis  translation  of  the  hymn  just  referred  to  i.  24  (Orient 
und  Occident,  i.  33),  treats  Aditi  as  a proper  name,  and  explains  it  as 
denoting  “sinlessness.”  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, the  goddess  Aditi  is  undoubtedly  in  many  other  texts  connected 
with  the  idea  of  deliverance  from  sin.  Thus  at  the  end  of  this  same 
hymn  (i.  24,  15),  it  is  said : TJd  uttamam  Varuna  pasam  asmad  ava 
adhamam  vi  madhyatnam  srathaya  \ atha  vayam  Aditya  vrate 86  tava 
anagasah  Aditaye  syama  | “ Varuna,  loose  from  us  the  uppermost 
the  middle,  and  the  lowest  bond.  Then  may  we,  o Aditya,  by  thy 
ordination,  be  without  sin  against  Aditi.”  87 

The  same  reference  is  also  found  in  the  following  texts  : 

i.  162,  22.  “May  Aditi  make  us  sinless”  ( anagastvam  no  Aditih 
lcrinotu). 

ii.  27,  14.  “Aditi,  Mitra,  and  Varuna,  he  gracious  if  we  have  com- 
mitted any  sin  against  you”  ( Adite  Mitra  Varunauta  mrila  yad  vo  vayaiii 
chaJcrima  hack  chid  agah). 

iv.  12,  4.  “Whatever  offence  we  have,  through  our  folly,  committed 
against  thee,  after  the  manner  of  men,  o most  youthful  god,  make  us 
free  from  sin  against  Aditi ; loosen  our  sins  altogether  away,  o Agni  ” 

86  On  the  different  senses  of  the  word  vrata  see  Muller,  Trans,  of  R.Y.  i.  225  ff. 
Here  he  renders  “ under  thy  auspices,”  p.  228. 

87  The  abstract  noun  adititvu  occurs  along  with  anagastva,  “sinlessness,”  in  the 
following  line  (vii.  51,  1)  : andgdstve  adititve  turasa  imam  yajnam  dadhatu  srosha • 
mdnah,  “ May  the  mighty  gods,  listening  to  us,  preserve  this  ceremony  in  sinlessness, 
and  prosperity.”  Though  adititva  is  joined  with  anagastva , it  does  not  follow  that 
it  must  have  the  same  sense. — In  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  x.  6,  5,  5 ( = Brihad 
Aranyaka  Upanishad,  p.  53  ff.,)  the  name  of  Aditi  is  explained  from  the  root  ad,  to 
eat : “ Whatever  he  created,  he  began  to  eat : for  Aditi  derives  her  (or  his)  name 
from  this,  that  she  (or  he)  eats  every  thing  ” ( yad  yad  eva  asrifata  tad  attum  adhri- 
yata  | sarvam  vai  atti  iti  tad  Aditer  adititvam ).  Aditi  is  an  epithet  of  Agni  in  R.Y. 
iv.  1,  20 ; vii.  9,  3 ; and  of  Aryaman  in  ix.  81,  5.  Yaska  tells  us  that  Agni  also  is 
called  Aditi  ( Agnir  apy  aditir  uchyate,  Nir.  xi.  23),  and  quotes  in  proof  of  this  the 
15th  verse  of  a hymn  to  Agni,  R.V.  i.  94.  In  vii.  52,  1,  the  worshippers  ask  that 
they  may  he  aditayah,  which  Sayana  renders  by  ahhandawydh,  “ invincible.” 
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( Yach  chid  hi  te  purushatra  yavishtha  achittibhih  chakrima  kach  chid 
ayah  | kridhi  su  asmdn  Aditer  andgdn  vi  endfhsi  sisratho  vishvag  Ague). 

v.  82,  6.  “ May  we  be  free  from  sin  against  Aditi  through  the  help 
of  the  divine  Savitri  ” ( andgasah  Aditaye  devasya  Savituh  save). 

vii.  87,  7.  “ May  we,  fulfilling  the  ordinances  of  Aditi,  be  without 
sin  towards  Varuna,  who  is  gracious  even  to  him  who  has  committed 
sin”  (yo  mrilaydti  chaJcrushe  chid  ago  vayam  sydma  Varune  andgdh  | 
anu  vratdni  Aditer  ridhantah). 

vii.  93,  7.  “ Whatever  sin  we  have  committed,  be  thou  (Agni)  com- 
passionate : may  Aryaman  and  Aditi  sever  it  from  us  ” (yat  sim  dgas 
chakrima  tat  su  mrila  tad  Aryamd  Aditih  sisrathantu). 

x.  12,  8.  “May  Mitra  here,  may  Aditi,  may  the  divine  Savitri  de- 
clare us  sinless  to  Varuna”  ( Mitro  no  atra  Aditir  andgdn  Savitd  devo 
Varundya  vochat). 

A consideration  of  these  passages,  where  Aditi  is  supplicated  for  for- 
giveness of  sin,  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  she  was  regarded  as  the 
great  power  which  wields  the  forces  of  the  universe,  and  controls  the 
destinies  of  men  by  moral  laws;  and  the  idea  derives  some  support 
from  her  connection  with  Varuna,  whose  bonds  are  so  often  referred  to 
as  afflicting  sinners.88  But  this  supposition  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
many  others  of  the  gods  are  in  the  same  way  petitioned  for  pardon,  as 
Savitri  (iv.  54,  3)  and  other  deities,  as  the  Sun,  Dawn,  Heaven  and 
Earth  (x.  35,  2,  3),  Agni  (iii.  54,  19). 

(9)  Aditi’ s position  sometimes  subordinate. 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  Aditi  is  regarded  as  the  mother  of  some  of 
the  principal  Vedic  deities,  she  is  yet,  in  other  texts,  represented  as 
playing  a subordinate  part. 

Thus,  in  vii.  38,  4,  she  is  mentioned  as  celebrating  the  praises  of 
Savitri,  along  with  her  sons  Varuna,  Mitra,  and  Aryaman,  and  wel- 
coming his  aid  (abhi  yam  devl  Aditir  grindti  savam  devasya  Savilur 
jushand  | abhi  samrdjo  Varuno  grinanti  abhi  Mitraso  Aryamd  sajoshdh ) ; 
and  in  viii.  12,  14,  she  is  declared  to  have  produced  a hymn  to  Indra 
uta  svardje  Aditih  stomam  Indrdya  jijanat  \ puruprasastam  utaye  rita - 
sya  yat). 

88  See  on  this  subject  Muller’s  transl.  of  the  R.Y.  i.  244  ff. 
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(10)  Creation  as  described  in  Rig-veda  x.  72;  birth  of  Aditi,  Raksha, 
the  gods , and  the  Adityas. 

In  a hymn  of  the  tenth  book  (the  72nd),  supposed  from  its  contents 
to  he  of  a comparatively  late  date,  the  process  of  creation  is  described 
at  greater  length  than  in  any  earlier  passage,  and  the  share  which 
Aditi  took  in  it  is  not  very  intelligibly  set  forth  : 89 

x.  72,  1.  Rev  dnum  nu  ray  am,  jdnd  pra  vochdma  vipanyayd  \ ukthesliu 
sasyamaneshu  yah  pasyad  uttare  yuge  | 2.  Brahmanaspatir  eta  sam  kar- 
mdrah  ivddhamat  | devdndm  purvye  yuge  asatah  sad  ajdyata  | 3.  Revd- 
nani  yuge  prat hame  asatah  sad  ajdyata  \ tad  dsah  anv  ajdyanta  tad  TJttd- 
napadas  pari  | 4.  Bhur  jajne  Uttunapado  bhuvah  dsah  ajdyanta  \ Aditer 
Raksho  ajdyata  Rakshdd  u Aditih  pari  | 5.  Aditir  hi  ajanishta  Raksha 
yd  duhitd  tava  | turn  devdh  anv  ajdyanta  bhadruh  amritabandhavah  | 6. 
Yad  devdh  adah  salile  susamrabdhdh  atishthata  \ attra  vo  nrityatum  iva 
tivro  renur  apdyata  | 7.  Yad  devdh  yatayo  yathd  bhuvandni  apinvata  | 
attra  samudre  a gulham  d suryam  ajabharttana  | 8.  Aslitau  putrdso 
Aditer  ye  jdtds  tanvas  pari  \ devun  upa  pra  ait  saptabhih  para  mdrt- 
tundam  dsyat  \ 9.  Saptabhih  putrair  Aditih  upa  prait  purvyaih  yugam  \ 
prajdyai  mrityave  tv  at  punar  mdrttdndam  dbharat  | 

“1.  Let  us,  in  chaunted  hymns,  with  praise,  declare  the  births  of 
the  gods, — any  of  us  who  in  (this)  latter  age  may  behold  them.  2. 
Brahmanaspati  blew  forth  these  births  like  a blacksmith.90  In  the 
earliest  age  of  the  gods,  the  existent  sprang  from  the  non-existent. 

3.  In  the  first  age  of  the  gods,  the  existent  sprang  from  the  non- 
existent: thereafter  the  regions  sprang,  thereafter,  from  Uttanapad. 

4.  The  earth  sprang  from  Uttanapad,  from  the  earth  sprang  the 
regions : Daksha  sprang  from  Aditi,  and  Aditi  from  Daksha.  5.  For 
Aditi  was  produced,  she  who  is  thy  daughter,  o Daksha.  After  her 

89  I have  already  given  this  translation  in  vol.  iv.  of  this  work,  pp.  10,  11,  but 
repeat  it  here,  with  some  variations,  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  Prof.  Muller  in 
his  transl.  of  the  R.V.  pp.  234  f.  gives  a version  of  the  first  four  verses.  In  the  first 
verse,  second  line,  he  proposes  to  read  yat  for  yah  and  to  translate  “ that  a man  may 
see  them,”  etc.  In  the  third  verse  he  takes  Uttanapadas,  where  it  first  occurs,  for  a 
nominative,  and  in  the  fourth  verse  for  a genitive.  Whichever  way  we  take  the 
words,  there  is  a double  production  of  the  regions ; first,  either  (a)  from  Uttanapad, 
or  (b)  after  the  non-existent,  but  before  Uttanapad,  to  which  they  gave  birth,  and, 
second,  from  the  earth,  which  itself  sprang  from  Uttanapad. 

90  Compare  R.V.  iv.  2,  17 ; and  x.  81,  3. 
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the  gods  were  born,  happy,  partakers  of  immortality.  6.  When,  gods, 
ye  moved,  agitated,  upon  those  waters,  then  a violent  dust91  issued 
from  you,  as  from  dancers.  7.  When,  gods,  ye,  like  strenuous  men,93 
replenished  the  worlds,  then  ye  drew  forth  the  sun  which  was  hidden 
in  the  (aerial?)  ocean.  8.  Of  the  eight  sons93  of  Aditi  who  were 
born  from  her  body,  she  approached  the  gods  with  seven,  and  cast  out 
Marttanda  (the  eighth).  9.  With  seven  sons  Aditi  approached  the 
former  generation  (of  gods) : she  again  produced  Marttanda  for  birth  as 
well  as  for  death.94 


91  Compare  R.V.  iv.  42,  5.  . . . Indrah  iyarmi  renum  abhibliutyojdh. 

92  Yatayah. — This  word  is  taken  by  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  s.v.  as  the  name  of  as 
ancient  family  connected  with  the  Bhrigus,  R.V.  viii.  3,  9 ; viii.  6,  18,  to  whom  some 
connection  with  the  formation  of  the  world  is  ascribed  in  x.  72,  7 (tire  verse  before  us). 
The  word  also  occurs  in  R.V.  vii.  13,  1,  where  it  is  applied  to  Agni  ( Yaisvanardya 
yataye  rnalinam) . The  second  of  the  verses  quoted  by  B.  and  R.  (viii.  6,  18)  is  as 
follows : ye  Indra  yatayas  tva  Bhrigaro  ye  cha  tushtuvuh  | mama  id  uyra  s'rudhi 
havam  | “ Indra,  the  Yatis,  and  the  Bhdgus,  who  praised  thee  : — hear,  o fiery  god,  my 
invocation.”  Here  a family  of  men  may  be  meant,  as  also  in  viii.  3,  9 ( yena  yatibhyo 
Bhrigave  dhanehite).  In  one  of  the  few  verses  of  the  Sfima-veda  which  are  not  found 
in  the  R.V.,  viz.  ii.  304,  (but  which  is  not  referred  to  in  B.  and  R.’s  Lexicon,  although 
the  parallel  passage  in  the  A.V.  ii.  5,  3,  which  has  some  different  readings,  is  cited) 
the  words  Yati  and  Bhrigu  both  occur:  Indras  turashdn  Mitro  na  jay  kuna  Vrittrani 
Yatir  na  \ bibheda  Balam  Bhrigur  na  sasdhe  satriin  made  somasya  | “ The  impetuous 
Indra  slew  Vrittra  as  (did)  Mitra,  as  (did)  the  Yati ; he  pierced  Bala  as  (did)  Bhrigu; 
he  overcame  his  enemies  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  soma-juice.”  The  parallel  passage 
of  the  A.V.  (in  Roth  and  Whitney’s  ed.)  reads  yatir  na,  the  accusative  feminine,  instead 
of  yatir  na,  the  nom.  masc.  The  Lexicon  also  refers  to  the  Ait.  Br.  vii.  28  (quoted 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work  (2nd  ed.)  pp.  437  f.),  where  Indra  is  said  to  have 
abandoned  the  Yatis  to  wolves ; and  to  other  passages  in  which  the  same  legend  in 
noticed. 

93  Compare  A.V.  viii.  9,  21  : ashta-yonir  Aditir  ashta-putra.  | In  the  Taitt.  Aran- 
yaka  i.  13,  1,  the  Earth  is  said  to  have  had  eight  births,  eight  sons,  and  eight  hus- 
bands ( ashtayoriim  aslitaputrdm  ashtapatnim  imam  maliim). 

91  The  8th  and  9th  verses  are  quoted  in  the  Taittirlya  Aranyaka  i.  13,  2,  3; 
where  the  reading  of  the  last  line  of  verse  9,  is  as  follows  : prajdyai  mrityave  tat 
para,  marttandam  abharat  | The  commentator  explains  the  last  verse  thus : “ Aditi 
approached  her  husband  preparatory  to  the  procreation  of  her  sons,  and  with  a view 
to  their  birth;  and  she  abandoned  Marttanda  that  he  might  die”  ( tad-utpddanartham 
“ purvyam  yugam”  tad  utpatti-purva-kdlinam  pati-samyogam  “ prajdyai”  prajot- 
patty-artham  “ upnprait  ” priti-purvakam  pr apt. avail  | . . . Mdrttandakhyam  ash- 
tamam  putram  “ parabharat”  parityaktavati  iti  y at  tat  “ mrityave”  mrityu-nimit- 
tam  | Marftdndo  hi  mrityor  eva  hetur  na  prajdbhivriddheh\),  and  be  adds  that 
“Marttanda  means  one  in  consequence  of  whose  birth  the  egg  has  become  dead” 

( mritam  andaiii  yadiya-janmana  sa  Marttanda h)  ; according  to  the  Smriti : mrite’ntlc 
jayate  yasmdd  Mdrttandah  sa  vddhritah  | “ He  is  called  Marttanda  because  lie  was 
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Yaska  Las  the  following  remarks  on  verse  4 of  this  hymn  in  the 
Nirukta,  xi.  23 : 

Adityo  Dakshah  ity  dhur  Aditya-madhye  cha  stutah  | Aditir  Dukshd- 
yanl  “ Aditer  Daksho  ajayata  Dakshad  u Aditih  pari ” iti  cha  | tat 
katham  upapadyeta  \ samuna-janmunau  sydtdm  iti  \ api  vd  deva-dhar- 
rnena  itaretara-janmdnau  sydtdm  itaretara-prakritl  | 

“ Daksha  is,  they  say,  an  Aditya  (or  son  of  Aditi),  and  is  praised 
among  the  Adityas.  And  Aditi  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  daughter  of 
Daksha  (according  to  this  text),  ‘ Daksha  sprang  from  Aditi,  and  Aditi 
from  Daksha.’  How  can  this  be  possible?  They  may  have  had  the 
same  origin ; or,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  gods,  they  may  have 
been  horn  from  each  other,  and  have  derived  their  substance  from  each 
other.”.95 

Another  instance  of  the  same  reciprocal  generation  is  found  in  It.Y. 
x.  90,  5 : Tasmdd  Virud  ajayata  Virdjo  adhi  Purushah  | “From  him 
(Purusha)  sprang  Yiraj  ; and  from  Viraj  (sprang)  Purusha.” 

born  when  the  egg  was  dead.”  See  also  the  549th  line  of  the  Harivaihsa  quoted  in  the 
4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  11,  note.  The  S'atapatha  Brfihmana,  iii.  1,  3,  3 (already 
quoted  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  12),  has  the  following  explanation  of  the  8th 
verse  : Ashtau  ha  vai  putrah  Aditeh  \ yams  tv  elad  devcih  Adityah  ity  achakshale 
sapla  ha  eva  te  | avikritam  ha  ashtamam  janayanchakara  Mdrttdndam  | sandegho  ha 
era  asa  ydvdn  eva  urdhras  iavaiiis  tiryah  purusha-sammitah  ity  u ha  eke  ahuh  | 4.  Te 
u ha  ete  Tichur  devah  Adityah  “yad  asmdn  arm  ajanimd  tad  amuyd  iva  bhud  hanta 
imam  vikaravdma”  iti  taiii  vichakt  ur  yatha  ay  am  purusho  vikrilah  | tasya  ydni 
mdihsani  sankritya  sawiyasus  tato  hasli  samabhavat  | . . . Yam  u ha  tadvicliakrus  sa 
Vivasvan  Adityas  tasya  imah  prajah  | ‘‘Aditi  had  eight  sons.  But  there  were  only 
seven  (of  them)  whom  men  call  the  Aditya  deities.  For  she  bore  the  eighth,  Mart- 
tanda,  undeveloped  into  any  distinctions  of  shape  (without  hands,  feet,  etc. — Comm.), 
and  quite  smooth  and  uniform,  as  broad  as  he  was  long,  or  of  the  size  of  a man, 
according  to  some.  The  Aditya  gods  said  ‘ If  in  Iris  nature  he  does  not  resemble  us, 
it  will  be  fatal ; come  let  us  shape  him.’  They  did  so  as  this  man  is  shaped.  The 
flesh  which  they  cut  off  him,  and  threw  away,  became  an  elephant.  ...  He  whom 
they  so  shaped  was  the  Aditya  Vivasvat,  of  whom  come  these  creatures.”  The  passage 
of  the  Taitt.  Sanh.  vi.  5,  6,  1,  quoted  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work  p.  26,  also  alludes 
to  Aditi’s  second  parturition  having  resulted  in  an  abortive  egg  ( vyriddham  an  dam). 

35  In  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta  (p.  151)  Professor  Roth  thus  translates  the  4th 
and  5th  verses  of  this  hymn  : “ Bhu  (the  world)  was  born,  and  from  her  opened  womb 
sprang  the  Regions ; from  Aditi  (Eternity)  was  born  Daksha  (spiritual  power),  and 
from  Daksha  again  Aditi.  5.  Yes,  Aditi  was  born,  o Daksha,  she  who  is  thy 
daughter;  after  her  sprang  forth  the  gods,  the  blessed  possessors  of  immortality.”  He 
then  proceeds  : ‘‘Daksha,  (spiritual  power)  is  the  male  energy,  which  generates  the 
gods  in  eternity.  As  Bhu  (the  world,  or  being)  and  space  are  the  principles  of  the 
finite,  so  both  of  these  are  the  originators  of  divine  life.” 
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Daksha  and  Aditi  are  connected  in  two  other  texts : 
x.  5,  7.  Asacli  cha  sack  cha  parame  vyoman  Dahshasya  janvnann  Aditer 
upasthe  \ Agnir  nah  prathamajdh  ritasya  purve  dyuni  crishabhas  cha 
dhenuh  \ “(A  principle)  not  existing  (actually),  hut  existing  (poten- 
tially) in  the  highest  heaven,  in  the  creative  potency  of  Daksha  and  in 
the  womb  of  Aditi, — Agni  (became)  in  a former  age  the  first  born  of 
our  ritual,  and  is  both  a vigorous  bull  and  a cow.”  96 

x.  64,  5.  Dalcshasya  vd  Adite  janmani  crate  rd.jdnd  Mitrd-varunu  a 
vivdsasi  | “Thou,  o Aditi,  dost  tend  the  two  kings  Mitra  and  Varuna 
after  the  production  and  by  the  will  of  Daksha.”  97 

Though  the  above  passage,  x.  72,  4,  5,  represents  Daksha  as  at  once 
the  father  and  the  son  of  Aditi,  the  older  Yedic  mythology,  as  we  shall 
see  from  R.Y.  ii.  27,  1,  in  the  next  section,  describes  him  as  one  of  the 
Adityas,  and  consequently  as  her  son.  There  are,  however,  two  other 
passages,  vi.  50,  2,  and  vii.  66,  2,  in  which  the  epithet  Dahsha-pitri  is 
applied  to  the  gods,  and  a third,  viii.  25,  5,  in  which  two  of  the 
Adityas  are  styled  sunu  dahshasya  sukratu.  What  is  the  signification 
of  these  epithets  ? The  first  of  the  passages,  vi.  50,  2,  is  as  follows : 
Sujyotisliah  surya  Daksha-pitrin  anugastve  sumaho  vlhi  devan  | dvijan- 
mdno  ye  ritasdpah  satydh  svarvanto  yajatdh  Agni-jihvdh  \ “ 0 mighty 
Surya,  visit  in  sinlessness  the  resplendent  gods,  the  sons  of  Daksha,  [or 
possessors  of  powers],  who  have  two  births,  are  holy,  true,  celestial, 
adorable,  and  have  Agni  on  their  tongues.” 

vii.  66,  2.  Fa  dharayanta  dev  ah  sudahshd  Dahsha-pitard  | asurydya 
pramahasd  \ “ Which  two  wise  gods  (i.e.  Mitra  and  Varuna),  the  mighty 
sons  of  Daksha, — [or  possessors  of  powers], — the  deities  have  esta- 
blished to  exercise  divine  rule.” 

In  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  i.  2,  3,  1 (p.  309  in  Bibl.  Ind.),  the  same 
epithet  is  applied  to  the  gods  : Ye  devah  manojdtdh  manoyujah  sudahshuh 
Dahshapitaras  te  nah  pdntu  \ “ May  those  deities  who  are  mind-born, 
mind-exerting,  intelligent,  who  have  Daksha  for  their  father,98  protect 
and  deliver  us,”  etc. 

96  See  Laaglois’  version.  Muller  (Trans,  of  the  R.Y.  i.  234)  renders  the  first  line 
only,  and  does  not  advert  to  the  second. 

97  See  Muller’s  version  in  his  Trans,  of  the  R.V.  i.  p.  234.  In  Lis  Illustrations 
of  the  Nirukta,  p.  151,  Roth  translates  the  line  “ And  thou,  o Aditi,  who  after  their  pro- 
duction by  Daksha,  and  by  his  command,  servest  the  two  kings  Mitra  and  Varuna,”  etc. 

99  The  commentator  explains  the  word  Daksha-pitarah  as  = Dakshah  prajapatir 
utpadako  yeshdm  te.  “ those  of  whom  the  Prajapati  Daksha  is  the  generator.” 
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Doubt  may  be  thrown  on  the  propriety  of  taking  Daksha  in  the  pre- 
ceding passages  to  represent  a person,  from  the  fact  that  in  R.Y.  viii. 
25,  5,  Mitra  and  Yaruna  are  not  only  called  the  “strong  sons  of 
Daksha”  ( sunu  Dakshasya  su/cratu),  but  also  the  “grandsons  of  mighty 
strength  ” (naputd  savaso  mahah).  In  his  interpretation  of  vi.  50,  2, 
Sayan  a explains  Daksha-pitrln  as  Dakshah  pitumaho  yesham  te  \ “ they 
of  whom  Daksha  is  the  progenitor.”  In  the  second  passage  vii.  66,  2, 
however,  he  takes  the  same  compound  to  signify  the  preservers,  or 
lords  of  strength”  (balasya  pdlakau  svdminau  vu).  The  epithet  “son 
of  strength”  (sahasasputra,  sahasah  sunu ) is  applied  to  Agni  viii.  49,  2; 
viii.  60,  11 ; viii.  64,  3 ; and  savasah  putra  “son  of  might”  to  Indra 
in  viii.  79,  3,  and  viii.  81,  14.  In  viii.  58,  4,  Indra  is  called  the 
“ son  of  truth  ” ( sunuih  satyasya) ; and  the  gods  are  called  “ sons  of 
immortality”  in  vi.  52,  9 ( sunavah  amritasya),  and  in  x.  13,  1 ( amritasya 
putrdh).  Professor  lioth  in  his  Lexicon  assigns  to  dakshapitarah  the 
sense  of  “preserving,  possessing,  bestowing  powers;”  and  supports  his 
view  by  quoting  various  other  texts  of  the  R.Y.  This  signification  is 
approved  by  Dr.  Kuhn  in  his  review  of  this  article.  Professor  M tiller 
translates  the  word  by  “ fathers  of  strength,”  Trans,  of  R.V.  i.  235  f. 

In  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  ii.  4,  4,  2,  Daksha  is  identified  with 
Prajapati,  or  the  creator.”99 

The  part  which  he  plays  in  the  later  mythology,  founded,  no  doubt, 
on  the  Yedic  texts  which  I have  quoted,  may  be  seen  by  consulting 
Professor  Wilson’s  Yishnu  Purana,  Dr.  Hall’s  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  100, 
108  ff. : vol.  ii.  pp.  9-26,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  230.  According  to  the  first 
account  he  is  one  of  Brahma’s  mind-born  sons  (p.  100),  and  marries 
Prasuti  (p.  108),  who  bears  him  twenty-four  daughters,  among  whom 
Aditi  is  not  specified.  In  the  second  account,  however  (vol.  ii.  p.  26), 
Aditi  is  mentioned  as  one  of  his  sixty  daughters  who,  along  with  Diti, 
Danu,  and  ten  others,  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  marriage  to 
Kasyapa,  to  whom  she  (Aditi)  bore  the  twelve  Adityas  (p.  27.  See 
also  the  M.  Bh.  Adi-parva,  3135.)  According  to  the  third  account 
(vol.  iii.  p.  230),  Aditi  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Daksha,  and  the 
mother  of  Yivasvat,  the  Sun.  In  a passage  in  one  of  the  recensions  of 
the  Ramayana  (Schlegel,  i.  31,  Calc.  ed.  i.  29),  in  the  Mahabharata, 

59  See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  24.  In  the  sequel  of  the  passage  in  the  S'.  P. 
Ik.,  ii.  4,  4,  6,  a person  named  Daksha,  the  son  of  Parvata,  is  mentioned. 
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and  in  the  Bhagavata  Purana,  viii.  16,  Iff.,  Aditi  is  described  as  the 
wife  of  Kasyapa,  and  the  mother  of  Vishnu  in  his  dwarf  incarnation. 
(See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  116  ff.) 

An  older  authority,  however,  the  Vaj.  Sanhita,  gives  quite  a different 
account  of  the  relation  of  Aditi  to  Vishnu,  as  it  (xxix.  60  = Taitt.  S. 
vii.  5,  14,  1)  represents  her  to  be  his  wife  ( Adityai  Vishnu-patnyai 
charuh.100  In  the  following  passage  of  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita  iv.  (p.  34a 
of  the  India  Office  MS.)  also  she  is  similarly  described:  Vislitambho 
divo  dharunak  prithivyd  asyesana  jagato  Vishnu-patnl  | visva-vyachdh 
ishayantl  sulhutih  sivd  no  astu  Aditir  upasthe  \ “ Supporter  of  the  sky, 
sustainer  of  the  earth,  sovereign  of  this  world,  wife  of  Vishnu,  may 
the  all-embracing  and  powerful  Aditi,  filling  us  with  vigour,  be 
auspicious  to  us  (abiding)  in  her  lap.” 

100  In  A.V.vii.  46,  3,  Sinival!  seems  to  be  called  the  wife  of  Vishnu  ( Vishnoh  patnl). 
Another  goddess  is  said  in  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  1,  2,  6,  to  he  the  wife  of  the  same  god 
( Mahim  devlm  Vishnupatriim), 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  ADITYAS. 

The  sons  of  Aditi  specified  in  E.Y.  ii.  27,  1,  are  these  six:  Mitra, 
Aryaman,  Bhaga,  Yaruna,  Daksha,  and  Amsa  ( Imuh  girah  Adityebhyo 
ghritasnuh  sandd  rujabhyo  juhvd  juhomi  \ srinotu  Mitro  Aryamd  Bhago 
nas  tuvijdto  Varuno  Dalcslio  Amsah  |).  In  ix.  114,  3,  the  Adityas  are 
spoken  of  as  seven  in  number,  but  their  names  are  not  mentioned  ( devuh 
adityah  ye  sapta  tebhih  somdbhiraJcsha  nah).m  In  x.  72,  8,  9,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  it  is  declared  that  Aditi  had  eight  sons,  of  whom  she  only 
presented  seven  to  the  gods,  casting  out  Marttanda,  the  eighth,  though 
she  is  said  to  have  afterwards  brought  him  forward.  Here,  again,  the 
names  of  the  rest  are  omitted.  In  A.Y.  viii.  9,  21,  also,  as  quoted  above, 
p.  38,  Aditi  is  said  to  have  had  eight  sons.  Surya  is,  in  a few  places, 
spoken  of  as  an  Aditya,  viz.  in  E.Y.  i.  50,  12  (ud  agdd  ay  am  Adityah) ; i. 
191,  9 (ud  apaptad  asau  suryah  . . . Adityah)  ; viii.  90,  11  ;103  and 
as  an  Aditeya  (this  word  equally  means  ‘ son  of  Aditi  ’),  identified  with 
Agni,  he  is  said  (x.  88,  1 1),103  to  have  been  placed  by  the  gods  in  the 
sky.  In  viii.  18,  3,  Savitri  is  named  along  with  Bhaga,  Yaruna,  Mitra, 
and  Aryaman,  four  of  the  Adityas,  after  that  class  of  deities  had  been 
celebrated  generally  in  the  preceding  verse.  Surya  or  Savitri  there- 
fore appears  to  have  a certain  claim  to  be  considered  the  seventh 
Aditya  (compare  A.Y.  xiii.  2,  9,  and  37,  where  the  sun  is  called  the 
son  of  Aditi,  Aditeh  putrah  and  Adityah  putram).  We  have  seen  above 
(pp.  13  fi,  note  19)  that  Indra  also  is  in  one  passage  (E.Y.  vii.  85,  4), 

101  See  the  4th  vol,  of  this  work,  pp.  101  ff.,  where  these  and  many  other  passages 
relating  to  the  Adityas  are  quoted. 

u'2  The  last-mentioned  text  is  as  follows  : San  mahan  asi  Surya  bal  Aditya  mahan 
asi  | . . . . Sat  Surya  sravasu  malidn  asi  ] “ 0 great  art  thou,  Surya  1 0 son  of 
Aditi,  thou  art  great ! ....  0 Surya,  in  renown  thou  art  great,”  etc. 

103  Taded  enam  adadhur  yajniyaso  divi  dcvah  Suryam  Aditeyam.  See  Nirukta  ii. 
13  ; vii,  29.  In  x.  37,  1,  however,  the  Sun  is  called  the  Son  of  the  Heaven  (divas 
putrdya  surydya ) ; and  there  as  well  as  elsewhere  he  is  called  the  eye  of  Mitra  and 
Yaruna. 
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addressed  as  an  Aditya  along  with  Varuna.104  In  A.Y.  viii.  2,  15,  the 
Sun  and  Moon  are  called  Adityas  ( tattra  tv  a ” dityau  rakshatdm  surya- 
chandramasdv  ubhau  |).  In  A.Y.  ix.  1,  4,  the  golden-hued  Madhukasa 
is  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Adityas,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Yasus 
(Mata  ” ditydndm  duhitd  Vasundm  . . . . hiranya-varnd  Madhukasa). 

In  the  Taittirlya  Yeda  (quoted  by  Sayana  on  R.V.  ii.  27,  1)  the 
Adityas  are  said  to  be  eight  in  number  : Mitra,  Varuna,  Dhatri,  Arya- 
man,  Amsu,  (sic)  Bhaga,  Indra,  and  Vivasvat.  Here  five  names  corre- 
spond with  those  given  in  R.V.  ii.  27,  1,  while  Daksha  is  omitted, 
and  three  names  are  added,  Dhatri,  Vivasvat  (who  may  be  identified 
with  Surya),  and  Indra. 

The  same  names  are  given  in  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana,  i.  1,  9,  1 (a 
passage  already  cited  in  the  1st.  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  27,  but  repeated 
here  for  facility  of  reference) : 

Aditih  putrakdmd  Sddhyebhyo  devebhyo  brahmaudanam  apachnt  \ tasyai 
uchheshamm  adaduh  \ tat  prdsndt  | sd  reto  ’dhatta  \ tasyai  Dhutu  cha 
Aryamd  cha  ajdyetdm  | sd  dvitlyarn  apachat  | 2.  Tasyai  uchheshamm 
adaduh  | tat  prdsndt  \ sd  reto  ’ dhatta  tasyai  Mitras  cha  Yarunas  cha 
ajdyetdm  j sd  tritlyam  apachat  \ tasyai  uchheshamm  adaduh  | tat  prds- 
ndt | sd  reto  ’ dhatta  \ tasyai  Amsas  cha  Bhagas  cha  ajdyetdm  | sd  cha- 
turtham  apachat  \ tasyai  uchheshamm  adaduh  | tat  prdsndt  \ sd  reto 
’ dhatta  | tasyai  Indras  cha  Vivasvdms  cha  ajdyetdm  | 

“ Aditi,  being  desirous  of  sons,  cooked  a brahmaudana  oblation  for 
the  gods  the  Sadhyas.  They  gave  her  the  remains  of  it,  which  she  ate. 
She  conceived,  and  Dhatri  and  Aryaman  were  born  to  her.”  The  same 
thing  is  done  a second  time,  when  she  brings  forth  Mitra  and  Yanina, 
— a third  time,  when  she  bears  Amsa  and  Bhaga, — and  a fourth  time, 
when  she  gives  birth  to  Indra  and  Vivasvat.  (Comp,  the  passage  from 
the  Taitt.  Sanh.  vi.  5,  6,  1,  quoted  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  26  f.) 
In  one  place  (iii.  1,  3,  3),  already  quoted  in  p.  50,  the  Satapatha  Brah- 
mana speaks  of  the  Adityas  as  becoming  eight  by  the  addition  of  Mart- 
tanda;  but  in  two  other  passages  (vi.  1,  2,  8 ; xi.  6,  3,  8),  quoted  in 
the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  102,  as  being  twelve  in  number.  In  the 
first  of  these  two  latter  texts  they  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  twelve 
drops  generated  by  Prajapati  (in  which  case  they  could  not  have  been 

101  Although  in  their  Sanhita  text  both  Muller  and  Aufrccht  read  Aditya,  they  both 
give  Aditya  the  dual  as  the  reading'  of  the  Pada  text. 
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sons  of  Aditi),  and  in  the  second  they  are  identified  with  the  twelve 
months.105  In  the  later  Indian  literature  they  are  always  said  to  be 
twelve  (see  the  passages  quoted  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  101-106). 

Professor  Roth  (in  the  Journ.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vi.  68  f.)  has  the 
following  observations  on  the  Adityas  : “ There  (in  the  highest  heaven) 
dwell  and  reign  those  gods  who  bear  in  common  the  name  of  Adityas. 
"We  must,  however,  if  we  would  discover  their  earliest  character,  aban- 
don the  conceptions  which  in  a later  age,  and  even  in  that  of  the  heroic 
poems,  were  entertained  regarding  these  deities.  According  to  this 
conception  they  were  twelve  sun-gods,  bearing  evident  reference  to  the 
twelve  months.  But  for  the  most  ancient  period  we  must  hold  fast 
the  primary  signification  of  their  name.  They  are  the  inviolable,  im- 
perishable, eternal  beings.  Aditi,  eternity,  or  the  eternal,  is  the  ele- 
ment which  sustains  them  and  is  sustained  by  them.”  See  above,  (p. 
37).  Further  on  he  adds:  “The  eternal  and  inviolable  element  in 
which  the  Adityas  dwell,  and  which  forms  their  essence,  is  the  celestial 
light.  The  Adityas,  the  gods  of  this  light,  do  not  therefore  by  any 
means  coincide  with  any  of  the  forms  in  which  light  is  manifested  in 
the  universe.  They  are  neither  sun,  nor  moon,  nor  stars,  nor  dawn, 
but  the  eternal  sustainers  of  this  luminous  life,  which  exists,  as  it 
were,  behind  all  these  phenomena.” 

In  some  of  the  hymns  were  the  Adityas  (under  which  name  Varuna, 
Mitra,  and  Aryaman  seem  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  be  intended), 
are  celebrated  (see  especially  ii.  ‘27),  they  are  characterized  by  the 
epithets  “bright”  ( suchayah ),  “golden”  ( hiranyayuh ),  “pure”  ( dhtira - 
putd h),  “sinless”  ( avrijindh ),  “blameless”  ( anavadyuh ),  “ holy,” (ritava- 
nah)  “strong”  (kshattriyah,  viii.  56, 1),  “kings,”  “resistless”  ( arishtuh ), 
“vast”  ( uravak ),  “deep”  ( galMrah ),  sleepless  ” {asvapnajah),  “ un- 
winking” (animishuh), 106  “many-eyed”  ( hhuryaksKuh , ii.  27,  3),  “far- 
observing”  ( dlrghadhiyah ),  “fixed  in  their  purpose”  ( dhritavratah ). 
Distant  things  are  near  to  them,  ii.  27,  3 ( sarvarh  rujabhyah  paramo. 

105  In  the  S'.  P.  Br.  iii.  5,  1,  13,  a dispute  between  the  Adityas  and  Angirases 
regarding  a sacrifice  is  mentioned.  (Comp.  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  9,  21, 1).  In  the  same  work, 
(the  S'p.  Br.)  xii.  2,  2,  9,  it  is  said  that  these  two  classes  of  beings  (the  Adityas  and 
Angirases)  were  both  descendants  of  Prajiipati,  and  that  they  strove  together  for  the 
priority  in  ascending  to  heaven.  In  A.V.  xii.  3,  43  f.,  and  six.  39,  5 also  they  are 
connected  with  one  another. 

106  This  is  a characteristic  of  the  gods  in  general. 
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chid  anti),  they  uphold  and  preserve  things  both  moving  and  stationary 
(dharantayah  aditydso  jagat  sthdh  dev&h  visvasya  bhuvanasya  gopdh  | 
ibid.),  they  see  the  good  and  evil  in  men’s  hearts,  and  distinguish  the 
honest  man  from  the  deceitful,  ii.  27,  3 ( antah  pasyanti  vrijand  uta 
sadhn  | viii.  18,  15,  pdkatra  sthana  devuh  hritsu  janltha  martyam  | up  a 
dvayum  cha  advayum  cha),  they  are  holy  and  awful,  and  haters  of  false- 
hood and  punish  sin,  ii.  27,  4 ( rituvdnas  chayamundh  rindni ),  vii.  60,  5 
(ime  chetdro  anritasya  bhureh),  vii.  52,  2 ; vii.  66,  1 3,  which  they  are 
entreated  to  forgive,  ii.  27,  14  ; ii.  29,  5 ; averting  from  the  worshipper 
the  consequences  of  the  transgressions  of  others  as  well  as  of  his  own, 
vii.  52,  2 ; viii.  47,  8 ; or  transferring  those  penalties  of  sin,  whether 
open  or  secret,  to  the  head  of  Trita  Aptya,  viii.  47,  13  [pad  avir  yad 
apichyam  devdso  asti  dushkritam  \ Trite  tad  visvam  Aptye  are  asmad 
dadhatana)  ;107  and  they  spread  nooses  for  their  enemies,  ii.  27,  16  ( yah 
vo  may  ah  abhidruhe  yajatrdh  pusuh  udityuh  ripave  vichrittdh).  They 
are  supplicated  for  various  boons,  for  protection,  offspring,  guidance, 
light,  long  life,  etc.  (see  K.V.  ii.  27,  5-7,  10,  11,  14;  viii.  18,  22. 
In  viii.  47,  2,  they  are  said  to  know  how  to  remove  transgressions,  and 
are  besought  to  extend  their  protection  to  their  worshipper,  as  birds 
spread  their  wings  over  their  young  (vida  devuh  aghdndm  Adityaso  apd- 
kritim  | palcshd  vayo  yathd  upari  vi  asme  sarma  yachhata  | 3.  Vi  asme 
adhi  sarma  tat  pakshu  vayo  na  yantanai).106  Their  servants  are  protected 
by  them  as  a warrior  is  when  encased  in  his  armour,  viii.  47,  8 ( yushme 
devuh  api  smasi  yudhyantah  iva  varmasu ),  and  then  no  shaft,  however 
sharp  or  heavy,  can  strike  them  (ibid.  7 : na  tam  tigmafn  chana  tyajo  na 
drusad  dbhi  tam  guru  | yasmai  u sarma  arudhvam  | See  Muller,  Trans, 
p.  255). 

The  Adityas  regarded  as  a class  of  gods  are  not,  however,  character- 
ized so  specifically  in  the  hymns,  as  two  of  the  individual  deities  who 
bear  that  general  designation,  I mean  Yaruna  and  Mitra;  and  I shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  give  a fuller  account  of  the  two  latter,  (with  whose 
names  that  of  Aryainan  is  sometimes  associated),  omitting  any  further 
reference  to  Bhaga  and  Amsa,  who  are  rarely  mentioned,  and  to  Daksha, 
of  whom  something  has  been  already  said.  Surya  and  Savitri  will  be 
treated  separately. 

107  Roth,  s.v.  Trita  Aptya,  says  this  god  is  conceived  as  dwelling  in  the  remote 
distance,  removed  from  view,  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  evil  is  sought 
to  be  transferred  to  him. 

108  Compare  Psalms,  xvii.  8 ; xxxvi.  7 ; lxi.  4 ; lxiii.  7 ; xci.  4. 
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SECTION  V. 

MITRA  AND  VARUNA. 

(1)  General  idea  of  these  two  gods. 

These  two  deities  are  very  frequently  found  in  conjunction.  Varuna 
is  also  often  separately  celebrated  ; Mitra  but  seldom.  Their  frequent 
association  is  easily  explained  if  the  commentators  are  right  in  under- 
standing Mitra  to  represent  the  day,  and  Varuna  the  night.  Thus 
Sayana  says  on  K.V.  i.  89,  3:  “Mitra  is  the  god  who  presides  over 
the  day,  according  to  the  Vedic  text,  ‘the  day  is  Mitra’s’”  ( ahar - 
abhimdninam  devam  | “ Haitram  vai  ahar  ” iti  irideh) ; and  again, 
“ Varuna  is  derived  from  the  root  vri,  to  cover;  he  envelops  the  wicked 
ia  his  snares ; and  is  the  god  who  rules  over  the  night,  according  to 
the  text,  ‘the  night  is  Varuna’s109  (vrinoti  | papalcritah  svakiyaih 
pus  air  dvrinoti  iti  rdtry-alhimdni-devo  Varunah  \ sruyate  cha  “ Vdruni 
rdtrir  ” [Taitt.  Br.  i.  7,  10,  1]  iti  |).  In  the  same  way  the  commen- 
tator on  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita,  i.  8,  16,  1 (Bibl.  Ind.  vol.  ii.  p.  164), 
affirms  that  the  “ word  Mitra  denotes  the  sun  ( Mitra-sabdasya  surya- 
vdchitvdt),  and  that  the  “ word  Varuna  signifies  one  who  envelops  like 

109  See  also  his  note  on  i.  141,  9,  where  he  gives  the  same  explanation  regarding 
Mitsa  and  Varuna,  and  adds  that  Aryaman  is  the  god  who  goes  between  the  other 
two  ( Aryarnd  ubhayor  madhya-vartCi  devati).  According  to  his  note  on  i.  90,  1, 
Aryaman  is  the  sun  who  makes  the  division  of  day  and  night  ( Aryama  aho-ratra- 
vibhagasya  karttd  suryah).  Compare  also  his  note  on  ii.  38,  8,  where  he  says  that 
Varuna  is  represented  as  giving  resting-places  to  creatures  after  sunset,  because  he 
carries  on  the  affairs  of  the  night  ( Yonirn  sthdnam.  nimishi  nimeshe  Savitur  asta- 
samaye  sati  visramartham  pranibhyah  prayachhati  | Varunasya  ratrer  nirvahaka- 
tvat).  In  i.  35,  1,  Mitra  and  Varuna  are  invoked  along  with  Agni,  Night  and 
Savitri:  “ I invoke  first  Agni  for  our  welfare;  I invoke  hither  Mitra  and  Varuna  to 
our  aid;  I invoke  Night  who  gives  rest  to  the  world ; 1 invoke  the  divine  Savitri  to 
our  assistance  ” (hvayami  Agnim  prathamam  svastaye  hvayami  Mitra-varunTiv  ihd- 
vase  | hvayami  rdtrirr.  jagato  nivesantm  hvayami  devam  Savitdram  utaye ). 
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darkness”  (Varuna- sabdasy  a andhahlra-vad  dvaraJca-vdchitvdt),  accord- 
ing to  the  text  (above  given,  in  p.  58,  of  the  Taittirlva  Brahmana, 
i.  7,  10,  1),  “the  day  is  Hitra’s  and  the  night  is  Varuna’s.”  In 
another  part  of  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita,  vi.  4,  8,  we  read  : Na  vai  idaiii 
diva  na  naJdam  dsld  avyalcritam  | te  devdh  Mitrd-varundv  abruvan 
“idam  no  vivasayatam  ” iti  | . . . . Mitro  ’ har  ajanayad  Varuno  rdtrim  \ 
“ This  world  had  neither  day  nor  night,  but  was  (in  that  respect)  un- 
distinguished. The  gods  said  to  Mitra  and  Varuna,  ‘Make  a separa- 
tion.’ ....  Mitra  produced  the  day,  and  Varuna  the  night.”  (See 
the  same  Sanhita  ii.  1,  7,  4.)  In  E.V.  viii.  41,  3,  it  is  said  of  Varuna, 
“ The  conspicuous  god  has  embraced  the  nights,  by  his  wisdom  he  has 
established  the  days,  and  everything  perfectly”  (sa  hshapah  parishasvaje 
ni  usro  may  ay  a dadhe  sa  visvarn  pari  darsatah  |).  In  his  note  on 
another  passage  (R.V.  vii.  87,  1)  Sayana  says  that  it  is  the  setting 
sun  which  is  called  Varuna,  who  by  his  departure  creates  the  nights 
( Astam  gachhan  suryah  eva  Varunah  ity  uchyate  | sa  hi  sva-gamanena 
rairir  janayati  |).  The  Satapatha  Brakrnana,  xii.  9,  2,  12,  says: 
“This  (terrestrial)  world  is  Mitra;  the  other  (the  celestial)  world  is 
Varuna”  ( ayarn  vai  loko  Mitrah  \ asau  Varunah  |) 

(2)  Their  chief  characteristics. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  these  gods,  as 
represented  in  the  Big-veda.  Varuna  is,  sometimes  at  least,  visible  to  the 
mental  eye  of  his  worshippers.  Thus,  in  i.  25,  18,  the  rishi  says  : Darsaih 
nu  visva-darsatarh  darsaih  ratham  adhi  kshami  | “I  beheld  him  who  is 
visible  to  all;  I beheld  his  chariot  upon  the  ground.”  In  vii.  88,  2, 
also,  the  poet  exclaims : Adha  nu  asya  sandrisafn  jaganvdn  Agner  ani- 
Jcam  Varunasya  marhsi  | “ When  I have  obtained  a vision  of  Varuna,  I 
have  regarded  his  lustre  as  resembling  that  of  Agni.”  110  Mighty  and 
fixed  in  purpose,  he  sits  in  his  abode  exercising  sovereignty  (i.  25,  10  : 
Ni  shasuda  dhntavrato  Varunah  pasty dsu  d \ samrdjydya  sukratuh  |).  He 
is  arrayed  in  golden  mail,111  and  surrounded  by  his  messengers  or 
angels  (i.  25,  13:  Bilhrad  drdpim  hiranyayam  Varuno  vasta  nirnijam  | 

110  See  Roth’s  article  on  “The  highest  gods  of  the  Allan  races,”  Journ.  Germ.  Or. 
Society,  vi.  71. 

111  Golden  mail  is  also  assigned  to  Savitri  (iv.  53,  2). 
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pari  spaso  ni  shedire).  His  house,  at  which  the  worshippers  are  said  to 
have  arrived,  has  a thousand  doors  (vii.  88,  5 : Brihantam  manam 
Varuna  svadhuvah  sahasradvaraih  jagama  griham  te).  Again  he  is 
described  as  occupying,  along  with  Mitra,  a stable  palace  supported  by  a 
thousand  columns112  (ii.  41,  5 : Rujuna  anabhidruha  dhruve  sadasi  ut- 
tame  | sahasrasthune  asate  | v.  62,  6 : Rajana  kshattram  ahriniyamana 
sahasrasthunam  bibhrithah  salia  dvau  |).  The  two  deities  ascend  their 
chariot,  which  is  drawn  by  horses,  and  is  golden-coloured  at  the  break 
of  day,  and  takes  the  hue  of  iron  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  (v.  62,  8, 
already  quoted  in  p.  42). 113  Mounted  on  their  car,  and  soaring  in  the 
highest  empyrean,  they  behold  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  (v.  62, 

4,  8 ; v.  63,  1 : Ritasya  gopav  adhi  tishthato  ratham  satyadharmuna 
parame  vyomani).  Varuna  is  said  to  be  farsighted  ( uruchakshas , i.  25, 

5,  16;  viii.  90,  2);  and  thousand-eyed  ( sahasrachafcshas , vii.  34,  10). 
In  one  place  mention  is  made  of  his  golden-winged  messenger  ( hiranya - 
pafcsham  Varunasya  datum,  x.  123,  6),  and  elsewhere  the  sun  is  called 
the  eye  of  Mitra  and  Varuna  ( chakshur  Mitrasya  Varunasya , vii.  61, 
1 ; vii.  63,  1 ; x.  37,  1).  Along  with  Aryaman,  another  of  the 
Adityas,  these  two  gods  are  called  sun-eyed  ( surachakshasah , vii.  66, 
10).  They  are  also  denominated  supani , the  beautiful  or  skilful-handed. 
Varuna  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a king  ( raja  Varunah,  i.  24,  7,  8 ; 
iv.  1,2;  v.  40,  7 ; vii.  64,  1 ; x.  103,  9 ; x.  173,  5) ; as  king  of  all 
(x.  132,  4) ; as  king  of  all,  both  gods  and  men  (ii.  27,  10 : tram  vis- 
veshaih  Varuna  asi  raja  ye  cha  devah  asura  ye  cha  marttah  |);  as  king 
of  the  universe  ( visvasya  bhivanasya,  v.  85,  3),  and  of  all  that  exists 
(sato  asya,  vii.  87,  6);  as  an  universal  monarch  ( samrat , i.  25,  10;  ii. 
28,  6,  v.  85,  1 ; vi.  68,  9;  viii.  42,  1);  as  a self-dependent  ruler 
svarat,  ii.  28,  1).  The  same  epithets  of  king  and  universal  monarch 
are  also  applied  in  other  places  to  Mitra  and  Varuna  conjointly  (as  in 
i.  71,  9 ; i.  136,  1,4;  i.  137,  1 ; v.  62,  6 ; v.  63,  2,  3,  5 ; v.  65,  2 ; v.  68, 
2 ; vii.  64,  2 ; viii.  23,  30 ; viii.  25,  4,  7,  8 ; viii.  90,  2 ; x.  65,  5).114 

112  Compare  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  1 ff.  Regia  Solis  erat  sublimibus  alta  columnis,  etc. 
His  golden  house  is,  according  to  A.V.  vii.  83,  1,  built  in  the  waters  ( apsu  te  rajan 
Varuna  griho  hiranyayo  mitaR). 

113  I follow  Roth  here  in  understanding  udita  suryasya  not  of  the  rising  (as  the 
phrase  generally  means),  but  of  the  setting  of  the  sun.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  iron 
colour  of  the  chariot  becomes  intelligible. 

114  The  same  deities  with  Aryaman  are  called  kings  in  i.  41,  3 ; and  kings  of  men 
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Power,  martial  strength,  or  sovereign  authority,  leshattra , is  also 
constantly  predicated  of  one  or  both  of  these  deities ; and  they  as  well 
as  the  Adityas  generally  are  denominated  the  strong,  or  martial,  gods, 
kshattriyah  (as  in  i.  24,  6;  i.  25,  5;  i.  136,  1 ; v.  66,  2;  v.  67,  1 ; 
v.  68,  1,  3;  vi.  49,  1;  vi.  51,  10; 115  vi.  67,  5,  6;  vii.  34,  11;  vii. 
64,  2 ; viii.  25,  8 ; viii.  56,  1 ; viii.  90,  2).  They  are  also  designated 
as  rudrd,  the  terrible  (v.  70,  2,  3) ; as  asura,  the  divine  (vii.  36,  2 ; 
viii.  25,  4 ; viii.  27,  20) ; as  the  divine  and  lordly  deities  ( asurd  tuv 
arya)  among  the  gods  (vii.  65,  2).  The  epithet  asura,  divine,  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  Varuna  in  particular  (as  in  i.  24,  14;  ii.  27,  10; 
v.  85,  5,  6;  viii.  42,  1),  though  it  is  also  given  to  other  deities  of  the 
Yedic  pantheon. 

Another  word  employed  to  express  their  divine  power,  or  wisdom,  is 
muyd  ;116  and  Varuna  is  sometimes  called  the  mdyin,  the  possessor  of 
this  attribute  (vi.  48,  14;  vii.  28,  4;  x.  99,  10;  x.  147,  5).  While 
in  some  places  (iii.  61,7;  v.  63,  4)  this  quality  (muyd)  is  ascribed  to 
the  two  deities  themselves,  in  other  verses  of  the  last  quoted  hymn 
(v.  63,  3,  7)  they  are  said  to  cause  the  heaven  to  rain,  and  to  uphold 
their  ordinances,  through  the  power  ( muyayd ) of  the  divine  being 
( asurasya ■).  It  might  appear  as  if  the  word  asura  denoted  here  some  great 
deity  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  Mitra  and  Varuna,  through  whose 
strength  they  acted ; but  in  other  places,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
term  asura  is  distinctly  used  as  an  epithet  of  Varuna  and  the  other 
Adityas. 

(3)  Functions  and  attributes  of  Varuna. 

The  grandest  cosmical  functions  are  ascribed  to  Varuna.  Possessed 
of  illimitable  resources  (or  knowledge),  this  divine  being  has  meted 
out,  (or  fashioned),  and  upholds,  heaven  and  earth;  he  dwells  in  all 
worlds  as  sovereign  ruler  (viii.42,  1 : Astabhnud  dyum  asuro  visva- 
veduh  amimita  varimdnam  prithivyuh  \ usidad  vised  bhuvandni  samrdd 
visva  it  tani  Varunasya  vratdni),  indeed,  the  three  worlds  are  em- 

(: rdjdnai  charshanmdm)  in  x.  26,  6.  In  vii.  66,  1 1,  it  is  said : “ The  kings  Mitra, 
Varuna,  and  Aryaman,  who  established  the  year,  the  month,  and  the  day,  etc.,  enjoy 
unrivalled  dominion  ( ye  vi  dadhuh  saradam  masam  ad  aliar  yajnam  aktum  cha  ad 
richam  | andpyam  Varuno  Mitro  Aryamd  kshatram  rajanah  cisatd). 

115  In  these  two  last  passages  Agni  shares  with  Mitra  and  Varuna  the  epithet  of 
sukshatra. 

116  It  is  also  ascribed  to  other  deities  : see  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.v. 
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braced  within  him  (vii.  87,  5 : tisro  dydvo  nihitdh  antar  asmin 
tisro  hhumih)  ; he  made  the  golden  and  revolving  sun  to  shine 
in  the  firmament  (ibid,  gritso  rujd  Varunas  chahre  etaih  divi  pren- 
lihafn  hiranyayam  suhhe  ham  | comp.  v.  85,  2).  See  also  vi.  70,  1 ; 
vii.  86,  1 ; vii.  87,  6 ; viii.  41,  4,  5,  10.  The  wind  which  resounds 
through  the  atmosphere  is  his  breath  (vii.  87,  2 : dtmd  te  vdto  rajah  d 
navlnot).  He  has  opened  boundless  paths  for  the  sun,117  and  has  hol- 
lowed out  channels  for  the  rivers,  which  flow  by  his  command  (i.  24, 
8 : TJrufh  hi  raja  Varunas  chahdra  surydya  panthdm  anu  etave  u | ii. 
28,  4 : Pra  slm  Adityo  asrijad  vidharttd  ritam  sindhavo  Varunasya 
yanti  | vii.  87,  1 : Radat  patho  Varunah  surydya  pra  arndihsi  samudriyd 
nadlnam).  By  his  wonderful  contrivance  the  rivers  pour  their  waters 
into  the  one  ocean,  but  never  fill  it 118  (v.  85,  6 : imam  u nu  kavitam- 
asya  mdydm  niahiiii  devasya  nahir  adadhursha  | ekarh  yad  udnd  na  prin- 
anti  enir  dsinchantlr  avanayah  samudram).  His  ordinances  are  fixed 
and  unassailable  119  (iii.  54,  18:  Adahdhuni  Varunasya  vratdni).  They 
rest  on  bim,  unshaken,  as  upon  a mountain  (ii.  28,  8 : Tve  hi  ham  par- 
rate  na  sritdni  aprachyutuni  dulahha  vratdni  | See  also  i.  25,  6,  10;  i.  44, 
14;  i.  141,  9 ; ii.  1,  4;  viii.  25,  2,  where  the  word  dhrita-vrata,  “he 
whose  laws  are  fixed,”  is  found) ; through  their  operation,  the  moon 
walks  in  brightness,  and  the  stars  which  appear  in  the  nightly  sky 
mysteriously  vanish  in  daylight  (i.  24,  10  : Ami  ye  rihshdh  nihitdsah 
uchchd  nahtaiii  dadrisre  kuha  chid  diva  iyuh  | adahdhuni  Varunasya 
vratdni  vichdkasach  chandramd  nahtam  eti).  Neither  the  birds  flying 
in  the  air,  nor  the  rivers  in  their  sleepless  flow,  can  attain  a knowledge 
of  his  power  or  his  wrath  (i.  24,  6:  Na  hi  te  hshatram  na  saho  na  man- 
yum  vayas  chana  ami  patayantah  upuh  \ na  imdh  dpo  anu  lisharh  cha- 
rantih).  His  messengers  behold  both  worlds  (vii.  87,  3 : lari  spaso 
Varunasya  smadishtdh  uhhe  pasyanti  rodasi  sumeke  | See  also  i.  24,  13 ; 
vi.  67,  5).  He  knows  the  flight  of  birds  in  the  sky,  the  path  of  ships 
on  the  ocean,  the  course  of  the  far-travelling  wind,  and  beholds  all  the 

117  In  vii.  60,  4,  Mitra,  Yanina,  and  Aryaraan  are  said  to  open  out  paths  for  the 
sun  ( yasmai  adityah  adhvano  radanti  ityddi). 

118  See  Roth  on  “The  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  races,’’  p.  71.  Compare  Eccle- 
siastes, i.  7 : “ All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea ; yet  the  sea  is  not  full : unto  the  place 
from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again.” 

119  See  Roth  in  the  Journ.  Amer.  Or.  Society,  iii.  341;  and  Muller’s  Anc.  Sansk. 
Lit.  p.  534,  note  2. 
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secret  things  that  have  been,  or  shall  be  done  (i.  25,  7 : Veda  yo  vindm 
padam  antarikshena  patatdm  \ veda  nuvah  samudriyah  \ 9.  Veda  vdtasya 
varttanim  uror  rishvasya  brihatah  | 11.  Yo  visvdni  adbhutd  chikitvdn 

alhi  pasyati  \ lcrituni  yd  cha  kartvd).  No  creature  can  even  wink 
without  him  (ii.  28,  6 : Na  hi  tvad  are  nimishas  chana  Ise ).  He  wit- 
nesses men’s  truth  and  falsehood  (viL  49,  3 : Yusdiii  rdjd  Varuno  ydti 
madhye  satydnrite  avapasyan  janundm).  He  instructs  the  rishi  Va- 
sishtha  in  mysteries  (vii.  87,  4 : Uvdcha  me  Varuno  medhiruya  trih 
sapta  ndmd  aglmyd  bibhartti).  But  his  secrets  and  those  of  Mitra  are 
not  to  be  revealed  to  the  foolish  {na  turn  ninydni  achite  abliuvan). 

In  the  sixteenth  hymn  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Atharva-veda,  his 
power  and  omniscience  are  thus  celebrated  : 

1.  Brihann  eshdm  adhishthdtd  antilcdd  iva  pasyati  | yah  stdyan  man- 
yate  charan  sarvam  devdh  idarh  viduh  | 2.  Yas  tishthati  charati  yas  cha 
vanchati  yo  nildyam  charati  yah  pratanlcam  | dvau  sannishadya  yad  man- 
trayete  rdjd  tad  veda  Varunas  tritlyah  ( 3.  TJteyam  bhumir  Varunasya 
rdjnah  utdsau  dyaur  brihati  dure-anta  \ uto  samudrau  Varunasya 
kukshl  utdsminn  alpe  udake  nilinah  \ 4.  TJta  yo  dydm  atisarpdt  paras- 
tud  na  sa  muchydtai  Varunasya  rdjnah  | die  ah  spasah  prachar  antidam 
asya  sahasrdkshdh  ati  pasyanti  bhumim  \ 5.  Sarvam  tad  rdjd  Varuno  vi 
chashte  yad  antard  rodasi  yat  parastut  | sankhydtdh  asya  nimisho  janu- 
ndm  akshdn  iva  svayhnl  ni  minoti  tdni  \ 6.  Ye  te  pdsdh  Varuna  sapta 
sapta  tredhd  Ushthanti  vishitdh  rushantah  \ sinantu  sarve  anritam  vadan- 
tam  yah  satyavddi  ati  tarn  srijantu  \ 

“ 1.  The  great  One  who  rules  over  these  worlds  beholds  as  if  he 
were  close  at  hand.  When  any  man  thinks  he  is  doing  aught  by 
stealth,  the  gods  know  it  all;  2.  (and  they  perceive)  every  one  who 
stands,  or  walks,  or  glides  along  secretly,  or  withdraws  into  his  house, 
or  into  any  lurking-place.'20  Whatever  two  persons,  sitting  together, 
devise,  Varuna  the  king  knows  it,  (being  present  there  as)  a third.121 
3.  This  earth,  two,  belongs  to  the  king  Varuna,  and  that  vast  sky 
whose  ends  are  so  remote.  The  two  oceans  [the  aerial  and  terrestrial]122 
are  Varuna’s  stomachs;  he  resides  in  this  small  pool  of  water.  4.  He 

120  The  general  sense  is  clear ; but  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  'words  is  uncertain. 

121  In  R.V.  x.  11,  1,  Agni  is  compared  to  Varuna  in  omniscience;  which  seems  to 
show  that  this  is  an  attribute  in  which  Varuna  was  regarded  as  pre-eminent.  With 
verses  1 and  2,  compare  Psalm  cxxxix.  1-4,  and  St.  Matthew  xviii.  20. 

122  Compare  Genesis,  i.  7,  and  Psalm  cxlviii.  4. 
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who  should  flee  far  beyond  the  sky,  would  not  there  escape  from  Yanina 
the  king.123  His  messengers,  descending  from  heaven,  traverse  this 
world;  thousand-eyed,  they  look  across  the  whole  earth.  5.  King 
Varuna  perceives  all  that  exists  within  heaven  and  earth  and  all  that 
is  beyond.  The  winkings  of  men’s  eyes  are  all  numbered  by  him.124 
He  handles 125  (all)  these  (things)  as  a gamester  throws  his  dice.  6.  May 
thy  destructive  nooses,  o Varuna,  which  are  cast  seven-fold,  and  three- 
fold, ensnare  the  man  who  speaks  lies,  and  pass  by  him  who  speaks 
truth.”  126 

Varuna  is  represented  as  having  unlimited  control  over  the  destinies 
of  mankind.  He  is  said  to  have  a hundred,  a thousand  remedies,  aud  is 
supplicated  to  shew  his  wide  and  deep  benevolence,  and  drive  away 

121  With  this  verse  compare  verses  7-10  of  the  Psalm  cxxxix. 

121  Compare  St.  Matthew  x.  30. 

125  Roth,  s.v.  thinks  ni  minoti  here  may  mean  “ observes.”  See  also  his  remarks 
in  Jour.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vii.  607,  where  the  sense  of  superintending  is  assigned. 

126  The  hymn  is  concluded  by  two  verses,  containing  imprecations.  After  giving  a 
German  translation  of  the  whole  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Atharva-veda,  p.  19  f. 
(Tubingen,  1856)  Professor  Roth  remarks  as  follows:  “There  is  no  hymn  in  the 
whole  Vedie  literature  which  expresses  the  divine  omniscience  in  such  forcible  terms 
as  this ; and  yet  this  beautiful  description  has  been  degraded  into  an  introduction  to 
an  imprecation.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  passages  of  this  Yeda,  it  is  natural 
to  conjecture  that  existing  fragments  of  older  hymns  have  been  used  to  deck  out 
magical  formulas.  The  first  five  or  even  six  verses  of  this  hymn  might  be  regarded 
as  a fragment  of  this  sort.”  This  hymn  has  also  been  translated  by  Professor  Muller, 
see  “ Chips,”  i.  41  f.  I have  attempted  the  following  paraphrase  in  English  verse : 

“ The  mighty  Lord  on  high,  our  deeds,  as  if  at  hand,  espies  : 

The  gods  know  all  men  do,  though  men  would  fain  their  deeds  disguise. 
Whoever  stands,  whoever  moves,  or  steals  from  place  to  place, 

Or  hides  him  in  his  secret  cell, — the  gods  his  movements  trace. 

Wherever  two  together  plot,  and  deem  they  are  alone, 

King  Varuna  is  there,  a third,  and  all  their  schemes  are  known. 

This  earth  is  his,  to  him  belong  those  vast  and  boundless  skies ; 

Both  seas  within  him  rest,  and  yet  in  that  small  pool  he  lies. 

Whoever  far  beyond  the  sky  should  think  his  way  to  wing, 

He  could  not  there  elude  the  grasp  of  Varuna  the  king. 

Ilis  spies  descending  from  the  skies  glide  all  this  world  around, 

Their  thousand  eyes  all-scanning  sweep  to  earth's  remotest  bound. 

Whate’er  exists  in  heaven  and  earth,  whate’er  beyond  the  skies. 

Before  the  eyes  of  Varuna,  the  king,  unfolded  lies. 

The  ceaseless  winkings  all  he  counts  of  every  mortal’s  eyes : 

He  wields  this  universal  frame,  as  gamester  throws  his  dice. 

Those  knotted  nooses  which  thou  fling’ st,  o god,  the  bad  to  snare, — 

All  liars  let  them  overtake,  but  all  the  truthful  spare.” 
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evil  and  sin  (i.  24,  9 : iatarh  te  rdjan  bhishajah  sahasram  urvl  gabhird 
sumatis  te  astu  | budhasva  dure  nirritim  paruchaih  kritarh  chid  enah  pra 
mumugdhi asmat ) ; to  untie,  like  a rope,  and  remove  sin  (ii.  28,  5 : vi  mach 
ir at  hay  a rasandm  iva  ugah ; v.  85,  7,  8 : yat  slm  dgas  chakrima  sisra- 
thas  tat ) ; he  is  entreated  not  to  steal  away,  but  to  prolong,  life  (i.  24, 
11  : md  nah  dyuh  pra  moshih  | i.  25,  12  : pra  nali  dyumshi  turishal ) ; 
and  to  spare  the  suppliant  who  daily  transgresses  his  laws  (i.  25,  1 : 
yach  chid  hi  te  viso  yathu.  pra  deva  Varum  vratam  minimasi  dyavi 
dyavi  | mu  no  ladliuya  hatnave  jihlldnasya  riradhah).  In  many  places 
mention  is  made  of  the  bonds,  or  nooses,  with  which  he  seizes  and 
punishes  transgressors  (i.  24,  15;  i.  25,  21  ; vi.  74,  4;  x.  85,  24,  and 
A.Y.  iv.  16,  6,  as  quoted  above).127  Mitra  and  Varuna  conjointly  are 
spoken  of  in  one  passage  (vii.  65,  3)  as  being  harriers  against  falsehood, 
furnished  with  many  nooses,  which  the  hostile  mortal  cannot  surmount 
( bhuripdsu  anritasya  setu  duratyetu  ripave  martydya ) ; and  in  another 
place  (vii.  84,  2)  Indra  and  Varuna  are  described  as  binding  with 
bonds  not  formed  of  rope  ( setrilhir  arajjubhih  sinlthah).  On  the  other 
hand  Varuna  is  said  to  be  gracious  even  to  him  who  has  committed 
sin  (vii.  87,  7 : yo  mrilayuti  chakrushe  chid  ugah).  He  is  the  wise 
guardian  of  immortality  (viii.  42,  2 : dhlram  amritasya  gopdm),  and  a 
hope  is  held  out  that  he  and  Yama  reigniug  in  blessedness  shall  be 
beheld  in  the  next  world  by  the  righteous  (x.  14,  7 : 129  ubhu  rdjdnd 
svadhayu  madantu  Yamam  pasydsi  T'arunam  cha  devam). 

137  Agni,  however,  is  also  prayed  to  loose  his  worshipper’s  bonds  R.V.  v.  2,  7 
(evasmad  Arjne  ni  mumugdhi  pasdn ) ; and  in  vii.  104,  13,  Indra’s  fetters  ( Itulrasya 
prasitih ) are  mentioned.  In  A.V.  six.  60,  1,  the  Asuras,  masters  of  magical  arts,  who 
go  about  with  iron  nets,  iron  bonds,  and  hooks,  are  referred  to  (ayo-jdluh  Asurnh  md- 
yino  ayasmayaih  pusair  arikino  ye  charanti ). 

139  In  tne  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  for  1855,  pp.  237  ff.,  Professor 
Weber  communicates  from  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  (xi.  6,  1,  1 ff.)  a legend  regard- 
ing Varuna  and  his  son  Bhrigu.  The  latter  had  esteemed  himself  superior  to  his 
father  in  wisdom,  and  was  desired  by  him  to  visit  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
where  he  witnesses  certain  visions  of  retribution  in  the  other  world.  Prof.  Weber 
accompanies  this  legend  with  some  very  interesting  remarks.  Among  other  things, 
he  observes  that  the  legend  is  shewn  to  be  ancient  from  the  high  position  which  it 
assigns  to  Varuna,  who  appears  to  be  conceived  as  the  lord  of  the  universe,  seated  in 
the  midst  of  heaven,  from  which  he  surveys  the  places  of  punishment  situated  all 
round  him.  Varuna,  he  adds,  is  represented  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  xiii.  3,  6,  5, 
as  having  the  form  of  a fair,  bald,  toothless,  (with  projecting  teeth?),  and  yellow- 
eyed old  man. 
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The  attributes  and  functions  ascribed  to  Varuna  impart  to  his  cha- 
racter a moral  elevation  and  sanctity  far  surpassing  that  attributed  to 
any  other  Vedic  deity.  This  appears  not  only  from  the  passages  to 
which  I have  already  referred,  but  also  from  the  two  hymns  (vii.  86, 
and  vii.  89)  translated  by  Professor  Muller  in  his  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  pp. 
540  f.,  and  Chips,  i.  39  ff. ; in  which  the  rishi,  who  is  said  to  he  Va- 
sishtha,  while  palliating  his  sins,  implores  the  god’s  forgiveness,  and 
entreats  that  his  life  may  be  spared.129  I shall  quote  a part  of  the  first 
and  the  whole  of  the  second : 

R.V.  vii.  86,  3.  Prichhe  tad  eno  Vanina  didrikshu  upo  emi  chikitusho 
viprichham  \ samdnam  it  me  kavayai  chid  dhur  again  ha  tulhyam  Varuno 
hrinlte  | 4.  Kim  ayah  dsa  Vanina  jyestham  yat  stotdrarh  jighdihsa&i 
sakhuyam  | pra  tad  me  vocho  dulabha  svadhdvo  ava  tvd  anenuh  namasd 
turah  iydim  | 5.  Ava  drugdhuni  pitryd  srija  no  ava  yd  vayam  chakrima 
tanuhhih  | ava  rujan  pasutripam  na  tdyum  srija  vatsaih  na  dumno  Va- 
sishtham  | 6.  Na  sa  svo  daksho  Vanina  dlirutih  sd  surd  manyur  vibhidako 
achittih  | asti  jydyun  kaniyasah  upure  svapnas  chana  id  anritasya 
prayotd  I 

“ Seeking  to  perceive  that  sin,  o Varuna,  I inquire;  I resort  to  the 
wise  to  ask.  The  sages  all  tell  me  the  same ; it  is  Yaruna  who  is 
angry  with  thee.  4.  What  great  sin  is  it,  Varuna,  for  which  thou 
seekest  to  slay  thy  worshipper  and  friend  ? Tell  me,  o unassailable 
and  self-dependent  god ; and,  freed  from  sin,  I shall  speedily  come  to 
thee  with  adoration.  5.  Release  us  from  the  sins  of  our  fathers,130 
and  from  those  which  we  have  committed  in  our  own  persons.  0 king, 
release  Vasishtha  like  a robber  who  has  fed  upon  cattle ; release  him 
like  a calf  from  its  tether.  6.  It  was  not  our  will,  Yaruna,  but  some 
seduction,  which  led  us  astray, — wine,131  anger,  dice,  or  thoughtlessness. 
The  stronger  perverts  the  weaker.  Even  sleep  occasions  sin.” 

129  On  the  character  of  Varuna  as  a moral  governor,  see  Roth,  Joum.  Germ.  Or. 
Society,  vi.  71ff. ; a paper  hy  the  same  author  in  the  Journ.  Amer.  Or.  Society, 
iii.  340  ff. ; and  his  reply  to  Weber  in  the  Journ.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  vii.  607. 

130  Compare  A.V.  v.  30,  4,  and  TaittirTya  Brahmana  iii.  7, 12,  3, 4 : yad  mayi  mala 
garbhe  sati  enas  chakdra  yat  pita  | Agnir  ind  tasmad  enasah  | yada  pipesha  matdram 
pilaram  putrah  pramudito  dhayan  \ ahinisitau  pitarau  mayd  tat  \ “ May  Agni  (free) 
me  from  the  sin  which  my  mother  or  father  committed,  when  I was  in  the  womb.  If 
I bruised  my  mother  or  father  while  sucking,  delighted,  when  an  infant,  may  my 
parents  not  have  been  injured  thereby.” 

131  We  see  from  this  that  wine  was  drunk  by  the  Vedic  rishis.  Compare  viii.  2, 
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vii.  89,  1.  Mo  shu  Varum  mrinmayaih  grihafn  rdjann  aham  gamam  \ 
mrila  sulcshatra  mrilaya  | 2.  Yad  emi  prasphurann  wa  dritir  na  dhmuto 
adrivah  \ mrila  ityiidi  \ 3.  Kratvah  samaha  dlnatCL  pratlpam  jagama 
suche  | 4.  Apdm  madhye  tasthivdmsam  trishnd  'vidaj  jaritdram  \ 5.  Yat 
kinclia  idarn  Varuna  daivye  jane  abhidroham  manushyds  chardmasi  \ 
achittl  tat  tava  dharmd  yuyopima  md  ms  tasmdd  enaso  deva  rlrishah  | 

“ Let  me  not,  o king  Varuna,  go  to  the  house  of  earth.132  Be  gracious, 
o mighty  god,  be  gracious.  2.  I go  along,  o thunderer,  quivering  like 
an  inflated  skin ; be  gracious,  etc.  3.  0 bright  and  mighty  god,  I 
have  transgressed  through  want  of  power,  be  gracious,  etc.  4.  Thirst 
has  overwhelmed  thy  worshipper  when  standing  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  waters  ; be  gracious,  etc.  5.  Whatever  offence  this  be,  o Varuna, 
that  we  mortals  commit  against  the  people  of  the  sky  (the  gods) : in 
whatever  way  we  have  broken  thy  laws  by  thoughtlessness,  be  gracious, 
o mighty  god,  be  gracious.” 

In  another  place  (vii.  88,  4 ff.)  the  same  rishi  alludes  to  his  previous 
friendship  with  Varuna,  and  to  the  favours  the  god  had  formerly  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  enquires  why  they  had  now  ceased  : 

4.  Vasishfharn  ha  Varuno  navi  udhad  rishim  chalcdra  svapdh  mahobhih  | 
stotdram  viprah  sudinatve  ahndm  yad  nu  dydvas  tatanan  yad  ushasah  | 

5.  Kva  tydni  nau  salchyd  babhuvuh  sachuvahe  yad  avrilcam  purd  chit  \ 
brihantam  mdnarh  Varuna  svadhdvuh  sahasradvdram  jagama  griham  te  \ 

6.  Yah  dpir  nityo  Varuna  priyah  san  tvdm  agdihsi  krinavat  sakhd  te  \ 
md  te  enasvanto  yakshin  bhujema  yandhi  sma  viprah  stuvate  varutham  | 

“ Varuna  placed  Vasishtha  on  his  boat : by  his  power  the  wise  and 
mighty  deity  made  him  a rishi  to  offer  praise  in  an  auspicious  period  of 
his  life,  that  his  days  and  dawns  might  be  prolonged.  5.  Where133 
are  those  friendships  of  us  two  ? We  seek  the  harmony  which  (we 
enjoyed)  of  old.  I have  gone,  o self-sustaining  Varuna,  to  thy  vast 
and  spacious  house  with  a thousand  gates.  6.  He  who  was  thy  friend, 
intimate,  thine  own,  and  beloved,  has  committed  offences  against  thee. 
Let  not  us  who  are  guilty  reap  the  fruits  of  our  sin.  Do  thou,  a wise 
god,  grant  protection  to  him  who  praises  thee.” 

12,  and  x.  107,  0,  where  it  is  said  that  the  liberal  man  gains  for  himself,  among  other 
desirable  things,  a draught  of  wine  ( antahpeyam  suratjah). 

132  Compare  A.V.  v.  30,  14  : md  nu  bhumi-griho  bhuvat. 

133  Compare  Psalms  lxxxix.  49,  and  xxv.  6. 
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(4)  Conjoint  functions  and  attributes  of  Mitra  and  Varuna. 

The  same  or  nearly  the  same  functions  and  attributes  as  are  ascribed 
to  Varuna  are  also  attributed  to  him  and  Mitra  conjointly.  They  up- 
hold and  rule  over  the  earth  and  sky,  the  shining  and  the  terrestrial 
regions,  and  place  the  sun  in  the  heavens  (v.  62,  3 ; v.  69,  1,  4 : trl 
rochand  Varuna  trin  uta  dyun  trlni  dhdrayatho  rajdihsi  | v.  63,  7 ; vi. 
67,  5;  vii.  61,  4;  x.  132,  2).  They  are  the  guardians  of  the  world 
[visvasya  bhuvanasya  gopd  | visvasya  gopd  \ yilyam  visvarn  pari  pdtha  \ 
ii.  27,  4;  v.  62,  9;  vii.  51,  2;  viii.  25,  1 ; x.  126,  4).  By  their 
ordinance  the  great  sky  shines  [payor  dhdma  dharmand  rochate  bribat  | 
x.  65,  5).  They  discharge  the  rain  (v.  62,  3 : ava  vrishtim  srijataih 
jiraddnu  | v.  63,  1-3 : dydik  varshayatho  aswrasya  vidyayd).  Their 
godhead  is  beyond  the  ken  of  the  skies,  or  of  rivers  (i.  151,  9 : na  vain 
dyuco  ahabkir  nota  sindhavo  na  devatvam  panayo  ndnasur  magbam). 
They  (together  with  Aryaman)  are  awful  deities,  haters  and  dispellers 
of  falsehood  (i.  152,  1;  vii.  66,  13:  ritavunah  ritajdtdh  riidvridho 
ghordso  anrita-dvishah).  They  carry  out  their  fixed  purposes,  which 
are  unobstructed  even  by  the  immortal  gods  (v.  63,  7 ; v.  69,  4 : na 
vdm  devuh  amritdh  d minanti  vratdni  Mitrd-varund  dhruvani).  They 
make  the  foolish  wise  (vii.  60,  6,  7 : acketasam  chick  chitayanti  dak- 
shaih ) ; they  know  heaven  and  earth  (vii.  60,  7 : ime  divo  animiskd 
prithivyds  chikiivdmsah).  They  look  down  from  heaven  observing  men 
as  if  herds  of  cattle  [adhi  yu  brihato  divah  abhi  yutheva  pasyatah  \ See 
also  verses  9 and  16,  and  B.V.  vii.  60,  3).  They  are  described  as 
righteous,  and  as  promoters  of  religious  rites  (or  truth  or  righteous- 
ness) ritavridhd,  rituvand,  ritajutd,  ritasprisd,  ritasya  gopau  (i.  2,  8 ; 

i.  23,  5 ; i.  136,  4 ; ii.  27,  4 ; v.  63,  1 ; v.  65,  2 ; v.  67,  4 ; vii.  64, 
2;  vii.  66,  13;  viii.  23,  30;  viii.  25,  8),  as  the  lords  of  truth  and 
light  [ritasya  jyotishas  pati  \ i.  23,  5).  They,  with  the  other  Adityas, 
avenge  sin  and  falsehood  [chayamandh  rindni  \ chetdro  anritasya  bhureh.  | 

ii.  27,  4 ; vii.  60,  5) : the  man  who  neglects  their  worship  is  seized 
with  consumption  (i.  122,  9:  jano  yo  Mitrd-varundv  abhidhrug  apo  na 
vdm  swioti  aJcsJinayudhruIc  j svayaih  sa  yalcshmaih  hridaye  m dhatta). 
They  are  besought  along  with  Aditi  to  remove  the  trespasses  of  their 
worshippers  (ii.  27,  14  : Adile  Mitra  Yarunota  mrila  yad  vo  vayaih 
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chakrima  Teach  chid  dgah ) ; and  along  with  Aryaman  to  give  deliverance 
from  evil  (x.  126,  passim).134 

(5)  Hymn  addressed  to  Mitra  only. 

Mitra  alone  is  celebrated  in  iii.  59.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
verses : 

1.  Hitro  jandn  ydtayati  bruvdno  Mitro  dadhura  prithivim  uta  dydm  | 
Mitrah  krishtir  animishu  ’bhi  chashte  Mitrdya  havyam  ghritavaj  juhota  | 
2.  Pra  sa  Mitra  marto  astu  prayasvdn  yas  te  Aditya  sikshati  vratena  \ 
na  hanyate  na  jiyate  tvd-uto  nainam  amho  asnoty  antito  na  durut  | 4. 
Ayam  Mitro  namasyah  susevo  raja  suksliatro  ajanishta  vedhdh  | tasya 
vayam  Mitrasya  sumatau  sydma  [ 5.  Mahan  ddityo  namasa  upasadyo 
ydtayajjano  grinate  susevah  | 7.  Ablii  yo  mahind  divam  Mitro  babhuva 
saprathah  f abhi  sravobhih  prithivim  | 8.  Mitrdya  panclia  yemire  jandh 
abhishti-savase  sa  devan  visvdn  bibhartti  | 

“ 1.  Mitra,  uttering  his  voice,  calls  men  to  activity.135  Mitra  sustains 
the  earth  and  the  sky.  Mitra  with  unwinking  eye  beholds  (all)  crea- 
tures. Offer  to  Mitra  the  oblation  with  butter.  2.  Mitra,  son  of 
Aditi,  may  the  mortal  who  worships  thee  with  sacred  rites,  have  food. 
He  who  is  protected  by  thee  is  neither  slain  nor  conquered.  Calamity 
does  not  reach  him  from  near  or  from  far.  4.  This  Mitra  has  been 
born  adorable,  blessed,  a king,  strong,  and  wise.  May  we  abide  in  his 
favour.  5.  This  great  Aditya,  who  rouses  men  to  exertion  (see  v.  1), 
who  is  favourable  to  his  worshipper,  is  to  be  approached  with  rever- 
ence. 7.  The  vast  Mitra  who  by  his  greatness  transcends  the  sky,  and 
the  earth  by  his  glory.  8.  The  five  classes  of  men  have  done  homage  to 
Mitra  the  powerful  helper,  who  sustains  all  the  gods.” 

(6)  Professor  Roth's  remarks  on  Mitra  and  Varuna. 

In  his  paper  on  “The  highest  gods  of  the  Arian  races”  (Journ.  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  p.  70  f.),  Professor  Eoth  has  the  fol- 

134  Like  other  gods,  and  in  particular  Indra,  they  are  represented  as  drinking  the 
soma-juice,  i.  136,  4;  i.  137,  1 ff. ; iv.  41,  3;  iv.  42,  6;  v.  64,  7;  v.  71,  3;  v.  72, 
1-3 ; vi.  68,  10. 

133  With  this  verse  Roth  (Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  x.  22,  p.  140)  compares  R.Y. 
v.  82,  9,  where  it  is  said*  “Savitri,  who  causes  all  creatures  to  hear  his  sound,  and 
impels  them.”  Comp.  v.  5 of  the  present  hymn ; and  vii.  36,  2,  referred  to  by  Roth 
in  the  passage  about  to  be  quoted. 
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lowing  ingenious  and  interesting  observations  on  Mitra  and  Varuna: 
“ "Within  the  circle  of  the  Adityas  there  subsists  the  closest  connection 
between  Mitra  and  Varuna,  who  are  invoked  more  frequently  together 
than  Yaruna  is  invoked  singly.  We  find  only  one  hymn  in  which 
Mitra  is  invoked  by  himself  (iii.  59).  The  fact  that  this  dual  invo- 
cation is  preserved  in  the  Zend  Avesta,  in  regard  to  Ahura  and  Mithra, 
though  the  position  of  both  has  become  entirely  altered,  and  Mithra  is 
not  even  reckoned  among  the  Amshaspands, — this  fact  proves  how 
close  the  ancient  connection  of  the  two  was,  when  it  has  been  main- 
tained even  after  the  reason  for  it  had  ceased The  essential 

character  of  the  two  gods,  as  distinguished  from  one  another,  is  nowhere 
distinctly  expressed  in  the  hymns,  and  was  in  fact  originally  one  which 
could  not  be  defined  with  intellectual  precision.  But  the  stage  of 
religious  culture  which  lies  before  us  in  the  Kig-veda,  enables  us  to 
distinguish  this  difference  as  one  already  existing,  viz.,  that  Mitra  is 
the  celestial  light  in  its  manifestation  by  day,  while  Varuna,  though 
the  lord  of  light  and  of  all  time,  yet  rules  especially  over  the  nightly 
heaven.  A hymn  of  Vasishtha  (vii.  36,  2)  says  : ‘ One  of  you  (Varuna) 
is  the  lord,  and  unassailable  guide,  and  he  who  is  called  Mitra,  (i.e.  the 
friend)  calls  men  to  activity’  [ino  vam  anyah  padavlr  adabdho  janarh  cha 
Mitro  yatati  Iruvunah).  Here  so  much  at  least  is  declared  (and  the 
same  thing  is  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  words  in  other  places),  that 
the  light  of  day,  which  awakens  life,  and  brings  joy  and  activity  into 
the  world,  is  the  narrower  sphere  of  Mitra’s  power;  though,  however, 
Yaruna  is  not  thereby  relegated  to  the  night  alone,  for  he  continues  to 
be  the  lord  and  the  first. 

“ Though  therefore  such  representations  as  are  expressed  in  Indian 
exegesis,  (as  for  instance,  when  Sayana  says  on  11. V.  vii.  87,  1,  that 
Varuna  is  the  setting  sun),  are  far  too  narrow  and  one-sided,  they  still 
contain  some  truth  ; and  we  may  guess  by  what  process  they  are  to  be 
developed.  If  Varuna  is,  as  his  name  shews,  that  one  among  the  lucid 
Adityas  whose  seat  and  sphere  of  authority  is  the  bright  heaven,  in 
whose  bosom  is  embraced  all  that  lives,  and  therefore  also  the  remotest 
boundary,  beyond  which  human  thought  seeks  nothing  further,  then  is 
he  also  one  who  can  scarcely  be  attained  either  by  the  eye  or  by  the 
imagination.  By  day  the  power  of  vision  cannot  discover  this  remotest 
limit,  the  bright  heaven  presents  to  it  no  resting  place.  But  at  night 
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this  veil  of  the  world,  in  which  Vanina  is  enthroned,  appears  to 
approach  nearer,  and  becomes  perceptible,  for  the  eye  finds  a limit. 
Varuna  is  closer  to  men.  Besides,  the  other  divine  forms  which,  in 
the  clouds,  the  atmosphere,  the  rays  of  light,  filled  the  space  between 
the  earth  and  yonder  immeasurable  outermost  sphere,  have  disap- 
peared : no  other  god  now  stands  between  Varuna  and  the  mortal  who 
gazes  at  him.” 

(7)  The  Indian  Hitra  and  the  Zoroastrian  Mithra. 

Whatever  may  he  the  the  success  of  the  attempts  made  to  identify 
any  other  of  the  Indian  and  Iranian  gods  with  one  another,  there  can 
at  least  he  no  doubt,  from  the  correspondence  of  the  two  names,  that 
the  Vedic  Mitra  and  the  Mithra  of  the  Zend  Avesta  were  originally  the 
same  deity.  Accordingly,  the  late  Dr.  F.  Windischmann,  in  his  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Persian  Mithra,136  regards  it  as  established  that  this 
god  was  known,  and  common,  to  the  old  Arian  race  before  the  separa- 
tion of  its  Iranian  from  its  Indian  branch,  though  the  conception  of 
his  character  was  subsequently  modified  by  Zoroastrian  ideas.  That 
Mithra  was  worshipped  in  Persia  in  and  previous  to  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus, is  proved,  as  Windischmann  remarks,  by  the  common  use  of 
such  names  as  Mitradates  and  Mitrobates.  Herodotus  himself  (i.  131) 
speaks  of  Mitra,  not  as  a god,  but  as  a goddess  (’Eiripepae-tiKatri  St  «al  t >7 

Ovpaviri  6uetv,  trapa  t€  'Aaovplwv  paBovres  na\  'ApafSlwv  KaKeovm  St  ’Aacripioi 
TTjv  ’A< ppoSlri]v  Mu  Aura,  Apa&ioi  St  "AAiTTa,  n eptrat  St  M hpav.  See  Rawlinson’s 
note,  in  loco,  in  his  translation  of  Herodotus).  But  Xenophon  (Cyrop. 
viii.  5,  53 ; CEc.  iv.  24),  and  Plutarch  (Artax.  4,  and  Alexand.  30) 
describes  the  Persians  as  swearing  by  the  god  Mitra.  And  Plutarch, 
in  his  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  chap.  xlvi.  tells  us  that  Zoroaster 
conceived  of  Mithra  as  standing  intermediate  between  the  deities 
Oromazes,  the  representative  of  light,  and  Areimanius,  the  representa- 
tive of  darkness  and  ignorance.137  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything 
further  here  of  the  Persian  Mithra,  the  eventual  introduction  of  whose 
worship  into  the  West  is  matter  of  history. 

136  Mithra,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Mythengeschichte  des  Orients,  in  the  Abhandlungcn 
fiir  die  Ivunde  des  Morgenlandes,  Leipzig,  1857.  See  pp.  54  ff. 

137  Ibid,  p.  56.  This  passage  is  also  quoted  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  471. 
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(8)  Is  there  any  historical  connection  between  Varum  and  Ahura  Mazda  ? 

Varuna  also,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  writers,  is  connected,  at  least 
indirectly,  with  the  Ahura  Mazda  of  the  old  Persian  mythology ; and 
in  support  of  this  it  may  be  alleged, — (1)  that  the  name  of  Asura,  the 
divine  being,  is  frequently  applied  to  Varuna,  as  an  epithet ; (2)  that 
the  class  of  Indian  gods  called  Adityas,  of  whom  Varuna  is  the  most 
distinguished,  boars  a certain  analogy  to  the  Amshaspands  of  the  Zend 
mythology,  of  whom  Ahura  Mazda  is  the  highest;  and  (3)  that  a close 
connection  exists  between  Varuna  and  Mitra,  just  as,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Roth  (see  above),  Ahura  and  Mithra  are  frequently  associated  in 
the  Zendavesta,  though  the  position  of  the  two  has  otherwise  become 
altered,  and  Mithra  is  not  even  reckoned  among  the  Amshaspands. 
Other  scholars,  however,  think  that  there  is  not  sufficient  proof  of 
Varuna  and  Ahura  Mazda  being  connected  with  one  another. 

I shall  state  the  opinion  of  Professor  Roth  in  regard  to  the  connec- 
tion of  Varuna  with  Ahura  Mazda  more  fully  in  the  next  Section, 
where  reference  will  be  made  to  the  same  writer’s  views  regarding  the 
relation  of  Indra  to  Varuna. 

(9)  Varuna  connected  with  the  element  of  water  even  in  the  Rig-veda. 

Though  Varuna  is  not  generally  regarded  in  the  Rig-veda  as  the 
god  of  the  ocean,  he  is  yet  in  the  following  passages  connected  with 
the  element  of  water,  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  on  the  earth,  in  such 
a way  as  may  have  led  to  the  conception  of  his  character  and  functions 
which  is  fully  established  in  the  later  mythology. 

i.  161,  14.  Diva  ydnti  Maruto  bhumyd  Agnir  ay  am  Vuto  antarik- 
shcna  ydti  | adbhir  vdti  Varunah  samudrair  yushmdn  ichhantah  savasah 
naydlah  | “ Desiring  you,  ye  sons  of  strength,  the  Maruts  proceed 
through  the  sky,  Agni  along  the  earth,  this  Vata  (wind)  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  Varuna  along  the  waters,  the  ocean”  ( adbhih  samu- 
draih).m 

vii.  49,  2.  Yuh  dpo  divydk  uta  vd  sravanti  khanitrimdh  uta  vd  yah 
svayafhjuh  | samudrdrthdh  yah  suchayah  pdvakds  tdh  dpo  devir  iha 
mam  avantu  | 3.  Ydsurh  rdju  Varuno  yati  madhye  satydnrite  avapasyan 

138  See  Eollcnscn  in  Or.  and  Occid.  2,  4G7. 
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jandndm  \ madhuschutah  sueliayah — | 4.  Ydsu  rdjd  Varuno  ydsu  Somo 
visve  devuh  yusu  urjarn  madcmti  | Vaisvanaro  ydsu  Agnih  pravishtas  tuh 
dpah — |139  “May  the  waters  which  are  celestial,  and  those  which  flow, 
those  for  which  channels  are  dug,  and  those  which  are  self-produced, 
those  which  are  proceeding  to  the  ocean  and  are  bright  and  purifying, 
preserve  me ! 3.  May  those  (waters)  in  the  midst  of  which  king  Varuna 
goes,  beholding  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  men,  which  drop  sweetness 
and  are  bright  and  purifying,  preserve  me ! 4.  May  those  waters  in 
which  Varuna,  Soma,  and  all  the  gods  are  exhilarated  by  food,  into 
which  Agni  Vaisvauara  has  entered,”  etc.  etc. 

vii.  64,  2.  A rdjdnd  maliah  ritasya  gopd  sindhupatl  kshatriyu  yutam 
arvuk  | ildrh  no  Mitruvarunu  uta  vrishtim  ava  divah  invatam  jlraddnu  |,4° 
“ Mitra  and  Varuna,  ye  two  kings,  protectors  of  the  great  ceremonial, 
strong  lords  of  the  sea  (or  of  rivers)  come  hither ; send  us  food  and  rain 
from  the  sky,”  etc. 

In  the  second  of  these  texts,  vii.  49,  3,  the  waters,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Varuna  is  said  to  move,  “beholding  the  truth  and  falsehood  of 
men,”  seem  to  be  rather  aerial  than  oceanic,  as  the  former,  from  their 
position  above  the  earth,  would  appear  to  afford  to  the  god  (when  an- 
thropomorphically  regarded)  a more  convenient  post  of  observation 
than  the  latter.  And  in  vii.  64,  2,  the  epithet  sindhupatl,  “ lords  of 
the  sea,”  (or  “ of  rivers,”  nadydh  pdlayitdrau,  Sayana),  is  applied  not 
only  to  Varuna  but  to  Mitra  also,  who  is  not,  that  I am  aware  of,  ever 
connected  with  the  sea,  even  in  later  mythology.  If  we  add  to  this, 
that  these  two  gods  are  here  solicited  to  send  food  and  rain  from  the 
sky,  it  may  result  that  they  are  called  sindhupatl,  as  supplying  the 
aerial  waters  by  which  terrestrial  streams  are  filled.  On  the  other 
hand  the  2nd  verse  of  the  hymn  just  quoted,  vii.  49,  2,  with  which 
however  Varuna  is  not  directly  connected,  must  he  understood  (as 
Professor  Muller  remarks,  Transl.  of  P.V.  i.  p.  46)  of  terrestrial  waters. 
Though,  as  we  have  seen  above,  Sayana  does  not  generally  style 
Varuna  the  god  of  the  sea,  but,  in  conformity  with  older  conceptions, 
the  deity  who  presides  over  the  night,  he  does,  in  his  explanation  of 

139  See  Trot'.  Muller’s  remarks  on  the  word  samudra,  Trans,  of  R.V.  i.  44  if. 
where  this  verse  is  quoted  and  translated. 

140  Taitt.  S.  vi.  4,  3,  3,  says : Mitravarunau  vai  apam  netarau  | “ Mitra  and 
Varuna  arc  the  leaders  of  the  waters.” 
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R.V.  i.  161,  14,  and  viii.  58,  12,  call  him  the  jaldbhimuni  devah,  “the 
deity  presiding  over  the  waters.” 

In  viii.  41,  8,  Varuna  appears  to  be  called  a hidden  ocean  ( samudro 
aplehyah). 

viii.  58,  12.  Sudevo  asi  Varuna  yasya  te  sapta  sindliavah  \ anuhha- 
ranti  lcdlcudam  surmyarh  sushirdm  iva  | “ Thou  art  a glorious  god, 
Varuna,  into  whose  jaws  the  seven  rivers  flow,  as  into  a surging 
abyss.”  141 

Varuna  is  also  connected  with  the  sea  or  with  the  rivers,  which 
he  is  said  to  inhabit,  as  soma  (the  plant)  does  the  woods,  in  ix.  90,  2 
(vand  vasdno  Varuno  na  sindhun ) ; and  in  Vaj.  Sanh.  x.  7,  it  is  said 
that  “ Varuna,  the  child  of  the  waters,  made  his  abode  within  the 
most  motherly  waters  as  in  his  home  ” ( Pastyusu  chakre  Varunah  sad- 
hastham  apdith  sisur  matritamdsu  antah).  See  also  the  third  verse  of 
the  sixteenth  hymn  of  the  A.V.  quoted  above. 

In  the  following  texts  of  the  Atharva-veda,  Varuna  is  connected 
with  the  waters : 

A.V.  iii.  3,  3.  Adbhyas  tvd  raja  Varuno  hvayatu  somas  tvd  hvayatu 
pafvatebhyah  | “ May  king  Varuna  call  thee  from  the  waters,  and  Soma 
from  the  mountains.” 

iv.  15,  12.  Apo  nishinchann  asurah  pita  nah  svasantu  gar gar dh  apdm 
Varuna  | “Our  divine  father  shedding  the  waters — may  the  streams 
of  water  breathe,  o Varuna.” 

v.  24,  4.  Varuno  ’ pum  adhipatih  | 5.  Mitravarunau  rrishtydh  adhi- 
patl  | “Varuna  the  lord  of  the  waters.”  5.  “ Mitra  and  Varuna  the 
lords  of  rain.” 

vii.  83.  1.  Apsu  te  rdjan  Varuna  griho  hiranyayo  mitah  \ “Thy 
golden  house,  o Varuna,  is  in  the  waters.”143 

141  See  Roth’s  Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  pp.  70  f. 

142  The  Taitt.  S.  v.  5,  4,  1,  says : dpo  Varunasya  patnayah  asan  | ta  Agnir 
abhyadhydyat  \ tah  samabhavat  \ tasya  retab  parapatat  | tad  iyarn  abhavat  | yad 
dvittyam  parapatat  tad  asav  abhavat  \ iyarn  vai  virad  asau  svarat  \ “ The  waters  are 
the  wives  of  Varuna.  Agni  regarded  them  with  desire.  He  consorted  with  them.  His 
seed  fell.  It  became  this  (earth).  That  which  fell  the  second  time  became  that 
(sky).  This  (earth)  is  viraj,  that  (sky)  is  svardj."  The  Varaha  Purana,  sect.  121 
(Aufrecht,  Catal.  p.  594)  speaks  of  Vanina  being  universally  known  as  the  guardian 
of  the  ocean  ( sarve  lokdh  hi  jananti  Varunah  pdti  sdgaram).  The  Skanda  Purana, 
sect.  12  (Aufrecht,  Cat.  p.  69a),  relates  that  Varuna  was  formerly  the  son  of  Kardama, 
and  bore  the  name  of  S’uchishmat ; and  that  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  the 
sovereiguty  of  the  sea  by  worshipping  S iva. 
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(10)  Explanations  by  Professors  Roth  and  Wester gaard  of  the  process  by 
which  Varuna  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  regent  of  the  sea. 

Professor  Roth  gives  (in  a paper  read  in  October,  1851,  and  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  73)  the  following 
statement  of  the  process  by  which  he  conceives  that  Varuna  came  in 
later  times  to  be  regarded  as  the  god  of  the  sea. 

“ The  hymns  of  the  Veda  give  already  indications  of  this  develop- 
ment, since  Varuna  is  in  one  place  brought  into  the  same  connection 
with  the  waves  of  the  sea,  as  Storm  and  Wind  are  with  the  atmosphere 
and  the  heaven,  and  as  Agni  is  with  the  earth  (i.  161,  14,  translated 
above),  and  it  is  elsewhere  said  of  him  that  he  sinks  into  the  sea  (vii. 
87,  6),  while  in  another  passage  the  rivers  are  described  as  streaming 
towards  him  (viii.  58,  12).  When,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conception  of 
Varuna  as  the  all-embracing  heaven  had  been  established,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  observation  of  the  rivers  flowing  towards  the  ends  of 
the  earth  and  to  the  sea  had  led  to  the  conjecture  that  there  existed 
an  ocean  enclosing  the  earth  in  its  bosom,  then  the  way  was  thoroughly 
prepared  for  connecting  Varuna  with  the  ocean.  Another  side  of  the 
affinity  between  the  celestial  and  oceanic  Varuna  may  be  expressed  in 
the  words  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  which  perfectly  coincide  with 
the  ancient  Indian  view  : * The  two  envelopments  of  the  solid  surface 
of  our  planet,  viz.,  the  aqueous  and  the  atmospheric,  offer  many 
analogies  to  each  other,  in  their  mobility,  in  the  phenomena  of  their 
temperature,  and  in  the  fact  that  their  parts  admit  of  being  displaced  : 
the  depth  both  of  the  ocean  and  of  the  atmosphere  is  unknown  to  us.’  ” 

On  the  same  subject  Professor  Westergaard  remarks  (in  a paper 
originally  published  in  1852,  and  translated  by  Professor  Spiegel  from 
the  Danish,  and  published  in  Weber’s  Indische  Studien,  vol.  iii.)  : 
“ The  Zend  word  Varena  corresponds  also  etymologically,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  Greek  oiipavos,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  Indian  Varuna, 
a name  which  in  the  Vedas  is  assigned  to  the  god  who  reigns  in  the 
furthest  regions  of  the  heaven,  where  air  and  sea  are,  as  it  were* 
blended ; on  which  account  he  has,  in  the  later  Indian  mythology, 
become  god  of  the  sea,  whilst  in  the  Vedas  he  appears  first  as  the 
mystic  lord  of  the  evening  and  the  night.”  And  he  adds:  “Possibly 
the  Iranian  Varena,  in  opposition  to  Yima’s  home  on  the  remotest 
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mountains  of  the  east,  denotes,  originally,  the  distant  western  region 
of  the  heaven  and  the  air,  where,  every  evening,  the  sun  and  light 
conceal  themselves,  and  so  much  the  rather  as  the  epithet  Yarenya, 
derived  from  Yarena,  is  in  the  Zenda- vesta  applied  only  to  the  evil 
spirits  of  darkness”  (p.  415  f.). 


(11)  Correspondence  of  Varum  with  the  Greek  Ovpavos. 


"We  have  already  seen  that  Yaruna  corresponds  in  name  to  the 
Oupavos  of  the  Greeks.  “TJranos,”  as  Professor  Muller  observes,143 
“ in  the  language  of  Hesiod,  is  used  as  a name  for  the  sky  ; he  is  made 
or  bom  that  he  should  ‘be  a firm  place  for  the  blessed  gods.’ 141  It  is 
said  twice  that  TJranos  covers  everything  (v.  127),  and  that  when  he 
brings  the  night,  he  is  stretched  out  every where,  embracing  the  earth.145 
This  sounds  almost  as  if  the  Greek  mythe  had  still  preserved  a recol- 
lection of  the  etymological  power  of  Uranos.  For  TJranos  is  in  the 
Sanskrit  Yaruna,  and  is  derived  from  a root,  Yar,  to  cover;  Varuna 
being  in  the  Yeda  also  a name  of  the  firmament,  but  especially  con- 
nected with  the  night,  and  opposed  to  Mitra,  the  day.” 

The  parallel  between  the  Greek  TJranos  and  the  Indian  Yaruna  does 
not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  hold  in  all  points.  There  is  not  in  the 
Yedic  mythology  any  special  relation  between  Yaruna  and  PrithivI,  the 
Earth,  as  husband  and  wife,  as  there  is  between  TJranos  and  Gaia  in  the 
theogony  of  Hesiod;  nor  is  Yaruna  represented  in  the  Veda,  as  TJranos 
is  by  the  Greek  poet,  as  the  progenitor  of  Dyaus  (Zeus),  except  in  the 
general  way  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed  and  to  preserve  heaven 
and  earth. 


113  Oxford  Essays  for  1856,  p.  41 ; Chips,  ii.  65. 

111  Hesiod  Theog.  126  : — 

Tala  5f  toi  irpurov  pi v iyelvaro  iaov  iavr fj 
O vpavbv  atrrepoivB’,  'Iva  piv  irep]  irdvra  KaAvirroi, 

"O <pp’  €ti)  paKaptaoi  Beoit  i'Sos  air  (pa \es  aei. 

Compare  Ait.  Br.  iv.  27,  quoted  above. 


115  Ibid,  v.  176  : — 

7 HA. 06  5e  N vkt'  (irdyoiv  piyas  Ovpavos,  ap<p\  Si  Tai'p 
'lfitipaiv  <pi\oTr)Tos  tire<rxiT0  Ka‘  t*  e’rcu'iio’Oij 
Ildj'rp. 
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(12)  Varum , as  represented  in  the  hymns , — a metrical  sketch. 

Lo,  reared  of  old  by  hands  divine, 

High  towers  in  heaven  a palace  fair ; 

Its  roof  a thousand  columns  bear ; 

A thousand  portals  round  it  shine. 

Within,  enthroned  in  godlike  state, 

Sits  Yaruna  in  golden  sheen  ; 

To  work  his  will,  with  reverent  mien, 

His  angel  hosts  around  him  wait. 

When  I beheld  this  vision  bright, 

I deemed  the  god  was  clad  in  flame, — 

Such  radiance  from  his  presence  came, 

And  overpowered  my  aching  sight. 

Each  mom,  when  Ushas  starts  from  sleep, 

He  mounts  his  car,  which  gleams  with  gold : 

All  worlds  before  him  lie  unrolled, 

As  o’er  the  sky  his  coursers  sweep. 

He,  righteous  lord,  the  sceptre  wields. 

Supreme,  of  universal  sway, 

His  law  both  men  and  gods  obey ; 

To  his  degree  the  haughtiest  yields. 

He  spread  the  earth  and  watery  waste  ; 

He  reared  the  sky  ; he  bade  the  sun 
His  shining  circuit  daily  run  ; 

In  him  the  worlds  are  all  embraced. 

By  his  decree  the  radiant  moon 

Moves  through  the  nightly  sky  serene, 

And  planets  sparkle  round  their  queen ; — * 

But  whither  have  they  fled  at  noon  ? 

* In  Indian  mythology  the  moon  is  a god,  not  a goddess ; hut  1 have  in  this 
adhered  to  customary  English  poetical  phraseology. 
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The  rivers  flow  at  his  behest, 

And  yet — admire  his  wondrous  skill — * 

The  ocean-bed  they  cannot  fill, 

Although  their  currents  never  rest. 

The  path  of  ships  across  the  sea, 

The  soaring  eagle’s  flight,  he  knows,  f 
The  course  of  every  wind  that  blows, 

And  all  that  was  or  is  to  be. 

Descending,  ceaseless,  from  the  skies, 

His  angels  glide  this  world  around  ; 

As  far  as  earth’s  remotest  bound, 

All-scanning,  range  their  thousand  eyes. 

This  mighty  lord  who  rules  on  high, 

Though  closely  veiled  from  mortal  gaze, 

All  men’s  most  secret  acts  surveys ; 

He,  ever  far,  is  ever  nigh. 

Two  think  they  are  not  overheard 
Who  sit  and  plot,  as  if  alone  ; 

Their  fancied  secrets  all  are  known, 

Unseen,  the  god  is  there,  a third. 

Whoe’er  should  think  his  way  to  wing, 

And  lurk,  unknown,  beyond  the  sky, 

Yet  could  not  there  elude  the  eye 

And  grasp  of  Varuna,  the  King. 

For  all  within  the  vast  expanse 

Of  air  that  heaven  and  earth  divides, 

Whate’er  above  the  heaven  abides, 

Lies  open  to  his  piercing  glance. 

f Compare  Proverbs,  xxx.  18  : “ There  be  three  things  which  are  too  wonderful 
for  me ; yea,  four  which  I know  not : 19.  The  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air  ; the  way 
of  a serpent  upon  a rock ; the  way  of  a ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ; and  the  way  of 
a man  with  a maid.” 
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The  ceaseless  winkings  all  he  sees, 

And  counts,  of  every  mortal’s  eyes  : 
In  vain  to  wink  a creature  tries, 
Unless  the  god  the  power  decrees. 


To  thoughtful  men  who  truth  discern, 
And  deeply  things  divine  explore, 

The  god  reveals  his  hidden  lore ; 

But  fools  his  secrets  may  not  learn. 

He  marks  the  good  and  ill  within 

The  hearts  of  men — the  false  and  true 
Discerns  with  never-erring  view  : 

He  hates  deceit,  chastises  sin. 

His  viewless  bonds,  than  cords  and  gyves 
More  hard  to  burst,  the  wicked  bind  ; 
In  vain,  within  their  folds  confined, 

To  cast  them  off  the  sinner  strives. 

And  yet  the  god  will  not  refuse 
His  grace  to  one  who  inly  moans, 
When  fetter-bound,  his  errors  owns, 

And  for  forgiveness  meekly  sues. 


But  where  is,  lord,  thy  friendship  now  ? 
Thine  ancient  kindness,  o,  restore ; 
May  we,  so  dear  to  thee  of  yore, 

No  longer  dread  thy  frowning  brow. 


Thine  ire  we  did  not  madly  brave, 

Nor  break  thy  laws  in  wanton  mood  ; 
We  fell,  by  wrath,  dice,  wine,  subdued : 
Forgive  us,  gracious  lord,  and  save. 
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Absolve  us  from  the  guilt,  we  pray, 

Of  all  the  sins  our  fathers  wrought,  J 
And  sins  which  we  commit  by  thought,  § 

And  speech,  and  act,  from  day  to  day. 

From  dire  disease  preserve  us  free, 

Nor  doom  us  to  the  house  of  clay 
Before  our  shrivelling  frames  decay : 

A good  old  age  yet  let  us  see. 

In  vain  shall  hostile  shafts  assail 

The  man  thy  shielding  arm  defends ; 

Secure,  no  wrong  he  apprehends, 

Safe,  as  if  cased  in  iron  mail. 

As  mother  birds  their  pinions  spread 

To  guard  from  harm  their  cowering  brood, 

Do  thou,  o lord,  most  great  and  good, 

Preserve  from  all  the  ills  we  dread. 

} See  Exodus,  xx.  5,  Deuteronomy,  v.  9,  and  Ezekiel,  xviii.  1 ff. 

§ Rig-veda,  x.  37,  12. 
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SECTION  YI. 

INDRA.146 

According  to  the  Greek  geographer  Strabo,  the  Indians,  as  known  to 
him  by  the  report  of  other  writers,  “ worshipped  Jupiter  Pluvius,  the 
river  Ganges,  and  the  gods  of  country.147  This  Jupiter  Pluvius  was, 
no  doubt,  Indra.  Although  at  the  period  to  which  Strabo’s  information 
refers,  this  god,  in  all  prohabilty,  no  longer  occupied  the  same  promi- 
nent position  as  of  old ; he  was,  as  Professor  Roth  remarks,118  the 
favourite  national  deity  of  the  Aryan  Indians  in  the  Yedic  age.  More 
hymns  are  dedicated  to  his  honour  than  to  the  praise  of  any  other 
divinity. 

(1)  His  origin  and  parents  ; Ids  wife. 

Although,  however,  his  greatness  is  celebrated  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent language,  he  is  not  regarded  as  an  uncreated  being.  As  I have 
already  noticed,  he  is  distinctly  spoken  of  in  various  passages  as  being 
born,  and  as  having  a father  and  a mother. 

Thus  it  is  said  of  him  : 

iii.  48,  2.  Yaj  jayathds  tad  ahar  asya  ltume  aiiisoh  plyusham  apilo 
girislithum  \ tarn  te  mdtu  pari  yoshd  janitri  mahah  pitur  dame  asinchad 
agre  | 3.  Upasthdya  mdtaram  annum,  aitta  tigmam  apasyad  abhi  somam 
■udhah  | 

“ On  the  day  that  thou  wast  born,  thou  didst,  from  love  of  it,  drink 
the  mountain-grown  juice  of  the  soma-plant.  Of  old,  the  youthful 

146  Strabo,  xv.  1,  69,  p.  718,  quoted  by  Lassen,  Indische  Alterthumsluinde,  ii.  698 : 

Atycrai  8e  ical  tout  a wap'a  t wv  crvyypacpewv,  '6ti  aipomai  fibv  rby  upPpiov  Ala  oi 
’IvSol,  feed  rbv  T ayy-qv  woTa/uby,  tea)  robs  eyx&plous  Sai/uoyas. 

147  In  my  account  of  Varuna  there  is  little  of  importance  that  had  not  been  pre- 
viously said  by  Professor  Roth ; but  in  this  description  of  Indra  there  is  a larger 
collection  of  particulars  than  I have  noticed  to  have  been  brought  together  elsewhere. 

148  In  his  Lexicon,  s.v.  Indra. 
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mother  who  bore  thee,  satiated  thee  with  it  in  the  house  of  thy  mighty 
father.  3.  Approaching  his  mother,  he  desired  sustenance ; he  beheld 
the  sharp-flavoured  soma  on  her  breast.” 

Again  in  iv.  17,  4.  Suvlras  tejanitd  manyata  Dyaur  Indrasya  karttd 
svapastamo  ’bhut  | yah  Imjajana  svaryam  suvajram  anapachyutam  sadaso 
na  bhuma  | ....  17.  Kiyat  svid  Indro  adhi  eti  mdtuh  kiyat  pitur 
janitur  yo  jajuna  | “Thy  father  was,  as  the  Sky  thought,  a most  stal- 
wart being  ; the  maker  of  Indra,  he  who  produced  the  celestial 
thunderer,  immovable  as  the  earth, — he  was  a most  skilful  workman. 
17.  How  much  does  Indra  regard  his  mother,  how  much  the  father 
who  begat  him  ? ” 119 

iv.  18,  1.  Ayam  panthdh  anuvittah  purano  yato  devdh  udajdyanta 
visve  | atas  chid  d janishishta  pravriddho  md  mdtaram  amuya  pattave 
lcah  I 5.  Avadyam  iva  manyamdnd  guhd  ’ bar  Indrain  mutd  viryena 
nyrishtam  | atha  ud  asthdt  svayam  atkaih  vasunah  d rodasl  aprinaj 
jdyamdnah  | 10.  Grishtih  sasuva  sthaviraih  tavdgdm  anudhrishyaih 
vrishabhaiii  tumram  Indram  | arilham  vatsaiii  charathdya  mdtu  svayam 
gdtum  tanve  ichhamdnam  | 11.  TJta  mdtu  mahisham  anvanenad  ami  tvd 
jahati  putra  devuh  | athubravid  vrittram  Indro  hanishyan  sakhe  Vishno 
vitardm  vi  kramasva  \ 12.  Kas  te  mdtaram  vidhavum  achakrat  sayuih  has 
tvdni  ajighumsat  charantam  \ kas  te  devo  adhi  mar  dike  dsid  yat  pitaram 
prdkshinah  pudagrihya  \ 

“ This  has  been  traversed  as  the  ancient  path,  through  which  all  the 
gods  were  bom ; through  this  let  the  grown  (embryo)  be  produced ; 
let  him  not  vainly  cause  his  mother  to  perish.150  5.  Eegarding  it  (his 
birth)  as  a fault,  the  mother  concealed  Indra,  who  was  full  of  vigour. 
Then  he  himself  arose,  clothed  with  a robe,  and  filled  both  worlds  as 
soon  as  he  was  born.  10.  His  mother,  (like)  a cow,  bore  Indra,  an  un- 
licked calf,  strong,  robust,  unassailable,  vigorous,  and  lusty,  in  order 

149  Professor  Miiller,  Lectures  ii.  430,  translates  the  first  of  these  verses  thus : 
Dyu,  thy  parent,  was  reputed  strong  ; the  maker  of  Indra  was  mighty  in  his  works ; 
he  (who)  begat  the  heavenly  Indra,  armed  with  the  thunderbolt,  who  is  immovable  as 
the  earth,  from  his  seat and  the  12th  verse  as  follows:  “Indra  ‘somewhat  excels 
his  mother  and  the  father  who  begat  him.’  ” Of  the  Maruts  also  it  is  said  v.  60,  5, 
that  Rudra,  their  father,  was  young  and  an  excellent  workman  {yuvd  pita  svapdh 
Rudrah  esham.  The  next  hymn  of  the  same  Mandala,  iv.  18,  makes  repeated  reference 
to  Indra’s  birth  and  parents. 

iso  por  the  Commentator's  explanation  of  this  obscure  hymn  see  Professor  M ilson’s 
Translation,  note  1. 
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that  he  might  range  abroad,  and  desiring  full  scope  for  himself.  11. 
And  his  mother  affectionately  regarded  her  mighty  son,  saying,  * those 
gods  forsake  thee,  my  son.’  Then  said  Indra,  preparing  to  slay  Yrittra, 
‘ Friend  Vishnu,  stride  boldly  forward.’  12.  Who  made  thy  mother  a 
widow  ? Who  sought  to  slay  thee  lying  or  moving  ? What  god  stood 
by  thee  in  the  fray  when  thou  didst  crush  thy  father,  seizing  him  by 
the  foot?” 

vii.  20,  5.  Vriahd  jajdna  vrishanam  randya  tarn  u chin  nuri  naryam 
sasuva  | “ A vigorous  (god)  begot  him,  a vigorous  (son)  for  the  battle : 
a heroic  female  (nari)  brought  him  forth,  a heroic  (son),”  etc. 
Again,  vii.  98,  3.  Jajndna  h somaih  sahase  paputha  pra  te  mutd 
mahimdnam  uvdeha  | “ When  born,  thou  didst  drink  the  soma- 
juice  to  (gain)  strength  : thy  mother  declared  thy  greatness.” 

x.  73,  1.  Janishthdh  ugrah  sahase  turdya  mcendrah  ojishtho  bahulu- 
bhimdnah  | avardhann  Indram  Marutas  chid  attra  mutd  yad  vlraiii 
dadhanad  dhanishthd  | “Thou  wast  bom  fierce  to  exercise  impetuous 
strength ; exulting,  fiery,  full  of  confidence.  The  Maruts  here  aug- 
mented Indra  when  his  opulent  mother  brought  forth  the  hero.” 
x.  120,  1.  Tad  id  dsa  Ihuvaneshu  jyeshtliam  yato  jajne  ugras  tvesha- 
nrimnah  | “ That  was  the  highest  (being)  in  the  world  from  which  this 
fierce  and  impetuous  (god)  was  born,”  etc.  x.  134,  1.  Ulhe  yad  Indra 
rodasl  dpaprdtha  ushdh  iva  j mahdntam  tva  mahindiii  samrdjam  charsha- 
ninum  devi  janitri  ajljanad  lhadrd  janitri  ajijanat  \ “ When  thou, 
Indra,  didst  fill  the  two  worlds  like  the  Dawn,  a divine  mother 
bore  thee,  a gracious  mother  bore  thee,  the  great  monarch  of  the 
great  people”  (the  gods?).  In  x.  101,  12,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
he  is  called  the  son  of  MshtigrI.  This  word,  as  I have  already 
'noticed,  p.  13,  note  9,  is  treated  by  the  commentator  as  a synonym  of 
Aditi ; but  though  Indra  is  always  regarded  as  an  Aditya  in  the  later 
mythology,  and  is  even  addressed  in  that  character,  along  with  Varuna, 
in  vii.  85,  4 ( yah  ddityd  iavasd  vdih  namasvdn ),  he  is  not  commonly 
described  as  such  in  other  parts  of  the  Rig-veda.151 

In  the  A.V.  iii.  10,  12,  we  read : Ekushtakd  tapasd  tapyarndnd  jajuna 
garbham  mahimdnam  Indram  | tena  devdh  ashahanta  satrun  hantd  dasyu- 
ndm  abhavat  S'achipatih  | “Ekashtaka,  practising  austere-fervour,  bore 

151  In  iv.  26,  1,  he  appears  to  be  identified  with  Manu  and  Siirya,  and  in  viii.  82, 
1,  4,  and  x.  89,  2,  with  Surya.  In  ii.  30,  1,  he  receives  the  epithet  of  Savitri. 
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as  a child  the  glorious  Indra.  By  him  the  gods  conquered  their 
enemies ; the  lord  of  S'achi  (or  of  might)  became  the  slayer  of  the 
Dasyus.” 

In  the  nest  verse  Ekasbtaka  is  called  the  mother  of  Soma,  as  well  as 
of  Indra,  and  the  daughter  of  Prajapati.  In  A.Y.  vi.  38,  the  mother  of 
Indra  is  invoked,  hut  her  name  is  not  given.  According  to  the  M.Bh. 
Adip.  3136,  Indra  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Kasyapa  and  DakshayanI,  i.c. 
the  daughter  of  Daksha,  or  Aditi.  See  also  viii.  45,  4,  5 ; viii.  66,  1 , 
2,  which  will  be  quoted  further  on.  In  viii.  58,  4,  he  is  called  the 
son  of  truth  ( sunum  satyasya). 

In  another  place  (iii.  49,  1)  he  is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
gods,  as  a destroyer  of  enemies  (ghanaiii  vritrundih  janayanta  dcviih  | 
See  also  ii.  13,  5,  and  iii.  51,  8). 

In  the  Purusha  Sukta  (R.V.  x.  90,  13)  Indra  is  said  to  have  sprung, 
along  with  Agni,  from  the  mouth  of  Purusha  (ynukhud  Indras  cha 
Agnis  cha ) ; and  he  is  one  of  several  gods  said,  in  is.  96,  5 ( Somali  . . . 
janilu  Indrasya ),  to  have  been  generated  by  Soma.  In  one  of  the 
latest  hymns  (x.  167,  1)  he  is  declared  to  have  conquered  heaven  by 
austerity  (team  tapah  paritapya  ajayah  svah).:52 

153  In  one  of  the  short  stories  about  the  gods,  of  which  it  and  the  other  Brahmanas 
are  full,  the  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  1,  6,  14,  says  of  Indra:  Tah  vai  etah  Prajapater  adhi 
devatah  asrijyanta  Agnir  Indrah  Somah  Parameshthi  prajapatyah  | 15.  Tah  saha • 
trayusho  jajnire  | tah  yatha  nadyai  param  parapasyed  evaih  svasya  ayushah  pdram 
parachakhyuh  | 14.  “These  gods  were  created  from  Prajapati,  viz.  Agni,  Indra, 
Soma,  and  Tarameshthin  Prajapatya.  15.  These  were  born  with  a life  of  a thousand 
(years).  Just  as  a man  can  look  across  to  the  other  bank  of  a river,  they  looked 
across  to  the  end  of  their  life  ’’  Again  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  2,  3,  3,  says  of  Indra : 
Prujdpatir  devasurdn  asrijata  \ sa  Indram  api  na  asrijata  | tain  devah  abruvann 
“ Indram  no  janaya”  iti  \ so  ’bravid  “ yatha  ’ham  yushmaihs  tapasa  ’srikshi 
evarn  Indraih  janayadhvam  ” iti  \ te  tapo  'tapyanta  | te  atmann  Indram  apa- 
syan  | tain  abruvan  “ jayasva  ” iti  | so  'bravit  “ kim  bhagadheyam  abhi  janish- 
ye”  iti  | “ ritun  saihvatsaran  prajah  pasun  iman  lokan  ” ity  abruvan  | ityadi  | 
“Prajapati  created  gods  and  Asuras,  but  he  did  not  also  create  Indra.  The 
gods  said  to  him : ‘ Create  Indra  for  us.’  He  replied : ‘ As  I have  created 
you  through  austere-fervour  ( tapas ),  so  do  you  generate  Indra.’  They  practised 
austere-fervour.  They  saw  Indra  within  themselves.  They  said  to  him,  ‘ Be 
born.’  He  said,  ‘ To  what  lot  shall  I be  born  ? ’ They  said  to  him,  ‘ To  the 
seasons,  the  years,  the  creatures,  the  beasts,  these  worlds,’’  etc.  The  same  Brahmana, 
ii.  2,  10,  1,  tells  us  that  Prajapati  created  Indra  last  of  the  gods,  and  sent  him  to  be 
the  lord  of  the  other  deities.  The  gods  said  to  him,  ‘ Who  art  thou  ? ’ ‘ We  are 
superior  to  thee.’  He  reported  their  reply  to  Prajapati,  and  asked  for  the  splendour 
which  resided  in  Prajapati,  in  order  that  he  might  become  the  chief  of  the  gods,  etc.” 
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In  vi.  59,  2,  Indra  and  Agni,  as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  14,  are  said 
to  be  twin  brothers,  having  the  same  father,  and  whose  mothers  are,  the 
one  here,  the  other  there.  (The  sense  of  this  is  not  very  evident,  unless 
it  simply  mean  that  the  mothers  are  different.)  In  x.  55,  1,  his  brother’s 
children  are  mentioned  (ud  astabhnah  Prithivlm  I) yum  abh'ike  bhrdtuh 
putrun  magliavan  titvishdnah ).  Heaven  and  Earth  seem  to  be  intended. 
If  so,  who  is  their  father  ? In  vi.  55,  5,  Pushan  is  called  Indra’s 
brother  ( bhrutd  Indrasya ). 

Even  as  an  infant  Indra  is  said  to  have  manifested  his  warlike  ten- 
dencies. “ As  soon  as  he  was  born,  the  slayer  of  Yrittra  (Indra)  grasped 
his  arrow,  and  asked  his  mother,  ‘ Who  are  they  that  are  renowned  as 
fierce  warriors?’  ” (viii.  45,  4,  a bundum  vrittraha  dado  jut  ah  prichhad 
vi  mutaram  \ Ice  ugruh  he  ha  srinvire  | viii.  66,  1.  Jajnuno  hi  salakratur 
vi  prichhad  iti  mutaram  \ he  ugruh  he  ha  srinvire  |).  His  worshipper 
says  of  him:  1,  102,  8.  Asatrur  Indra  janushu  sanud  asi  | “Thou, 
Indra,  art  of  old  by  nature  without  an  enemy.”  Compare  i.  176,  1. 
S'atrum  anti  na  vindasi  \ x.  133,  2.  Asatrur  Indra  jajnislie). 

In  i.  82,  5,  6,  Indra’s  wife  is  alluded  to.  5.  Tenajuyum  upa  priydm 
mandano  ydhi  | 6.  Sam  u patnyd  amadah  | “Go  exhilarated  to  thy 
dear  wife.”  “He  exhilarated  with  thy  wife.” 

In  another  place  iff.  53,  4 ff.,  the  poet  describes  the  perplexity  ho 
fancies  Indra  must  feel  in  choosing  between  the  attractions  of  homo 
and  those  his  worshippers  have  to  offer  in  the  way  of  soma-libations. 

4.  Juyd  id  astam  maghavan  su  id  u yonis  tad  it  tvd  yuJctdh  harayo 
vahantu  | yadu  Jcadu  cha  sunavdma  somam  Agnis  tvd  duto  dhanvuti  achha  \ 

5.  Para  yuhi  maghavann  d cha  ydhi  Indra  bhrdtar  ubhayatra  te  artham  ( 
yatra  rathasya  brihato  nidhunam  vimochanam  vujino  rdsabhasya  | 6. 
Apdh  somam  astam  Indra  pra  ydhi  lcalydnir  juyd  suranam  grihe  le  \ 
yatra  rathasya  brihato  nidhunam  vimochanam  vujino  dakshinuvat  | 

(PrajTipatir  Indram  asrijata  anujdvaraih  devanam  | turn  prahinot  “ parehi  | eteshaiii 
devanam  adhipatir  edhi  ” iti  \ taiii  devah  abruvan  “ has  tvam  asi  vayam  vai  teat  sreyam- 
sah  smah”  iti  \ so  'bravlt  ‘“/cas  tvam  asi  vayam  vai  tvat  sreyamsah  small'  iti  ma 
devah  abruvann”  iti  \ atlia  vai  idaih  tarhi  Prajdpatau  harah  asJd  (2)  Yad  asminn 
dditye  | tad  enam  abravid  “ etad  me  prayachha  \ atlia  aham  eteshaih  devanam  adhi- 
patir bhavishydmi"  iti  | ).  Compare  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita  vi.  6,  11,  2,  where 
Indra  is  said  to  have  become  chief  of  the  gods  in  virtue  of  a ceremony  which  Pra- 
japati  communicated  to  him.  See  also  the  same  work  vii.  2,  10,  2.  In  another 
place  vii.  3,  6,  6,  he  is  said'  to  have  obtained  from  Prajapati  the  panchadasaratra 
vajra,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  overcome  the  Asuras,  of  whom  he  had  previously 
been  afraid,  aud  to  attain  prosperity. 
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4.  “ A wife,  Indra,  is  one’s  home ; she  is  a man’s  dwelling ; there- 
fore let  thy  horses  be  yoked,  and  carry  thee  thither.  But  whenever 
we  pour  forth  a libation  of  soma,  then  may  Agni  hasten  to  call  thee, 
5.  Depart,  Indra;  come  hither,  brother  Indra;  in  both  quarters  thou 
hast  inducements.  Whenever  thy  great  chariot  halts,  thy  steed  is 
unharnessed.  6.  Depart,  Indra,  to  thy  home ; thou  hast  drunk  the 
soma ; thou  hast  a lovely  wife,  and  pleasure  in  thy  house.  Where- 
ever  thy  great  chariot  halts,  it  is  proper  that  thy  steed  should  be 
unharnessed.” 

In  a few  passages  (i.  22,  12;  ii.  32,  8;  v.  46,  8 ; x.  86,  11,  12) 
mention  is  made  of  a goddess  Indranl,  who,  from  her  name,  must  be 
the  spouse  of  Indra.  In  the  first  three  places  she  is  invoked  together 
with  other  goddesses,  among  whom  we  find  Agnayi  and  YarunanI,  the 
wives  of  Agni  and  Yaruna.  In  x.  86,  11,  12,  a little  more  is  told  of 
Indranl.  Thus  in  verse  11,  the  speaker  says:  Indrdnim  asu  ndrisliu 
sulhagdm  aharn  asravam  | nahi  asyuh  aparam  chana  jarasd  marate 
patih  | “ I have  heard  that  among  all  these  females  Indranl  is  the  most 
fortunate ; for  her  husband  shall  never  at  any  future  time  die  of  old 
age.”153  The  Aitareya  Brahmana,  iii.  22,  alludes  to  a wife  of  Indra, 
called  Prasaha  {te  devah  abruvann  iyam  mi  Indrasya  priyajdya  vdvdtd 
Prasahu  ndma).  See  Professor  Haug’s  Translation,  p.  194. 

The  S’atap.  Br.  xiv.  2,  1,  8,  says:  “Indranl  is  Indra’s  beloved  wife, 
and  she  has  a head-dress  of  all  forms  ” ( Indranl  ha  vai  Indrasya  priyd 
patnl  | tasydh  ushnisho  visvarupatamah). 


153  I am  unable  to  say  to  whom  the  obscene  verses  (6  and  7)  of  this  hymn  refer. 
In  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  4,  2,  7,  she  is  thus  portentously  described : Indranl  devi  subhagd 
supatni  ud  aihs'ena  pati-vidye  jigdya  \ trimsad  asydh  jaghanaih  yojandni  \ upasthe 
Indram  sthaviram  bibhartti  \ Professor  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  iii.  479,  quotes  from  the 
Kuthaka,  13,  5,  a short  passage,  stating  that  Indra  was  enamoured  of  a DanavT, 
called  Vilistenga,  and  that  he  lived  among  the  Asuras,  taking  the  form  of  a female 
when  among  females,  of  a male  among  males  ; and  that  finding  himself,  as  it  were, 
seized  by  Nirriti,  he  resorted  to  a oertain  oblation  as  a remedy,”  etc.  ( Indro  vai  Vilis- 
tengamDanavtmakamayata  \ so’  sureshv  aeharat  stri  eva  strishubhavan  pumanpumsu  | 
sa  Nirriti-grihitah  iva  amanyata  \ sa  etam  aindra-nairritam  apasyat  |)  In  the 
Atharva-veda,  vii.  38,  2,  a female  says  to  the  man  she  wishes  to  love  her : Tena  a 
nichakre  asuri  Indrath  devebliyas  pari  \ tena  d ni  kurve  tvam  ahaih  yatha  te  ’sani 
supriyd  \ “ In  order  that  I may  be  beloved  by  thee,  I overcome  thee  with  this  plant, 
wherewith  the  Asura  female  drew  Indra  down  from  among  the  gods.” 
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(2)  His  attributes  physical  and  mental. 

A variety  of  vague  and  general  epithets  are  lavished  upon  Indra. 
He  is  distinguished  as  youthful,  ancient,  strong,  agile  ( nritu  i.  130,  7 ; 

ii.  22,  4;  vi.  29,  3;  viii.  24,  9,  12;  viii.  57,  7;  viii.  81,  3),  martial, 
heroic,  bright,  undecaying,  all-conquering,  lord  of  unbounded  wisdom, 
and  irresistible  power  and  prowess,  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt,  etc., 
etc.  (i.  4,  8 ; i.  16,  9 ; i.  30,  6,  15 ; i.  61,  1 ; i.  81,  2,  7 ; i.  84,  2 ; 

1.  100,  12  ; i.  102,  6;  i.  165,  6;  ii.  21,  1-3;  iii.  30,  3;  iii.  32,  7; 

iii.  45,  2 ; iii.  46,  1 ; vi.  18,  4 ; vii.  20,  4 ; vii.  22,  5 ; viii.  81,  8 ; 
viii.  84,  7 If  ; x.  103,  1 ff).  “He  has  vigour  in  his  body,  strength  in 
his  arms,  a thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  and  wisdom  in  his  head”  (ii.  16, 

2.  Jathare  somaiii  tanvi  saho  malio  haste  vajratn  bharati  slrshani  hr  at  am  \ 
viii.  85,  3.  Indrasya  vajrah  dyaso  nimislah  Indrasya  buhvor  bhuyishtham 
ojuh  | Indrasya  sirshan  hratavo  nireJce ) : He  assumes  the  most  beautiful 
forms,  and  is  invested  with  the  ruddy  lustre  of  the  sun”  (x.  112,  3. 
haritvata  varchasd  suryasya  sreshthaih  rupais  tanvani  sparsayasva).  The 
Yedic  poets  have  also  described  to  us  a few  of  the  features,  as  they 
conceived  them,  of  his  personal  appearance.  One  of  the  epithets  which 
are  most  frequently  applied  to  him  is  susipra,  or  siprin,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  which  Sayana  wavers  between  “ the  god  with  handsome 
cheeks  or  nose”  (he  susipra  kobhana-hano  kobhana-ndsika  vii).  (i.  9,  3; 
i.  29,  2;  i.  81,  4;  i.  101,  10; 154  iii.  32,  3 ; iii.  36,  10  ; viii.  32,  4, 
24 ; viii.  33,  7 ; viii.  55,  4 ; x.  105,  5), 155  and  the  “ god  with  the 
beautiful  helmet  ” (kobhana-sirastrdnopeto  yadva  sobhana-hanumdn  | iii. 
30,  3;  viii.  17,  4;  viii.  81,  4;  viii.  82,  12). 156 

In  viii.  65,  10,  he  is  said  to  have  agitated  his  jaws  when  rising  in 
strength  after  drinking  the  soma  poured  out  from  a ladle  (uttishthann 
ojasu  scha  pitvi  sipre  avepayah  \ somam  Indra  chamu  sutam).  He  is 

154  Compare  i.  30,  11. 

145  A note  on  this  word  will  be  given  in  the  Section  on  the  Maruts. 

156  In  R.Y.  vi.  46,  3,  Indra  is  styled  sahasra-mushka , which  Sayana  interprets  mills 
membra  genitalia  habeas  ; and  adds  the  following  gross  explanation  from  the  Kaushi- 
tafc!  Brahmana  : gam  team,  cha  striyaih  sambhavann  Indro  bhoga-lolitpatayd  svaiarire 
parvani  parvani  sephan  sasarjja  iti  Icaushitakibhir  amnatam  \ On  viii.  19,  32,  how- 
ever, where  the  same  epithet  occurs,  applied,  as  Sayana  considers,  to  Agni,  he  explains 
it  as  meaning  “ having  great  brilliancy  ” ( mushnanti  tamdihsy  apaharanti  iti  mush- 
kani  tejmnsi  \ bahutejaskam). 
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also  called  hari-sipra,  the  ruddy-jawed  (x.  96,  4,  9,  12)  ; hari-kesa, 
the  ruddy-  or  golden-haired  (x.  96,  5,  8) ; hari-smasuru ,15T  the  ruddy- 
or  golden-bearded,  or  moustached  (x.  96,  8 ; x.  23,  4).  His  beard  is 
violently  agitated  when  he  is  exhilarated,  or  puts  himself  in  motion 
(ii.  11,  17,  pradodkuvat  smasrushu  prindnah;  x.  23,  1,  pra  kmasru 
dodhuvat).na  His  whole  appearance  is  ruddy  or  golden  {hari-varpas , x. 
96,  1 ff.,  where  the  changes  are  rung  upon  the  word  hart).  He  is  some- 
times also  described  as  hiranyaya,  golden  (i.  7,  2 ; viii.  55,  3),  and  as 
having  golden  arms  ( hiranya-bahu , vii.  34,  4)  ; and  sometimes  as  of  an 
iron  hue,  or  frame  ( dyasa ) (i.  56,  3 ; x.  96,  4,  8).  His  arms  are  long 
and  far-extended  (vi.  19,  3,  prithu  karasnd  bahuld  gabhastl ; viii.  32, 
10,  sripra-karasna ; viii.  70,  1,  malidhastin ).159  Hut  his  forms  are  end- 
less ; he  can  assume  any  shape  at  will  (iii.  38,  4,  visvarupo  amritdni 
tasthau;  iii.  48,  4,  yathuvasam  tanvaiii  chakre  esha  ; iii.  53,  8,  rupaih 
rupaih  maghavu  bobhaviti  mayah  krinvanas  tanvarn  pari  svdm ; vi.  47, 
18,  rupam  rupam  pratirupo  babhuva  tad  asya  rupam  pratichakshanuya  | 
Indro  mdyubhih  pururupah  lyate). 


(3)  Ilk  chariot  and  horses. 

Carrying  in  his  hand  a golden  whip  ( kasd  hiranyayi,  viii.  33,  11), 
he  is  borne  on  a shining  golden  car,  with  a thousand  supports  (vi.  29, 
2,  u rathe  liiranyaye  rathesthah;  viii.  1,  24  f.,  rathe  hiranyaye ; viii. 
58,  16,  a ratham  tishtha  hiranyayam  sahasrapddam),  which  moves  more 
swiftly  than  thought  (x.  1 12,  2,  yas  te  ratho  manaso  javlydn  u Indra 
tena  somapeydya  ydhi),  and  is  drawn  by  two 1G0  tawny  ( harl , ruddy,  or 

157  I suppose  this  is  the  same  as  htri-smasru  applied  to  Agni  in  R.V.  s.  46,  5 
(instead  of  which  the  Sama-veda  in  the  parallel  passage  reads  harumairu.  In  R.V. 
ii.  2,  5,  Agni  is  called  hirisipra,  which  Sayana  interprets  to  mean  either  hat  ana-s  tla- 
hanu,  “he  whose  jaws  carry  away,’’  or  dTptoshnisha,  “with  flaming  head-dress.  ’ 

158  A beard  is  also  assigned  to  Pushan,  who  similarly  shakes  it  (x.  26,  < )■ 

159  In  a verse  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Rig-veda,  the  Sitma-ieda,  ii.  1219,  thus 
describes  Indra’s  arms:  Indrasya  bdhd  sthavirau  yuvdnav  anidWishyau  supra- 
tllcdv  asahyau  | tau  yunjita  prathamau  yoge  dgate  yabhydm  jitam  asurandm  saho 
mahat  \ “ When  the  occasion  arrives  may  Indra  employ  first  those  arms  strong,  youth, 
rul,  unassailable,  well-shaped,  unconquerable,  with  which  the  great  power  of  the 
Asuras  was  overcome.’’ 

160  In  ii.  18,  4-7  Indra  is  invited  to  come  with  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty,  fifty,  sixty,  seventy,  eighty,  ninety,  or  a hundred  horses  (compare  viii. 
1,  9)  to  drink  the  soma-juice.  In  iv.  46,  3,  a thousand  horses  arc  said  to  convey 
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golden)  steeds,  snorting,  neighing,  and  irresistible  (i.  30,  16,  sasvad 
Indr  ah  popruthadbhir  jigdya  nanadadbhih  sasvasadbhir  dhanuni ; i.  81, 
3,  madachyuta  hari ),161  with  flowing  golden  manes,  kesind  (i.  10,  3 ; 
i.  82,  6 ; viii.  17,  2 ; hiranya-hesya , viii.  32,  29  ; viii.  82,  24),  with  hair 
like  peacock’s  feathers  (iii.  45,  1 ( = A.Y.  vii.  117,  1),  a haribhir  yahi 
mayura-romabhih ),  and  peacock’s  tails  ( mayurasepyd , viii.  1,  25),  which 
rapidly  traverse  vast  distances  (ii.  16,  3,  yad  dsubhih  patasi  yojand 
puru),  and  transport  him  as  a hawk  is  borne  by  its  wings  (viii.  34,  9, 
a tva  madachyuta  hari  sycnam  paksheva  vakshatah).  His  car  and  horses 
appear  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Ribhus  (i.  Ill,  1,  Takshan  ratham 
suvritam  vidmand  ’pasas  takshan  hari  Indravdhd  vrishanvasu  \ takshan 
pitribhyam  ribhavo  yuvad  my  ah ; v.  31,  4,  anavas  te  ratham  asvdya 
takshan).  The  following  are  some  of  the  other  texts  which  refer  to 
Indra’s  chariot  and  horses:  i.  6,  2;  i.  16,  1,  2 (where  the  horses 
are  called  sun-eyed,  surachakshasah) ; i.  55,  7;  i.  84,  6;  i.  101,  10;  ii. 

6;  viii.  13,  11,  27 ; x.  44,  2.  He  is  also  said  to  be  borne  by  the 
horses  of  the  Sun  (x.  49,  7,  aham  suryasya pari  ydmi  dsubhih  pra  etasebhir 
vahamdnah  ojasd),  or  by  those  of  Vata,  the  wind  (x.  22,  4-6,  yuj'dno  asvd 
Vdtasya  dhuni  devo  devasya  vajrivah).Ki  The  same  deity,  Vayu,  the 
wind,  is  said  to  have  Indra  for  his  charioteer,  or  companion  in  his  car 
(iv.  46,  2;  iv.  48,  2,  Indra-surathi  ; vii.  91,  6,  Indra-vuyu  sarathaih 
ydtam  arvdk).  The  horses  of  Indra  are  declared  to  be  yoked  by  the 
power  of  prayer  (i.  82,  6,  yunajmi  te  brahmand  kesind  hari ; ii. 
18,  3,  hari  nu  kam  rathe  Indrasya  yojam  dyai  suktena  vachasd  navena  ; 
iii.  35,  4,  brahmand  te  brahmayujd  yunajmi  hari  sakhaya  sadhamadd 
dsu ; viii.  1,  24,  brahmayujo  harayah;  viii.  17,  2,  brahmayujd  hari; 
viii.  2,  27  ; viii.  45,  39,  d te  etd  vachoyuju  hari  gribhne ; viii.  87,  9, 
yunjanti  hari  ishirasya  gdthayd  uraii  rathe  uruyuge  \ Indravdhd  vacho- 
yujd),  which  is  no  doubt  only  another  mode  of  saying  that  it  is  in  con- 

Indra  and  Vayu  (compare  vi.  47,  18).  In  viii.  1,  24,  Indra’6  horses  ase  said  to  be  a 
thousand  and  a hundred.  From  such  a text  as  iii.  35,  7,  where  Indra  is  informed 
that  food  has  been  provided  for  his  horses,  as  well  as  soma-juice  to  fill  his  own  belly 
(verse  6),  it  would  appear  that  the  worshipper  had  a perfect  assurance  of  the  god’s 
presence.  In  another  place,  however  (x.  114,  9),  the  enquiry  is  made  (among  several 
others  denoting  difficulty  and  mystery),  “ Who  has  perceived  the  two  horses  of 
Indra  ?”  ( hard  Indrasya  ni  chikaya  kah  svit  | ). 

161  On  the  sense  of  the  word  madachyut  see  Muller’s  Trans,  of  the  R.V.  i.  118  f. 

162  Compare  Psalms,  18,  10  ; 104,  3. 
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sequence  of  the  importunity  of  his  worshippers  that  he  makes  ready 
his  chariot  to  come  and  receive  their  oblations  and  fulfil  their  desires. 

(4)  Sis  thunderbolt  and  other  weapons  and  instruments. 

The  thunderbolt  of  Indra  is  generally  described  as  having  been 
fashioned  for  him  by  the  Indian  Hephaistos,  Tvashtri,  the  artificer  of  the 
gods  (i.  32,  2 : Tvashtd  asmai  vajram  svaryaih  tataksha;  i.  61,  6,  asmai 
id  u Tvashtd  takshad  vajram  svapastamam  svaryam  randya;  i.  85,  9, 
Tvashtd  yad  vajram  sukritaih  hiranyayam  sahasrabhristim  svapdh  avart- 
tayat  | v.  31,  4,  Tvashtd  vajram  dyumantam  taJcshat ; vi.  17,  10,  adha 
Tvashtd  te  mahe  ugra  vajram  sahasrabhrishtim  vavritat  satdsrim  | x.  48,  3, 
mahyam  Tvashtd  vajram  atalcshad  ayasam ) ; but  according  to  other  texts 
it  appears  to  have  been  made  and  given  to  Indra  by  Kavya  Usanas 
(i.  121,  12,  yam  te  Kdvyah  Usand  mandinam  dad  vrittrdhanam  pdryarn 
tataksha  vajram ; v.  34,  2,  sahasrabhrishtim  Usand  vadharn  yamat).U3 
Its  natural  mode  of  production  is  alluded  to  in  viii.  89,  9,  where  it  is 
said  : “ The  thunderbolt  lies  in  the  (aerial)  ocean,  enveloped  in  water” 
(samudre  antah  sayate  udnd  vajro  abhlvritah).  This  thunderbolt  is  some- 
times styled  golden,  hiranyaya{\.  57,  2;  i.  85,  9;  viii.  57,  3 ; x.  23,  3), 
sometimes  ruddy,  harita  (x.  96,  3) ; but  it  is  also  described  as  being 
of  iron,  dyasa  (i.  52,  8;  i.  80,  12;  i.  81,  4;  i.  121,  9;  viii.  85,  3; 
x.  48,  3;  x.  96,  3;  x.  113,  5);  sometimes  it  is  represented  as  four- 
angled, chaturasri  (iv.  22,  2),  sometimes  as  hundred-angled,  satdsri  (vi. 
17,  10),  sometimes  as  hundred-jointed,  sataparvan  (i.  80,  6;  viii.  6, 
6;  viii.  65,  2;  viii.  78,  3), 164  and  sometimes  as  having  a thousand 
points,  sahasrabhrishti  (i.  80,  12;  i.  85,  9;  v.  34,  2 ; vi.  17,  10). 
Indra  is  in  one  place  (i.  55,  1)  represented  as  sharpening  his  thunder- 
bolt, as  a bull  his  horns  {sisite  vajram  tejase  na  vamsayah).  In  viii.  59, 
2,  the  thunderbolt  put  into  Indra’s  hand  is  compared  to  the  sun  placed 
in  the  sky  ( dive  na  suryah ).  In  other  passages  this  god  is  spoken  of 

163  The  Ait.  Br.  iv.  1,  says : devah  vai  prathamena  ahna  Indraya  vajram,  sama- 
bharan  \ tam  dvittyena  ahna  asinchan  \ tritiyena  ahna.  prayachhan  | tam  chaturthe 
ahan  praharat  \ “ The  gods  provided  the  thunderbolt  for  Indra  by  the  first  day’s 
(ceremony).  By  the  second  day’s  they  moistened  it.  By  the  third  day’s  they  gave 
it  to  him.  On  the  fourth  day  he  hurled  it.”  See  Prof.  Haug’s  Trans,  p.  256. 

164  Compare  A.V.  iv.  37,  8 : bhimah  Indrasya  hetayah  satabhrishtir  ayasmayih ; 
and  the  next  verse,  which  is  the  same,  with  the  substitution  of  hiranyaylh  for  ayas- 
may'ih ; and  A.V.  viii.  5,  15. 
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as  armed  with  a bow  and  arrows  (viii.  45,  4 ; viii.  66,  6,  11  ; x.  103, 
2,  3).  His  arrows  are  described  as  golden  (viii.  66,  11),  as  having  a 
hundred  points,  and  as  being  winged  with  a thousand  feathers  (viii.  66, 
7).  Indra  is  also  declared  to  carry  a hook  (ankuSa).  Thus  in  viii.  17, 
1 0,  it  is  said : dlrghas  te  astu  anlcuso  yena  vasu  prayachhasi  | yajamu- 
ndya  sunvate  | “ May  the  hook  be  long  wherewith  thou  reachest 
wealth  to  the  worshipper  who  offers  oblations.”  And  similarly  in 
Atharva-veda,  vi.  82,  3,  yas  te  ankuso  vasuddno  brihann  Indra  hiran- 
yayah  | tend  janiyate  jay  dm,  mahyam  dhehi  Sachipate  | “ With  that 
great  golden  hook  of  thine  which  confers  wealth,  o lord  of  power 
(Indra),  reach  a wife  to  me  who  am  longing  for  one.”165  Another 
text  in  which  this  word  occurs  is  R.V.  x.  134,  6 (=  Sama-veda  ii. 
441):  dirgham  hi  ankusam  yathd  saktim  bibharshi  mantumah  | purvena 
maghavan  padd  ajo  vaydm  yathd  \ “ Thou,  o wise  (Indra),  earnest  a 
long  hook  like  a spear,  and  (holdest  fast  therewith),  as  a goat  (catches) 
a branch  with  its  fore  foot.”  The  word  is  also  found  in  x.  44,  9 : “I 
carry  to  thee  this  well-made  goad,  wherewith,  o magnificent  god,  thou 
mayest  rend  the  S'apharuj  demons”166  ( imam  bxbharmi  sukritam  te 
ankusam  yena  arujdsi  maghavan  saphdrujah). 

Another  instrument  of  warfare,  a net,  is  assigned  to  Indra  in  the 
A.V.  viii.  8,  5 ff. : antariksham  jdlam  aslj  jdladanda  diso  mahih  \ tend- 
bhidhaya  dasyunath  iakrah  senam  apdtayat  \ 6.  Brihad  hi  jdlam 
brihatah  sakrasya  vdjinlvatah  | tena  satrun  abhi  sarvun  nyubja  yathd  na 
muchyatai  katamaichana  eshdm  | 7.  Brihat  te  jdlam  brihatah  Indra 
sura  sahasrdrghasya  satavlryasya  | tena  sahasram  ayutam  ni  arbudam 
jaghdna  sakro  dasyundm  abhidhdya  senayd  | 8.  ay  am.  loko  jdlam  dsit 
Sakrasya  mahato  malidn  | tenaham  Indrajdlena  amurhs  tamasd  'bin 
dadhdmi  sarvdn  | 


165  In  these  passages  I follow  Roth’s  explanation  of  ankusa,  as  given  in  his  Lexi- 
con, s.v.  In  his  translation  of  this  passage  from  the  A.V.  in  Indische  Studien  v.  241, 
Professor  "Weber  understands  the  word  ( ankusa ) of  a goad  with  which  cattle  arc 
driven.  In  A.V.  vii.  115,  1,  111  fortune,  Papi  LakshmT,  is  said  to  be  drawn  or  driven 
away  with  an  iron  hook  ( ayasmayena  ankena ). 

166  I am  indebted  to  Professor  Aufrecht  for  pointing  out  the  sense  of  this  verse, 
as  well  as  of  the  preceding.  S’apharuj  seems  to  mean  a demon,  or  an  animal  that 
destroys  with  its  hoofs.  The  word  occurs  also  in  x.  87,  12,  where  it  is  an  epithet 
of  Yatudhana,  a demon,  and  appears  to  refer  to  some  goblin  which  was  conceived  to 
tear  with  its  hoofs. 
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“ The  air  was  a net,  and  the  great  quarters  of  the  sky  the  poles  of  the 
net.  With  it  S'akra  (or  the  powerful  god)  enveloped  the  army  of  the 
Dasyus,  and  cast  them  down.  6.  Great  is  the  net  of  the  great  S'akra, 
bestower  of  food.  With  it  so  overwhelm  all  the  foes  that  not  one  of 
them  may  escape.  7.  Great  is  thy  net,  o heroic  Indra,  who  art  great, 
and  a match  for  a thousand,  and  equalling  the  strength  of  a hundred 
foes.  S'akra,  with  his  host,  slew  a thousand,  ten  thousand,  a hundred 
millions  of  the  Dasyus,  enveloping  them  in  it.  8.  This  world  was  the 
great  net  of  the  great  S'akra.  With  this  net  of  Indra  I envelope  them 
all  in  darkness.”  167 


(5)  His  love  of  soma-juice. 

Invoked  by  his  mortal  worshippers,  Indra  obeys  the  summons,  and 
speedily  arrives  in  his  chariot  to  receive  their  offerings.  He  finds  food 
provided  for  his  horses  (iii.  35,  7,  stirnaih  te  barhih  sutah  Indra  somah 
Jcritd  dhund  attave  te  haribhyam),  and  large  libations  of  soma-juice  are 
poured  out  for  himself  to  quaff.  He  becomes  exhilarated  by  these 
libations,  which  are  also  frequently  described  as  stimulating  his  war- 
like dispositions  and  energies,  and  fitting  him  for  his  other  functions, 
even  for  supporting  the  earth  and  sky  (ii.  15,  2 : avarh&e  JDydrn  asta- 
bhdyad  brihantam  . ...  sa  dharayat  Prithivim  paprathat  cha  somasya 
td  made  Indras  chaJc&ra).  The  following  are  a few  of  the  numerous 
passages  which  refer  to  this  worship  of  Indra : i.  4,  8 ; i.  32,  3 > 
i.  80,  If.;  i.  84,  1 (where  the  poet  hopes  the  draught  may  fill  him 
with  strength,  as  the  sun  fills  the  air  with  his  rays : a tva  pri- 
nahtu  indriyam  rajah  suryo  na  rasmibhih),  4 (where  it  is  said  to  be 
an  “immortal  stimulant” — amartyam  madam)]  ii.  15,  1,  2;  ii.  19,  1 
f. ; ii.  21,  1 ; iii.  36,  3 ; iii.  40,  1 ff.  ; iii.  42,  1 ff. ; vi.  23,  1,  5,  6; 
vi.  27,  1 f. ; vi.  29,  4 ; vii.  22,  1 f. ; vii.  29,  1 f.  ; viii.  3,  1 ; viii.  81, 
5,  6 ; x.  104,  1 ff. ; etc.,  etc.  The  gods  are  described  as  all  hastening 
eagerly  to  partake  of  this  beverage,  viii.  2,  18  ( yanti  pramddam  atan- 
drdh)]  viii.  58,  11  : apdd  Indro  apud  Agnir  visve  devdh  amatsata  \ “Indra 
has  drunk,  Agni  has  drunk  ; all  the  gods  have  become  exhilarated;”168 

167  Compare  A.Y.  xix.  66,  1 : ayojdldh  asurah  mayino  ’ yasmayaih  pasair  ankino 
ye  charanti  | tarns  te  randhaydmi  harasa  Jatavedah  saliasrabltrishtih  sapatndn 
praminan  ydhi  vajrah. 

168  Ait.  Br.  vi.  11 : madyanti  iva  vai  madhyandine  dcvatah  sam  cva  tritlya-savane 
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but  Indra  is  particularly  addicted  to  the  indulgence,  i.  104,  9,  somaku- 
mam  tvd  dhuh;  i.  175,  5,  sushmintamo  hi  te  madah  ; ii.  14,  1,  Icaml  hi 
vlrah  sadam  asya  pltifh  juhota  vrishne  tad  hi  esha  vashti ; vii.  33,  2, 
durad  Indram  anayann  a sutena  ; viii.  2,  4,  Indr  ah  it  somapdh  elcah 
Indr  ah  sutapdh  visvayuh  \ antar  devdn  martydmk  cha  \ “ Indra  is  the 
only  drinker  of  soma,  a drinker  of  libations,  of  full  vitality,  among 
gods  and  men;”  viii.  4,  12,  idam  te  annarh  yujyarn  samukshitarh  tasya 
ihi pradrava piba  | “This  thy  favourite  nutriment  has  been  poured  out ; 
run  and  drink  of  it;”  viii.  6,  40,  vrittralid  somapdtamah  ; viii.  50,  2, 
somakdmaih  hi  te  manah  | Indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  to  him  au 
absolute  necessary  of  life,  as  his  mother  gave  it  to  him  to  drink  on  the 
very  day  of  his  birth  (iii.  32,  9,  sadyo  yaj  juto  apibo  ha  somam  | 10. 
tvam  sadyo  apibo  jdtah  Indra  maddya  somam  parame  vyoman  ; iii.  48,  2, 
3,  already  quoted,  p.  77 ; vi.  40, 2,  asya  piba  yasya  jajndnah  lndro  maddya 
kratve  apibah ; vii.  98,  3,  jajndnah  somam  sahase  paputha  pra  te  mdtd 
mahimdnam  uvacha).  He  is  said  to  have  drunk  at  one  draught  thirty 
bowls  of  soma  (viii.  66,  4,  ekayd  pratidhd  ’ pibat  sdkam  sardihsi  trim- 
satam  | Indrah  somasya  kanuka.  See  Nirukta,  v.  11;  compare  ll.Y. 
vi.  17,  11;  and  viii.  7,  10).  His  worshippers  invite  him  in  the  most 
naif  manner  to  drink  boldly  (vi.  47,  6,  dhrishat  piba  kalake  somam 
Indra ) ; to  drink  like  a thirsty  stag  (viii.  4,  1 0,  risyo  na  trishy ann 
avapunam  dgahi  piba  soman  vasun  ami),  or  a bull  roaming  in  a water- 
less waste  (v.  36,  1,  dlianvacharo  na  variisagas  trishunas  chalcamdnah 
pibatu  dugdham  amsum  | compare  viii.  33,  2,  kada  sutarii  trishunah 
okah  dgamah  Indra  svabdlva  vaiiisagah , and  fill  his  belly,  or  his  two 
bellies,  which  are  compared  to  two  lakes,  by  copious  potations ; and  he 
speaks  in  similar  language  of  having  accepted  the  invitation 169  (i.  8,  7 ; 
i.  104,  9;  ii.  11,  11  (sutdsah  prinantas  te  kukshi  vardhayantu) ; ii.  14, 
10;  ii.  16,  2;  iii.  35,  6 ( dadhishva  imam  jatharc  indum  Indra) ; iii.  36, 
7,  8 ( hraddh  iva  kulcsliayah  somadhdnuh ) ; iii.  40,  5 ; iii.  47,  1 (d 
sincliasva  jathare  madhvah  urmim) ; iii.  51,  12  (pra  te  asnotu  kukshyoh ); 
viii.  12,  23  ( saro  na  prasi  udaram ) ; viii.  2,  1 ( supurnam  udararn) ; 
viii.  17,  5-8  (a  te  sinchdmi  kukshyoh );  viii.  67,  7;  viii.  81,  22-24; 

mddayante,  which  Professor  Ilaug  translates:  “The  gods  get  drunk,  as  it  were,  at 
the  mid-day  libation,  and  are  then  consequently  at  the  third  libation  in  a state  of 
complete  drunkenness.” 

169  The  soma-juice  was  also  drunk  by  the  worshippers  themselves,  and  its  effects  on 
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x.  28,  2 ; x.  43,  7 ; x.  104,  2 ; A.Y.  ii.  5,  1 ff.  ; vi.  2,  1 ff.  The 
soma-draughts  are  said  to  resort  to  him  as  birds  to  a leafy  tree ; and 
to  flow  to  him  as  waters  to  the  ocean,  or  rivulets  to  a lake ; and  his 
worshippers  are  then  said  to  magnify  him  as  grain  is  developed  by 
showers  of  rain,  x.  43,  4 ( Vayo  na  vriksham  supaldsam  asadan  somdsah 
Indram  mandinas  chamushadah  | 7.  Apo  na  sindhum  abhi  yat  sama- 
ksharan  somdsah  Indram  kulydh  iva  hradam  | vardhanti  viprdh  maho 
asya  sadane  yavam  na  vrishtir  divyena  ddnuna).  He  is  also  spoken  of 
as  eating  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  buffaloes,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
drinks  the  draughts  of  soma  (x.  28,  3,  adrind  te  mandinah  Indra  tuydn 
sunvanti  soman  pibasi  tvam  eshdm  \ pachanti  te  vrishabhdn  atsi  teshdm). 
Three  hundred  are  mentioned  in  v.  29,  7 f.,  one  hundred  in  viii.  66, 
10,  and  one  in  x.  27,  2.  Indra  is  besought  to  taste  the  offering  pre- 
sented, and  to  take  delight  in  the  hymns  addressed  to  him,  as  an  ardent 
lover  desires  his  mistress  (iii.  52,  3 = iv.  32,  16:  puroldsaih  cha 
no  ghaso  joshaydse  giras  cha  \ vadhuyur  iva  yoshandm). 

The  sensations  of  the  god  after  drinking  the  soma-juice  are  thus 
described  in  Itig-veda  x.  1 19  : 1.  iti  vai  iti  me  mano  gam  asvarn  sanuydm 
iti  | kuvit  somasya  apdm  iti  \ 2.  pra  vdtah  iva  dodhatah  un  ma  pltuh 
ayamsata  ] kuvid  ity  ddi  | 3.  un  ma  pitdh  ayaihsata  ratham  asvdh  ivasa- 
vah  | kuvit — | 4.  up  a md  matir  asthita  vdsrd  putram  iva  priyam  | kuvit — | 

some  of  them  are  occasionally  described.  Thus  in  vi.  47,  3,  it  is  said  : “ This  (soma), 
when  drunk,  impels  my  voice;  it  awakes  the  ardent  thought”  ayam  me  pitah 
udiyartti  vacham  ayarn  manisham  usatlm  ajTgah).  In  viii.  48,  3,  its  elevating  effect 
is  still  more  distinctly  told  in  these  words,  apama  somam  amritah  abhuma  ayanma 
jyotir  avidama  devan  | him  nunam  asman  krinavad  aratih  kirn  u dhurttir  amrita 
marttyasya,  which  may  be  rendered  as  follows  : — 

We've  quaffed  the  soma  bright, 

And  are  immortal  grown  ; 

We’ve  entered  into  light, 

And  all  the  gods  have  known. 

What  mortal  now  can  harm, 

Or  foeman  vex  us  more  ? 

Through  thee,  beyond  alarm, 

Immortal  god,  we  soar. 

Compare  the  ourious  parallel  to  this  (already  noticed  in  the  3rd  Yol.  of  this  work, 
p.  265)  in  the  satirical  drama  of  Euripides,  the  Cyclops,  578,  ff.,  where  Polyphemus 
exclaims  in  his  drunken  exaltation : 

'O  8’  ovpavis  poi  av/ipepiypivos  Sons? 

T p 7 fj  (pepeaBai,  rov  Ai6s  re  rbv  Bpbvov 
Aeutrau  r b nav  re  Saiyovuv  ayvbv  atfias. 
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5.  aham,  tashteva  vandhuram  pary  achtimi  hridd  matim  \ kuvit — | 6.  na  hi 

me  akshipach  chana  achhantmh  pancha  krishtayah  \ kuvit — | 7.  na  hi  me 
rodasl  ubhe  anyam  paksham  chana  prati  \ kuvit — | 8.  abhi  dydm  mahmd 
’ bhavam  ahhlmdm  prithivlm  mahlm  \ kuvit — | 9.  hantdham  prithivlm 
imam  ni  dadhanlha  veha  vd  \ kuvit — | 10.  osham  it  prithivlm  aham 
janghandnlha  veha  vd  j kuvit — | 11.  divi  me  any  ah  paksho  adho  anyam 
achlkrisham  \ kuvit  — | 12.  aham  asmi  mahdmaho  abhinabhyam  udl- 

shitah  | kuvit — | 13.  griho  ydmi  arankrito  devebhyo  havyavdhanah  | 
kuvit  somasya  apdm  iti  \ 110 

“I  have  verily  resolved  to  bestow  cows  and  horses:  I have  quaffed 
the  soma.  2.  The  draughts  which  I have  drunk  impel  me  like  violent 
blasts : I have  quaffed  the  soma.  3.  The  draughts  which  I have 
drunk  impel  me  as  fleet  horses  a chariot : I have  quaffed  the  soma.  4. 
The  hymn  (of  my  worshipper)  has  hastened  to  me,  as  a cow  to  her 
beloved  calf : I have  quaffed  the  soma.  5.  I turn  the  hymn  round 
about  in  my  heart,  as  a carpenter  a beam : I have  quaffed  the  soma. 

6.  The  five  tribes  of  men  appear  to  me  not  even  as  a mote : I have 
quaffed  the  Boma.  7.  The  two  worlds  do  not  equal  even  one  half  of 
me  : I have  quaffed  the  soma.  8.  I surpass  in  greatness  the  heaven 
and  this  vast  earth : I have  quaffed  the  soma.  9.  Come,  let  me  plant 
this  earth  either  here  or  there  : I have  quaffed  the  soma.  10.  Let  me 
smite  the  earth  rapidly  hither  or  thither : I have  quaffed  the  soma. 
11.  One  half  of  me  is  in  the  sky,  and  I have  drawn  the  other  down  : 
I have  quaffed  the  soma.  12.  I am  majestic,  elevated  to  the  heavens : 
I have  quaffed  the  soma.  13.  I go  prepared  as  a minister,  a hearer  of 
oblations  to  the  gods  : I have  quaffed  the  soma.” 

The  hymns,  prayers,  and  worship  addressed  to  Indra  are  described 
as  stimulating  hi3  energies  and  increasing  his  vigour  (i.  52,  7 : brah- 
mani  Indra  tava  ydni  vardhand) ; i.  54,  8 ; i.  80,  1 ; ii.  11,  2 ( uktliair 
vavridhanah) ; ii.  12,  14  ( yasya  brahma  vardhanam  yasya  somah) ; iii. 
32,  12  f.  ( yajno  hi  te  Indra  vardhano  bhut  ; yah  stomebhir  vavridhe 
purvyebhir  yo  madhyebhir  uta  nutanebhih ) ; iii.  34,  1 ( brahmajutas 
tanvd  vavridhanah );  v.  31,  10  ( Indra  brahmdni  tavishlm  avardhan) ; 
vi.  21,  2;  vi.  44,  13;  viii.  6,  1,  21,  31,  35  ; viii.  13,  16  ( Indram  var- 

170  I learn  from  a note  to  Professor  Roth’s  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  101, 
that,  according  to  Sayana,  there  was  a legend  that  Indra,  in  the  form  of  a quail, 
drank  soma,  was  seen  by  the  rishi,’and  sang  his  own  praise  in  this  hymn. 
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dhantu  no  girah  Indram  sutdsah  indavah ) ; viii.  14,  5,  11  ( yajnah 
Indram  avardhayat ) ; viii.  82,  27  ; viii.  87,  8 (yar  na  tvd  yavyabhir 
vardhanti  sura  brahmdni ) ; x.  50,  4 (bhuvas  tvam  Indra  brahmand 
mahdn );  x.  120,  5 ( chodayumi  te  dyudhd  vachobhik  saih  te  sisdmi  brah- 
inund  vayaihsi),  and  the  -worshippers  (as  well  as  the  gods)  are  said 
to  place  the  thunderbolt  in  his  hands  and  to  assist  its  efficacy  (i. 
63,  2,  d te  vajram  jaritd  bdlivor  dhut) ; ii.  20,  8 ( tasmai  tavasyam 
anu  duyi  satra  Indrdya  devebhir  arnasdtau  | prati  yad  asya  vajram 
bdkvor  dhur  hatvi  dasyun  purah  dyasir  ni  tdrlt)  ; iii.  32,  12  ( yajnas 
te  vajram  Ahihatye  avat).  The  other  deities,  too,  are  described  as  in- 
fusing divine  strength  into  Indra171  (i.  80,  15,  tasmin  nrimnam  uta  lira- 
turn  devuh  ojdihsi  sam  dadhuh ) ; vi.  20,  2 {divo  na  tubhyam  anu  Indra 
satrd  asuryam  devebhir  dlidyi  visvam ) ; 172  x.  48,  3 ( mayi  devdso  avrijann 
api  hratum) ; x.  113,  8 ; x.  120,  3,  compare  x.  56,  4;  viii.  15,  8 (tava 
Dyaur  Indra  paumsyam  Prithivl  vardhati  sravah),  and  as  placing  him  in 
the  van(i.  55,  3,  visvasmai  ugrah  karmane  purohitah) ; i.  131,  1 ( hdraih 
visve  sajoshaso  devdso  dadhire  purah) ; vi.  17,  8 {adha  tvd  visve 
purah  Indra  devdh  elcaih  tavasam  dadhire  bhardya)  ; viii.  12,  22 
{Indram  Vrittrdya  hantave  devdso  dadhire  purah  | see  also  v.  25).  Com- 
pare Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  3,  8 ; Taitt.  S.  ii.  2,  11,  6,  and  A.Y.  vii.  84,  2 : 
apdnudo  janam  amitrdyantam  urum  devebhyo  alrinor  u lokarn.  He  is 
impelled  and  fortified  by  the  Maruts ; iii.  32,  4 ( yebhir  Vrittrasya 
ishito  viveda  amarmano  manyamanasya  marma) ; iii.  35,  9 ( ydn  abhajo 
marutah  Indra  some  ye  tvam  avardhann  abhavan  yarns  te)',  iii.  47,  3 
{ydn  abhajo  maruto  ye  tvd  ’nv  ahan  Vrittram  adadhus  tubhyam  ojah  | 
see  also  v.  4) ; vi.  17,  11  ; viii.  7,  24  ; x.  73,  1,  2 ; x.  113,  3 {visve  te 
atra  marutah  saha  tmand  avardhann  ugra  mahimdnam  indriyam).m 

171  Indra  on  his  side  again  is  said  to  give  divine  power  to  the  other  gods  (vi.  36, 1: 
yad  dcveshu  dhdrayathah  asuryam). 

172  Sayana  understands  devebhih  of  the  worshippers : stotraih  stuyamana  devatd 
balavati  bhavati,  “ a deity  when  lauded  by  hymns  becomes  strong.” 

173  Indra,  however,  in  a dispute  with  the  Maruts  (to  which  I shall  again  advert  in 
the  section  on  those  deities)  claims  to  have  slain  Vrittra  by  his  own  might,  i.  165,  8 i 
vadhlm  vrittram  marutah  indriyena  svena  bhamena  tavisho  babhuvan  ; compare  vii. 
21,  6,  where  the  same  thing  is  said  of  him  by  his  worshipper : svena  hi  Vrittram 
savasa  jaghantha  na  iatrur  antam  vividad  yudhd  te ; and  x.  138,  6:  eta.  tyd  te 
srutyani  hevald  yad  elcah  efcam  akrinor  ayajnam.  Compare  viii.  79,  5 ; viii.  86,  9 ; 
viii.  87,  3.  In  v.  30,  5,  all  the  gods  are  said  to  be  afraid  of  him  {atas  chid  Indrdd 
abhayanta  devah).  In  another  place,  too  (viii.  7,  31),  the  Maruts  are  asked  “ what 
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With  Brihaspati  as  his  ally  he  overthrew  all  the  enemies  of  the  gods 
who  assailed  him,  viii.  85,  15  ( viso  adevlr  abhi  acharantlr  Br ihasp a t in a 
yujd  Indrah  sasuhe). 

Thus  exhilarated  and  encouraged,  ii,  15,  1 ( trikadrulceshu  apibat 

they  were  seeking  when  they  deserted  Indra,  and  who  could  then  trust  in  their 
friendship  ” lead  ha  nunam  kadhapriyo  yad Indrain  ajahatana  | ho  vah  sahhitve  ohate  | 
Prof.  Muller,  Trans.  R.V.  i.  p.  68,  takes  kadhapriyah  as  two  words,  and  renders  the 
verse  thus  : “ What  then  now  ? where  is  there  a friend,  now  that  you  have  forsaken 
Indra  f Who  cares  for  your  friendship?”)  Compare  iv.  18,  11,  quoted  above  (p.  78  f.), 
where  Indra’s  mother  complains  that  the  gods  were  abandoning  her  son,  aud  where 
he  calls  upon  Vishnu  to  display  his  valour.  But  we  are  elsewhere,  viii.  85,  7,  told, 
on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  other  gods  who  had  been  Indra's  allies,  terrified  by  the 
blast  of  Vrittra’ s breath,  deserted  Indra  and  fled,  while  the  Maruts,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed, stood  firm,  as  Indra  is  advised  to  make  friends  with  them,  and  then  he  should 
conquer  all  hostile  armies  ( vrittrasya  tva  Svasathad  Tshamanah  visve  devah  ajahur  ye 
sakhayah  \ Marudbhir  Indra  sakhyam  te  astu  atha  imah  visvcth  pritanah  jaydsi). 
The  commentator,  however  (perhaps  because  he  found  it  necessary,  for  dogmatical 
reasons,  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  statements)  interprets  viii.  7,  31  differently,  and 
makes  it  mean,  “ When  did  you  desert  Indra?  i.e.  never,”  and  quotes  the  Aitareya 
Brahmana  iii.  20,  which  says  that  the  Maruts  did  not  abandon  him.  I shall  cite  this 
passage  at  greater  length  than  Suyana  gives  it,  as  it  forms  a comment  on  the  other 
text  just  adduced,  viii.  85,  7 : Indro  vai  Vritram  hanishyan  sarvah  devatuh  abravid 
anu  met  upatishthadhvam  upa  ma  uhvayadhvam”  iti  | “ tathd ” iti  | tarn  hanish- 
yantahddravan  | so  'ved  “ mam  vai  hanisliyantah  adravanti  | hanta  iman  bhishayai" 
iti  | tan  abhi  prasvaslt  | tasya  svasathad  tshamanah  visve  devah  adravan  \ maruto 
ha  enaih  na\  ajahuh  “prahara  bhagavo  jahi  vTrayasva ” ityeva  enam  etaih  vachaih 
vadantah  npatishthanta  | tad  etad  rishih  pasyann  abhyanuvdcha  | . . . . iti  \ so  ’ved 
uime  vai  kila  me  sachivah  \ ime  ma  kamayanla  j hanta  iman  asminn  ukthe  abliajai” 
iti  | “ Indra,  when  about  to  slay  Vrittra,  said  to  all  the  gods : ‘ Follow  close  after 
me  and  support  me.”  They  said, ‘We  will.’  They  ran  forward  to  slay  Viittra.  Vrittra 
considered : ‘ They  are  running  forward  to  kill  me  : come,  let  me  frighten  them.’  He 
accordingly  blew  a blast  upon  them,  when  all  the  gods  ran  away  precipitately  from 
the  blast  of  his  breath.  But  the  Maruts  did  not  forsake  Indra.  They  stood  by  him, 
crying,  ‘ Smite,  o god,  slay,  play  the  hero.’  Seeing  this,  the  rishi  uttered  the  words 
of  R.V.  viii.  85,  7.  India  understood  : ‘ These  Maruts  arc  my  allies.  They  love  me. 
Come,  I shall  give  them  a share  in  this  uktha.’  ” In  R.V.  i.  32,  14,  Indra  himself  is 
said  to  have  become  frightened  as  if  at  the  approach  of  an  avenger(?),  after  he  had  slain 
Ahi,  and  to  have  crossed  ninety-nine  rivers,  and  the  aerial  spaces,  when  flying  like  a 
terrified  falcon  {a  her  yd  tar  am  kam  apasyah  Indra  hridi  yat  te  jagliruslio  bhir  agach- 
hat  | nava  cha  yad  navatim  cha  sravantih  syeno  na  bhito  ataro  rajamsi ).  Compare 
Miiller’s  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  547.  The  As'vins  and  Sarasvatl  are  also  said  to  have 
assisted  Indra  (R.V.  x.  131,  4,  5=Vaj.  Sanh.  x.  33,  34).  “You  two,  As'vins,  lords 
of  splendour,  drinking  together  the  delightful  draught  (of  soma),  protected  Indra  in 
his  achievments  against  the  Asura  Namuclii.  5.  As  parents  a son,  so  ye  two,  As’vins, 
by  your  wisdom  and  your  energy,  delivered  thee,  0 Indra.  When  thou,  0 magnifi- 
cent (Indra),  didst  drink  the  delightful  draught  (of  soma),  Sarasvatl  waited  upon 
thee  with  her  powers.”  (3.  Yuvam  sura  mam  Asvind  Namuchdv  asure  sacha  | vipipana 
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sutasya  asya  made  Akim  Indro  jagkana) ; ii.  19,  2 {asya  mandu.no  madhvo 
vajrahastah  ahim  Indro  arnovritam  vi  vrischat) ; vi.  47,  1,  2;  x.  112,  1 
{Indr a piba  pratikamam  sutasya  . . . . | harshasva  hantave  iura  satrun ), — 
Indra  hurries  off,  escorted  by  troops  of  Haruts,  and  sometimes  attended 
by  his  faithful  comrade  Yishnu  (i.  22,  19,  Indr  asya  yujyo  saJcha ); 

subhaspati  Indrahi  Icarmasu  avatam  | 5.  putrarn  iva pitard  Asvina  ubhd  Indra  avathuh 
kdvyair  danisanabhih  | yat  surdmam  vi  apibah  sachibhih  sarasvati  tvd  maghavann 
abhishnak.)  A story  is  told  by  the  commentator  on  the  Vaj.  Sanh.  x.  33,  to  explain 
these  lines.  Namuchi,  it  seems,  was  a friend  of  Indra;  and  taking  advantage  of  his 
friend’s  confidence,  he  drank  up  Indra's  strength  along  with  a draught  of  wine  and 
soma.  Indra  then  told  the  As’vins  and  Sarasvati  that  Namuchi  had  drunk  up  his 
strength.  The  Asvins  and  Sarasvati,  in  consequence,  gave  Indra  a thunderbolt  in 
the  form  of  foam,  with  which  he  smote  off  the  head  of  Namuchi.  The  Alvins  then 
drank  the  soma,  mixed  with  blood  and  wine,  from  the  belly  of  Namuchi,  and  trans- 
ferred it  pure  to  Indra  ; and  by  transferring  it  they  delivered  Indra.  The  story  is 
taken  from  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  xii.  7,  3,  1 ff.  (p.  934  Weber’s  ed.)  and  is  the 
original  version  of  those  adduced  by  me  elsewhere  (Vol.  IV.  222  and  420).  As  given 
in  the  Brahmana,  it  runs  thus  : “ The  Asura  Namuchi  carried  off  Indra’s  strength 
{indriya),  the  essence  of  food,  and  the  draught  of  soma,  together  with  wine.  He 
(Indra)  hastened  to  the  Asvins  and  Sarasvati,  and  said,  ‘ I have  sworn  to  Namuchi.  I 
will  neither  slay  thee  by  day  or  by  night ; neither  with  club,  nor  with  bow  ; neither 
with  the  palm  of  my  hand  ( prithena ),  nor  with  fist ; neither  with  dry,  nor  with  moist ; 
and  he  has  carried  off  that  (strength,  etc.)  of  mine  ; will  ye  recover  it  for  me  ? ’ They 
answered : Let  us  have  a share  in  it,  and  we  will  recover  it.’  Indra  replied : ‘ It 
shall  be  common  to  us  all;  recover  it  therefore.’  Then  the  As'vins  and  Sarasvati 
anointed  the  thunderbolt  with  the  foam  of  the  waters,  saying,  ‘ It  is  neither  dry  nor 
moist.”  With  that  Indra  struck  off  the  head  of  Namuchi,  when  night  was  passing 
into  dawn,  and  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  when  (as  he  said)  ‘ it  was  neither  day  nor 
night.’  ....  When  his  head  had  been  cut  off,  the  soma  remained  mixed  with  blood  ; 
and  they  loathed  it.  But  having  perceived  this  draught  of  the  two  somas,  according 
to  the  text,  ‘ King  Soma,  when  poured  out,  is  nectar,’  they  with  this  made  the  other 
mixed  fluid  palatable,  and  swallowed  it”  ( Indrasya  indriyam  annasya  rasaih 
somasya  bhakshaih  suraya  asuro  Namuchir  aharat,  so  ’s'vinau  cha  sarasvatim  clia 
upadhavat  “ s'epdno  smi  Namuchaye  na  tvd  diva  na  naktaih  hanani  na  dandena  na 
dhanvana  na  prithena  na  mushtina  na  sushkena  na  ardrena  atha  me  idam  aharshit  | 
idam  me  ajihirshatha  ” iti  | te  ’bruvann  “ astu  no  ’trapy  atha  aharama  ” iti  \ “ saha 
na  etad  atha  aharata"  ity  abravid  iti  | tav  as'vinau  cha  Sarasvati  cha  apam  phenaih 
vajram  asinchan  “ na  sushko  na  ardrah”  iti  | tena  Indro  Namucher  asurasya 
vyushtdydih  rdtrau  anudite  dditye  “ na  diva  na  naktam”  iti  sirah  udavasayat  | . . . 
tasya  sirshams  chliinne  lohita-misrah  somo  ’ tishthat  | tasmad  ablbhatsanta  \ te  etad 
andhasor  vipanam  apasyan  “ somo  raja  ’mritaih  sutah  ” iti  tena  enam  svadayitvd 
dtmann  adadhata  \ See  also  S'atap.  Br.  xii.  7,  1,  10,  and  xii.  8,  3,  1,  quoted  by  the 
Commentator  on  Vaj.  S.  19,  12,  where  it  is  said  that  “the  gods  instituted  a remedial 
sacrifice ; the  Alvins  were  the  physicians,  and  so  also  was  Sarasvati  with  speech  : 
they  imparted  strength  to  Indra  ” devdh  yajnam  atanvata  bheshajam  bhishajd  ’svind  | 
vdcha  sarasvati  bhishag  Indrdya  indriydni  dadhatah).  See  also  verses  15,  IS,  34 
80-83,  88  -90,  93,  95  ; and  section  20,  56-69,  73-76,  90. 
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i.  85,  7 174  ( Vishnur  yad  ha  avad  vrishanam  madachyutam ; iv.  18,  11 
(quoted  above  p.  78  f.) ; vi.  20,  2 (ahifii  yad  vrittram  apo  vavrivdmsam, 
harm  rijlshin  Vishnuna  sachdnah) ; viii.  89,  12  ( Sakhe  Vishno  vitaram 
vikramasva  Dyaur  dehi  lokam  vajrdya  vishkalhe  \ hanava  vrittram  ityudi ).175 
vii.  99,  4,  5 ( Indra-vishnu  drimhitdh  S'ambarasya  nava  puro  navatim 
cha  inathishtam),  to  encounter  the  hostile  powers  in  the  atmosphere 
who  malevolently  shut  up  the  watery  treasures  in  the  clouds.  These 
demons  of  drought,  called  by  a variety  of  names,  as  Vrittra,176  Alii, 

171  Benfey,  however,  refers  this  passage,  i.  85,  7,  not  to  Indra,  but  to  the  soma. 

174  Compare  i.  166,  6;  vi.  17,  11;  viii.  12,  27 ; viii.  66,  10;  x.  113,  2,  in  which 
passages  (as  well  as  in  separate  hymns,  i.  155;  vi.  69),  Indra  and  Vishnu  are 
connected.  The  S'atapatha  Brahmana  has  the  following  story  about  Indra  and 
Vishnu,  v.  5,  5,  1 ff : — “ Formerly  Vrittra  had  within  him  all  the  Rik,  Yajush  and 
Saman  verses.  Indra  was  anxious  to  discharge  a thunderbolt  at  him  (2),  and  said  to 
Vishnu : ‘ I will  shoot  a thunderbolt  at  Vrittra  ; follow  after  me.’  ‘ So  he  it,’  said 
Vishnu,  ‘ I will  follow  thee ; smite  him.’  Indra  then  aimed  a thunderbolt  at  Vrittra, 
who  was  alarmed  at  it,  and  said  (3),  ‘ I have  this  (source  of)  strength  ; let  me  give 
it  up  to  thee  ; but  do  not  smite  me.’  So  he  gave  him  the  Yajush  verses.  Indra 
then  aimed  a second  thunderbolt  at  him  (4),  when  he  said,  ‘ I have  this  (source  of) 
strength ; let  me  give  it  up  to  thee ; but  do  not  smite  me.’  So  he  gave  the  Rik 
verses.  Indra  then  aimed  a third  thunderbolt  at  him  (5),  when  he  said,  I have  this 
(source  of)  strength ; let  me  give  it  up  to  thee  ; but  do  not  smite  me.’  So  he  gave 

him  the  Saman  verses (7)  Indra  lifted  up  the  thunderbolt ; Vishnu  followed 

him.”  ( Vrittre  ha  vai  idam  agre  sarvam  dsa  yad  riclio  yad  yajumshi  yat  samani  \ 
tasmai  Indro  vajram  prdjihirshat  | 2.  sa  ha  Vishnum  uvdcha  “ Vrittrdya  vai 
vajram  praharishyami  | anu  md  tishthasva ” iti  | iltathd”  iti  ha  Vishnur  uvdcha 
“anu  tva  sthasye  prahara"  iti  \ tasmai  Indro  vajram  udyayama  \ sa  udyatad  vajrud 
Vrittro  bibhaydnchakdra  \ 3.  sa  ha  uvdcha  “ asti  vai  idam  viryam  \ tad  nu  te  prayachh- 
ani | mb  tu  me  praharshir”  iti  \ tasmai  yajumshi  pray achhat  | tasmai  dviVyam  ud- 
yaydma  \ 4.  sa  ha  uvdcha  “ asti  vai  idam  viryam  tad  nu  te  prayachhani  | md  tu  me 
praharshir  ” iti  \ tasmai  richah,  prayachhat  \ tasmai  tritiyam  udyayama  \ 5.  [sa  ha 
uvdcha ] “ asti  vai  idam  viryam  \ tad  nu  te  prayachhani  \ md  tu  me  praharshir  ” iti  | 
tasmai  samani  prayachhat  | 7.  . . Indro  hi  vajram  udayachhad  Vishnur  anvatish- 
thata.)  There  is  a similar  story  in  the  Taitt.  Sanh.  vi.  5,  1,  1.  Agin  is  in  several 
places  (i.  109,  5,  7,  8 ; iii.  12,  4,  6 ; x.  65,  2)  associated  with  Indra  as  a thundercr,  a 
destroyer  of  Vrittra,  and  an  overthrower  of  cities.  Varuna,  too,  is  in  one  place 
(iv.  41,  4)  joined  with  Indra  as  a tbunderer. 

176  Vrittra’s  mother  Danu  also  was,  along  with  her  son,  slain  by  Indra,  and  when 
slaughtered  lay  over  him,  like  a cow  over  her  calf  (i.  32,  9,  nichavayah  abhavad  Vrittra- 
putrd  Indro  asyah  ava  vadhar  jabhdra  | uttard  sur  adharah  puttrah  asid  Danuh  saye 
sahavatsd  na  dhenuh).  Seven  Danus  are  mentioned  in  R.V.  x.  120,  6 (=Nirukta,  xi. 
21)  a darshate  savasd,  sapta  Danun  | “He  cleaves  by  his  force  the  seven  Danus.” 
Roth,  in  his  illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  150,  remarks  on  this  passage  : “ Seven  is 
an  indefinite  number  applied  to  the  demons  of  the  air  and  clouds,  who  appear  under 
the  manifold  names  of  Namuchi,  Kuyava,  S'ushna,  S'amhara,  Varchin,  etc.,  the 
Danus  or  Danavas,  to  whom  in  i.  32,  9,  a mother  called  Danu  is  assigned.”  The 
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S'ushna,  Namuchi,  Pipru,  S'ambara,  Urana,  etc.,  etc.  (i.  121,  9,  10; 
ii.  14,  4 ff. ; viii.  32,  2,  3),  armed,  on  their  side  also,  with  every 
variety  of  celestial  artillery  (i.  32,  13,  na  asmai  vidynd  na  tanyatuh 
sishedha  na  yam  miham  akirad  lirddunim  cha),m  attempt,  but  in  vain, 
to  resist  the  onset  of  the  gods.179  Heaven  and  earth  quake  with 
affright  at  the  crash  of  Indra’s  thunder,  i.  80,  1 1 (ime  chit  tava  man- 
yave  vepete  hhiyasd  mahl  | yad  Indra  vajrinn  ojasd  Vrittram  marutvan 
avadhih  | 14.  abhishtane  te  adrivo  yat  sthdh  jagdt  cha  rejate );  ii.  11,  9 
( arejetuin  rodasi  bhiydne  kanikradato  vrishno  asya  vajrdt  | 10.  aroravld 
vrishno  asya  vajrah ) ; vi.  17,9  (adha  dyaus  chit  te  apa  sd  nu  vajrdd  dvita 
’ namad  bhiyasd  svasya  manyoh ),  and  even  Tvashtri  himself,  who  forged, 
the  bolts,  trembles  at  the  manifestation  of  their  wielder’s  anger,  i.  80, 
14  ( Tvashtu  chit  tava  manyave  Indra  vevijyate  bhiyd).  The  enemies  of 
Indra  are  speedily  pierced  and  shattered  by  the  discharge  of  his  iron 
shafts,  i.  32,  5 {ahan  Vrittram  vrittrataram  vyamsam  Indro  vajrena  mahatd 
vadhena  \ skandhdmslva  kulisena  vivriknu  ahih  say  ate  upaprik  prithivyah), 
i.  57,  6;  i.  61,  10;  ii.  19,  3;  x.  89,  7 ( jaghdna  Vrittram,  svadhitir 
vaneva),  and  even  by  their  very  sound,  vi.  27,  4 (etat  tyat  te  indriyam 
acheti  yenuvadhlr  varasilchasya  seshah  \ vajrasya  yat  te  nihatasya  sushmdt 
svandt  chid  Indra  paramo  dadara );  viii.  6,  13  {yad  asya  manyur  adhva- 
nld  vi  vrittram  parvaso  rujan  | apah  samudram  airayat).  The  waters, 
released  from  their  imprisonment,  descend  in  torrents  to  the  earth,  fill 
all  the  rivers,  and  roll  along  to  the  ocean,  i.  32,  2 {vu&rdh  iva  dhenavah 
syandamundh  anjah  samudram  ava  jagmur  dpah  | 12.  avdsrijah  sarttave 
sapta  sindhun) ; i.  57,  6;  i.  61,  10;  i.  103,  2 {vajrena  hatvd  nir  apah 
sasarja) ; ii.  11,  2;  ii.  12,  12;  ii.  14,  2;  ii.  15,  3 {vajrena  khuni 
atrinad'  nadindm) ; ii.  19,  3 {Indro  arno  apdm  prairayad  Ahihd'cliha 
samudram)-,  iii.  32,  6;  iv.  17,  1 ; v.  32,  1 {adardar  utsam  asrijo  vi 
khdni  tvam  arnavdn  badbadliunun  aramndh  \ mahdntam  Indra  parvatam 
vi  yad  vah  srijo  vi  dhdrdh  ava  Dunavam  han) ; vi.  30,  4 ; viii.  65,  3 ; 

S’atap.  Br.  i.  6,  4,  18,  says  that  Indra  is  the  sun  and  Yrittra  the  moon  {tad  vai  esha 
eva  Indro  yah  esha  tapati  \ atha  esha  eva  vrittro  yat  chandramah). 

117  Sayana  understands  this  line  of  the  lightnings,  etc.,  fashioned  by  Vrittra’s 
magical  power  to  destroy  Indra  {Indram  nisheddhum  Vrittro  ydn  vidyud-adin  mayaya 
uimulaviin  te  sarve  'py  enam  visheddhum  asa/ctah). 

17s  Vrittra  is  said,  in  ii.  30,  3 (according  to  Sayana’s  explana  ion  of  the  line),  to 
have  rushed  upon  Indra,  clothed  in  a cloud,  hut  to  have  been  overcome  {miham, 
tnsiinah  upa  hi  im  adudrot ). 
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x.  133,  2.  The  gloom  which  had  overspread  the  sky  is  dispersed,  and 
the  sun  is  restored  to  his  position  in  the  heavens  (i.  32,  4 ; i.  51,  4, 
Vrittram  yad  Indra  savasd  avadhlr  Ahim  ad  it  suryam  divi  drohayo 
drise) ; 179  i.  52,  8 ( uyachhathuh  bdlivor  vajram  dyasam  adhurayo  divi  a 
suryam  drise);  ii.  19,  3.  Constant  allusions  to  these  elemental  con- 
flicts occur  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Itig-veda  (i.  4,  8 ; i.  32,  1 ff. ; 
i.  52,  2 ff. ; i.  54,  4 ff. ; i.  80,  Iff.;  i.  103,  2 ff. ; ii.  11,  5 ff.  ; v.  32, 
Iff.;  x.  89,  7;  x.  113,  6),  and  the  descriptions  are  sometimes  em- 
bellished with  a certain  variety  of  imagery.  The  clouds  are  repre- 
sented as  mountains,  or  as  cities  or  fortresses  of  the  Asuras,  ii.  14,  6 
(yah  katam  S'ambarasya  puro  bilheda  asmand  iva  purvih);  viii.  17,  14 
( bhettd  purdih  sasvatindm) ; viii.  87,  6 (tv am  hi  Sasvatindm  Indra  dartta 
purdm  asi),  which  are  variously  characterized  as  the  autumnal  (purah 
suradih,  i.  131,  4;  vi.  20,  10),  the  moving  (puram  charishnvam,  viii.  1, 
28),  and  the  iron  (u.yaslh,  ii.  20,  8)  or  stone-built  (iv.  30,  20,  katam 
asmanmayindm  purdm  Indro  vydsyat  | Divodusdya  ddsushe ) 130  cities  of 
the  Asuras  (or  atmospheric  demons),  which  Indra  overthrows  (i.  51,  5 ; 
i.  63,  7 ; i.  103,  3 ; i.  130,  7 ; i.  174,  8 ; ii.  19,  6 ; ii.  20,  7 ; iii.  12, 
6;  iv.  26,  3;  iv.  30,  13;  viii.  82,  2;  x.  89,  7).  He  casts  down  his 
enemies  when  he  discovers  them  on  the  aerial  mountains  (i.  32,  2, 
ahann  Ahim  parvate  sisriydnam ) ; i.  130,  7 (Atithigvdya  S'ambaram 
girer  ugro  avutirat);  ii.  12,  11  (Yah  S'ambaram  parvateshu  kshiyantaih 
chatvdrimsydm  saradi  anvavindat ) ; iv.  30,  14  (uta  ddsam  kaulitaram 
brihatah  parvatad  adhi  \ avdhann  Indrah  S'ambaram ) ; vi.  26,  5 ; or 
hurls  them  back  when  they  attempt  to  scale  the  heavens  (ii.  12,  12 
yo  Raul' inarn  asphurad  vajra-bdkur  dyum  drohantam );  viii.  14,  14  (mdya- 
bhir  utsisripsatah  Indro  dyum  arurukshatah  \ ava  dasyun  adlivnuthdh). 
One  of  them  he  crushes  under  his  foot,  1,  51,  6 (Arbudaih  ui  kramlh 
pada),  or  pierces  with  ice,  viii.  32,  26  (himena  avidhyad  Arbudam). 
He  strikes  off  the  head  of  Namuchi  with  the  foam  of  the  waters,181 

179  Sayana  understands  the  last  words  to  mean  that  Indra  freed  the  sun  which  had 
been  hidden  by  Vrittra  ( Vrittrena  avritaih  suryam,  tasmdd  vrittrad  amumuchah).  In 
i.  32,  4,  and  ii.  19,  3,  Indra  is  said  to  have  generated  the  sun  ; which  may  refer  to 
an  actual  creation,  and  not  to  a mere  bringing  into  view.  In  x.  89,  2,  Indra  seems 
to  be  identified  with  the  sun  (sa  sunjah ),  and  to  have  destroyed  the  black  darkness  by 
his  light  ( lcrishnd  tamani  si  tvishya  jaghana) . 

180  Possibly  these  may  he  ordinary  terrestrial  cities;  and  the  same  may  he  the  case 
in  regard  to  the  cities  alluded  to  in  some  of  the  texts  next  to  be  cited. 

181  See  above,  in  a preceding  note. 
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viii.  14,  13  (apdm  phenena  namucheh  sirah  Indra  udavartayah).  One  of 
his  opponents,  Urana,  is  described  as  a monster,  with  ninety-nine  arms, 
ii.  14,  4 (yah  Uranaih  jaghdna  nava  chakhvamsam  navatim  cha  bahun) ; 
and  another  as  having  three  heads  and  six  eyes,  x.  99,  6 ( sa  id  dusam 
tuviravam  patir  dan  shalaksham  trislrshunam  damanyat ). 

The  growth  of  much  of  the  imagery  thus  described  is  perfectly 
natural,  and  easily  intelligible,  particularly  to  persons  who  have  lived 
in  India,  and  witnessed  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons  in  that  country. 
At  the  close  of  the  long  hot  weather,  when  every  one  is  longing  for 
rain  to  moisten  the  earth  and  cool  the  atmosphere,  it  is  often  extremely 
tantalizing  to  see  the  clouds  collecting  and  floating  across  the  sky  day 
after  day  without  discharging  their  contents.182  And  in  the  early  ages 
when  the  Yedic  hymns  were  composed,  it  was  an  idea  quite  in  conso- 
nance with  the  other  general  conceptions  which  their  authors  enter- 
tained, to  imagine  that  some  malignant  influence  was  at  work  in  the 
atmosphere  to  prevent  the  fall  of  the  showers,  of  which  their  parched 
fields  stood  so  much  in  need.  It  was  but  a step  further  to  personify 
both  this  hostile  power  and  the  beneficent  agency  by  which  it  was  at 
length  overcome.  Indra  is  thus  at  once  a terrible  warrior  and  a 
gracious  friend,  a god  whose  shafts  deal  destruction  to  his  enemies, 
while  they  bring  deliverance  and  prosperity  to  his  worshippers.  The 
phenomena  of  thunder  and  lightning  almost  inevitably  suggest  the 
idea  of  a conflict  between  opposing  forces ; even  we  ourselves,  in  our 
more  prosaic  age,  often  speak  of  the  war  or  strife  of  the  elements.  The 
other  appearances  of  the  sky,  too,  would  afford  abundant  materials  for 
poetical  imagery.  The  worshipper  would  at  one  time  transform  the 
fantastic  shapes  of  the  clouds  into  the  chariots 183  and  horses  of  his  god, 
and  at  another  time  would  seem  to  perceive  in  their  piled-up  masses 
the  cities  and  castles  which  he  was  advancing  to  overthrow. 

(5a)  Indra' s greatness. 

In  numerous  places  of  the  Rig-veda,  the  highest  divine  functions 
and  attributes  are  ascribed  to  Indra.  A collection  of  the  most  striking 

182  In  viii.  6,  1,  Indra  is  compared  to,  and  therefore  distinguished  from,  Parjanya, 
the  rain-god  ( tnahan  Indro  yah  ojasa  Parjanyo  vrishtimdn  iva  \ stomair  Valsasya 
vavridhe).  In  viii.  82,  1,  4,  he  is  identified  with  Surya,  the  Sun. 

183  Compare  Psalm  104,  3;  Isaiah  19,  1 ; Daniel  7,  13;  Matth.  24,  30;  26,  64; 
Habakkuk  3,  8 ; Breal,  Hercule  et  Cacus,  171  f. 
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of  these  passages  will  be  found  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  85-94. 
I subjoin  some  additional  texts: 

i.  61,  14.  Asya  id  u bkiyd  girayai  cha  drilhah  dyava  cha  bhumu 
janusbas  tajete  | “Through  fear  of  him  when  he  is  born,  the  stable 
mountains,  and  heaven  and  earth,  are  agitated.” 

i.  100,  1 maho  divah  pritliivyds  cha  samrdt  | . . . . 15.  Na 

y asy a dev uh  devatd  na  marttdh  upas  chana  savaso  antam  dpuh  | “The 
monarch  of  the  great  heaven  and  of  the  earth  ....  15.  of  whose  might 
neither  gods  by  their  divine  insight,  nor  men,  nor  waters  have  attained 
the  limit.”  184 

i.  101,  5.  Yo  visvasya  jagatali  prdnatas  patih  | “He  (Indra)  who  is 
the  lord  of  the  whole  moving  and  breathing  (world),”  etc. 

i.  165,  9.  Anultam  d te  maghavan  nakir  nu  na  tvdvan  asti  devatd 
vidunah  | na  juyamdno  nasate  najdto  ydni  Jcarishyd  hrinuhi  pravriddha  \ 
“ There  is  nothing  unconquered  by  thee : no  one  like  thee  is  known 
among  the  gods.  Ho  one  to  be  bom,  or  yet  born,  can  rival  thee.  Do, 
great  god,  whatever  thou  wiliest  do.”  (Compare  iv.  18,  4.) 

i.  173,  6.  Pra  yad  itthu  makinu  nribhyo  asti  araih  rodasi  Icalcshye  na 
asmai  | “ Since  Indra  is  so  superior  to  men,  heaven  and  earth  do  not 
suffice  for  his  girdle,”  etc. 

ii.  17,  5.  Sa  prdchindn  parvatan  drimhad  ojasd  adhardchimm  aJcarod 
apdtn  apah  | adhdrayat  prithivim  visvadhayasam  astabhnud  muyayd 
dydm  avasrasah  \ “ He  has  settled  the  ancient  mountains  by  bis  might; 
he  has  directed  downwards  the  action  of  the  waters.  He  has  supported 
the  earth,  the  universal  nurse.  By  his  skill  he  has  propped  up  the 
sky  from  falling.” 

iii.  30,  5 (quoted  above,  p.  30).  “ When  thou,  O Maghavan,  didst 
grasp  even  these  two  boundless  worlds,  they  were  but  a handful  to 
thee.”  185 

iii.  34,  2.  Indra  kshitindm  asi  manushindfh  visam  daivlnam  asi  pur- 
vaydvd  | “ Indra,  thou  art  the  leader  of  the  human  races,  and  of  the 
divine  people.  7.  Yudhendro  mahnd  varivas  chahlra  devcbhyah  | “In 
battle  and  by  his  power  he  has  acquired  wealth  for  the  gods.” 

iii.  46,  2.  Mo  visvasya  bhuvanasya  rdjd  | 3.  Pra  mdtrdbhih  ririche 
rochamdnah  pra  devebhir  visvato  apratltah  \ pra  majmand  divah  Indrah 

184  See  Benfey’s  Translation  in  Orient  and  Occident  ii.  518. 

185  Compare  Isaiah  xl,  12. 
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priihivydh  pra  uror  maho  antanJcshad  rijisJn  | “ Thou,  who  alone  art 

the  king  of  the  whole  world,  etc 3.  Indra  luminous,  has 

surpassed  all  measures;  in  every  respect  unequalled,  he  has  surpassed 
the  gods ; the  impetuous  deity  has  surpassed  in  greatness  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  and  the  broad  and  vast  atmosphere. ” 

iv.  17,  2.  Tata  tvisho  janiman  rejata  JDyauh  rejad  Bhumir  bhiyasa 
svasya  many  oh  | “At  the  birth  of  thee,  the  glorious  one,  the  heaven 
trembled,  and  the  earth,  through  fear  of  thy  wrath,”  etc.  (Compare 

iv.  22,  3,  4). 

iv.  18,  4.  Nahi  nu  asya  pratimanam  asti  antar  jdteshu  uta  ye  janitvah  \ 
“He  has  no  parallel  among  those  born  or  who  are  to  be  bom.” 

v.  30,  5.  Paro  yat  team  par  amah  djanishthah  paravati  srutyam  nama 
hibhrat  | atas  chid  Indrud  abhayanta  devah  | “ When  thou  wert  bom, 
the  highest  and  supreme,  bearing  a name  renowned  afar,  the  gods  were 
then  afraid  of  Indra,”  etc. 

v.  42,  6.  Marutvato  apratitasya  jishnor  ajuryatah  pra  bravdma  hri- 
tuni  j na  te  purve  maghavan  na  aparaso  na  viryam  nutanah  has  chana 
dpa  | “Let  us  declare  the  deeds  of  the  unrivalled,  victorious,  undecay- 
ing god,  who  is  attended  by  the  Maruts.  Neither  have  former  nor 
later  (beings),  nor  has  any  recent  (being)  attained  to  thy  valour.”  1,6 

vi.  24,  8.  Na  vilave  namate  na  sthiraya  na  sardhate  dasyujutdya 
stavdn  \ ajruh  Indrasya  girayas  chid  rishvuh  gambhlre  chid  bhavati 
gudham  asmai  | “When  lauded,  he  does  not  bow  before  the  strong, 
nor  the  firm,  nor  the  presumptuous,  impelled  by  the  Dasyu.  Moun- 
tains, though  lofty,  are  plains  to  Indra,  and  in  that  which  is  deep  he 
finds  a bottom.”  Compare  viii.  82,  10. 

vi.  30,  1,  quoted  above,  p.  30  f.  “ Indra  has  surpassed  the  heaven  and 
the  earth.  The  two  worlds  are  but  equal  to  the  half  of  him.”  (Comp, 
x.  119,  7.) 

vi.  30,  5.  Rdj d ’ bhavo  jagatas  charshamndiii  sdlcaih  suryam  janayan 
dyum  ushdsam  | “ Thou  hast  become  the  king  of  things  moving,  and  of 
men,  generating  at  once  the  Sun,  the  Heaven,  the  Dawn.”  (Compare 
iii.  49,  4.) 

viii.  6,  15.  Na  dyavah  Indram  ojasa  na  antarihhdni  vajrinam  \ na 

186  jn  yjn.  70  3,  it  is  said  that  Indra,  like  a terrific  bull,  cannot  be  stopped  either 
by  gods  or  men  vhen  he  wishes  to  be  generous  [na  tva  sura  devah  na  marttaso  ditsan- 
tam  | bhimam  na  gain  varayante). 
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vi  vyachanta  bhumayah  | “Neither  heavens,  nor  atmospheres,  nor 
earths,  have  equalled  Indra  the  thunderer  in  might.” 

viii.  12,  30.  Yada  suryam  amuiil  divi  sukrafh  jyotir  adhdrayah  | ad 
it  te  vised  bhuvandni  yemire  | “ When  thou  (Indra)  didst  place  yonder 
sun  a brilliant  light  in  the  sky,  then  all  worlds  submitted  to  thee.” 
(Compare  vi.  30,  2.) 

viii.  14,  9.  Indrena  rochana  divo  drilhdni  drimhitdni  cha  | sthirdni 
na  pardnude  | “By  Indra  the  lights  of  the  sky  have  been  fixed  and 
established.  Those  which  are  established  he  has  not  removed.” 

viii.  15,  2.  Yasya  dvibarhaso  brihat  saho  dadlidra  rodasi  \ girin  ajrdn 
apah  sear  vrishatvana  | “Of  which  mighty  god  the  great  vigour  sup- 
ported the  two  worlds,  the  mountains,  plains,  waters,  and  heavens.” 
viii.  51.  7.  Visve  te  Indra  viryarh  devdh  anu  kraturh  daduh  | “All 
the  gods,  Indra,  yield  to  thee  in  vigour  and  strength.” 

viii.  78,  2.  Deeds  te  Indra  sakhyuya  yemire  | “ The  gods,  o Indra, 
sought  after  thy  friendship.”  (Compare  viii.  87,  3.) 

viii.  82,  5.  Yad  va  praeriddha  satpate  “na  marai ” iti  manyase  \ 
uto  tat  satyam  it  tava  | “ That  which  thou,  o powerful  lord  of  the 
good,  expeetest,  ‘I  shall  not  die,’  proves  true.”  (Compare  x.  8G,  11, 
quoted  above,  p.  82.) 

viii.  85,  4.  Manye  tvd  yayniyaih  yajniyundm  manye  ted  chyavanam 
achyutdndm  | manye  tvd  satvandm  Indra  ketum  manye  tvd  vrishabham 
charshantndm  \ ....  6.  Tam  u shtavdma  yah  imd  jujdna  vised  jdtdni 
avardni  asmdt  | . . . . 9.  Anayudhuso  asurdh  adevds  chakrena  tan  apa 
vapa  rjishin  | “I  regard  thee,  Indra,  as  the  most  adorable  of  the 
adorable,  the  caster  down  of  the  unshaken,187  the  most  distinguished 

of  living  things,  the  chief  of  beings 6.  Let  us  praise  this  Indra 

who  produced  these  (worlds)  : all  beings  are  inferior  (or  subsequent)  to 

him 9.  The  Asuras  are  without  weapons  and  are  no  gods : 

sweep  them  away  with  thy  wheel.”  (Compare  vi.  18,  10),  where  he  is 
said  to  consume  the  Itakshases  with  his  bolt  as  fire  a dry  forest : 
Agnir  na  sushkam  vanam  Indra  hetl  raksho  ni  dhakshi  asanir  na  blilmd). 

viii.  86,  14.  Tvad  visvdni  bhuvandni  vajrin  dyuvu  rejete  prithivi  cha 
bhlshd  | “All  worlds,  thunderer,  both  heaven  and  earth,  tremble 
through  fear  of  thee.” 

x.  44,  8.  Girin  ajrdn  rejamandn  adharayad  Dyauh  krandad  anta~ 
187  The  Maruts  are  said  to  have  the  same  power  (i.  64,  3). 
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rikshdni  kopayat  \ “ He  sustained  the  quaking  mountains  and  plains : 
the  sky  resounded;  he  shook  the  atmosphere,”  etc.  (Compare  ii.  12,  2.) 

x.  54,  1.  Tam  su  te  klrttim  maghavan  mahitvd  yat  tvd  bhite  rodasl 
ahvayetdm  | pravo  devan  ....  2.  Yad  acharas  tanvd  vavridhuno  baldni 
Indra  prabruvdno  janeshu  | mdyd  it  sd  te  yam  yuddhani  dhur  na  adya 
satrurh  na  pura  vivitse  | 3.  Kah  u nu  te  mahimanah  samasya  asmat 
purve  riskayo  antam  apuh  \ yad  mdtaram  clia  pitaram  cha  sakam  ajana- 
yathas  tanvdh  svayah  I 6.  Yo  adadhaj  jyotishi  jyotir  antar  yo  asrijad 
madhuna  sam  madhuni  | “ (I  celebrate),  Maghavan,  thy  glory  in  that 
through  thy  greatness  the  terrified  worlds  invoked  thee.  Thou  didst 

deliver  the  gods,  etc 2.  When  thou  didst  march  on  increasing 

in  thy  magnitude,  proclaiming  thy  strength  amongst  men,  thy  combats 
which  they  describe  were  (the  proofs  of)  thy  power ; neither  now  nor 
before  dost  thou  know  of  any  enemy.  3.  Which  of  all  the  seers  before 
us  have  found  out  the  end  of  all  thy  greatness  ? seeing  that  thou  didst 
produce  at  once  the  father  and  the  mother  (heaven  and  earth)188  from 
thine  own  body.  6.  He  placed  light  in  light,  and  imparted  to  sweet 
things  their  sweetness.” 

x.  89,  4.  Yo  alcsheneva  chahriya  sachibhir  vishvak  tastamblia  prithivlm 
uta  dydm  | 10.  Indro  divah  Jndrah  Ise  prithivydh  Indro  apdm  Indrah  it 
parvatdnam  \ “ (Indra)  who  by  his  powers  holds  asunder  Heaven  and 
Earth,  as  the  two  wheels  of  a chariot  are  kept  apart  by  the  axle. 
Indra  rules  over  the  sky,  Indra  rules  over  the  earth,  Indra  rules 
over  the  waters,  and  Indra  rules  over  the  mountains,”  etc. 

x.  102,  12.  Tv  aril  eisvasya  jagatas  chakshur  Indrdsi  cbakshushah  | 
“ Thou,  Indra,  art  the  eye  of  all  moving  things  that  see.” 

x.  138,  6.  Mdsdm  vidhdnam  adadhah  adhi  dyavi  tvaya  vibhinnam 
bharati pradhim pita  | “Thou  (Indra)  hast  ordained  the  (course  of  the) 
months  in  the  heaven  : the  father  (the  sky)  has  a circumference  divided 
by  thee.” 

In  some  places  (iv.  19,  2 ; iv.  21,  10)  Indra  is  called  samrat,  or  uni- 
versal monarch,  in  other  places  (iii.  46,  1 ; iii.  49,  2 ; vii.  82,  2 ; viii. 
12,  14)  svardt,  a self-dependent  sovereign.  In  viii.  6,  41,  he  is 
called  “ an  ancient  rishi,  ruling  alone  by  his  might  ” {rishir  hi  pur- 
vajdh  asi  elcah  isdnah  ojasd ).  In  i.  174,  1 ; viii.  79,  6,  he  is  designated 
as  asura,  “ the  divine.” 


168  See  above  p.  30. 
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The  preceding  passages  afford  a fair  specimen  of  the  language  in 
which  Indra  is  most  commonly  celebrated  in  the  hymns.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  attributes  which  are  ascribed  to  him  are  chiefly  those 
of  physical  superiority,  and  of  dominion  over  the  external  world.  In 
fact  he  is  not  generally  represented  as  possessing  the  spiritual  elevation 
and  moral  grandeur  with  which  Varuna  is  so  often  invested. 

(6)  India's  relations  with  his  worshippers. 

There  are,  however,  many  passages  in  which  Indra’s  close  relations 
with  his  worshippers  are  described,  and  a few  in  which  an  ethical 
character  is  attributed  to  him.  Faith  in  him  is  confessed,  or  enjoined 
in  the  following  texts  : 

i.  55,  5.  Aclha  chana  Srad  dadhati  tvishimate  Indraya  vajraih  nigha- 
nighnate  vadham  \ “ Men  have  faith  in  the  fiery  Indra  when  he  hurls 
again  and  again  his  destroying  thunderbolt.” 

i.  102,  2.  As  me  suryd-chandramasd  abhichalcshe  sraddhe  Team,  Indra 
charato  mtariuram  \ “ Sun  and  moon  move  alternately,  o Indra,  that 
we  may  behold,  and  have  faith.” 

i.  103,  5.  Tad  asya  idam  pasyata  bhuri  pushfam  srad  Indrasya  dhat- 
tana  vlrydya  \ “ Behold  this  his  great  abundance,  and  have  faith  in  the 
prowess  of  Indra.” 

i.  104,  6.  Mu  antarum  bhujam  a ririsho  nah  sraddhitaih  te  mahate 
indriyaya  | 7.  Adha  manye  srat  te  asmai  adhuyi  vrislid  chodasva  mahate 
dhanaya  \ “6.  Do  not  injure  our  future  production:  we  have  put 
faith  in  thy  great  power.  7.  I surely  believe  that  faith  has  been 
reposed  in  thee  : vigorous  god,  advance  us  to  great  wealth.” 

i.  108,  6.  Yad  abravam  prathamam  vdrii  vrinuno  ay  am  somo  asurair 
no  vihavyah  | turn  satydm  sraddhum  abhi  a hi  ydtam  atha  somasya  piba- 
tam  sutasya  | “ Since  I said  at  first,  when  supplicating  you  twain 
(Indra  and  Agni)  ‘ this  soma  is  to  be  offered  by  us  for 189  the  divine 
beings  ; ’ come  now,  in  consideration  of  this  true  faith,  and  drink  the 
poured-out  soma.” 

In  vi.  28,  5,  the  poet  says : Imdh  yah  gdvah  sa  jandsah  Indrah 
ichhdmi  id  hridd  manasa  chid  Indram  | “ These  cows,  o men,  are 
Indra  : I desire  Indra  with  my  heart  and  soul.” 

In  ix.  113,  2,  truth,  faith,  and  austere-fervour  are  enjoined  on  the 
189  Sec  Benfey’s  Translation  and  note,  Orient  und  Occident,  iii.  142. 
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worshipper : ritavdkena  satyena  iraddhaya  tapasa  sutah  Indruya  Indo 
parisrava  | “ Poured  out  with  holy  words,  with  truth,  with  faith,  with 
austere-fervour,  o Soma,  flow  for  Indra.” 

x.  160,  3.  Yah  usata  manasd  somam  asmai  sarvahridu  devakdmah 
sunoti  | na  yah  Indr  as  tasya  paradaddti  ityudi  | “Indra  does  not 
abandon  the  cattle  of  the  man  who  loves  the  gods,  and  with  a longing 
soul  and  with  all  his  heart  pours  out  libations  of  soma-juice.” 

And  the  reality  of  his  existence  and  power  is  asserted  in  opposition 
to  faithless  or  sceptical  doubts  in  the  following : 

ii.  12,  5.  Yarn  sma  prichanti  kuha  seti  ghoram  uta  im  dhur  na  eslio 
asti  iti  enam  | so  aryah  pushtir  vijah  iva  190  aminuti  srad  asmai  dhatta 
sa  jandsah  Indrah  | “ That  dreadful  being,  of  whom  they  ask  ‘ where 
is  he,’  and  of  whom  they  say  ‘ he  is  not  ’ [or,  * this  is  not  he  ’],  he 
carries  away  the  wealth  of  the  foe,  as  a gamester  the  stakes ; put  faith 
in  him,  he,  o men,  is  Indra.” 

vi.  18,  3.  Asti  svid  nu  viryam  tat  te  Indra  na  svid  asti  tad  rituthd  vi 
vochah  | 4.  Sad  id  hi  te  luvijdtasya  manye  sahah  sahishtha  | “ 3.  Does 
that  prowess  belong  to  thee,  Indra,  or  does  it  not?  tell  us  truly.  4. 
Thy  strength,  o thou  strongest  of  beings,  who  art  great  by  nature,  is 
really  existing.” 

viii.  89,  3.  Fra  su  stomam  lharata  vdjayantah  Indr  ay  a satyam  yadi 
satyam  asti  | “ na  Indro  asti  ” iti  nemah  u tvah  aha  kah  im  dadarsa  kam 
ahhi  stavdma  | 4.  ay  am  asmi  jaritah  pasya  meha  visva  jdtdni  ah  hi  asmi 
mahnd  \ “ 3.  Present  to  Indra  a hymn  soliciting  food,  a true  hymn,  if 
he  truly  exists.  ‘ Indra  does  not  exist,’  says  some  one ; ‘ who  has  seen 
him  ? whom  shall  we  praise  ?’  4.  ‘I  am  here,  o worshipper’  (exclaims 
Indra) ; ‘behold  me  here.  I surpass  all  creatures  in  greatness.’  ” 

Indra  is  the  friend,  and  even  the  brother,  of  his  present  worshippers, 
as  he  was  the  friend  of  their  forefathers,  ii.  18,  3 ; ii.  20,  3 ; iii.  53,  5 
(a  cha  ydhi  Indra  bhratah,  “come,  brother  Indra”) ; iv.  17,  18  ; iv.  23, 
6;  vi.  18,  ( pratnaih  sakhyam,  “ancient  friendship”);  vi.  21,  5 (idu 
hi  te  vevishatah  purdjdh  pratndsah  asuh  purukrit  sakhdyah,  “for  now 
men  resort  to  thee  continually,  and  the  ancients  born  of  old  were  thy 
friends”)191;  8 (tvaih  hi  dpih  pradivi  pitrindm  sasvad  babhulha  | 

190  The  words  vijah  iva  are  explained  by  Sayana  as  = udvejakah  eva  san,  “ being  a 
vexer.” 

191  See  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  221.  The  passage  is  differently  rendered  by 
Benfey,  Gloss,  to  S.  V.  p.  76,  col.  1. 
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“For  thou  wast  always  a friend  of  our  fathers”);  vi.  45,  1,  7; 

vii.  21,  9;  viii.  4,  7;  viii.  45,  1 ff.,  16,  18;  viii.  50,  11;  viii.  57, 
1 1 ( Yasya  te  svddu  sakhyaih  svadvl  pranltih  \ “ Thou  whose  friend- 
ship is  sweet  and  sweet  thy  guidance”);  viii.  81,  33;  viii.  82,  3 ; 

viii.  86,  7 ; viii.  89,  2 ; x.  22,  If.;  x.  23,  7 (md  kir  nab,  end, 
sakhyd  vi  y ambus  tava  cha  Indr  a Yimadasya  cha  risheh  | “ Let  not 
these  friendly  relations  of  ours,  of  thee,  o Indra,  and  the  rishi 
Yimada,  he  dissolved  ”) ; x.  42,  1 1 (Indrah  purastdd  uta  madhyato  nab 
sakhd  salchibhyo  varivah  krinotu  \ “ May  Indra,  a friend,  grant  riches 
to  us  his  friends  before  and  in  the  middle  ”).  He  chooses  for  his  in- 
timate the  man  who  presents  offerings,  but  desires  no  friendship  with 
him  who  offers  no  libations  (x.  42,  4 : Air  a yujaih  krinute  yo  havishmun 
na  asunvatd  sakhyam  vashti  Surah).  He  is  reminded  that  he  has  friends 
while  his  adorers  are  friendless  (viii.  21,4:  Vayam  hi  tvd  bandhuman- 
tam  abandhavo  viprasah  Indra  yemima ).  He  is  not  only  a friend,  but 
a father,  and  the  most  fatherly  of  fathers  (iv.  17,  17  : Sakhd  pita 
pitritamah  pitrlndm).  As  such  he  is  invoked  by  men  (x.  48,  1 : Mdm 
havante  pitaram  na  jantavah  | Compare  1,  104,  9,  and  vii.  32,  3,  26). 
He  is  both  father  and  mother  (viii.  87,  11  : Tvam  hi  nab,  pita  vaso 
tvam  mdtd  satakrato  babliuvitha  | compare  viii.  1,  6).  In  one  place 
(viii.  81,  32)  the  adoring  poet  exclaims  : “Thou  art  ours  and  we 
are  thine”  (tvam  asmdkaih  tava  smasi).  He  is  the  helper  of  the  poor 
(viii.  69,  3 : radhra-chodanam)  ; the  only  helper  to  whom  his  wor- 
shipper has  recourse  (ibid.  1 : na  hi  anyam  bald  ’ karam  marditdram). 
He  alone  among  the  gods  has  a love  for  mortals  (vii.  23,  5 : eko  devatrd 
dayasehi  martyun ),  and  is  their  helper  (i.  84,  19  : na  tvad  anyo  magha- 
vann  asti  marditd  Indra  bravlmi  te  vachah  | viii.  55,  13  : na  hi  tvad 
anyah  puruhuta  kaschana  maghavann  asti  marditd)  ; all  men  share  in 
his  benefits  (viii.  54,  7 : yat  chid  hi  sasvatdih  asi  Indra  sudliaranas 
tvam).  He  is  the  deliverer  and  the  advocate  (or  comforter)  of  his 
servants  (viii.  85,  20 : sa  prdvitd  maghavd  no  'dhivaktd),  and  their 
strength  (vii.  31,  5:  tve  api  kratur  mama).  He  is  a wall  of  defence 
(viii.  69,  7 : Indra  drihyasva  pur  asi).  His  friend  is  never  slain  or  con- 
quered (x.  152,  1 : na  yasya  hanyate  sakhd  na  jlyate  kadu  chana).m 

192  The  same  is  said  of  Mitra,  iii.  59,  2,  and  of  the  Maruts,  v.  54,  7.  Compare  vii. 
20,  6 ; vii.  32,  14 ; viii.  16,  5 ; viii.  52,  11.  In  viii.  69,  4,  he  is  prayed  to  guard 
his  worshipper’s  chariot,  and  to  bring  it  forward  from  the  rear  into  the  van  (Indra 
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His  powerful  arms  are  resorted  to  for  protection  (vi.  47,  8 : risked  te 
lndra  sthavirasya  bdhu  upa  steyama  sarand  brihantd ).  He  is  invoked 
as  a mighty  protector  and  deliverer  easy  to  be  entreated  (ibid.  11  : 
trdtdram  Indram  avitdram  Indram  have  have  suhavam  suram  Indram). 
The  worshippers  assume  that  lndra,  though  far  off,  is  not  afflicted  with 
deafness,  hut  hears  distinctly  their  invocations  (viii.  45,  17  : uta  tvd 
abadhiraih  vayam  srutkarnam  santam  utaye  \ durad  iva  havdmahe).  His 
right  hand  is  grasped  by  suppliants  for  riches  (x.  47,  1 : Jagribhma 
te  dakshinam  lndra  hastafh  vasuyavo  vasupate  vasundm).  The  loving 
praises  of  his  worshippers,  uttered  from  the  soul,  proceed  to  him  as 
messengers,  and  touch  his  heart  (x.  47,  7 : vamvano  mama  dutasah 
Indram  stomas  charanti  sumatir  iydndh  \ hridispriso  manasd  vachyamd- 
nuh ).  The  imploring  poet  with  his  hymn  seizes  the  skirts  of  the 
god’s  robe,  as  a son  his  father’s  (iii.  53,  2 : pitur  na  putrah  sicham 
arabhe  te  lndra  svadishthaya  gird  sachlvah ).  He  is  clasped  by  the 
ardent  hymns  of  his  votaries  as  a husband  is  embraced  by  his  loving 
wives  (i.  62,  1 1 : patiih  na  patnlr  usatlr  usantam  sprisanti  tvd  sava- 
sdvan  manlshdh  ] i.  186,  7 : tarn  Im  giro  janayo  na  patnlh  surabhishta- 
marh  nardm  nasanta  | x.  43,  1 : achha  me  Indram  matayah  svarvidah 
sadhrlchlr  visvdh  usatlr  anushata  | pari  shvajante  janayo  yatha  patim 
maryaih  sundhyum  maghavdnam  utaye  \ Comp.  ii.  16,  9). 193  The  hymns 
run  to  him  and  lick  him,  as  cows  their  calves  (x.  119,  4 : upa  md 
matir  asthita  vdsrd  putram  iva  priyam  \ i.  186,  7 : uta  nah  Im  matayo 
asvayogdh  siswh  na  gavas  tarunaih  rihanti ).  He  is  entreated  not  to  be 
lazy  like  a priest  (viii.  81,  30 : mo  shu  brahmeva  tandrayur  bhava  vajd- 
ndm  pate ) ; and  not  to  allow  other  worshippers  to  arrest  his  horses 
when  conveying  him  to  the  abode  of  the  suppliants  who  would  satisfy 
him  with  soma-libations,  but  to  overleap  the  bonds  by  which  all  other 
candidates  for  his  favour  seek  to  confine  him  as  fowlers  to  snare  a bird, 
and  to  pass  quickly  by  them  as  he  would  over  a barren  desert  (ii.  1 8, 
3 : Mo  su  tvdm  attra  bahavo  hi  viprdh  ni  rlraman  yajamdndso  anye  | iii. 
25,  5 : md  te  harl  vrishana  vltaprishthd  ni  rlraman  yajamdndso  anye  j 


pm  no  ratharn  ava  pas'chSt  chit  santam  adrivah  | purastad  enam  me  kridhi  | compare 
verses  5 and  6).  See  ii.  27,  12. 

li,:)  In  vii.  104,  6,  the  worshipper  prays  that  his  hymn  may  cling  around  lndra 
and  Soma  as  a girth  clasps  a horse  (pari  vam  bhutu  visvatah  iyam  matih  kalcshya 
’sveva  vajina). 
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ati  dydhi  sasvato  vayam  te  araih  sutebhih  krinavama  somaih  \ iii.  45,  1 : 
a mandrair  Indra  haribhir  ydhi  mayuraromabhih  \ md  tva  Tcechin  ni 
yaman  vim  na  pdsinah  ati  dhanva  iva  tan  ihi  | x.  160,  1 : tivrasya 
abhivayasah  asya  pdhi  sarvaratha  vi  harl  ilia  muncha  \ Indra  ma  tva, 
yajamdnasah  anye  ni  rlraman  tubhyam  ime  sutdsah).  He  is  the  king 
of  things  moving,  of  men,  and  of  all  terrestrial  things ; and  out  of  this 
abundance  he  bestows  wealth  on  the  man  who  brings  oblations  to  him 
(vii.  27,  3 : Indro  raja  jagatas  charshaninam  adhi  leshami  vishurupam 
yad  asti  | tato  dadati  dasushe  vasuni  chodad  rddhah  upastutaS  chid 
irvak).  Both  his  hands  are  full  of  riches  (vii.  37,  3 : ubhd  te  purnd 
■)asund  gabhastl).  He  is  a magazine  replenished  with  wealth,  whom 
the  worshipper  urges  to  liberality  (x.  42,  2 : kosaih  na  purnaih  vasund 
nirishtam  a chyavaya  maghadeydya  suram).  Manifold  aids  shoot  out 
from  him  as  branches  from  a tree  (vi.  24,  3 : vrikshasya  nu  te  puru- 
huta  vaydh  vi  utayo  ruruhur  Indra  purvlh).  He  is  asked  to  shower 
satisfying  wealth  on  his  adorers,  as  a man  with  a hook  shakes  down 
ripe  fruit  from  a tree  (iii.  45,  4 : vriksham  pakvam  phalam  anki  iva 
dhunuhi  Indra  sampdranam  vasu).  Compare  ix.  97,  53.  Neither  gods 
nor  men  can  arrest  him  in  his  course  when  he  is  bent  on  liberality,  as 
a terrific  bull  cannot  be  stopped,  viii.  70,  3 ( na  hi  tva  sura  devdh  na 
martdso  ditsantam  | bhlmarh  na  gdm  vdrayante).  Compare  viii.  33,  8, 
and  iv.  16,  14.  His  friendship  is  indestructible  : he  is  prayed  to 
be  a cow  to  the  man  who  desires  one,  and  a horse  to  the  man  seek- 
ing a horse  (vi.  45,  26 : dundsaih  sakhyam  tava  gaur  asi  vlra  gavyate  | 
asvo  asvdyate  bhava).  He  gives  wives  to  those  who  had  none  (v. 
31,  2 : amenaiiis  chij  janivatas  chakartha  | iv.  17,  1 6 : janiyanto  jani~ 
ddm  akshitotim  d chydvaydmah).  He  richly  rewards  his  faithful 
servants  and  adorers  (ii.  12,  6 : yo  radhrasya  chodita  yah  krisasya  yo 
brahmano  nudhamanasya  kireh  | 14  : yah  sunvantam  avati  yah  pachantam 
yah  samsantam  yah  sasamdnam  uti  \ ii.  19,  4 : so  apratlni  manave  pu- 
runi  Indro  dusad  dasushe  \ ii.  22,  3 : data  radhah  stuvate  kdmyaih  vasu). 
The  days  dawn  prosperously  on  the  man  who  says  “ come,  let  us  pour 
out  libations  to  Indra  ” (v.  37,  1 : tasmai  amridhruh  ushaso  vi  uchhdn 
yah  “ Indrdya  sunavama”  ity  aha).  The  king  in  whose  house  the  god 
drinks  soma  mixed  with  milk  suffers  no  calamity,  marches  at  the  head 
of  his  hosts,  slays  his  enemy,  and  lives  tranquilly  at  home,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  happiness  (ibid.  4 : na  sa  raja  vyathate  yasminn  Indras  tivram 
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aomatn  pibati  gosakhdyam  | d satvanair  ajati  lianti  vrittram  ksheti  kshitih 
sulhago  ndma  pushyan  | Compare  the  next  verse).  His  friend  is  hand- 
some, possesses  horses  and  cows,  rides  in  a chariot,  and  enjoys  always 
a life  of  opulence,  and  goes  radian;  into  the  assembly  (viii.  4,  9 : asvl 
rathl  surupah  id  gomdn  id  Indra  te  sakha  | svdtrabhdjd 194  vayasd  sachate 
sada  chandro  ydti  sabhdm  vpd).  Indra  is  gladdened  by  the  praises 
of  the  pious  man,  whether  learned  or  unlearned  (viii.  50,  9 : avipro 
vd  yad  avidhad  vipro  vd  Indra  te  vachah  | sa  pra  mandat  tvaya. 
Compare  viii.  81,  12).  He  is  prayed  to  deliver  to-day,  to-morrow,  next 
day,  and  every  day,  and  both  by  day  and  night  (viii.  50,  17  : adya 
adya  hah  svah  Indra  trasva  pare  cha  nah  | vised  cha  no  jaritrin  satpate 
ahd  diva  naktafii  cha  rakshishah  | Compare  viii.  53,  6).  The  god  is,  how- 
ever, sometimes  naively  importuned  to  be  more  prompt  in  his  liberality. 
“ Gracious  are  thy  bands,  o Indra  (the  poet  cries  in  iv.  21,  9),  beneficent 
thy  fingers,  bestowers  of  wealth  on  thy  worshipper ; why,  then,  dost 
thou  sit  still  ? Why  dost  thou  not  gladden  us  ? Why  dost  thou  not 
delight  in  giving?”  bhadrd  te  hastd  sukritota  pdnl  prayantdra  stuvate 
rddhah  Indra  | kd  te  nishattih  kim  u no  mamatsi  kirn  na  ud  ud  u harshase 
ddtave  u ).  Again  in  x.  42,  3,  he  is  asked : “ Why  do  they  call  thee 
generous,  o opulent  god  ? Sharpen  me,  for  I hear  thee  to  be  a sharpener ; 
let  my  hymn  be  productive,  o mighty  god ; bring  to  us  good  fortune 
and  riches  ” ( kim  anga  tvd  maghavan  bhojam  dhuh  sisihi  md  sisayam  tvd 
srinomi  \ apnasvatl  mama  dhir  astu  sakra  vasuvidam  lhagam  Indra 
dbhara  nah).  The  god  is  even  told  that  the  poet,  if  in  his  place,  and 
possessed  of  the  ample  resources  which  he  alone  commands,  would 
shew  himself  more  bountiful,  and  would  not  abandon  his  worshipper 
to  poverty,  but  would  daily  lavish  on  him  cows  and  other  property 
(vii.  32,  18  : yad  Indra  ydvatas  team  etdvad  aham  Isiya  | stoturam  id 
didhisheya  radavaso  na  pdpatvdya  rdsiya  \ 19.  S'iksheyam  in  mahayate 
dive  dive  ray  ah  d kuhachidvide  |195  viii.  14,  1.  Yad  Indra  aham  yathd 

194  On  the  sense  assigned  by  the  Indian  writers  to  s'vatra  see  my  art.  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Veda,  in  Joum.  R.A.S.  for  1866,  p.  378. 

195  These  verses,  with  the  entire  hymn  in  which  they  occur,  are  translated  by 
Prof.  Max  Miiller  in  his  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  643  ff.  The  word  kuhachidvide  is  there 
rendered  “ to  whosoever  it  be,”  and  it  is  there  mentioned  in  a note  that  “ according 
to  the  commentator  kuhachidvid  means  ‘wherever  he  be.’  ” Prof.  Miiller  adds:  it 
may  perhaps  mean  the  ignorant.  Prof.  Roth  follows  Sayana  in  his  explanation.  A 
similar  appeal  is  made  to  Agni  in  viii.  19,  25:  yad  Ague  martyas  tvam  syam  aham 
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tvam  isiya  vasvah  elcah  it  \ stota  me  goshalthu  sydt  \ siksheyam  asmai 
ditseyam  sachlpate  manishine  \ yad  aham  gopatih  sydm ). 

Indra  supplies  the  place  of  armour,  and  is  a champion  who  fights  in 
the  van,  Tii.  31,  6 {ham  varma  saprathah  puroyodhas  Sha  vrittrahan  | 
tvayd  pratibruve  yujd ).  He  is  supplicated  for  all  sorts  of  temporal 
blessings,  as  wealth  in  cows,  horses,  chariots,  health,  understanding, 
sweetness  of  voice  ( svddmunam  vdchah),  prosperous  days,  long  life  ex- 
tending to  a hundred  years  (ii.  21,  6;  iii.  36,  10;  vii.  27,  5;  x.  47, 
1 ff.).  In  iv.  32,  17  ff.  the  worshipper  states  his  wishes  more  in  detail, 
asks  Indra  to  give  him  a thousand  yoked  horses,  a thousand  jars  of 
soma,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cows  ; acknowledges  that  he  had 
received  ten  golden  jars,  and  urges  the  god  not  to  be  sparing,  but  to 
bestow  abundantly  in  conformity  with  his  character  for  liberality 
{sahasram  vyatindm  yuktdndm  Indram  Imahe  | satarn  somasya  khdryah  \ 
18.  Sahasrd  te  kata  vayam  gavdm  d chydvaydmasi  \ asmatrd  rudhah  etu 
te  | 19.  Dasa  te  kalakdnum  hiranydndm  adhimahi  | bhuriddh  asi  Vrit- 
trahan | 20.  Bhuriddh  bhuri  dehi  no  mu  dabhram  bhuri  d bhara  | bhuri 
gha  id  Indra  ditsasi  | 21.  Bhuriddh  hi  asi  snitah  purutrd  sura  Vrittra- 
han | d no  bhajasva  rddhasi).  Among  other  boons,  Indra  is  asked  to 
bestow  victory  in  war,  which  depends  upon  his  will,  and  for  which 
he  is  invoked  by  both  the  hostile  armies  (ii.  12,  8 : yam  krandasi 
samyatl  vihvayete  pare  avare  ubhaydh  amitrdh  | 9,  yasmdd  na  rite  vija- 
yante  jandsah  yam  yudhyamdndh  avase  havante).  In  x.  103,  8 ff.  ( = 
S.Y.  ii.  1206  ff.,  and  Yaj.  S.  xvii.  40  ff.)  he,  in  company  with  other  gods, 


mitramaho  amartya  | sahasah  sunav  dhuta  | na  tva  rasiya  abhisastaye  vaso  na  papdt- 
vaya  santya  I na  me  stota  amatlva  na  durhitah  sydd  Agne  na  papaya.  | “ Wert  thou, 
Agui,  a mortal,  and  were  I an  immortal,  o invoked  son  of  might,  I would  not  abandon 
thee  to  malediction  or  misery ; — my  worshipper  should  not  be  poor  nor  distressed  nor 
wretched.”  And  again  in  viii.  44,  23,  the  same  god  is  thus  addressed  : Tad  Agne 
sydm  aham  tvam  tvam  vd  gha  sydh  aham  | syus  te  satydh  ihdsishah  | “Were  I thou, 
Agni,  and  wert  thou  I,  thy  aspirations  should  be  fulfilled.”  (In  the  former  passage 
viii.  19,  25,  a word,  mitramahas , occurs  which  shews  the  uncertainty  of  Sayana’s 
interpretations.  He  there  explains  it  anukula-dTptiman , “ he  whose  light  is  favour- 
able.” In  i.  44,  12,  he  renders  it  mitrdndm  pujaka  ; in  i.  58,  8,  anukula-dlgAiman 
in  ii.  1,  5,  hita  kari-tejah\  in  vi.  2,  11,  anukule-ddpte ; in  vi.  5,  4,  anukTda-dlpte 
mitrdndm  madayitar  vd  ; in  vii.  5,  6,  mitrdndm  pujayitah  ; in  viii.  44,  14,  mitrd- 
ndm pujantya  ; in  viii.  49,  7,  mitrdndm  asmakam  pujaka  tejo  vd.  Prof.  Roth 
s.v.  thinks  it  perhaps  means  “rich  in  friends.”)  See  also  i.  38,  4,  5,  in  Prof.  Max 
Muller’s  Trans,  of  the  R.V.  pp.  65  and  70  f.,  and  my  art.  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
Yeda,  Joum.  R.A.S.  for  1866,  pp.  371,  and  381  f.  Compare  also  x.  33,  8. 
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■who  seem  to  be  conceived  as  present  with  their  hosts,  as  invisible  allies 
of  their  worshippers,  is  thus  addressed : 8 Indrah  dsdm  neta  Brihas- 
patir  Dalcshinu  Yajnah  purah  etu  Somah  | devasendnum  abhibhanjatindih 
jayantinam  JStaruto  yantu  agram  | 9.  Indrasya  vrishno  Varunasya 
rdjnah  Aditydndm  marutdm  sardhah  ugram  \ tnakamanasum  bhuvanachya - 
vdndih  ghosho  devunaih  jayatdm  ud  asthdt  | 10.  TJd  dharshaya  maghavann 
ayudhuni  ut  satvandm  mdmalcdndm  mandmsi  | ud  vrittrahan  vdjindih 
vajindni  ud  rathanam  jayatdm  yantu  ghoshdh  | 11.  Asmdlcam  Indra 
samriteshu  dhvajeshu  asmdlcam  yah  ishavas  tdhjayantu  | asmdlcam  virdh 
uttare  bhavantu  asmdn  u devah  avata  haveshu  | 12.  ( = Nir.  ix.  33) 
Amishdm  chittam  prutilobhayantl  grihund  angdni  Apve 196  parehi  | abhi 
prehi  nirdahu  hritsu  solcair  andhenamitrds  lamasd  sachantdm  \ 8.  “ May 
Indra  be  the  leader  of  these  (our  armies),  may  Brihaspati,  Largess, 
Sacrifice,  and  Soma  march  in  front ; may  the  host  of  Maruts  precede  the 
crushing,  victorious  armies  of  the  gods.  9.  May  the  fierce  host  of  the 
vigorous  Indra,  of  kingYaruna,  of  the  Adityas,  and  the  Maruts  (go 
before  us) ; the  shout  of  the  great-souled,  conquering,  world-shaking 
gods  has  ascended.  10.  Rouse,  o opulent  god,  the  weapons,  rouse  the 
souls  of  our  warriors,  stimulate  the  power  of  the  mighty  men ; may 
shouts  arise  from  the  conquering  chariots.  11.  May  Indra  be  ours 
when  the  standards  clash ; may  our  arrows  be  victorious ; may  our 
strong  men  gain  the  upperhand;  preserve  us,  o gods,  in  the  fray.  12. 
Bewildering  the  hearts  of  our  enemies,  o Apva,197  take  possession  of 
their  limbs  and  pass  onward  ; come  near,  burn  them  with  fires  in  their 
hearts ; may  our  enemies  fall  into  blind  darkness.”  198 

Indra  controls  the  destinies  of  men,  and  is  described  as  acting  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  in  vi.  47,  15,  where  it  is  said  of  him  : puddv  iva  pra- 
harann  any  am  any  am  lcrinoti  purvam  aparaih  sachlbliih  \ 16.  S'rinve  vlrah 
ugram  ugram  damdyan  anyam  anyam  ati  neniyamanah  \ edhamuna-dvil 
ubhayasya  rdjd  choshlcuyate  visah  lndro  manushydn  | 17.  Para  pur ve sham, 
salchya  vrinalcti  virtarturdno  aparebhir  eti  j “ Like  one  moving  (changing 

196  The  S.V.  reads  Aghe. 

197  Apva  is  said  in  the  Nirukta  vi.  12,  to  mean  “disease  or  fear,’’  vyadhir  va 
bhayaih  va.  Roth,  s.v.  says  the  word  means  a disease.  In  the  improvements  and 
addition  to  his  Lexicon,  vol.  v.,  he  refers  to  the  word  as  denoting  a goddess,  and 
quotes  Ind.  Studien  iii.  203,  and  ix.  482. 

198  This  passage  is  translated  by  Prof.  Benfey  in  his  Sama-veda.  Compare  A.V. 
iii.  19,  6 fif.  and  viii.  8 1 ff. 
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the  positions  of)  his  feet  in  walking,  so  Indra  puts  one  and  now 
another  man  first  and  last.  16.  This  hero  is  renowned  as  subduing  every 
fierce  man,  and  as  advancing  now  one  and  now  another.  The  enemy 
of  the  prosperous,199  the  king  of  both  (worlds),  Indra  protects  the  men 
who  are  subject  to  him.  17.  He  abandons  his  friendships  with  (his) 
former  (favourites),  and  consorts  with  others  in  turn.” 

In  the  following  verses  (viii.  45,  32)  the  poet  seems  to  express  disap- 
pointment at  the  inadequate  manifestation  of  Indra’s  power,  while  he  at 
the  same  time  entreats  his  grace  and  forgiveness  : dabhraih  chid  hi  tvd- 
vatah  kritarh  srinve  adhi  Jcshami  | jigatu  Indra  te  manah  [ 33.  Taved  u 
tah  sukirttayah  asann  uta  prasastayah  | yad  Indra  mrilayusi  nah  | 34. 
Mu  nah  ekasminn  dgasi  mu  dvayor  uta  trishu  \ vadhir  md  sura  bhurishu  I 
35.  Bibhaya  hi  tvdvatah  ugrud  abhiprabhanginah  \ dasmud  aham  riti- 
shahah  | 32.  “ Little  has  been  heard  of  as  done  upon  earth  by  one  such 
as  thou  art : let  thy  soul  turn  (to  us),  o Indra.  33.  Let  those  renowns 
and  those  praises  of  thine  be  proved  true  by  thy  shewing  mercy  on  us, 

199  “ Who  do  not  offer  libations,”  say  Yaska  and  Sayana  ( asunvatah ).  This  line 
is  explained  by  Prof.  Roth  in  his  Illustration  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  90.  Or  have  we 
here  the  idea  that  the  gods  were  jealous  of  human  prosperity  ? which,  as  is  well 
known,  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  expressed  in  the  message  of  Amasis  to 
Polycrates,  as  related  by  Herodotus,  iii.  40  : ipdl  8e  ai  <ral  ptyukai  eirrvxlcu  ovk 
apicrKovcri  t b 6e7ov  im<rrapiv(p  is  «<tti  <p6ovtpiv.  “ But  thy  great  prosperity  does 
not  please  me,  as  I know  that  the  Deity  is  envious.”  See  Mr.  Blakesley’s  note  in 
loco,  and  Herodotus,  i.  32,  and  vii.  46,  where  the  same  sentiment  recurs.  Prof. 
Wilson  in  the  Introduction  to  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  Trans,  of  the  R.V.  remarks  on  this 
passage  : “ He  (Indra)  is  also  represented  in  the  same  hymn  as  of  a capricious  tem- 
perament, neglecting  those  who  serve  him,  and  favouring  those  who  pay  him  no 
adoration  (p.  473,  verse  17) ; a notion  somewhat  at  variance  with  a doctrine  previously 
inculcated,  that  the  ceremonial  worship  of  Indra  is  able  to  atone  for  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  (p.  289,  note).”  See  the  note  last  referred  to,  which  relates  to  R.Y.  v.  34,  4. 
But  is  this  a correct  deduction  from  the  passage  when  properly  interpreted  ? 
The  verse  is  as  follows : Yasya  avacUiU  pitaram  yasya  mdtaram  yasya  sakro  bhrata- 
rcm  na  atah  ishate  \ veti  id  u asya  prayata  yatankaro  na  kilbishad  ishate  vasvah 
akarah  \ “ The  powerful  god  does  not  flee  from  the  man  whose  father,  or  mother,  or 
brother  he  has  slain.  The  restrainer  (or,  according  to  Roth,  s.v.  perhaps,  avenger) 
desires  such  a man’s  offered  (gifts) ; this  god,  the  source  of  riches,  does  not  flee  from 
sin.”  Sayana  says  the  person,  whose  relations  the  god  slays,  is  one  who  neglects  his 
worship,  and  whom  he  chastises  and  then  reinstates  in  his  favour  ( ayajvdnaih  siksha- 
yitva  niyojayati).  If,  however,  Indra  is  merely  punishing  the  ungodly,  can  it  be 
intended  in  the  word  kilbishdt  in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse  to  impute  to  him  any 
guilt  ? It  may  perhaps  be  meant  that  he  does  not  fear  to  punish  the  offender  against 
him.  In  verses  3,  5,  and  6 of  the  hymn  the  godly  man  who  offers  libations  is  said  to 
prosper,  while  the  irreligious  incurs  the  god’s  displeasure. 
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o Indra.  34.  Slay  us  not  for  one  sin,  nor  for  two,  nor  for  three,  nor 
for  many,  o hero.  35.  I am  afraid  of  one  so  terrible,  so  crushing,  so 
destroying,  such  a queller  of  resistance  as  thou  art.”  200  Indra  is  the 
enemy  of  the  irreligious,  whom  he  punishes  and  destroys,  i.  131,  4: 
S’asas  tam  Indra  martyam  ayajyum  \ “ Thou,  Indra,  hast  punished  him 
who  does  not  worship  thee;  ii.  12,  10  : yah  sasvato  mahi  eno  dadhunun 
amanyamdndn  sarva  jaghuna  | “ who  slew  with  his  bolt  those  who  are 
great  sinners,  and  do  not  regard  him;  viii.  14,  15:  asunvdm  Indra 
samsadaih  vishuchlm  vi  andsayah  \ somapdh  uttaro  hhavan  | “ Thou, 
Indra,  a soma-drinker,  who  art  above  all,  hast  destroyed  and  scattered 
the  assembly  which  offers  no  libations.”  (Compare  the  passages  quoted 
in  Yol.  i.  pp.  259  ff.  ; and  in  my  article  on  the  Indian  priests  in  the 
Yedic  age,  Jour.  E.A.S.,  for  1866,  pp.  286  ff.)201  He  hears  and  sees  all 
things,  and  looks  upon  the  wrath  of  men,  himself  uncontrolled  (viii. 
67,  5 : visvani  srinoti  pasyati  | 6.  Sa  nianyum  martydndm  adabdho 
nichikishate).  He  protects  his  faithful  servants  and  leads  them  into  an 
ample  space,  into  celestial  light  and  security  (vi.  47,  8 : uruih  202  no 
lolcam  anu  ne&hi  vidvdn  svarvaj  jyotir  alhayam  svasti) ; and  in  one 
place,  viii.  58,  7,  the  hope  is  held  that  they  shall  ascend  with  him  to 
a home  in  the  solar  sphere,  and  there  drink  nectar  thrice  seven  times  in 
the  abode  of  their  friend  (ud  yad  bradhmsga  vishtapam  griham  Indras 
cha  ganvalii  | madhvah  pltvd  sachevahi  trih  sapta  salihyuh  pade). 


200  The  sense  of  verse  134  f.  is  thus  given  by  Prof.  Roth  in  his  Illustrations  of  the 
Nirakta  (iv.  2)  p.  38  : “ The  poet  prays  Indra  not  to  destroy  him  for  one  or  more 
sins  (verse  34),  says  that  he  is  afraid  of  one  so  powerful  as  the  god  (verse  35),  and 
entreats  him  to  avert  from  him  the  loss  of  a friend  or  a son  (verse  36).  He  then 
makes  the  god  answer  in  the  verse  before  us  (37) : ‘ Who,  o mortals,’  said  Indra, 
‘ without  being  provoked  as  a friend,  has  ever  destroyed  his  friend  ? Who  must  flee 
from  me  ” 

201  Compare  R.Y.  viii.  21,  14  ( = S.V.  ii.  740) : nakih  revantam  sakhydya  vindase 
piyanti  tva  surasvah  \ yadd  krinoshi  nadanuih  samuhasi  ad  it  piteva  huyase ),  which 
is  thus  rendered  by  Prof.  Miiller  (Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  p.  543  f.)  : “ Thou  never  findest 
a rich  man  to  be  thy  friend ; wine-swillers  despise  thee.  But  when  thou  thunderest, 
when  thou  gatherest  (the  clouds),  then  thou  art  called  like  a father.”  Benfey  renders 
the  verse  somewhat  differently,  thus  : “ Thou  never  takest  for  a friend  the  man  who 
is  merely  rich ; he  who  is  inflated  with  wine  is  a burthen  to  thee  : with  a mere  sound 
thou  smitest  them,  and  then  thou  art  supplicated  like  a father.” 

202  Compare  viii.  57,  13.  In  A.Y.  vii.  84,  2,  Indra  is  said  to  have  repelled  the 
hostile  man,  and  opened  an  ample  space  for  the  gods  ( apdnudo  janun.  amitrdyantam 
uruih  devebhyah  akrinor  u lokarn). 
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Indra,  more  than  any  other  god,203  is  invoked  as  a patron  of  the 
Aryas,  and  as  their  protector  against  their  enemies  earthly,  or  aerial : 
i.  51,  8 : Vijdnihi  dryun  ye  cha  dasyavo  barhishmate  randhaya  sdsad 
avratun  \ Sukl  bhava  yajamdnasya  choditu  vised  it  te  sadhamudeshu 
ehukana  | “ Distinguish  between  the  Aryas  and  those  who  are  Dasyus ; 
subject  the  lawless  to  the  man  who  offers  oblations ; be  a powerful 
helper  of  him  who  sacrifices  ; all  these  things  I desire  at  thy 
festivals.”  201  (See  also  the  following  verse.) 

i.  103,  3 : sa  jdtubharmd  205  Sraddadhunah  ojah  puro  vibhindann 

acharad  vi  ddsih  \ vidvun  vajrin  dasyave  hetirn  asya  uryaiii  saho  vardhaya 
dyumnam  Indra  | “ Wielding  the  thunderbolt,  and  confident  in  his 
prowess,  he  strode  onward,  shattering  the  cities  of  the  Dasyus. 
Thunderer,  knowing  (each),  hurl  thy  bolt  against  the  Dasyu,  and 
augment  the  force  and  glory  of  the  Arya.”  i.  130,  8 : Indrah  samatsu 
yajamdnam  dryam  prdvad  visveshu  satamutir  ujishn  . . . . | manave 
Sdsad  avratun  tvacham  Jcrishnum  arandhayat  | “Indra,  commanding  a 
hundred  modes  of  succour,  protected  in  all  the  battles  the  sacrificing 
Arya:  chastising  the  lawless,  he  subjected  the  black  skin  to  Manu  (or 
the  Aryan  man).”  ii.  11,  18:  apdvrinor  jyotir  drydya  ni  savyatah 
sddi  dasyur  Indra  ( “ Thou  hast  disclosed  the  light  to  the  Arya ; the 
Dasyu  was  placed  on  the  left  side.”  iii.  34,  9 : sasdna  atydn  uia 
suryafii  sasdna  sasdna  purubhojasam  gum  \ hiranyayam  uta  bhogam 
sasdna  hatvl  dasyun  pra  uryath  varnam  dvat  | “Indra  has  given  horses, 


203  Other  gods,  however,  are  also  referred  to  as  protectors  of  the  Aryas.  In  i.  117, 
21  (Nir.  vi.  25)  it  is  said  of  the  Alvins : abhi  dasyuih  bakurena  a dliamanta  uru 
jyotir  chakratnr  drydya  j “ Sweeping  away  the  Dasyu  with  the  thunderbold,  ye  have 
created  a great  light  for  the  Arya.”  Prof.  Roth  thinks  bakura  means  a wind  instru- 
ment, Illust.  of  Nir.  p.  92,  and  Lexicon  s.v.  Prof.  Benfey  follows  Sayana  in  rendering 
it  by  thunderbolt.  In  vi.  21,  11,  it  is  said  of  all  tbe  gods  : ye  agnijihvbh  ritasdpah 
dsur  ye  maniiih  chakrur  uparaih  dasdya  \ “ Those  (gods)  who,  fire-tongued,  and  fre- 
quenting religious  rites,  have  made  Manu’s  race  (or  the  Aryan  man)  superior  to  the 
Dasa.”  In  vii.  100,  4,  it  is  said  of  Vishnu  : vi  chakrame  prithivlm  esha  etam  kshe- 
traya  Vishnur  manushe  dasasyan  \ “ This  Vishnu  strode  over  this  earth,  bestowing 
it  as  a domain  on  Manu’s  race.”  And  in  viii.  92,  1,  it  is  said  of  Agni : upo  shu 
jatam  dryasya  vardhanam  Agnim  nakshanta  no  girah  | “ Our  hymns  have  reached 
Agni,  who  was  born  the  promoter  of  the  Arya.” 

204  See  Professor  Benfey’s  Translation  in  Orient  und  Occident,  i.  408. 

205  Sayana  says  this  means  either  “ he  whose  weapon  is  the  thunderbolt,”  or  “the 
nurturer  of  creatures.”  Benfey,  Or.  und  Occ.  iii.  132,  renders  the  compound  “born- 
warrior.” 
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has  given  the  sun,  has  given  the  prolific  cow,  and  he  has  given  golden 
wealth : destroying  the  Dasyus,  he  has  protected  the  Aryan  colour.” 
iv.  26,  2 : aham  bhumim  adadum  drydya  aham  vrishtim  ddsushe  mar- 
tydya  | “I  have  given  the  earth  to  the  Arya,  and  rain  to  the  wor- 
shipping mortal.”  vi.  18,  3:  tvam  ha  nu  tyad  adamuyo  dasyun  ekah 
krishtlr  avanor  ary  ay  a \ “ Thou  didst  then  subdue  the  Dasyus,  and 
gavest  the  people  to  the  Arya.”  vi.  25,  3 : ubhir  vikvuh  abhiyujo 
vishuchir  drydya  visah  avatdrir  ddslh  | “ With  these  succours  thou  hast 
subjected  all  the  distracted  hostile  Dasyu  peoples  to  the  Arya.”  viii. 
24,  27 : yah  rikshud  amhaso  muchad  yo  vd  drydt  sapta  sindhushu  | 
vadhar  ddsasya  tuvinrimna  nlnamah  | “ Who  delivered  from  great 
straits ; who,  o god  of  mighty  force,  didst  in  (the  land  of)  the  seven 
rivers  turn  away  from  the  Arya  the  weapon  of  the  Dasyu.”  viii.  87,  6 : 
tvam  hi  sasvatlndm  Indra  dartd  purdm  asi  \ hantu  dasyor  manor  vridhah 
patir  divah  \ “ Thou,  Indra,  art  the  destroyer  of  unnumbered  cities ; the 
slayer  of  the  Dasyu ; the  prosperer  of  the  (Aryan)  man ; the  lord  of 
the  sky.”  x.  49,  2 : aham  S'ushnasya  snathitd  vadhar  yamaih  na  yo 
rare  dry  am  ndma  dasyave  | “I,  the  smiter,  have  stayed  the  weapon  of 
S'ushna;  I do  not  abandon  the  Aryan  race  to  the  Dasyu.”  x.  86,  19  : 
ayam  emi  vichdkasad  vichinvan  ddsam  dryam  | “ I come  beholding  and 
distinguishing  the  Dasa  and  the  Arya.”  (I  am  unable,  however,  to 
say  who  is  the  speaker  here.)206 

206  Indra  with  Agni  is,  however,  besought  in  vi.  60  to  slay  all  enemies,  Aryas  as 
well  as  Dasyus  ; hato  vrittrdni  arya  hato  dasdni  sat  pat  t | hato  visva  apa  tfvishah). 
In  x.  38,  3,  Indra  alone  is  similarly  addressed : Yo  no  dasah  aryo  vd  purushtuta 
adevah  Indra  yudhaye  chiketati  \ asmabhir  te  sushahah  santu  iatravas  tvayd  vayam 
tan  vanuyama  sangame  \ “ Whatever  ungodly  man,  o much-lauded  Indra,  whether  a 
Dasa  or  an  Arya,  designs  to  fight  with  us, — may  all  such  enemies  be  easy  to  overcome; 
may  we  slay  them  in  the  conflict.”  And  in  x.  102,  3,  it  is  said : antar  yacliha 
jighamsato  vajram  Indra  abhidasatah  | ddsasya  vd  maghavann  aryasya  vd  sanutar 
yavaya  vadham  \ “ Arrest,  o Indra,  the  bolt  of  the  destroyer  who  seeks  to  slay  us ; 
avert  far  from  us  the  stroke,  whether  of  Dasa  or  of  Arya.”  Indra  and  Varuna  are 
invoked  tor  the  same  object  in  vii.  83,  1 : Dasa  cha  vrittrd  hatam  aryani  cha  suddsam 
Indrd-varund  ’vasd  'vatam  \ “ Slay  both  Dasa  and  Arya  enemies  ; protect  Sudas  with 
your  succour,  o Indra  and  Varuna.”  So  too  in  x.  83,  1,  Manyu  (personified  Wrath) 
is  prayed : sdhyama  ddsam  dryam  tvayd  yuja  sahskritena  sahasa  sahasvata  \ “ May 
we,  with  thee  for  our  ally,  overcome  the  Dasa  and  the  Arya,  with  force-impelled, 
vigorous,  energy.”  Perhaps  ii.  11,  19  ( sanema  ye  te  utibhis  taranto  visvah  spridliah 
dryena  dasyun)  may  have  the  same  sense.  In  x.  65,  11,  certain  bountiful  deities  are 
spoken  of  as  generating  prayer,  the  cow,  the  horse,  plants,  trees,  the  earth,  the 
mountains,  the  waters,  as  elevating  the  sun  in  the  sky,  and  as  spreading  Aryan  insti- 
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(7)  Apparent  mutual  incongruity  of  some  of  the  preceding  represen- 
tations of  Indra. 

The  reader  who  is  not  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  hymns  of  the 
Yeda,  either  in  the  original  or  by  translations,  may  think  that  he 
perceives  an  incompatibility  between  the  conceptions  of  the  god,  which 
he  will  find  in  the  different  parts  of  the  preceding  sketch.  And, 
according  to  our  idea,  no  doubt,  there  is  an  incompatibility.  The  naif 
familiarity  with  which  Indra  is  treated  in  some  places  seems  irreconcil- 
able with  the  lofty  ideas  of  his  greatness  which  other  portions  express. 
And  more  particularly  the  sensual  character,  which  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  god,  appears  to  be  iD  opposition  to  the  moral  perfection  which  is 
elsewhere  described  as  an  essential  feature  of  his  nature.  But  however 
incompatible,  according  to  our  ideas,  they  may  seem  to  be,  both  of 
these  sets  of  representations  occur  side  by  side,  in  the  same  hymns ; 
and  we  must  account  for  their  co-existence  and  juxtaposition  by  sup- 
posing that  the  ancient  Indian  poets  regarded  the  deity  who  was  the 
object  of  their  adoration  as  antliropopathically  partaking,  in  a higher 
degree,  of  the  elements,  sensuous  as  well  as  intellectual  and  moral, 
which,  on  the  evidence  of  their  own  consciousness,  they  knew  to  be 
equally  constituent  parts  of  their  own  nature.  It  must  be  further 
borne  in  mind  that  these  ancient  authors  did  not  connect  the  same 
low  associations  as  we  now  connect  with  the  sensuous,  or  even 
sensual,  principle  in  the  character  of  the  god  which  is  exemplified  in 
his  love  for  the  exhilarating  draughts  of  his  favourite  beverage.  This  is 
clearly  shewn  by  the  high  rank  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  they 
assigned  to  Soma  himself,  as  the  deity  in  whom  this  intoxicating  in- 
fluence was  personified,  and  by  the  power  which  they  ascribed  to  him 
of  conferring  immortality  upon  his  votaries. 

And  that  these  apparently  incongruous  conceptions  are  not  the  products 
of  different  minds  in  various  stages  of  development,  but  of  the  same 
poets,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  instances.  In  ii.  15,  2,  Indra  is 
said  to  have  fulfilled  some  of  his  grandest  functions  under  the  influence 
of  the  soma-juice  : avaiiise  dyum  astabh&yad  hrihantam  a rodasi  aprinad 

rations  upon  the  earth  ( brahma  gam  asvaih  janayantah  osliadhlr  vanaspatin  prithivim 
parvatan  apali  | suryam  divi  rohaymtah  sudanavah  dryii  vrald  vispjantah  adhi 
kshami). 
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antarihliam  | sa  dhurayad  prithivlm  paprathach  clia  somasya  td  made 
Indr  as  chahura  | “ He  fixed  the  heaven  in  empty  space;  he  filled  the 
two  worlds  and  the  air ; he  supported  the  earth  and  spread  it  out ; 
these  things  Iudra  did  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  soma.”  Similarly  in 
viii.  36,  4,  Janitd  divo  janitd  prithivydh  piba  somam  maduya  ham  sata- 
krato  | “Generator  of  Heaven,  generator  of  the  Earth,  drink  soma  to 
exhilarate  thee,  o god  of  mighty  force.”  In  viii.  67,  5,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  p.  112,  Indra  is  said  to  hear  and  see  everything.  In 
the  seventh  verse  of  the  same  hymn  we  are  told  that  the  belly  of 
him,  the  impetuous  actor,  the  slayer  of  Yrittra,  and  drinker  of 
soma,  is  full  of  vigour  ( hratvah  it  purnam  udaram  turasya  asti 
vidhatah  \ vrittraghnah  somapdvnah).  And  in  viii.  81,  6,  it  is  said  of 
him  : asya  pitvd  maddndih  devo  devasya  ojasa  | vised  ' bhi  bhuvand 
' bhavat  | “ Drinking,  a god,  of  the  exhilarating  draughts  of  this  god 
(Soma),  he,  by  his  energy,  overcame  all  beings  (or  worlds).” 

(8)  Professor  Roth's  theory  of  the  supersession  of  the  worship  of  Yaruna 
by  that  of  Indra. 

Professsor  Eoth  is  of  opinion  that  Yaruna  belongs  to  an  older 
dynasty  of  gods  than  Indra,  and  that  during  the  Yedic  age  the  high 
consideration  originally  attaching  to  the  former  was  in  course  of  being 
transferred  to  the  latter.  In  support  of  his  position  that  Yaruna’s 
worship  was  then  declining,  he  urges  the  circumstance  that,  in  the 
tenth  book  of  the  Eig-veda,  which  contains  the  latest  productions  of 
that  period,  there  is  not  a single  entire  hymn  addressed  to  this  deity.207 

207  See  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  73  ; and  Bohtlingk  and 
Roth’s  Sanskrit  and  German  Lexicon,  s.v.  Indra.  Professor  "Whitney  adopts  the 
same  view  (Journ.  Amer.  Orient.  Society,  iii.  327).  Windischmann,  in  his  Mithra, 
p.  54,  extends  the  same  remark  to  that  god  also.  The  passage  is  translated  in  the 
2nd  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  295.  Although,  however,  there  is  no  hymn  in  the  tenth 
Mandala  addressed  exclusively  to  Varuna,  there  are  two,  the  126th,  of  eight  verses, 
and  the  185th,  of  three  verses,  in  which  he  is  invoked  along  with  two  of  the  other 
Adityas,  Mitra  and  Aryaman.  In  only  two  verses  of  the  former  of  these  hymns  is 
reference  made  to  any  other  god,  viz.,  to  Rudra,  the  Maruts,  and  Agni  in  the  verse  5, 
and  Agni  in  verse  8.  Yaruna  is  also  invoked,  or  referred  to,  along  with  other  deities, 
in  numerous  single  verses  of  the  10th  Mandala,  viz.,  in  8,  5 ; 10,  6 ; 11,1;  12,  8 : 
14,7;  30,1;  31,9;  35,10;  36,1,3,12,13;  37,1;  51,2,4;  61,17;  63,9; 
64,  5,  12  ; 65,  1,  5,  8,  9 ; 66,  2 ; 70,  11  ; 75,  2 ; 83,  2 ; 84,  7 ; 85,  17,  24  ; 89,  8, 
9 ; 93,  4 ; 97,  16  ; 98,  1 ; 99,  10  ; 103,  9 ; 109,  2 ; 113,  5 ; 123,  6 ; 124,  4,  5,  7 ; 
125,1;  130,5;  132,2:  147,5;  167,  3;  173,5.  See  the  index  to  Langlois’s 
French  translation  of  the  R.Y. 
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I give  the  substance  of  his  interesting  observations : — 

The  supersession  of  the  one  god  by  the  other  Roth  considers  to  be  a 
result,  or  feature,  of  the  gradual  modification  which  the  old  Arian 
religion  soon  began  to  undergo  after  it  had  been  transplanted  into 
India.  The  more  supersensuous  or  spiritual  elements  of  this  religion 
he  thinks  were  preserved,  though  in  a peculiar  and  somewhat  altered 
form,  in  the  Persian  creed,  which,  at  the  same  time,  rejected  almost 
entirely  the  gods  representing  the  powers  of  nature,  whom  it  had  also 
inherited  from  an  earlier  age.  The  Indian  faith,  as  found  in  the  Itig- 
veda,  has,  on  the  contrary,  according  to  Eoth,  begun  already  to  give  the 
preference  to  these  latter  deities,  to  transfer  to  them  an  ever-increasing 
dignity  and  honour,  to  draw  down  the  divine  life  into  nature,  and  to 
bring  it  ever  closer  to  man.  Proof  of  this  is  especially  to  be  found  in 
the  development  of  the  myth  regarding  Indra,  a god  who,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Arian  religious  history,  either  had  no  existence,  or 
was  confined  to  an  obscure  province.  The  Zend  legend  assigns  to 
another  god  the  function  which  forms  the  essence  of  the  later  myth 
concerning  Indra.  This  god  Trita,  however,  disappears  in  the  Indian 
mythology  of  tho  Yedic  age,  and  is  succeeded  by  Indra.  And  not 
only  so,  but  towards  the  end  of  this  period  Indra  begins  to  dislodge 
even  Varuna  himself,  the  highest  god  of  the  ancient  creed,  from  the 
position  which  is  shewn,  partly  by  historical  testimonies,  and  partly 
by  the  very  conception  of  his  character,  to  belong  to  him,  and  becomes, 
if  not  the  supreme  god,  at  least  the  national  god,  whom  his  encomiasts 
strive  to  elevate  above  the  ancient  Varuna.  This  process  was  com- 
pleted in  the  post-vedic  period,  as  is  shewn  already  in  the  Brahmanas 
and  other  works  of  the  same  era.  Indra  becomes  the  chief  of  the 
Indian  heaven,  and  maintains  this  place  even  in  the  composite  system 
which  adopted  into  itself  the  three  great  gods.  The  course  of  the 
movement  was  therefore  this,  that  an  old  god,  common  to  the  Arians 
(i.e.  the  Persians  and  Indians),  and  perhaps  also  to  the  entire  Indo- 
Germanic  race,  Varuna-Ormuzd-Uranos,  is  thrown  back  into  the  dark- 
ness, and  in  his  room  Indra,  a peculiarly  Indian,  and  a national  god, 
is  intruded.  "With  Varuna  disappears  at  the  same  time  the  ancient 
character  of  the  people,  while  with  Indra  there  was  introduced  in  tho 
same  degree  a new  character,  foreign  to  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic 
nature.  Viewed  in  its  internal  aspect,  this  modification  of  the  religious 
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conceptions  of  the  Aryas  consists  in  an  ever-increasing  tendency  to 
attenuate  the  supersensuous,  mysterious  side  of  the  creed,  until  the 
gods,  who  were  originally  the  highest  and  most  spiritual,  have  become 
unmeaning  representatives  of  nature,  Yaruna  being  nothing  more  than 
the  ruler  of  the  sea,  and  the  Adityas  merely  regents  of  the  sun’s  course. 
This  process  of  degradation  naturally  led  to  a reaction.  (See  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vi.  76  f.) 

The  superior  antiquity  of  Yaruna  to  Indra  may  no  doubt  (as  inti- 
mated in  the  passage  just  quoted),  be  argued  from  the  fact  already 
noticed  of  the  coincidence  of  the  name  of  the  former  with  that  of  the 
Greek  Oupavos,  which  goes  some  way  to  prove  that  a deity  of  this 
name  was  worshipped  by  the  entire  Indo-Germanic  race  before  its 
western  branches  were  separated  from  the  eastern,  whilst  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  the  name  Indra  in  the  Greek  mythology. 

(9)  Supersession  of  Dyaus  by  Indra , according  to  Professors 
Benfey  and  Breal. 

It  is,  however,  as  I have  already  intimated,  p.  34,  the  opinion  of 
other  writers  that  Indra  was  rather  the  successor  of  Dyaus  than  of 
Varuna.  Thus  in  a note  (occasioned  by  the  word  sthutar ) to  his  trans- 
lation of  E.Y.  i.  33,  5 (Orient  und  Occident,  i.  48,  1862),  Professor 
Benfey  writes : “It  may  be  distinctly  shewn  that  Indra  took  the  place 
of  the  god  of  the  heaven,  who  in  the  Yedas  is  invoked  in  the  vocative 
as  Dyaush  pitar  (E.V.  vi.  51,  5).  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  this 
phrase  is  exactly  reflected  in  the  Latin  (Diespiter  ? and  Jupiter  (for 
Dyouspiter)  and  in  the  Greek  Zev  irarep  (which  is  consequently  to  be 
taken  for  Zev$  Trarep),  as  a religious  formula  fixed,  like  many  others, 
before  the  separation  of  the  languages.  When  the  Sanskrit  people  left 
the  common  country  where  for  them,  as  well  as  for  the  other  kindred 
tribes,  the  brilliant  radiance  of  heaven  ( divant , part,  from  div,  to 
shine  . . . ) appeared  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  climate  there 
prevailing,  as  the  holiest  thing,  and  settled  in  the  sultry  India,  where 
the  glow  of  the  heaven  is  destructive,  and  only  its  rain  operates  bene- 
ficently, this  aspect  of  the  celestial  deity  must  have  appeared  the  most 
adorable,  so  that  the  epithet  Pluvius  in  a certain  measure  absorbed  all 
the  other  characteristics  of  Dyaush  pitar.  This  found  its  expression  in 
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the  name  Ind-ra,  in  which  we  unhesitatingly  recognize  a word  (which 
arose  in  some  local  dialect,  and  was  then  diffused  with  the  spread  of 
the  worship)  standing  for  sind-ra,  which  again  was  derived  from  syand, 
‘to  drop.’  . . . 208  The  conceptions  which  had  been  attached  to  Dyaus, 
Jous,  Zevs,  were  then  transferred  to  Indra,  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  epithet  stator,  which  in  Latin  is  attached  to  Juppiter,  applied  to 
him.”  In  this  view  Professor  Benfey  is  followed  by  M.  Michel  Breal, 
in  his  “ Hercule  et  Cacus,”  p.  101.  After  giving  in  Section  Y.  an 
account  of  the  myth  of  Indra  and  Vrittra,  this  able  writer  proceeds  in 
the  following  section  to  explain  its  formation.  I translate  a few 
sentences  from  p.  101  : “The  first  thing  which  ought  to  strike  us  is 
that  the  hero  of  the  myth  is  not  the  same  in  the  Indian,  as  in  the 
classical  mythology.  The  name  Indra  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Zeus ; further  Indra  is  an  exclusively  Indian  god,  created  at  an  epoch 
when  the  ancestors  of  the  European  races  had  been  already  separated 
from  their  brothers  in  Asia ; in  reading  the  Vedas  we  are  in  some  sort 
spectators  of  his  first  appearance,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the 
composition  of  the  earliest  hymns.  But  we  have  already  said  that  the 
Vedic  mythology  is  extremely  floating,  that  the  attributes  of  one  god 
are  easily  transferred  to  another,  and  that  in  place  of  Indra,  other  gods 
are  often  invoked  as  the  conquerors  of  Vrittra.  We  are  authorized 
then  to  think  that  in  this  myth  Indra  occupies  the  place  of  some  more 
ancient  divinity.  The  name  of  this  god,  which  we  may  give  with 
perfect  certainty,  is  Dyaus,  or  Dyaushpitar,  the  Heaven,  father  of 
beings.  Dyaus  is  the  first  god  of  the  Indo-European  nations : main- 
tained in  his  supreme  rank  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  he  has  fallen 
from  it  in  the  Yedas,  although  he  is  there  sometimes  invoked,  chiefly 
in  company  with  the  goddess  PrithivI  (the  Earth).” 


208  Professor  Miiller  assigns  the  same  sense  to  Indra,  in  his  Lectures  on  Language, 
ii.  430,  note,  where  he  writes : Indra , a name  peculiar  to  India,  admits  but  of  one 
etymology,  i.e.  it  must  he  derived  from  the  same  root,  whatever  that  may  be,  which 
in  Sanskrit  yielded  indu,  drop,  sap.  It  meant  originally  the  giver  of  rain,  the 
Jupiter  pluvius,  a deity  in  India  more  often  present  to  the  mind  of  the  worshipper 
than  any  other.  Cf.  Benfey,  Orient  und  Occident,  vol.  i.  p.  49.”  Professor  Roth,  iu 
his  Lexicon,  s.v.  thinks  the  word  comes  from  the  root  in  or  inv,  with  the  suffix  r, 
preceded  by  epenthetic  d,  and  means  “the  over comer,”  “the  powerful.”  The  old 
Indian  derivations  may  be  found,  as  he  remarks,  in  Nir,  x.  8.  See  also  Sayana  on 
R.V.  i.  34,  referred  to  by  Roth,  Illust.  of  Nir.,  p.  136. 
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But  whatever  may  be  the  case  as  regards  Dyaus,  the  increasing 
popularity  of  Indra  may,  no  doubt,  as  Professor  Both  supposes,  have 
tended  also  to  eclipse  the  lustre  of  Yaruna. 


(10)  Opinions  of  Professors  Roth,  Whitney,  Spiegel,  and  Dr.  F.  Windisch- 
mann,  on  the  question  whether  Varuna  and  Ahura  Mazda  are  histo- 
rically connected. 

If  Professor  Both’s  opinion,209  that  there  is  not  merely  an  analogy,  but 
an  actual  historical  connection  between  the  Adityas  and  the  Amshaspands 
of  the  Zend  Avesta,  be  well  founded,  it  will  be  made  out  that  Yaruna, 
who  is  one  of  the  Adityas,  must  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Aryans 
before  the  separation  of  the  Persian  from  the  Indian  branch  of  that 
family.  And  this  conclusion  will  be  confirmed  if  we  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion of  Professor  Whitney,210  that  Ahura-Mazda  is  a development 
of  Yaruna. 

I learn,  however,  from  a communication  with  which  I have  lately 
been  favoured  by  Professor  Spiegel,  of  Erlangen,  that  that  eminent 
Zend  scholar  is  unable  to  recognize  any  similarity  between  Ahura- 
Mazda  and  Yaruna,  and  considers  the  connection  of  the  Amshaspands 
with  the  Adityas  to  be  very  doubtful.211  The  late  Dr.  Windischmann 

2,19  Journ.  Germ.  Orient.  Society,  vi.  69,  70. 

210  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  327.  “Ahura  Mazda,  Ormuzd, 
himself  is,’’  he  writes,  “as  is  hardly  to  he  doubted,  a development  of  Varuna,  the 
Adityas  are  correlatives  of  the  Amshaspands,  there  even  exists  in  the  Persian  religion 
the  same  close  connection  between  Ahura  Mazda  and  Mithra  as  in  the  Indian  between 
Mitra  and  Varuna.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  term  Asura,  “ spirit,”  which  is 
frequently  applied  to  Varuna  and  to  Mitra,  and  also  to  Indra  and  others  of  the  Vedic 
gods,  is  the  same  word  which,  in  its  Zend  form,  Ahura,  makes  up,  with  the  addition 
of  Mazda,  the  appellation  of  the  supreme  and  benevolent  deity  of  the  Iranian  my- 
thology. Professor  Muller  regards  the  names  Ahuro  Mazduo  as  corresponding  to 
the  Sanskrit  Asuro-medhas,  the  “ wise  spirit”  (Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
first  series,  1st  edition,  p.  195).  See  also  Professor  Benfey’s  Glossary  to  the  Sama- 
veda  (1848)  s.v.  medhas,  from  which  it  appears  that  that  scholar  had  adopted  the 
same  identification,  and  considers  the  existing  reading  of  R.V.  viii.  20,  17,  asurasya 
vedhasah , to  he  a corruption  of  asurasya  medhasah.  But  vedhas  occurs  elsewhere  as 
an  epithet  of  the  gods,  e.g.  of  Vishnu  in  i.  156,  2,  4.  In  the  last  of  these  verses  he  is 
styled  mdrutasya  vedhasah. 

211  In  regard  to  Ahura-Mazda  and  the  Amshaspands,  Professor  Spiegel  has,  as  he 
informs  me,  collected  all  the  positive  information  he  could  obtain  in  the  Avesta,  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  3rd  vol.  of  his  translation,  pp.  iii.  IF. 
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also,  as  Professor  Spiegel  informs  me,  held  Ahura  Mazda  to  be  a purely 
Iranian  god  (Zoroastrische  Studien,  p.  122).  And  such  of  the  grounds 
for  regarding  Yaruna  as  an  older  deity  than  Indra  as  might  otherwise 
have  been  derived  from  the  Zend  Avesta,  would  be  a good  deal 
weakened  if  we  could  look  upon  the  Indra  or  Andra  of  the  Zend 
hooks  as  standing  for  the  same  god  who  was  known  in  India  under 
the  former  name  (see  Spiegel’s  Avesta,  i.  10),  and  as  represent- 
ing a deity  who  had  at  one  time  been  an  object  of  worship  common 
both  to  the  Indian  and  Persian  Aryans,  but  who  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  tribes  was  degraded  by  the  latter  into  an  evil 
spirit.  Por  while  Indra  would  thus  be  proved  to  have  been  known 
before  the  period  of  that  separation,  he  might  also  have  been  at  one 
time  a god  held  by  both  divisions  of  the  Aryas  in  high  consideration  as 
well  as  Varuna.  I learn,  however,  from  Professor  Spiegel,  that  the 
materials  afforded  by  the  Zend  books  in  reference  to  this  name  are  not 
sufficient  to  afford  a basis  for  any  positive  conclusions.212 


(11)  Whether  there  are  any  passages  in  the  hymns  which  decisively  shew 
that  Indra  was  superseding  Varuna. 

Peyond  the  fact  noticed  by  Roth,  that  Yaruna  is  much  less  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  last  than  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  ltig- 
veda,  I have  not  observed  in  the  hymns  themselves  anything  that  can 

212  The  identification  of  Andra  with  Indra  was,  as  Professor  Spiegel  tells  me,  first 
proposed  by  Burnouf  (Yas'na  526  ff.),  where  a translation  is  given  of  the  passage  in 
which  Andra  is  mentioned.  It  is  rendered  thus  by  Spiegel  himself,  in  hisAvesta,i.  176: 
“ I fight  with  Indra,  I fight  with  S'auru,  I fight  with  the  Daeva  Naoghaithi,  to  drive 
them  away  from  the  dwelling,  the  village,  the  castle,  the  country.”  The  name  Indra 
or  Andra,  as  Prof.  Spiegel  further  informs  me,  occurs  only  in  one  other  passage  (Wester  - 
gaard,  Zendavesta,  p.  475),  which  he  (Prof.  S.)  believes  to  be  interpolated.  It  con- 
tains merely  the  name,  and  consequently  throws  no  further  light  on  the  position  of 
the  god  in  the  Avesta.  The  information  found  in  the  later  Parsce  books  regarding 
Indra  or  Andra  is  also  meagre  (compare  Spiegel’s  Avesta,  ii.  35).  On  this  subject 
Professor  Spiegel  makes  the  following  remarks,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  3rd  vol.  of 
his  Avesta,  p.  lxxxi. : “It  is  said  by  some  that  the  Andra  of  the  Avesta  is  the  Indra 
of  the  Vedas,  that  Naoghaithya  answers  to  Nasatyas,  and  Saurva  to  Sarva.  Here 
from  a real  fact  a quite  incorrect  conclusion  is  drawn.  The  names  are  the  same  in 
both  religious  systems ; but  how  far  the  things  resemble  each  other  can  never  be 
shown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  similarity  of  Soma  and  Haoraa,  etc. ; for  the  Avesta 
tells  us  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  any  of  the  beings  in  question.” 
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be  construed  as  a decisive  proof  that  the  worship  of  Indra  was  super- 
seding that  of  Varuna  during  the  period  of  their  composition.  It  is 
true  that  even  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Veda  the  number  of  hymns 
addressed  to  the  former  god  is  much  greater  than  that  in  which  the 
latter  is  celebrated.  But  I have  not  discovered  any  expressions  which 
would  distinctly  indicate  that  the  popularity  of  the  one  was  waning, 
and  that  of  the  other  increasing.  There  are,  however,  some  passages 
which,  though  they  do  not  afford  any  clear  indications  in  support  of 
such  a supposition,  are,  at  all  events,  not  inconsistent  with  its  correct- 
ness. Thus  there  are  several  hymns  in  which  Indra  is  associated  with 
Varuna213  as  an  object  of  celebration,  and  where  the  two  are  described  as 
acting  in  concert,  viz.,  i.  17  ; iv.  41  ; iv.  42  ; vi.  68  ; vii.  82;  vii.  83; 
vii.  84  ; vii.  85  ; etc.  ; and  this  association  of  the  two  might  have 
arisen  from  the  worshippers  of  Indra  desiring  to  enhance  the  dignity 
of  that  god  by  attaching  him  to  the  older  and  more  venerable  deity. 
In  vii.  34,  24,  Varuna  is  said  to  have  Indra  for  his  friend  ( Farunah 
IndrasaJcha),  but  this  cannot  well  bear  the  interpretation  that  some  of 
their  worshippers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  them  as  rivals 
and  enemies,  as  in  i.  22,  19,  Vishnu  is  called  the  intimate  friend  of 
Indra  ( Indrasya  yujyah  sakhd).  Indra  and  Varuna  are  called  the  two 
monarchs,  samrujd,  and  the  supporters  of  all  creatures214  (i.  17,  1,  2); 
fixed  in  their  designs,  dhrita-vratd  (vi.  68,  10).  Varuna  is  supplicated 
along  with  Indra  to  discharge  a gleaming  and  violent  thunderbolt 
against  the  worshippers’  enemy  ( didyum  asminn  ojishtham  ugrd  ni 
vadhishtaih  vajram . iv.  41,  4),  though  in  most  other  places  (see  above) 
Indra  alone  is  regarded  as  the  thunderer.  In  vii.  82,  2,  it  is  said  that 
one  of  the  two,  Varuna,  is  called  samrdt,  monarch  (as  he  is  in  various 
places,  see  above,  p.  60),  and  the  other,  Indra,  is  called  svardt,  inde- 
pendent ruler  (iii.  46,  1,  and  elsewhere  ; see  i.  61,  9,  above) ; and 
their  separate  relations  and  functions  are  described  in  other  parts  of 
this  and  the  following  hymns,  vii.  82,  5 : Jndrd-varunu  yad  imam 
cliakratliur  visnd  jdtdni  Ihuvanasya  majmanu  | kshemena  Mitro  Farunam 
duvasyati  Marudlhir  ugrah  sulham  any  ah.  lyate  | 6 Ajdmim  ary  ah 
snathayantam  atirad  dabhrebhir  anyah  pra  irinoti  bhuyasah  1 “ Indra 

213  In  A.V.  iv.  25,  1,  2,  Varuna  and  Vishnu  are  worshipped  together. 

214  Dharttard  c/iarshanlnam.  The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  Mitra  and  Varuna  in  v. 
67,  2 ; and  Varuna  is  called  charshani-dhrit,  “supporter  of  creatures,’’  in  iv.  1,  2. 
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and  "Vanina,  when  ye  formed  all  these  creatures  of  the  world  by  your 
power,  Mitra  waits  upon  Yaruna  with  tranquility,  whilst  the  other 
fierce  (god  i.e.  Indra)  is  resplendent  along  with  the'  Maruts.  6.  The 
one  overcomes  the  destructive  enemy ; the  other  with  few  repels  many.” 
vii.  83,  9 : Vrittrdni  anyah  samithesha  jiglmate  vratdni  anyah  abhi 
rakshate  sadu.  \ “ The  one  (Indra)  loves  to  slay  enemies  in  battle ; the 
other  (Yaruna)  always  maintains  his  ordinances.”  vii.  84,  2 : Pari  no 
helo  Varunasya  vrijyuh  urufh  nah  Indr  ah  krinavad  u lokam  | “Do  thou 
remove  from  us  the  wrath  of  Varuna ; may  Indra  open  to  us  an  ample 
space.”  vii.  85,  3 : Krishtlr  anyo  dhdrayati  praviktuh  vrittrdni  anyah 
apratlni  hanti  | “ The  one  sustains  the  separate  creatures ; the  other 
slays  unequalled  enemies.”  So,  too,  their  joint  action  is  described  in 
other  verses.  Thus  they  are  said  to  have  dug  the  channels  of  the 
rivers,  to  have  impelled  the  sun  in  the  sky  (vii.  82,  3 : anu  apurh 
khdni  atrintam  ojasu  a sUryam  airayatam  divi  prabhum),  and  to  have 
made  all  creatures  (ibid.  5).  All  the  other  gods  are  said  to  have 
infused  strength  and  vigour  into  these  two  in  the  highest  heaven 
(ibid.  2 : visve  devdsah  parame  vyomani  sam  vdm  ojo  vrishand  sam  balaiii 
dadhuh).  These  passages  are  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  the 
two  gods  were  felt  to  have  been  rivals,  and  that  the  author  of  the  hymn 
sought  to  reconcile  their  conflicting  claims,  but  they  are  not  conclusive, 
for  Vishnu  and  Indra  are  also  joined  together  in  the  same  way  in  some 
hymns,  i.  155 ; vi.  69 ; vii.  99,  4 ff.  (see  the  4th  Vol.  of  this  work,  pp. 
64,  71,  74  if.) ; as  are  also  Agni  and  Indra  in  others,  i.  21 ; i.  108;  i. 
109  ; iii.  12  ; v.  86 ; vi.  59  ; Indra  and  Vayu  in  iv.  46-48  ; Indra  and 
Pushan  in  vi.  57 ; Indra  and  Soma  in  vi.  72  ; vii.  104. 

A number  of  verses  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  Ilig-vcda  (viz.  i. 
133,  1 ; iv.  23,  7;  v.  2,  3 , vii.  18,  16;  x.  27,  6;  x.  48,  7)  in  which 
the  epithet  anindra,  “ one  who  is  no  worshipper  of  Indra,”  is  em- 
ployed ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is  applied  to  persons  who  were 
not  worshippers  of  Indra  in  particular,  as  distinguished  from  other 
Aryan  gods,  but  either  to  the  aboriginal  tribes,  who  did  not  worship 
either  him  or  any  other  Aryan  god,  or  to  irreligious  Aryas,  or  rather, 
perhaps  generally,  to  evil  spirits  as  the  enemies  of  Indra.  In  other 
places  (as  I have  above  noticed,  p.  104,)  we  find  sceptical  doubts  ex- 
pressed regarding  Indra. 

The  twelfth  hymn  of  the  second  book  is  devoted  to  the  glorification 
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of  Indra.  The  first  and  second  verses  are  as  follows : 1.  Yo  jdtah 
era  prathamo  manasvdn  devo  devdn  kratunu  paryabhushat  ] yasya  sush- 
mud  rodasl  abhyasetdm  nrimnasya  mahna  sa  jandsah  Indrah  | 2.  Yah 
prithivlm  vyathamdndm  adriihhad  yah  parvatan  prakupitun  aramndt  | 
yo  antarikshaih  vimame  varlyo  yo  dyam  astabhndt  sa  jandsah  Indrah  | 
“ 1.  He  who,  as  soon  as  horn,  the  first,  the  wise,  surpassed  the  gods  in 
force : at  whose  might  the  two  worlds  trembled,  through  the  greatness 
of  his  strength,  he,  o men,  is  Indra.  2.  He  who  fixed  the  quivering 
earth,  who  settled  the  agitated  mountains,  who  meted  out  the  vast 
atmosphere,  who  established  the  sky, — he,  o men,  is  Indra.”  The 
following  verses  all  end  in  the  same  way,  by  declaring  that  Indra  is  he 
who  had  performed  the  several  acts,  or  possessed  the  various  powers, 
which  they  specify.  This  might  appear  as  a polemical  assertion, 
against  gainsayers,  of  Indra’s  claims  to  recognition  as  a fit  object  of 
worship.215 

In  x.  48,  11,  Indra  is  introduced  as  saying:  Aditydndm  Vasundm 
rudriyandm  devo  devunaih  na  mindmi  dhuma  | te  mu  bhadrdya  savase 
tatakshur  apardjitam  astritam  ashulham  | “I,  a god,  do  not  assail  the 
rank  (or  glory)  of  the  Adityas,  the  Vasus,  or  the  sons  of  Hudra,  who 
have  fashioned  me  for  glorious  power,  and  made  me  unconquerable, 
irreversible,  and  unassailable.” 

In  viii.  51,  2,  it  is  said:  Aynjo  asamo  nrilhir  eJcah  krishtir  aydsyah  j 
purser  ati  pra  vavridhe  vised  jdtdni  ojasd  ityddi  | 7.  Yisve  te  Indra 
vlryam  devdh  anu  kraturh  daduh  ] 12.  Satyam  id  vai  u tam  vayarn 
Indram  stavdma  ndnritam  \ mahdn  asunvato  vadho  bliuri  jyotlmshi  sun- 
vatah  | “2.  Without  a fellow,  unequalled  by  men,  Indra,  alone,  un- 
conquered, has  surpassed  in  power  many  tribes  and  all  creatures.  7. 
All  the  gods  yield  to  the  Indra  in  valour  and  strength.  12.  May  we 
praise  Indra  truly  and  not  falsely : great  destruction  falls  upon  him 
who  pours  out  no  libations  to  Indra,216  while  he  who  does  offer  them  is 
blessed  with  abundant  light.” 

In  iv.  30,  1 ff.  Indra  is  described  as  having  no  superior  or  equal 
(Nakir  Indra  trad  uttaro  na  jydydn  asti  Vrittrahan  | nakir  era  yatha 

215  There  is  another  hymn  (s.  S6),  each  verse  of  which  ends  with  the  words  “Indra 
is  superior  to  all ; ” but  the  drift  of  the  hymn  is  too  obscure  to  admit  of  my  deter- 
mining whether  it  has  any  polemical  tendency  or  not. 

216  This  sentiment  appears  to  be  repeated  from  i.  101,  4. 
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tv  am),  and  as  having  alone  conquered  all  the  gods  in  battle.  And  in 
vii.  21,  7,  it  is  said  that  even  the  former  gods  subordinated  their  powers 
to  his  divine  glory  and  kingly  dignity  ( deeds  chit  te  asuryydya  purve 
anu  Jcshattraya  mamire  sahdmsi).  In  the  following  passages  (formerly 
quoted  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  85  ff.),  it  is  said  that  all 
of  the  gods  are  unable  to  frustrate  the  mighty  deeds  and  counsels 
of  Indra  (ii.  32,  4) ; that  no  one,  whether  god  or  man,  either  sur- 
passes or  equals  him  (vi.  30,  4) ; that  no  one,  celestial  or  terrestrial, 
has  been  bom,  or  shall  be  born,  like  to  him  (vii.  32,  23) ; and  that  by 
battle  he  has  acquired  ample  space  (or  wealth)  for  the  gods  (vii.  98,  3). 
It  is  even  said  (i.  101,  3)  that  Varuna  and  Surya  are  subject  to  the 
command  of  Indra  ( yasya  vrate  Varuno  yasya  Suryah) ; and  in  x.  89, 
8,  9,  the  latter  is  besought  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  Mitra,  Aryaman, 
and  Varuna  (thereby  evincing,  of  course,  his  superiority  to  those  three 
gods)  ( pra  ye  Alitrasya  Varunasya  dhuma  yujaiii  na  jandh  minanti 
Alitram  | 9.  Pra  ye  ATitram  pra  Aryamanam  durevdh  pra  sangirah  pra 
Varunam  minanti  \ ni  amitreshu  vadham  Indra  tumram  vrishan  vrishdnam 
arusham  iislhi). 

All  these  texts,  however,  which  are  so  laudatory  of  Indra,  may  be 
paralleled  in  the  Rig-veda,  not  only  by  similar  ones  referring  to  Mitra 
and  Varuna  (as  we  have  seen  above),  but  also  by  a farther  set  of  texts, 
in  which  other  gods  are  magnified  in  the  same  style  of  panegyric. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Indian  poets  to  exag- 
gerate 217  (in  a manner  which  renders  them  often  mutually  inconsistent) 
the  attributes  of  the  particular  deity  who  happens  at  the  moment  to  be 
the  object  of  celebration.  Thus  in  ii.  38,  9,  it  is  said  that  neither 
Indra,  Varuna,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  nor  Rudra  can  resist  the  ordinance  of 
Savitri  {na  yasya  Indro  Varuno  na  Alitro  vratam  Aryamd  na  minanti 
Rudrah ) ; and  in  vii.  38,  4,  that  the  divine  Aditi,  and  the  kings  Varuna, 
Mitra,  and  Aryaman  unite  to  magnify  the  same  deity  {abhi  yarn  devl 
Aditih  grindti  savam  devasya  Savitur  jushunu  | abhi  samrujo  Varuno 
grinanti  abhi  Alitrdso  Aryamd  sajoshuh).  Again,  in  i.  156,  4,  it  is 
declared  that  king  Varuna  and  the  Asvins  submit  to  the  power  of 
Vishnu  {tarn  asya  ruju  Varunas  tarn  Asvind  kratum  sachante  Alurutasya 
vedhasah).  In  l.  141,  9,  Varuna,  Mitra,  and  Aryaman  are  said  to 
triumph  through  Agni  when  he  blazes  forth  ( tvayu  hi  Ague  Varuno 
317  See  Muller’s  Anc.  Ind.  Lit.  pp.  532  ff. 
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dhritavrato  Mitrah  sdsadre  Aryamd).  In  iv.  5,  4,  the  same  god  is 
besought  to  consume  those  enemies  who  menace  the  stable  abodes 818  of 
Varuna  and  the  wise  Mitra  ( pra  tun  Agnir  hahhasat  . . . pra  ye  mi- 
nanti  Varunasya  dhdma  priyd  Mitrasya  chetato  dhruvani).  If,  therefore, 
we  were  to  infer  from  passages  like  i.  101,  3 (which  declares  Yaruna 
and  Surya  to  be  subject  to  Indra),  that  the  worship  of  Indra  was 
beginning  to  gain  ground  on  that  of  Varuna,  we  should  have,  in  like 
manner,  to  conclude  from  the  other  texts  just  cited,  that  the  worship 
of  Savitri,  or  Vishnu,  or  Agni,  was  beginning  to  supersede  that  of  all 
the  other  deities  who  are  there  subordinated  to  them,  not  excepting 
Indra  himself. 

(12)  Indra  as  represented  in  the  hymns  ; — a metrical  shetch. 

In  the  following  verses  I have  endeavoured  to  combine  in  one 
picture  the  most  salient  and  characteristic  points  in  the  represen- 
tations of  Indra,  which  are  contained  in  the  hymns.  It  will  be  seen 
that  some  parts  of  the  sketch  are  translations,  nearly  literal,  of  verses 
occurring  there ; that  other  portions  are  condensed  summaries  of  epi- 
thets, or  descriptions,  which  are  by  far  too  numerous  and  too  similar 
to  each  other  to  be  all  reproduced  in  detail ; and  that  a third  class  of 
passages  contains  an  amplification,  and  not  an  approximate  rendering, 
of  the  texts  of  the  original  on  which  they  are  founded. 

(1)  Invitation  of  Indra  to  the  sacrifice. 

Hear,  Indra,  mighty  Thunderer,  hear, 

Bright  regent  of  the  middle  sphere  ; 

List  while  we  sweetly  sing  thy  praise, 

In  new,  and  well-constructed,  lays, 

Hymns  deftly  framed  by  poet  skilled, 

As  artizans  a chariot  build. 

Come,  Indra,  come,  thou  much-invoked, 

Our  potent  hymn  thy  steeds  has  yoked  ; 

Thy  golden  car  already  waits 
Thy  pleasure  at  thy  palace-gates  : 

213  Ordinances. — Roth,  s.v.  dhaman . 
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Friend  Indra,  from  the  sky  descend, 

Thy  course  propitious  hither  bend ; 

Come  straight,  and  may  no  rival  priest 
Prevail  to  draw  thee  from  our  feast. 

Let  no  one  catch  thee  unawares, 

Like  bird  the  artful  fowler  snares. 

All  is  prepared  ; the  Soma  draught 
Is  sweet  as  thou  hast  ever  quaffed ; 

And  we  will  feed  with  com,  and  tend, 
Thy  coursers  at  their  journey’s  end. 

Put,  Indra,  though  of  us  thou  thinkest, 
And  our  libations  gladly  drinkest, 

We,  mortal  men,  can  only  share 
A humble  portion  of  thy  care. 

We  know  how  many  potent  ties 
Enchain  thee  in  thy  paradise. 

Thou  hast  at  home  a lovely  wife, 

The  charm  and  solace  of  thy  life  ; 

Thou  hast  a ceaseless  round  of  joys, 
Which  all  thy  circling  hours  employs — 
Joys  such  as  gods  immortal  know, 
Unguessed  by  mortals  here  below. 

Put,  brother  Indra,  come,  benign, 
Accept  our  gifts,  thou  friend  divine. 
Come,  Indra,  come  in  eager  haste, 

Our  hymns  to  hear,  our  food  to  taste, 
Like  lover  lured  by  female  charms, 

Who  rushes  to  his  mistress’  arms. 
Accept  our  sweet  and  grateful  song ; 
Come,  we  will  not  detain  thee  long. 

(2)  Indra? & birth. 

Hear,  Indra,  while  thy  birth  we  sing, 
The  deeds,  thy  greatness,  glorious  king. 
Old  father  Sky219  and  mother  Earth 
Poth  quaked,  confounded  at  thy  birth. 

219  Dyaus  = Zeus. 
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The  Sky  exclaimed,  at  that  great  sight, 

“ Thy  father  was  a stalwart  wight  ; 

Of  most  consummate  skill  was  he, 

The  god  whose  genius  fashioned  thee.” 

This  infant  of  unrivalled  force 
Sprang  forth  from  a transcendant  source. 

A blessed  mother  bore  the  child, 

And  fondly  on  her  offspring  smiled, 

Poretelling  then,  with  pride  and  joy, 

The  might  and  glory  of  the  boy. 

He  needed  not  a tedious  length 
Of  autumns  to  mature  his  strength ; 

His  force  he  felt  as  soon  as  bom, 

And  laughed  all  hostile  powers  to  scorn. 
Grasping  his  deadly  shafts,  in  pride 
Of  prowess,  thus  the  infant  cried : — 

“ Where,  mother,  dwell  those  warriors  fierce 
Whose  haughty  hearts  these  bolts  must  pierce  ?” 
And  when  thy  father  proved  thy  foe, 

Thy  fury,  Indra,  laid  him  low. 

Who  vainly  sought  thy  life  to  take, 

When  thou  didst  sleep,  when  thou  didst  wake  ? 
Who,  Indra,  in  his  vengeful  mood, 

Thy  mother  doomed  to  widowhood  ? 

What  god  stood  by,  thy  wrath  to  fire, 

When,  seizing  by  the  foot  thy  sire, 

Thou  smot’st  him  dead,  in  youthful  ire  ? 

(3)  Indra' s arrival. 

Fulfilling  now  our  ardent  prayer, 

The  god  approaches  through  the  air. 

On,  on,  he  comes,  majestic,  bright, 

Our  longed-for  friend  appears  in  sight. 

His  brilliant  form,  beheld  afar, 

Towers  stately  on  his  golden  car. 

Fair  sunlike  lustre,  godlike  grace, 

And  martial  fire  illume  his  face. 
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Yet  not  one  form  alone  he  bears, 

But  various  shapes  of  glory  wears,. 

His  aspects  changing  at  his  will, 
Transmuted,  yet  resplendent  still. 

In  warlike  semblance  see  him  stand, 

Bed  lightnings  wielding  in  his  hand. 

The  heavenly  steeds,  his  shining  team, 

With  all  the  peacock’s  colours  gleam. 
Besistless,  snorting,  on  they  fly, 

As  swift  as  thought,  across  the  sky ; 

And  soon  bring  nigh  their  mighty  lord, 

To  us,  his  friends,  a friend  adored. 

How  Indra  from  the  sky  descends ; 

Yes,  yes,  to  us  his  way  he  wends. 

Although  we  see  him  not,  we  know 
He  now  is  present  here  below. 

Within  our  hallowed  precincts  placed, 

He  longs  our  grateful  feast  to  taste. 

(4)  Indra  invited  to  drink  the  Soma  draught. 

Thou,  Indra,  oft  of  old  hast  quaffed 
With  keen  delight  our  Soma  draught. 

All  gods  the  luscious  Soma  love, 

But  thou  all  other  gods  above. 

Thy  mother  knew  how  well  this  juice 
Was  fitted  for  her  infant’s  use. 

Into  a cup  she  crushed  the  sap, 

Which  thou  didst  sip  upon  her  lap. 

Yes,  Indra,  on  thy  natal  morn, 

The  very  hour  that  thou  wast  born, 

Thou  didst  those  jovial  tastes  display 
Which  still  survive  in  strength  to-day. 

And  once,  thou  prince  of  genial  souls, 

Hen  say  thou  drainedst  thirty  bowls. 

To  thee  the  soma-draughts  proceed, 

As  streamlets  to  the  lake  they  feed, 

Or  rivers  to  the  ocean  speed. 
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Our  cup  is  foaming  to  the  brim 
With  Soma  pressed  to  sound  of  hymn. 
Come,  drink,  thy  utmost  craving  slake, 
Like  thirsty  stag  in  forest  lake, 

Or  hull  that  roams  in  arid  waste, 

And  bums  the  cooling  brook  to  taste. 
Indulge  thy  taste,  and  quaff  at  will , 
Drink,  drink  again,  profusely  swill, 
Drink,  thy  capacious  stomach  fill. 

(5)  Praise  of  Soma. 

This  Soma  is  a god ; he  cures 
The  sharpest  ills  that  man  endures. 

He  heals  the  sick,  the  sad  he  cheers, 

He  nerves  the  weak,  dispels  their  fears, 
The  faint  with  martial  ardour  fires, 
With  lofty  thoughts  the  hard  inspires, 
The  soul  from  earth  to  heaven  he  lifts  ; 
So  great  and  wondrous  are  his  gifts. 
Men  feel  the  god  within  their  veins, 
And  cry  in  loud  exulting  strains : 

“ We’ve  quaffed  the  Soma  bright, 

And  are  immortal  grown ; 

We’ve  entered  into  light. 

And  all  the  gods  have  known. 

What  mortal  now  can  harm, 

Or  foeman  vex  us  more  ? 

Through  thee  beyond  alarm 
Immortal  god,  we  soar.” 

The  gods  themselves  with  pleasure  feel 
King  Soma’s  influence  o’er  them  steal ; 
And  Indra  once,  as  bards  have  told, 
Thus  sang  in  merry  mood  of  old  : — 

(6)  Indra' a drinking-song. 

“ Yes,  yes,  I will  he  generous  now, 
And  grant  the  bard  a horse  and  cow  : 
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I’ve  quaffed  the  soma-draught. 

These  draughts  impel  me  with  the  force 
Of  blasts  that  sweep  in  furious  course  : 

I’ve  quaffed  the  soma-draught. 

They  drive  me  like  a car  that  speeds, 

When  whirled  along  by  flying  steeds. 

These  hymns  approach  me  fondly  now, 

As  hastes  to  calf  the  mother-cow. 

I turn  them  over  as  I muse, 

As  carpenter  the  log  he  hews. 

The  tribes  of  men,  the  nations  all, 

I count  as  something  very  small. 

Both  worlds,  how  vast  soe’er  they  be, 

Don’t  equal  even  the  half  of  me. 

The  heaven  in  greatness  I surpass, 

And  this  broad  earth,  though  vast  her  mass, 

Come,  let  me  as  a plaything  seize, 

And  toss  her  wheresoe’er  I please. 

Come,  let  me  smite  with  vigorous  blow, 

And  send  her  flying  to  and  fro. 

My  half  is  in  the  heavenly  sphere, 

I’ve  drawn  the  other  half  down  here. 

How  great  my  glory  and  my  power ! 

Aloft  into  the  skies  I tower. 

I’m  ready  now  to  mount  in  air, 

Oblations  to  the  gods  to  bear  : 

I’ve  quaffed  the  Soma-draught.220 

(7)  Indr  a drinJcs  the  libation. 

And  not  in  vain  the  mortal  prays,, 

Tor  nothing  loth  the  god  obeys, 

The  proffered  bowl  he  takes ; 

Well  trained  the  generous  juice  to  draitq 
He  quaffs  it  once,  he  quaffs  again, 

Till  all  his  thirst  he  slakes. 

K0  This  “drinking  song”  is  a translation,  as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  91,  nearly 
literal,  of  the  119th  hymn  of  the  10th  Book  of  the  Rig-veda. 
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And  soon  its  power  the  Soma  shows, 

Through  Indra’s  veins  the  influence  flows, 

With  fervour  flushed  he  stands  ; 

His  forehead  glows,  his  eyes  are  fired, 

His  mighty  frame  with  force  inspired, 

His  towering  form  expands. 

He  straightway  calls  his  brave  allies, 

To  valorous  deeds  exhorts,  and  cries — 

“ Stride,  Vishnu,  forward  stride  ; 

Come,  Maruts,  forth  with  me  to  war, 

See  yonder  Vrittra  stands  afar, 

And  waits  the  coming  of  my  car ; 

We  soon  shall  crush  his  pride.” 

(8)  Indra,  attended  ly  the  Maruts , sets  out  to  encounter  Vrittra. 

Amid  the  plaudits,  long  and  loud, 

Which  burst  from  all  the  heavenly  crowd, 

Charmed  by  the  sweet  and  magic  sound 
Of  hymns  pronounced  by  bards  renowned, 

Viewed  by  admiring  troops  of  friends, 

The  valiant  god  his  car  ascends. 

Swept  by  his  fervid  bounding  steeds. 

Athwart  the  shy  the  hero  speeds. 

The  Harut-hosts  his  escort  form, 

Impetuous  spirits  of  the  storm. 

On  flashing  lightning-cars  they  ride, 

And  gleam  in  warlike  pomp  and  pride  : 

Each  head  a golden  helmet  crests, 

And  glittering  mail  adorns  their  breasts; 

Spears  on  their  shoulders  rest,  their  hands 
Bear  arrows,  bows,  and  lightning-brands. 

Bright  tinkling  anklets  deck  their  feet, 

And  thought  than  they  is  not  more  fleet ; 

Like  lions’  roar  their  voice  of  doom  ; 

With  iron  force  their  teeth  consume. 

The  hills,  the  earth  itself,  they  shake, 

All  creatures  at  their  coming  quake ; 
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Their  headlong  fury  none  can  stay, 

All  obstacles  are  swept  away. 

The  forest’s  leafy  monarchs  tall 
Before  their  onset  crashing  fall, 

As  when  in  fierce  destructive  mood 
Wild  elephants  invade  a wood. 

(9)  Indr  a' 8 conflict  with  Vrittra . 

Who  is  it  that,  without  alarm, 

Defies  the  might  of  Indra’s  arm ; 

That  stands  and  sees  without  dismay 
The  approaching  Haruts’  dread  array; 

That  does  not  shun,  in  wild  affright, 

The  terrors  of  the  deadly  fight  ? 

’Tis  Vrittra,221  he  whose  magic  powers 
From  earth  withhold  the  genial  showers, 

Of  mortal  men  the  foe  malign, 

And  rival  of  the  race  divine, 

Whose  demon  hosts  from  age  to  age 
With  Indra  war  unceasing  wage, 

Who,  times  unnumbered,  crushed  and  slain. 

Is  ever  newly  bom  again, 

And  evermore  renews  the  strife 
In  which  again  he  forfeits  life. 

Perched  on  a steep  aerial  height, 

Shone  Vrittra’ s stately  fortress  bright. 

Upon  the  wall,  in  martial  mood, 

The  bold  gigantic  demon  stood, 

Confiding  in  his  magic  arts, 

And  armed  with  store  of  fiery  darts. 

And  then  was  seen  a dreadful  sight, 

When  god  and  demon  met  in  fight. 

His  sharpest  missiles  Vrittra  shot, 

His  thunderbolts  and  lightnings  hot 
He  hurled  as  thick  as  rain. 

221  The  demon  who  personifies  drought,  and  is  also  called  S'ushna  and  Ahi. 
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The  god  his  fiercest  rage  defied, 

His  blunted  weapons  glanced  aside, 

At  Indra  launched  in  vain. 

"When  thus  he  long  had  vainly  toiled, 

"When  all  his  weapons  had  recoiled, 

His  final  efforts  had  been  foiled, 

And  all  his  force  consumed, — 

In  gloomy  and  despairing  mood 
The  baffled  demon  helpless  stood, 

And  knew  his  end  was  doomed. 

The  lightnings  then  began  to  flash, 

The  direful  thunderbolts  to  crash, 

By  Indra  proudly  hurled. 

The  gods  themselves  with  awe  were  stilled 
And  stood  aghast,  and  terror  filled 
The  universal  world. 

Even  Tvashtri  sage,  whose  master-hand 
Had  forged  the  bolts  his  art  had  planned, 
"Who  well  their  temper  knew, — 

Quailed  when  he  heard  the  dreadful  clang 
That  through  the  quivering  welkin  rang, 

As  o’er  the  sky  they  flew. 

And  who  the  arrowy  shower  could  stand, 
Discharged  by  Indra’s  red  right  hand, — 
The  thunderbolts  with  hundred  joints, 

The  iron  shafts  with  thousand  points, 
"Which  blaze  and  hiss  athwart  the  sky, 
Swift  to  their  mark  unerring  fly, 

And  lay  the  proudest  foemen  low, 

With  sudden  and  resistless  blow, 

Whose  very  sound  can  put  to  flight 
The  fools  who  dare  the  Thunderer’s  might  ? 
And  soon  the  knell  of  Vrittra’s  doom 
Was  sounded  by  the  clang  and  boom 
Of  Indra’s  iron  shower ; 

Pierced,  cloven,  crushed,  with  horrid  yell. 
The  dying  demon  headlong  fell 
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Down  from  his  cloud-built  tower. 

Now  bound  by  S'ushna’s  spell  no  more, 

The  clouds  discharge  their  liquid  store  ; 

And,  long  by  torrid  sunbeams  baked, 

The  plains  by  copious  showers  are  slaked ; 
The  rivers  swell,  and  sea-ward  sweep 
Their  turbid  torrents  broad  and  deep. 

The  peasant  views,  with  deep  delight 
And  thankful  heart,  the  auspicious  sight. 

His  leafless  fields,  so  sere  and  sad, 

Will  soon  with  waving  crops  he  clad, 

And  mother  Earth,  now  brown  and  hare, 

A robe  of  brilliant  green  will  wear. 

And  now  the  clouds  disperse,  the  blue 
Of  heaven  once  more  comes  forth  to  view. 
The  sun  shines  out,  all  nature  smiles, 
Redeemed  from  Vrittra’s  power  and  wiles  ; 
The  gods,  with  gratulations  meet, 

And  loud  acclaim,  the  victor  greet ; 

While  Indra’s  mortal  votaries  sing 
The  praises  of  their  friend  and  king. 

The  frogs,  too,  dormant  long,  awake, 

And  floating  on  the  brimming  lake, 

In  loud  responsive  croak  Unite, 

And  swell  the  chorus  of  delight. 

(10)  Indra's  greatness. 

What  poet  now,  what  sage  of  old, 

The  greatness  of  that  god  hath  told, 

Who  from  his  body  vast  gave  birth 
To  father  Sky  and  mother  Earth  ; 

Who  hung  the  heavens  in  empty  space, 

And  gave  the  earth  a stable  base  ; 

Who  framed  and  lighted  up  the  sun, 

And  made  a path  for  him  to  run  ; 

Whose  power  transcendent,  since  their  birth 
Asunder  holds  the  heaven  and  earth, 
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As  chariot-wheels  are  kept  apart 
By  axles  framed  hy  workmen’s  art  ? 

In  greatness  who  with  Him  can  vie, 

Who  fills  the  earth,  the  air,  the  sky, 

Whose  presence  unpercem-d  extends 
Beyond  the  world’s  remotest  ends  ? 

A hundred  earths,  if  such  there  be, 

A hundred  skies  fall  short  of  thee  ; 

A thousand  suns  would  not  outshine 
The  effulgence  of  thy  light  divine. 

The  worlds,  which  mortals  boundless  deem, 
To  thee  hut  as  a handful  seem. 

Thou,  Indra,  art  without  a peer 
On  earth,  or  yonder  heavenly  sphere. 

Thee,  god,  such  matchless  powers  adorn, 
That  thou  without  a foe  wast  horn. 

Thou  art  the  universal  lord, 

By  gods  revered,  hy  men  adored. 

Should  all  the  other  gods  conspire, 

They  could  not  frustrate  thy  desire. 

The  circling  years,  which  wear  away 
All  else,  to  thee  bring  no  decay  ; 

Thou  bloomest  on  in  youthful  force, 

WTiile  countless  ages  run  their  course. 
TJnvexed  by  cares,  or  fears,  or  strife, 

In  bliss  serene  flows  on  thy  life. 

(11)  Indra' s relations  to  his  worshippers. 

Thou,  Indra,  art  a friend,  a brother, 

A kinsman  dear,  a father,  mother. 

Though  thou  hast  troops  of  friends,  yet  we 
Can  boast  no  other  friend  hut  thee. 

With  this  our  hymn  thy  skirt  we  grasp, 

As  hoys  their  father’s  garments  clasp  ; 

Our  ardent  prayers  thy  form  embrace, 

As  women’s  arms  their  lords  enlace ; 
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They  round  thee  cling  with  gentle  force, 

Like  saddle-girth  around  a horse. 

With  faith  we  claim  thine  aid  divine, 

For  thou  art  ours,  and  we  are  thine. 

Thou  art  not  deaf ; though  far  away, 

Thou  hearest  all,  whate’er  we  pray. 

And  be  not  like  a lazy  priest, 

Who  battens  at  the  dainty  feast, 

Sits  still  in  self-indulgent  ease, 

And  only  cares  himself  to  please. 

Come,  dole  not  out  with  niggard  hand 
The  brilliant  boons  at  thy  command. 

Thy  gracious  hands  are  wont  to  grant 
Profusely  all  thy  servants  want. 

Why  is  it,  then,  thou  sittest  still, 

And  dost  not  now  our  hopes  fulfil  ? 

If  I were  thou,  and  thou  wert  I, 

My  suppliant  should  not  vainly  cry. 

Wert  thou  a mortal,  I divine, 

In  want  I ne’er  would  let  thee  pine. 

Had  I,  like  thee,  unbounded  power, 

I gifts  on  all  my  friends  would  shower. 

Shed  wealth,  as  trees,  when  shaken,  rain 
Their  ripe  fruit  down  upon  the  plain. 

Thy  strong  right  hand,  great  god,  we  hold 
With  eager  grasp,  imploring  gold. 

Thou  canst  our  longings  all  fulfil, 

If  such  shall  only  be  thy  will. 

Like  headlong  bull’s,  thy  matchless  force 
Strikes  all  things  down  that  bar  thy  course. 
Art  thou  to  gracious  acts  inclined  ? 

Then  who  shall  make  thee  change  thy  mind  ? 
Abundant  aids  shoot  forth  from  thee, 

As  leafy  boughs  from  vigorous  tree. 

To  wifeless  men  thou  givest  wives, 

And  joyful  mak’st  their  joyless  lives. 
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Thou  givest  sons,  courageous,  strong, 

To  guard  their  aged  sires  from  wrong. 

Lands,  jewels,  horses,  herds  of  kine, — 

All  kinds  of  wealth  are  gifts  of  thine. 

Thy  friend  is  never  slain  ; his  might 
Is  never  worsted  in  the  fight. 

Yes,  those  who  in  the  battle’s  shock, 

Thine  aid,  victorious  god,  invoke, 

With  force  inspired,  with  deafening  shout 
Of  triumph,  put  their  foes  to  rout. 

Thou  blessest  those  thy  praise  who  sing, 

And  plenteous  gifts  devoutly  bring ; 

Hut  thou  chastisest  all  the  proud, 

The  niggard,  and  the  faithless  crowd, 

Who  thine  existence  doubt,  and  cry 
In  scorn,  “ No  Indra  rules  on  high.” 

The  rich  can  ne’er  thy  favourites  be, 

The  rich  who  never  think  of  thee. 

When  storms  are  lulled,  and  skies  are  bright, 
Wine-swillers  treat  thee  with  despite. 

When  clouds  collect  and  thunders  roar, 

The  scoffers  tremble  and  adore. 

No  deed  is  done  but  thou  dost  see ; 

No  word  is  said  unheard  by  thee. 

The  fates  of  mortals  thou  dost  wield ; 

To  thy  decree  the  strongest  yield. 

Thou  dost  the  high  and  fierce  abase, 

The  lowly  raisest  in  their  place. 

But  thy  true  friends  secure  repose, 

By  thee  redeemed  from  all  their  woes, 

From  straits  brought  forth  to  ample  room, 

To  glorious  light  from  thickest  gloom. 

And  thou  dost  view  with  special  grace, 

The  fair-complexioned  Aryan  race, 

Who  own  the  gods,  their  laws  obey, 

And  pious  homage  duly  pay. 
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Thou  giv’st  us  horses,  cattle,  gold, 

As  thou  didst  give  our  sires  of  old. 

Thou  sweep’st  away  the  dark-skinned  brood, 
Inhuman,  lawless,  senseless,  rude, 

Who  know  not  Indra,  hate  his  friends, 

And  spoil  the  race  which  he  defends. 

Chase,  far  away  the  robbers  chase, 

Slay  those  barbarians  black  and  base ; 

And  save  us,  Indra,  from  the  spite 
Of  sprites  that  haunt  us  in  the  night, 

Our  rites  disturb  by  contact  vile, 

Our  hallowed  offerings  defile. 

Preserve  us,  friend,  dispel  our  fears, 

And  let  us  live  a hundred  years. 

And  when  our  earthly  course  we’ve  rim, 
And  gain’d  the  region  of  the  Sun, 

Then  let  us  live  in  ceaseless  glee, 

Sweet  nectar  quaffing  there  with  thee. 
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PARJANYA. 

The  following  hymn,  R.V.  v.  83,  affords  a picturesque  description  of 
Paijanya,  the  thundering  rain-god  : 

v.  83,  1.  Achha  vada  tavasarh  girbhir  abhih  stuhi  Parjanyam  namasd 
dvivdsa  | kanikradad  vrishabho  jiraddnuh  reto  dadhdti  osliadhlshu  gar- 
bham  \ 2.  Vi  vrikshdn  hanti  uta  hanti  rakshaso  visvarn  bibhdya  bhuvanam 
mahdvadhat  \ uta  andgdh  ishate  vrishnydvato  yat  Parjanyah  stanayan 
hanti  dushkritah  | 3.  Rathiva  kasayd  ’ svan  abhikshipann  avir  dutdn 
krinute  varshydn  aha  | durdt  simhasya  stanathdh  ud  irate  yat  Parjanyah 
krinute  varshyam  nabhah  \ 4.  Pra  vdtdh  vdnti  patayanti  vidyutah  ud 
oshadhir  jihate  pinvate  svah  | ira  vihasmai  bhuvandya  jdyate  yat  Par- 
janyah prithivim  retasa  ’ vati  | 5.  Tasya  vrate  prithivi  namnamiti  yasya 
vrate  iaphavaj  jarbhuriti  | yasya  vrate  oshadhir  visvarupdh  sa  nah  Par- 
janya  mahi  sarma  yachha  \ 6.  Divo  no  vrishtim  Maruto  raridhvam  pra 
pinvata  vrishno  asvasya  dhdrdh  \ arvdh  etena  stanayitnund  a ihi  apo 
nishinchann  asurah  pita  nah  | 7.  AIM  kranda  stanaya  garbham  a dhdh 
udanvatd  pari  diya  rathena  | dritirh  su  karsha  nishitam  nyancham  samah 
bhavantu  udvato  nipaddh  | 8.  Mahdntam  kosam  ud  acha  nishincha  syan- 
dantdm  kulydh  vishitdh  purastdt  | ghritena  dyavd-prithivi  vi  undhi 
suprapdnam  bhavatu  aghnydbhyah  \ 9.  Yat  Parjanya  kanikradat  stana- 
yan harhsi  dushkritah  | prati  idarh  visvarn  modate  yat  kincha  prithivydm 
adhi  | 10.  Avar  shir  varsham  ud  u su  gribhdya  akar  dhanvdni  ati 
etavai  u \ ajijanah  oshadhir  bhojandya  kam  uta  prajubhyo  avido  ma- 
nishdrn  \ 

1.  “Address  the  powerful  (god)  with  these  words;  laud  Prajanya; 
worship  him  with  reverence  : the  procreative  and  stimulating  fructifier, 
resounding,  sheds  his  seed  and  impregnates  the  plants.  2.  He  splits 
the  trees,  he  destroys  the  Rakshascs ; the  whole  creation  is  afraid  of 
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the  mighty  stroke;  even  the  innocent  man  flees  before  the  vigorous 
god,  when  Paijanya  thundering  smites  the  evil  doers.222  3.  Like  a 
charioteer  urging  forward  his  horses  with  a whip,  the  god  brings  into 
view  his  showery  scouts.  From  afar  the  lion’s  roarings  arise,  when 
Paijanya  charges  the  clouds  with  rain.  4.  The  winds  blow,  the 
lightnings  fall,  the  plants  shoot  up ; the  heaven  fructifies  ; food  is  pro- 
duced for  all  created  things,  when  Parjanya,  thundering,  replenishes 
the  earth  with  moisture.  5.  Parjanya,  before  whose  agency  the  earth 
bows  down,  at  whose  operation  all  hoofed  cattle  quiver ; by  whose 
action  plants  (spring  up)  of  every  form  ; do  thou  grant  us  thy  mighty 
protection.  6.  Grant  to  us,  Maruts,  the  rain  of  the  sky ; replenish 
the  streams  of  the  procreative  horse  ; come  hither  with  this  thy 
thunder,  our  divine  father,  shedding  waters.  7.  Resound,  thunder, 
impregnate,  rush  hither  and  thither  with  thy  watery  chariot.  Draw 
on  forward  with  thee  thy  opened  and  inverted  water-skin ; let  the  hills 
and  dales  be  levelled.  8.  Raise  aloft  thy  vast  water- vessel,  and  pour 
down  showers ; let  the  discharged  rivulets  roll  on  forward ; moisten  the 
heaven  and  earth  with  fatness ; let  there  be  well-filled  drinking-places 
for  the  cows.  9.  When  thou,  Parjanya,  resounding  and  thundering, 
dost  slay  the  evil-doers,  the  whole  universe  rejoices,  whatever  lives  upon 
the  earth.  10.  Thou  hast  shed  down  rain;  now  desist;  thou  hast 
made  the  waterless  wastes  fit  to  be  traversed;  thou  hast  generated 
plants  for  food,  and  thou  hast  fulfilled  the  desires  of  living  creatures.” 223 

Paijanya  is  also  celebrated  in  two  other  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  viz., 
vii.  101,  102.  The  latter  consists  of  only  three  verses,  and  the  former 
is  less  spirited  and  poetical  than  that  which  I have  translated.  It 
assigns  to  Parjanya,  however,  several  grander  epithets  and  functions 
than  are  found  in  the  other,  as  it  represents  this  deity  as  the  lord  of 
all  moving  creatures  (vii.  101,2:  yo  visvasya  jagato  dev  ah  Ise) ; declares 

222  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  to  understand  evildoers  here, 
and  in  verse  9,  of  the  cloud  demons,  who  withold  rain,  or  simply  of  the  malignant 
clouds,  as  Sayana  in  his  explanation  of  verse  9 ( papalcrito  meg  ha  n)  does.  The  poet 
may  naturally  have  supposed  that  it  was  exclusively  or  principally  the  wicked  who 
were  struck  down  by  thunderbolts.  Dr.  Biihler  thinks  the  cloud-demons  are  meant 
(Orient  und  Occident,  i.  217,  note  2). 

223  This  last  clause  is  translated  according  to  Professor  Roth’s  explanation,  s.v. 
manlsha.  Wilson,  following  Sayana,  renders  “ verily  thou  hast  obtained  laudation 
from  the  people,”  and  Dr.  Biihler  gives  the  same  sense  : “ thou  hast  received  praise 
from  the  creatures.”  Prajabhyah  may  of  course  be  either  a dative  or  ablative. 
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that  all  worlds  (or  creatures),  and  the  three  spheres  abide  in  him  (ibid. 
4 : yasmin  visvani  Ihuvanani  tasthus  tisro  dyavah) ; that  in  him  is  the 
soul  of  all  things  moving  and  stationary  224  (ibid.  6 : tasminn  utma 
jagatas  tastushas  cha) ; and  designates  him  as  the  independent  monarch 
(ibid.  5 : svardje).  In  vii.  102,  1,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Dyaus  or  the 
Sky  (Divas  putraya).  Parjanya  is  also  mentioned  in  various  detached 
verses  in  the  R.V.,  viz.  iv.  57,  8 ; v.  63,  4,  6 ; vi.  52,  6 ; vii.  35,  10 ; 
viii.  6,  1;  viii.  21,  18;  ix.  2,  9;  ix.  22,  2;  x.  66,  6;  x.  98,  1,  8; 
x.  169,  2.  In  vi.  49,  6;  vi.  50,  12;  x.  65,  9 ; x.  66,  10,  he  is  con- 
joined with  Vata  the  wind  ( Parjanya-vata , Vuta-parjanya ),  and  in  vi. 
52,  16,  with  Agni  (Agniparjanyau).  In  ix.  82,  3,  he  is  called  the 
father  of  the  great  leafy  plant  soma  (Parjanyah  pita  mahishasya  par- 
ninah  [ compare  ix.  113,  3). 

Parjanya  forms  the  subject  of  two  papers  by  Dr.  G.  Biihler,  the  one 
in  English  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Philological  Society  for 
1859,  pp.  154  ff.,  and  the  other  in  German  in  Benfey’s  Orient  und 
Occident,  vol.  i.  (1862)  pp.  214  ff.  The  latter  of  these  papers  is  not 
however,  a translation  of  the  former.  The  former  contains  an  English 
version  of  the  hymns  B..V.  v.  83  ; vii.  101,  and  vii.  102;  to  which  the 
German  article  adds  a translation  of  A.Y.  iv.  15,  a hymn  consisting  of 
sixteen  verses.  The  English  paper  contains  a comparison  of  Parjanya 
with  the  Lithuanian  god  Perkunas,  the  god  of  thunder,  which  is  not 
reproduced  in  the  German  essay.  Dr.  Biihler  holds  Parjanya  to  have 
been  decidedly  distinct  from  Indra  (Transact.  Phil.  Soc.  p.  167,  and 
Or.  und  Occ.  229).  In  the  English  paper  he  says  (p.  161) : “ Taking 
a review  of  the  whole,  we  find  that  Parjanya  is  a god  who  presides 
over  the  lightning,  the  thunder,  the  rain,  and  the  procreation  of  plants 
and  living  creatures.  But  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  he  is  ori- 
ginally a god  of  the  rain,  or  a god  of  the  thunder.”  He  inclines  how- 
ever to  think  that  from  the  etymology  of  his  name,  and  the  analogy 
between  him  and  Perkunas,  he  was  originally  the  thunder-god  (pp. 
161-167).  In  his  German  essay,  his  conclusion  is  (p.  226)  that 
Paijanya  is  “ the  god  of  thunderstorms  and  rain,  the  generator  and 
nourisher  of  plants  and  living  creatures.” 


821  Compare  i.  115,  1,  where  the  same  thing  is  said  of  Surya, 
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VAYU. 

Vayu,  the  wind,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  often  associated  with 
Indra.  See  also  i.  2,  4 ; i.  14,  3;  i.  23,  2;  i.  135,  4ff.  (a  vam  ratho 
niyutvdn  vakshad  avase  abhi  prayamsi  sudhitdni  vitaye  vdyo  havydni 
vltaye  \ pibatam  madhvo  andhasah  purvapeyam  hi  vam  hitam  | “Let 
your  car  with  team  of  horses  bring  you  to  our  aid ; and  to  the  offerings 
which  are  well-arranged  for  eating;  Vayu,  the  oblations  (are  well-ar- 
ranged) for  eating.  Drink  of  the  soma,  for  to  you  twain  belongs  the 
right  to  take  the  first  draught;”  and  see  the  next  verse);  i.  139,  1 ; ii. 
41,  3 ; iv.  46,  2ff. ; iv.  47,  2 ff. ; v.  61,  4,  6 f.  ; vii.  90,  5 ff. ; vii.  91,  4 ff. ; 
x.  65,  9 ; x.  141,  4.  The  two  gods  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
ancient  expositors  of  the  Veda  as  closely  connected  with  each  other ; 
for  the  Nairuktas,  as  quoted  by  Yaska  (Nirukta,  vii.  5),  while  they  fix 
upon  Agni  and  Surya  as  the  representatives  of  the  terrestrial  and 
celestial  gods  respectively,  speak  of  Vayu  and  Indra  in  conjunction,  as 
deities,  either  of  whom  may  represent  those  of  the  intermediate  sphere : 
Tisrah  eva  devatah  iti  Nairuktdh  Agnih  prithivi-sth&no  Vayur  vu.  Indro 
vd  antariksha-sthumh  suryo  dyu-sthanah  | “ There  are  three  gods  ac- 
cording to  the  Nairuktas,  viz.,  Agni,  whose  place  is  on  earth,  Vayu,  or 
Indra,  whose  place  is  in  the  air,  and  Surya,  whose  place  is  in  the 
heaven,”  etc. 

Vayu  does  not  occupy  a very  prominent  place  in  the  Eig-veda.  If 
we  except  the  allegorical  description  in  the  Purusha  Sukta,  x.  90,  13, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  breath  of  Purusha  ( prdndd 
Vayur  ajdyata),  or  unless  we  understand  vii.  90,  3 (rdye  nu  yarn  jajnatun 
rodasl  ime  I “He  whom  the  two  worlds  generated  for  wealth”)  to 
assert  that  he  was  produced  by  heaven  and  earth,  I am  aware  of  no 
passage  where  the  parentage  of  Vayu  is  declared.  He  is,  however, 
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said  to  be  the  son-in-law  of  Tvashtri  (viii.  26,  21  f.  tava  Vdyo  ritaspate 
Tvashtur  jdmdtar  adbliuta  \ avdmsi  d vrinlmahe  | 22.  Tvashfur  jama- 
tarafh  vayarh  isdnam  ray  ah  Imahe  | sutavanto  Vdyuih  dyumnd  jandsah  | 
21.  “We  ask  thy  succours,  o Vayu,  lord  of  rites,  wondrous  son-in- 
law  of  Tvashtri.  22.  We  men  offering  libations  resort  to  Vayu, 
Tvashtri’ s son-in-law,  the  lord  of  wealth,  and  seek  for  splendour”) ; 
but  his  wife’s  name  is  not  given.225  Eut  few  epithets  are  applied  to 
him.  He  is  called  darSata,  “sightly,”  “beautiful,”  or  “ conspiuous ” 
(i.  2,  1),  and  supsara&tama,  “most  handsome  in  form”  (viii.  26, 
24).  He  is  naturally  described  as  krandad-ishti,  “rushing  noisily 
onwards”  (x.  100,  2).  Together  with  Indra,  he  is  designated  as  touch- 
ing the  sky,  swift  as  thought,  wise,  thousand-eyed  (divisprisa,  manojavd, 
vipra,  sahasrdkshd,  i.  23,  2,  3).  He  moves  in  a shining  car,  drawn  by 
a pair  of  red  or  purple  horses  (i.  134,  3 : Vdyur  yunkte  rohitd  Vdyur 
aruna),  or  by  several  teams  of  horses,  chandrena  rathena,  niyutvatd 
ratliena  (iv.  48,  1 ; i.  134,  1 ; i.  135,  4 ; iv.  47,  1),  His  team  is  often 
said  to  consist  of  ninety-nine,  of  a hundred,  or  even  of  a thousand  horses, 
yoked  by  his  will,  i.  135,  1,  3 ( sahasrena  nhjutd  | niyudlhih  satinlbhih  \ 
sahasrinlbhih  |)  ; ii.  41,  1 ( saliasrino  rathusah ) ; iv.  48,  4,  5 ( vahantu 
tvd  manoyujo  yuktdso  navatir  nava) ; vii.  91,6;  vii.  92,  1,5.  As  before 
mentioned  (p.  85),  Indra  and  Vayu  frequently  occupy  the  same  chariot, 
iv.  46,  2;  iv.  48,  2 ( Indra-surathih  | Vdyo);  vii.  91,  5 ( Indravdyu 
saratharh  ydtam  arvuk),  which  has  its  framework  of  gold,  which 
touches  the  sky,  and  is  drawn  by  a thousand  horses,  iv.  46,  3,  4 (a 
vain  sahasram  harayah  Indravdyu  abhi  prayah  \ vahantu  somapitaye  | 
rathaiii  hiranyavandhuram  226  Indravdyu  svadharam  \ u hi  sthatho  divi- 
sprisam ).  Vayu,  like  the  other  gods,  is  a drinker  of  soma.  In  fact,  he 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  Indra,  was,  by  the  admission  of  the  other 
gods,  entitled  to  the  first  draught  of  this  libation,  i.  134,  1 ; i.  135,  1,  4 
( tubhyam  hi  purvapitaye  devuh  devdya  yemire  \ 4.  Purvapeyam  hi  vdih 
hitam);  iv.  46,  1 (tvarh  hi  purvapdh  asi );  v.  43,  3;  vii.  92,  2 ( pra 
yad  vdih  madhvah  agriyam  blxaranti  adhvaryavah ) ; viii.  26,  25.227  It  is 

225  Sayana  gives  no  help.  He  merely  says : esha  katha  itihasadibhir  avagantavya  | 
“This  story  is  to  be  learned  from  the  Itihasas,  etc.”  In  the  Section  on  Tvashtri  we 
shall  see  that  according  to  R.V.  x.  17,  If.  he  had  a daughter  called  Saranyu,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Yivasvat;  but  Vivasvat  is  not  identical  with  Vayu. 

226  Regarding  the  word  vandhura  see  a note  in  the  Section  on  the  As'vins. 

227  On  this  subject  we  find  the  following  story  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  ii.  25 : 
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remarkable  that  Vayu  is  but  rarely  connected  with  the  Maruts  or 
deities  of  the  storm;  but  in  one  place  (i.  134,  4)  he  is  said  to  have 
begotten  them  from  the  rivers  of  heaven  ( ajanayo  Maruto  vakshanubhyo 
divah  a vakshandbhyah) ; and  in  another  place  (i.  142,  12)  to  be  at- 
tended by  Piishan,  the  Maruts  and  the  Visve  devas  ( Pushancate  Marut- 
vate  visvadevuya  Vuyave). 

The  following  hymns  are  addressed  to  Yata  (another  name  of  the 
god  of  the  wind).  The  imagery  in  the  first  is  highly  poetical : 

x.  1G8,  1.  Vutasya  nu  mahimunam  ratliasya  rujann  eti  stanayann  asya 
ghoshah  \ divisprig  yuti  arundni  krinvann  uto  eti  prithivydh  renum 
asyan  | 2.  Sam  prerate  anu  vutasya  vishthuh  <2  enarn  gachlianti  samanam 
na  yoshuh  \ tdbhih  sayuk  saratham  devah  iyate  asya  visvasya  bhuvanasya 
raja  | 3.  Antarikshe  patliibhir  iyamuno  na  ni  visate  katamach  chana 
ahah  | apdih  sakhd  prathamajuh  rituvd  leva  svij  jutah  kutah  dbabhuva  j 
atmd  devdnuni  bhuvanasya  garbho  yathuvasam  charati  devah  eshah  | 
ghoshuh  id  asya  srinvire  na  rupam  tasmai  Vdtuya  havishd  vidhema  | 

“ 1.  (I  celebrate)  the  glory  of  Yata’ s chariot;  its  noise  comes  rending 
and  resounding.  Touching  the  sky,  he  moves  onward,  making  all 
things  ruddy  : and  he  comes  propelling  the  dust  of  the  earth.  2.  The 

Devd h vai  Somasya  rdjno' grapeye  na  saniapddayann  “ aJiam  prathamah pibeyam'’ 
“ a ham  prathamah  pibeyam  ” ity  eva  akamayanta  \ te  sampadayanto  'bruvan  “ lianta 
ajim  iyama  sa  yo  nah  ujjeshyati  sa  prathamah  somasya  pasyati  ” iti  | “ tathd  ” iti  \ 
te  ajimayuh  | tesham  ajim  yatdrn  abhisrishtanam  Vayur  mukham  prathamah  prat ya- 
padyata  at  ha  Indro  ’tha  Mitrdvarundv  atha  Asvinau  | so  ’ved  Indro  Vayum  ud  vai 
jayati  iti  tam  anu  parcipatat  \ sa  ha  “ ndv  atha  ujjaydva"  iti  | sa  una  ” ity  abravid 
“ aham  eva  ujjeshyami”  iti  \ “ tritJyam  me' tha  ujjaydva"  iti  | “ na"  iti  ha  eva 
abravid  “ aham  eva  ujjeshyami  ” iti  | “ turiyam  me  'tha  ujjaydva  iti  \ “ tathd  ” iti  | 
tam  turiye  'tyarjata  | tat  turiya-bhdg  Indro  'bliavat  tribhdg  Vdyuh  | tau  saha  eva 
Indravdyu  iidajayatam  saha  Mitravarunau  saha  Asvinau  \ “ The  gods  did  not  agree 
in  regard  to  the  first  draught  of  king  Soma  ; but  each  of  them  desired,  ‘ Let  me  drink 
first,’  ‘ let  me  drink  first.”  Rut  coming  to  an  arrangement,  they  said  : ‘ Come,  let 
us  run  a race,  and  the  victor  shall  first  drink  the  Soma.’  ‘Agreed,’  said  they 
all.  They  ran  a race  accordingly  ; and  when  they  started  and  ran,  Yayu  first  reached 
the  goal,  then  Indra,  then  Mitra  and  Varuna,  and  last  the  As’vins.  Indra  thought 
he  might  beat  Vayu,  and  he  followed  him  closely ; and  said  ‘Let  us  two  now  be  the 
victors.’  ‘No,’  rejoined  Yayu,  ‘I  alone  shall  be  the  winner.’  ‘Let  us  so  win 
together  that  I shall  have  a third  (of  the  draught),’  said  Indra.  ‘No,’  said  Yayu, 
‘I  alone  shall  be  the  winner.’  ‘ Let  us  so  win  together  that  I shall  have  the  fourth,' 
continued  Indra.  ‘Agreed,’  said  Vayu.  He  gave  him  a right  to  the  fourth,  so  Indra 
has  one  share  out  of  four  and  Vayu  three.  So  Indra  and  Yayu  won  together,  as  did 
Mitra  and  Varuna,  and  the  two  As'vins  respectively.”  See  the  story  of  another 
similar  settlement  by  a race  in  the  Ait.  Br.  iv.  7 f. 
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gusts  (?)  of  the  air  rush  after  him,  and  congregate  in  him  as  womon  in  an 
assembly.  Sitting  along  with  them  on  the  same  car,  the  god,  who  is 
king  of  this  universe,  is  borne  along.  3.  Hasting  forward,  by  paths  in 
the  atmosphere,  he  never  rests  on  any  day.  Friend  of  the  waters, 
first-born,  holy,  in  what  place  was  he  born  ? whence  has  he  sprung  ? 
4.  Soul  of  the  gods,  source  of  the  universe,  this  deity  moves  as  he 
lists.228  His  sounds  have  been  heard,  but  his  form  is  not  (seen) : this 
Vata  let  us  worship  with  an  oblation.” 

x.  186,  1.  Vdtah  a vatu  bheshajam  sambbu  mayobhu  no  bride  | 2.  Pro, 
nab  dyumshi  Idrisbat  \ uta  Vdta  pita  ’ si  nab  uta  bhrdtd  uta  nab  salchu  \ 
sa  nojlvdtave  hridhi  | 3.  Yad  ado  Vdta  te  grihe  amritasya  nidhir  bitab  | 
tato  no  dehijlvase  \ 

“1.  Let  Vata,  the  wind,  waft  to  us  healing,229  salutary,  and  auspi- 
cious, to  our  heart:  may  he  prolong  our  lives.  2.  And,  Vata,  thou  art 
our  father,  our  brother,  and  our  friend  : cause  us  to  live.  3.  From  the 
treasure  of  immortality,  which  is  deposited  yonder  in  thy  house,  o 
Vata,  give  us  to  live.” 

Here  the  same  property  is  ascribed  to  Vata  which  is  elsewhere 
ascribed  to  Iludra,  that  of  bringing  healing. 

228  Compare  St.  John’s  Gospel,  iii.  8 : The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,”  etc. 

329  Compare  i.  89,  4. 
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SECTION  IX. 

THE  MARUTS. 

(1)  Tlieir  parentage,  epithets,  characteristics , and  action. 

The  Maruts,  or  Rudras,  the  gods  of  the  tempest,230  who  form  a large 
troop  of  thrice  sixty  (viii.  85,  8 : trih  shashtis  tvd  Maruto  vavridhd - 
nuh),  or  of  only  twenty-seven  (i.  133,  6 : trisaptaih  sura  satvabhih),231 
are  the  sons  of  Rudra  and  Prisni  232  ( Rudrasya  marydh  \ Rudrasya 
sunavali  \ Rudrasya  sunun  | Rudrasya  put/rah  | idam  pitre  marutdm 
uchyate  vachah  | pitar  marutdm  . . . Rudra  \ Prisnim  vochanta  mutaram  | 
ad  ha  pitaram  ishminam  Rudram  vochanta  \ yuvd  pita  svapuh  Rudrah 
eshuih  sudughd  Prisnih  sudind  marudbhyah  \ Prisnimutarah  | asuta 
Prisnir  mahate  randya  tvesham  aydsdm  Marutdm  anilcam  | Gomdtarah  j 
Gaur  dhayati  Marutdm  iravasyur  mdtd  maghondm  |),233  or  the  speckled 
cow  (i.  64,  2 ; i.  85,  If.;  i.  1 14,  6 ; i.  168,  9 ; ii.  33,  1 ; ii.  34,  2 ; 

23°  prof  Ccnfcy,  in  a note  to  R.V.  i.  6,  4,  says  that  the  Maruts  (their  name  being 
derived  from  mar,  * to  die,’)  are  personifications  of  the  souls  of  the  departed. 

231  See  also  A.V.  xiii.  1,  3,  where  the  same  smaller  number  is  given : trishaptaso 
marutah  svadusammudah.  Suyana  interprets  the  words  of  R.V.  viii.  28,  5,  saptanaih 
sapta  rishtayah  | “ The  seven  have  seven  spears,”  by  saying  that  it  refers  to  an 
ancient  story  of  Indra  severing  the  embryo  of  Aditi  into  seven  parts,  from  which 
sprang  the  Maruts  according  to  the  Vedic  text:  “The  Maruts  are  divided  into  seven 
troops.”  The  same  story  is  told  at  greater  length  by  Sayana  on  R.V.  i.  114,  6, 
where,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  Diti,  mother  of  the  Asuras,  whose  embryo  Indra 
severed  first  into  seven  portions,  each  of  which  he  then  subdivided  into  seven.  See 
the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  256. 

232  This  word  is  regarded  as  a personification  of  the  speckled  clouds  in  Roth’s 
Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  x.  39,  p.  145.  In  his  Lexicon  the  same  scholar  says  that 
like  other  designations  of  the  cow,  the  word  is  employed  in  various  figurative  and 
mythical  references,  to  denote  the  earth,  the  clouds,  milk,  the  variegated  or  starry 
heaven.  On  ii.  3 4,  2,  Sayana  refers  (as  an  alternative  explanation)  to  a story  of 
Rudra,  as  a bull,  begetting  the  Maruts  on  Prisni,  the  Earth,  in  the  form  of  a cow. 

233  The  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  ii.  2,  11,  4,  says:  Prisniyai  vai payaso  maruto  jutah  | 
“The  Maruts  were  born  from  Prisni’s  milk.” 
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v.  42,  15 ; v.  52,  16  ; v.  60,  5 ; v.  59,  6 ; vi.  50,  4 ; vi.  66,  3 ; vii. 
56,  1;  viii.  7,  3,  17;  viii.  20,  17  ; yiii.  83,  1).  They  are,  however, 
said  to  be  like  sons  to  Indra  (sa  sunubhir  na  Rudrebhih,  i.  100,  5) ; and 
they  are  also  called  sindhu-mutarah,  children  of  the  ocean,  whether  we 
suppose  this  to  be  the  aerial  or  terrestrial  sea  (x.  78,  6),  and  sons  of 
Heaven,  divas-putrdsah  (x.  77,  2),  and  JDivo  marydh,  iii.  53,  13  ; v.  59,  6. 
See  Hiiller’s  Trans,  of  R.V.  p.  93.  In  v.  56,  8,  mention  is  made  of 
the  chariot  of  the  Haruts  “ in  which  RodasI  stood  bringing  enjoyments, 
in  company  with  the  Haruts  ” ( d yasmin  tasthau  suranuni  bibhrati 
sacha  marutsu  RodasI).  On  this  Sayuna  remarks  that  RodasI  is  the  wife 
of  Rudra  and  mother  of  the  Maruts;  or  that  Rudra  is  the  Wind  (Vayu), 
and  his  wife  the  intermediate  or  aerial  goddess.  ( RodasI  Rudrasya  patni 
marutdm  mdtd  \ yadva  Rudro  Ydyuh  \ tat-patnl  mddhyamikd  devi).  They 
are  frequently  associated  with  Indra,  as  we  have  already  seen ; — (compare 
the  expressions  which  describe  them  as  his  allies  and  friends,  and  as 
increasing  his  strength  and  prowess,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
celebrate  his  greatness  : Marutvantam  Indram  | Indra-jyeslithdh  tnarud- 
gandh  | sakhibhih  svebhir  evaih  | ye  te  sushmam  ye  tavishim  avardhann 
archantah  Indra  marutas  te  ojah  \ piba  Rudrebhih  saganah  \ ye  tvd  anu 
ahan  Vrittram  adadhus  tubhyam  ojah  \ archanti  tod  Marutah  putadalchus 
tvam  eslium  rishir  Indrdsi  dhirah  \ Rudrdsah  Indrarantah  | ay  am  Indro 
Marut-sakhu  | Rriliad  Indrdya  gdyata  marutah  \ i.  23,  7,  8 ; i.  100, 
Iff.;  i.  101,  1,  ff.  ; iii.  32,  2,  4;  iii.  35,  9;  iii.  47,  1,  ff. ; iii.  51,  7 
IF.;  v.  29,  1,  2,  6;  v.  57,  1 ; vii.  32,  10;  vii.  42,  5;  viii.  36,  1 ff; 
viii.  52,  10;  viii.  65,  1 ff ; viii.  78,  1 ff. ; viii.  85,  7 ff. ; x.  73,,  1; 
x.  99,  5;  x.  113,  3)  ; — but  they  are  also  celebrated  separately  in 
numerous  hymns  (as  i.  37;  i.  38;  i.  39;  i.  64;  i.  85;  i.  86;  i.  87;  i.  88; 
i.  166,  which,  with  others,  are  rendered  into  English  and  illustrated 
in  the  1st  vol.  of  Professor  Aliiller’s  Translation  of  the  R.Y. ; see  also 
i.  167 ; i.  168  ; v.  52 ; v.  53 ; v.  51 ; v.  55 ; v.  56 ; vii.  56 ; vii.  57  ; 
vii.  58,  etc.)  They  are  favourite  deities  of  some  of  the  rishis,  and  are 
often  praised  in  highly  poetical  strains.  They  are  like  blazing  fires, 
free  from  soil,  of  golden  or  tawny  hue,  and  of  sunlike  brilliancy  ( ye 
agnayo  na  sosuchann  idhunah  \ arenavah  \ hiranyasah  | suryatvachah  | 
arunapsavah  \ vi.  66,  2;  vii.  59,  11  ; viii.  7,  7).  They  are  also  com- 
pared to  swans  with  black  plumage  ( hamsdso  nlla-prishthdh,  vii.  59,  7); 
and  are  sometimes  said  to  be  playful  as  children  or  calves  ( knlanti 
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h'ildh  ( sisuluh  na  krllayah  sumdtarah  | vatsdso  m pralcrllinah  | i.  166, 
2;  vii.  56,  16;  x.  78,  6).  They  are  thus  apostrophized  in  v.  54,  11  : 
amseshu  vah  rishtayah  patsu  kliddayo  vakshassu  rulcmdh  Maruto  rathe 
suhhah  | aynibhrujaso  vidyuto  gabhastyoh  siprah  sirshashu  vitatuh  liira- 
nyayih  | “ Spears  rest  upon  your  shoulders,  ye  Maruts ; ye  have  anklets 
on  your  feet,  golden  ornaments  on  your  breasts,  lustre  in  your  cars, 
fiery  lightnings  in  your  hands,  and  golden  helmets 234  placed  upon  your 

234  In  ii.  34,  3,  the  epithet  of  hiranya-siprdh  is  applied  to  these  deities.  This 
Sayana  explains  by  siivarnamaya-sirastrandh,  “with  golden  helmets.’’  That  one 
sense  of  sipra  (feminine)  is  “a  head-dress,  or  a helmet,”  is  settled  by  the  verse  in  the 
text,  v.  54,  11,  where  the  words  are  siprah  s'irshasu  vitatdh  hiranyaylh,  “golden 
helmets  are  stretched  or  (placed)  upon  your  heads  ; ” and  also  by  viii.  7,  25,  where  it 
is  said,  ft’ ip  rah  sirshan  hiranyaylh  . . . vyanjata  sriye,  “ they  displayed  for  ornament 
golden  helmets  on  their  heads.”  In  the  first  of  these  passages,  Sayana  interprets  s iprah 
as  meaning  a ‘ turban,’  in  the  second  a ‘ helmet.’  It  thus  appears  that  siprah,  in  these 
texts  at  least,  must  mean  something  external  to  the  head,  and  not  a feature  of  the 
face  as  sipra  is  often  interpreted,  when  applied  to  Indra.  Thus  susipra  is  explained 
by  Sayana  on  i.  9,  3,  as  meaning  sobhana-hano  sobhana-nasika  va,  “ having  handsome 
jaws,  or  a handsome  nose  since  Yaska,  he  says,  makes  sipra  to  mean  one  or  other 
of  these  two  parts  of  the  face  (Nirukta,  vi.  17).  The  same  explanation  is  given  by 
Sayana  on  i.  29,  2 ; i.  81,  4 ; and  i.  101,  10.  On  iii.  30,  3,  however,  the  same  com- 
mentator says:  iipra-sabdena  sirastronam  abhidhiyate  \ sobhana-sirastranopetah\ 
yadvd  sobhana-hanumdn  | “By  the  word  sipra,  a helmet  is  signified.  iSus'ipra 
therefore  means  ‘ having  a handsome  helmet,’  or  it  means  ‘having  handsome  jaws.’ 
On  iii.  32,  3 ; iii.  36,  10  ; viii.  32,  4,  24 ; viii.  33,  7 ; viii.  55,  4 ; he  returns  to  the 
latter  interpretation.  On  viii.  17,4;  viii.  81,4;  viii.  82,  12;  he  again  gives  the 
alternative  explanation  as  on  iii.  30,  3.  Professor  Aufrecht  has  favoured  me  with  a 
note  on  the  subject  of  the  word  sipra  and  its  derivatives,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important  parts  : S'ipra  in  the  dual  means  jaws  (i.  101,  10  ; iii.  32,  1 ; v. 
36,  2;  viii.  65,  10;  x.  96,  9;  x.  105,  5).  S ipravat  means  “having  large  jaws” 
(vi.  17,  2).  S'iprin  means  the  same,  and  is  used  only  of  Indra  (i.  29,  2 ; i.  81,  1 ; 
iii.  36,  10,  etc.  etc.).  S'iprint,  as  Professor  Aufrecht  considers,  means  “ a draught 
(imbibed  by  the  jaws);”  and  he  translates  i.  30,  11,  thus:  “(Partake,  our  friend, 
wielder  of  the  thunderbolt,  of  the  draughts  of  us  thy  friends  the  soma-drinkers, 
thou  who  art  fond  of  Soma.”  S'iprnivat  (x.  105,  5)  will  thus  be  “ he  who 
possesses  the  draught.”  Siprah  in  v.  54,  11,  and  viii.  7,  25,  are  “visors,”  the 
two  parts  of  which  are  compared  to  two  jaws.  Ayah-sipra,  used  of  the  Ribhus 
(iv.  37,  4)  will  consequently  mean  “having  iron  visors.”  Tbe  word  occurs  in 
other  compounds,  to  which  I need  not  here  refer.  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  armour  of  India  to  know  whether  anything  like  a visor  was  or  is  used 
by  warriors  in  that  country.  It  is,  however,  customary  for  the  Hindus  in  parti- 
cular circumstances  (as  for  protection  from  the  heat,  and  also  from  the  cold,  and  for 
purposes  of  disguise)  to  wear  their  turbans  not  only  wrapped  horizontally  round  their 
heads,  but  also  to  tie  another  cloth  perpendicularly  under  their  chins  and  over  the 
tops  of  their  heads,  thus  enclosing  the  sides  of  their  faces.  This  is  called  in  the  ver- 
nacular Hindi  dhatha  bdndhna.  The  word  dhatha  is  explained  in  Sbakespear's 
Hindustani  Dictionary,  s.v.  as  “a  handkerchief  tied  over  the  turband  and  over  the 
cars.” 
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heads.”  Compare  i.  64,  4;  i.  166,  10;  ii.  34,  2,  3 ( dyuvo  na  stribhis 
chitayanta  khddinah  | “ adorned  with  rings,  they  were  conspicuous  like 
the  sky  with  its  stars  ”) ; v.  53,  4 (where,  in  addition  to  their  ornaments 
and  their  weapons,  they  are  said  to  have  been  decorated  with  garlands : 
ye  anjishu  ye  vasishu  svabhdnavah  srahshu  ruhneshu  hhddishu  \ srdydh 
ratheshu  dhanvasu ) ; v.  55,  1 ; v.  57,  5,  6 (every  glory  is  manifested  in 
their  bodies : vised  vah  srir  adlii  tanushu  pipise ) ; v.  58,  2 ( Ichddihastam ); 
vii.  56,  11,  13  ( amseshu  vo  Marutah  khddayah 235  | “on  your  shoulders, 
Maruts,  are  rings”);  viii.  7,  25  ; viii.  20,  4 ( subhrahluidayah ),  11,  22; 
x.  78,  2.  They  are  armed  with  golden  weapons,  and  with  lightnings, 
dart  thunderbolts,  gleam  like  flames  of  fire,  and  are  borne  along  with 
the  fury  of  boisterous  winds  (vidyunmahaso  naro  asmadidyavo  vatatvisho 
Marutah,  v.  54,  3) ; viii.  7,  4,  17,  32  ( vajraliastaih  . . . marudbhih  . . . 
hiranyavdslbhih) ; x.  78,  2,  3 ( vatdso  na  ye  dhunayo  jigatnavo  agnindm 
na  jihvdh  viroJcinah ) ; they  split  Yrittra  into  fragments  (viii.  7,  23  : 
ri  vrittram  parvaso  yayuh ) ; they  are  clothed  with  rain  ( varshanir - 
nijah,  v.  57,  4) ; they  create  darkness  even  during  the  day,  with  the 
rain-clouds  distribute  showers  all  over  the  world,  water  the  earth, 
and  avert  heat  i.  38,  9 ( diva  chit  tamah  lerinvanti  parjanyena  udava- 
hena  \ yat  prithivim  vyundanti ) ; v.  54,  1 ( sardhdya  mdrutdya  . . . 
gharma-stubhe ) ; v.  55,  5 (ud  irayatha  Marutah  samudrato  yuyam  vrish- 
tim  varshayatha  purlshinah)  ; viii.  7,  4 ( vapanti  maruto  miham  \ 16. 
ye  drapsah  iva  rodasi  dhamanti  anu  vrishtibhih ).236  They  open  up  a 
path  for  the  sun,  viii.  7,  8 ( srijanti  rasmim  ojasd  panthdm  surydya 
yutave).  They  cause  the  mountains,  the  earth,  and  both  the  worlds  to 
quake,  i.  39,  5 [pra  vepayanti  parvatdn)  ; i.  87,  3 {rejate  bhumih) ; 
v.  54,  1,  3 ( parvatachyutah ) ; v.  60,  2 f.  (vo  bhiyd  prithivl  chid  rejate 
parvatas  chit  j parvatas  chin  mahi  vriddho  bibhdya  divas  chit  sanu  rejate 
svane  vah) ; vii.  57,  1 (ye  rejayanti  rodasi  chid  urvi) ; viii.  7,  4 ; viii. 
20,  5.  They  rend  trees,  and,  like  wild  elephants,  they  devour  the 
forests,  i.  39,  5 ; i.  64,  7 (vi  vinchanti  vanaspatln  | mrigdh  iva  hastinah 

285  On  the  sense  of  the  word  khadi  see  Muller’s  Trans,  of  the  R.Y.  p.  102  and  218. 

236  In  a hymn  of  the  A.V.  iv.  27,  verse  3,  the  Maruts  are  said  to  give  an  impulse 
to  the  milk  of  cows,  the  sap  of  plants,  the  speed  of  horses  (payo  dhenunam  rasam 
oshadhhiaih  javam  arvatarh  kavayo  ye  invatha ) ; and  in  the  4th  verse  they  arc 
described  as  raising  the  waters  from  the  sea  to  the  sky,  and  as  discharging  them  from 
the  sky  on  the  earth  (apnh  samudrad  divam  udvahanti  divas  prithivim  abhi  ye 
srijanti). 
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khddatha  vand).  They  have  iron  teeth  ( ayodamshtran , i.  88,  5) ; they 
roar  like  lions  ( simhuh  iva  ndnadati , i.  64,  8) ; all  creatures  are  afraid 
of  them,  i.  85,  8 ( bhayante  vised,  bhuvana  marudbhyah.  Their  weapons 
are  of  various  descriptions — spears,  bows,  quivers,  and  arrows  ( vdsim - 
ant  ah  rishtimantah  | ishumanto  nishanginah),  i.  37,  2 ; v.  57,  2.  Their 
coursers  are  swift  as  thought  ( manojuvah , i 85,  4).  They  ride,  with 
whips  in  their  hands  ( kasuh  hasteshu,  i.  37,  3;  i.  168,  4),  in  golden 
cars  ( hiranyarathdh , v.  57,  1),  with  golden  wheels  ( hiranyebhih 
pavibhih  \ hiranya-chalcrdn,  i.  64,  11  ; i.  88,  5),  drawn  by  ruddy  and 
tawny  horses  (with  which  the  chariots  are  said  to  be  winged),  and 
flashing  forth  lightnings,  or  formed  of  lightning,  i.  88,  1,  2 (a  vid- 
yunmadbhih  rathebhir  rishtimadbhir  asvaparnaih  | arunebhih  pisangair 
asvaih ) ; iii.  54,  13  ( vidyudralhuh  Marutah  rishtimantah)  ; v.  57,  4 
( pisangdsvdh  arundsvdh).  The  animals  by  which  these  chariots  are 
described  as  being  drawn  are  designated  in  some  places  by  the  epithet 
prishatlh  (i.  37,  2 ; i.  39,  6 ; i.  85,  5 ; viii.  7,  28),  which  Professor 
Wilson — following  Sayana  on  Rig-veda,  i.  37,  2 237 — renders  by 
“spotted  deer.”  But  in  i.  38,  12,  the  horses  ( asvdsah ) of  the  Maruts 
are  spoken  of,  as  is  also  the  case  in  viii.  7,  27,  where  they  (the  horses) 
are  called  hiranya-pdnibliih,  “ golden-footed ; ” though  in  the  next 
verse  (28)  the  prishatlh  are  again  spoken  of,  as  well  as  a praslitih 
rohitah,  which  we  find  also  in  i.  39,  6,  and  which  Sayana  understands 
to  denote  either  a swift  buck,  or  a buck  yoked  as  a leader  to  the  does. 
In  i.  87,  4,  the  troop  of  Maruts  itself  receives  the  epithet  prishad-asva, 
“having  spotted  horses.”  This  is,  indeed,  explained  by  Sayana  in  the 
sense  of  “having  does  marked  with  white  spots  instead  of  horses;”239 
but  in  his  notes  on  v.  54,  2,  10,  and  v.  55,  1,  where  the  Maruts’ 
horses  are  again  spoken  of  (na  vo  asvdh  srathayanta  | lyante  asvaih 
suyamebhir  dsnbhih),  he  does  not  repeat  this  explanation.  In  v.  55,  6, 
where  the  Maruts  are  described  as  having  yoked  prishatlh  (feminine)  as 
horses  (a£vdn,  masculine,)  to  their  chariots,  Sayana  says  we  may  either 
understand  “spotted  mares,”  or  suppose  the  word  “horse”  to  stand  for 


237  Priskattjo  vindu-yuktuh  mrigyo  Marud-vdhana-bhutdh  | “ prisliatyo  Marutam” 
iti  Nighantav  uktatvdt. 

238  Benfey,  in  bis  translation  of  this  verse  (Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  250)  retains 
the  sense  of  antelopes.  In  vii.  56,  1,  the  Maruts  are  styled  svasvah,  “having  good 
horses,”  which  Sayana  explains  sobhana-vahiih , “ having  good  carriers.” 
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doe  {prishatlfy . . . prishad-varndh  vadavdh  \ sdrangl  vd  atra  asva-sabda- 
vdichyd).  In  his  note  on  prishatlbhih  in  ii.  34,  3,  he  says  they  may  be 
either  does  marked  with  white  spots,  or  mares ; and  he  interprets 
prishatlh  in  v.  57,  3,  by  asvdh,  mares.  Professor  Aufrecht,  who  has 
favoured  me  with  a note  on  the  subject  of  the  word  prishatlh,  is  of 
opinion  that,  looking  to  all  the  passages  where  it  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  Maruts,  it  must  mean  mares.239  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  hold 
■with  Professor  Miiller  (Trans,  of  R.Y.  i.  p.  59)  that  the  Vedic  poets 
admitted  both  ideas,  as  we  find  “ that  they  speak  in  the  same  hymns, 
and  even  in  the  same  verse,  of  the  fallow  deer,  and  also  of  the  horses 
of  the  Maruts.” 

In  the  following  verses,  viii.  83,  9 If.,  high  cosmical  functions  are 
ascribed  to  the  Maruts  : a ye  vised  purthivdni  paprathan  rochand  dicah  | 
Mar utah  somapltaye  | 10.  Tydn  nu  putadakshaso  divo  vo  Maruto  huve 
asya  somasya  pltaye  | 11.  Tyun  nu  ye  vi  rodasi  tastabhur  Maruto  huve  \ 
asya  somasya  pltaye  \ 12.  Tam  nu  Mdrutaih  ganarh  girishthdm  vrisha- 
nam  huve  | asya  somasya  pltaye  | 9 and  10.  “I  invite  to  drink  this 
soma  the  Maruts  who  stretched  out  all  the  terrestrial  regions,  and  the 
luminaries  of  the  sky  ; I call  from  the  heaven  those  Maruts  of  pure 

Professor  Aufrecht  has  pointed  out  a number  of  passages  regarding  the  sense  of 
the  words  prishad-asva  and  prishat,  as  Riiyamukuta  on  Amara,  the  Vaj.  Sanh.  xxiv. 
11,  18;  S'atapatha  Bruhmana,  v.  5,  1,  10,  and  v.  5,  2,  9.  He  has  also  indicated 
another  verse  of  the  Rig-veda  (v.  58,  6),  where  prishatlbhis  in  the  feminine  is  joined 
with  asvaih  in  the  masculine  (where  Professor  Muller,  Trans,  of  R.Y.  i.  59,  would 
translate,  “ when  you  come  with  the  deer,  the  horses,  and  the  chariots  ”) ; and  remarks 
that  viii.  54,  10,  11,  could  not  mean  that  the  rishi  received  a thousand  antelopes. 
(The  words  are  these:  data  me  prishatlndih  raja  hiranyavtnam  | ma  devdh  maghavd 
rishat  | 11.  Sahasre  prishafinam  adhi  scliandram  brihat  prithu  | su/craiii  hiranyam 
ddade  | “ 0 gods,  may  the  bountiful  king,  the  giver  to  me  of  the  gold-decked 
prishatls,  never  perish!  11.  I received  gold,  brilliant,  heavy,  broad,  and  shining, 
over  and  above  a thousand  prishatls  (probably  speckled  cows).”  Sayana  represents 
Indra  as  the  bountiful  patron  here,  and  makes  the  worshipper  pray  to  the  gods  that 
Indra  may  not  perish,  an  erroneous  interpretation,  surely.  Professor  Roth  appears, 
from  a remark  under  the  word  eta  (vol.  i.  p.  1091  of  his  Diet.)  to  have  at  one  time 
regarded prishatyah  as  a kind  of  deer.  In  his  explanation  of  this  latter  word  itself, 
however  (in  a later  part  of  his  Lexicon,  which  perhaps  had  not  reached  me  when  this 
note  was  first  written),  he  says  that  it  is  a designation  of  the  team  of  the  Maruts; 
and  according  to  the  ordinary  assumption  of  the  commentators,  which,  however, 
is  not  established  either  by  the  Nirukta,  or  by  any  of  the  Bruhir.anas  known  to 
us,  denotes  spotted  antelopes.  There  is  nothing,  however,  he  goes  on  to  say,  to 
prevent  our  understanding  the  word  (with  Mahulhara  on  Vaj.  Sanh.  ii.  16)  to  mean 
spotted  marcs,  as  mention  is  frequently  enough  made  of  the  horses  of  the  Maruts. 
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power.  11.  I call  to  drink  this  soma  those  Maruts  who  held  apart  the 
two  worlds.  12.  I call  to  drink  this  soma  that  vigorous  host  of  Maruts 
which  dwells  in  the  mountains.” 

The  Maruts  or  Eudras  (like  their  father  Eudra ; see  the  4th  vol.  of 
this  work,  pp.  253,  259,  261,  263  f.,  333  ff.),  are  in  one  hymn,  viii. 
20,  23,  25,  supplicated  to  bring  healing  remedies,  which  are  described 
as  abiding  in  the  Sindhu,  the  Asiknl,  the  seas,  and  the  hills  ( maruto 
murutasya  nah  a bheshajasya  vahata  \ yad  Sindhau  yad  Asiknydm  yat 
samudreshu  . . . yat  parvateshu  bheshajam). 

(2)  Relations  of  the  Maruts  to  Indr  a ; — the  rival  claims 
of  the  two  parties. 

Professor  Wilson  is  of  opinion  (Eig-veda  ii.,  Indroduction  p.  vii.  and 
notes  pp.  145  and  160),  that  in  a few  hymns  some  traces  are  per- 
ceptible of  a dispute  between  the  votaries  of  the  Maruts  and  those  of 
Indra  in  regard  to  their  respective  claims  to  worship.  Thus  in  hymns 
165  and  170  of  the  first  book  of  the  Eig-veda  we  find  dialogues,  in  the 
first  case  between  Indra  and  the  Maruts,  and  in  the  second  between 
Indra  and  Agastya,  in  which  the  rival  pretensions  of  these  deities 
appear.  Indra  asks,  i.  165,  6 : leva  syd  vo  Marutah  svadhu  usid 
yan  mum  elcam  samadhatta  Ahihatye  \ aharh  hi  uyras  tavishas  tuvish- 
mdn  visvasya  satror  anamaih  vadhasnaih  | 7.  Bhuri  chaJcartha  ya- 
jyebhir  asme  samunebhir  vrishabha  paumsyebhih  | bhurlni  hi  krinavuma 
savishtha  Indra  leratvd  Maruto  yad  vasuina  | 8.  Vadhlih  Vrittram 

marutah  indriyena  svena  bhdmena  \ “ Where  was  your  inherent  power, 
ye  Maruts,  when  ye  involved  me  alone240  in  the  conflict  with  Ahi  ? It 
was  I who,  fierce,  strong,  and  energetic,  overturned  my  enemies  with  my 
shafts.”  The  Maruts  rejoin  : “ 7.  Vigorous  god,  thou  hast  done  great 
things  with  us  for  thy  helpers,  through  our  equal  valour ; for,  0 strong 
Indra,  we  Maruts  by  our  power  can  perform  many  great  exploits  when 
we  desire.”  Indra  1’eplies  : “ 8.  By  my  own  prowess,  Maruts,  I slew 
Vrittra,  mighty  in  my  wrath,”  etc. 

Of  hymn  i.  170,  the  Nirukta  says,  i.  5,  that  “Agastya,  having 
prepared  an  oblation  for  Indra,  desired  to  give  the  Maruts  also  a share 
in  it.  On  which  Indra  came  and  complained.”  ( Ayastyah  Indruya 
havir  mrupya  Marudbhyah  sampraditsdih  chalcdra  \ sa  Indrah  etya 
240  See  above,  p.  93,  note. 
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paridevayunchakre).  The  Maruts  reply,  i.  170,  2 : him  nah  lndra 
jighdrhsasi  bhrutaro  marutas  taoa  | tebhih  kalpasva  sddhuyd  md  nah 
samarane  vadhih  | 3.  Kim  no  bhrutar  Agastya  salchd  sann  ati  manyase  | 
vidma  hi  te  yathd  mano  asmabhyam  in  na  ditsasi  I “ Why  dost  thou  seek 
to  kill  us,  lndra  ? The  Maruts  are  thy  brothers.  Act  amicably  to- 
wards them.  Do  not  kill  us  in  the  fray.”  241  lndra  then  says  to 
Agastya,  v.  3.  “ Why  dost  thou,  brother  Agastya,  being  our  friend, 
disregard  us  ? For  we  know  how  thy  mind  is.  Thou  wilt  not  give 
us  anything.” — See  lioth’s  Elucidations  of  Nirukta,  p.  6.)  In  i.  171, 
4,  also,  the  rishi,  after  imploring  the  favour  of  the  Maruts,  says  to 
them  apologetically : asmdd  ahaiii  tavishdd  Ishamdnah  Indrud  bhiyd 
Maruto  rejamdnah  | yushmabhyam  havya  nisitdni  dsan  tdni  are  chakrima 
mrilata  nah  | “ I fled,  trembling  through  fear  of  the  mighty  lndra. 
Oblations  were  prepared  for  you ; we  put  them  away ; be  merciful  to 
us.”  (Compare  It  V.  iv.  18,  11  ; viii.  7,  31,  and  viii.  85,  7,  quoted  above, 
pp.  92  ff.,  note.)  See  Professor  Muller’s  translation  of  i.  165,  and  the 
full  illustrations  he  gives  of  its  signification  in  his  notes,  pp.  170  ff., 
179,  184,  186,  187,  189.  This  hymn  is  referred  to  in  the  following 
short  story  from  the  Taitt.  Brahmana,  ii.  7,  11,  1 : Agastyo  marudbhyah 
ukshnah  praukshat  | tan  Indrah  udatta  \ te  enam  vajram  udyatya  abhyd- 
yanta  \ tdn  Agastyas  chaiva  Indras  cha  kaydsubhlyena  asamayatam  | tan 
suntan  updhvayata  yat  kaydsubJnyam  bhavati  sdntyai  | tasmdd  ete  ain- 
drdmdrutdh  ukshunah  savaniydh  bhavanti  | trayah  prathame  ’hann  dla- 
bhyante  | evaiii  dvitiye  \ evahi  tritiye  | pancha  uttarae  ’ hann  alabhyante  \ 
“ Agastya  was  immolating  bulls  to  the  Maruts.  These  bulls  lndra 
cari-ied  off.  The  Maruts  ran  at  him  brandishing  a thunderbolt.  Agastya 
and  lndra  pacified  them  with  the  kaydsubhlya  ” (referring  to  B..V.  i. 
165,  1,  of  which  the  first  verse  begins  with  the  words  kaya  sabhd). 
“lndra  invited  them  to  the  ceremony  when  pacified,  for  the  kaydsu- 
bhlya is  used  for  pacification.  Hence  these  bulls  are  to  be  offered  both 
to  lndra  and  the  Maruts.  Three  are  sacrificed  on  the  first  day,  as 
many  on  the  second  and  third ; on  the  last  day  five  are  immolated.” 

In  the  following  passages  (some  of  which  have  been  already  quoted) 
the  Maruts  are  said  to  worship  lndra,  viz.,  iii.  32,  3 ; v.  29,  1,  2,  6 ; 
viii.  3,  7 ; viii.  78,  1,  3. 


3'11  See  Roth  on  the  sense  of  this  text,  s.v.  lialp. 
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SURYA. 

(1)  The  two  sun-gods  separately  celebrated  in  the  hymns. 

The  great  powers  presiding  over  day  and  night  are,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  supposed  by  the  Indian  commentators  to  be  personified  in  Mitra 
and  Varuna.  But  these  deities,  and  especially  Varuna,  as  described  in 
the  Yeda,  are  far  more  than  the  mere  representatives  of  day  and  night. 
They  are  also  recognized  as  moral  governors,  as  well  as  superintendents 
of  physical  phenomena.  There  are  two  other  gods  (also,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  p.  54,  reckoned  in  a few  passages  as  belonging  to  the 
Adityas),  who  are  exact  personifications  of  the  sun,242  viz.,  Surya  and 
Savitri.243  It  is  under  these  two  different  appellations  that  the  sun  is 
chiefly  celebrated  in  the  Rig-veda ; and  although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
perceive  why  the  one  word  should  be  used  in  any  particular  case 

212  In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Helios,  verses  8 ff.,  the  sun  is  thus  described : 
is  (pallet  OvjjToTin  sal  aBavaroiat  0eo7a iv 
tirirois  ipPefiatos  • apepbvbv  S’  Sye  Sepserat  o<r<rois 
Xpvaetjs  €K  KtipuOos  1 Xapirpal  8’  axilve s air'  avrov 
aty\r\ev  arlXfiovai,  irapa  Kpordpav  re  irapeial 
Aaptrpal  airb  sparks  xaP^ev  xarexovai  irpdawiros 
rijAavyes  • xaAbv  5e  ire  pi  XP°‘  Adpirerat  eaOos 
Aeirrovpyes,  irvotrj  a v tu  to v • virb  8’  dpaeves  'tiriroi 

evff  &p  oye  arr/tras  xPua^Cvyotl  dppa  sal  tirirovs 
eaircptos  irepirriai  Si’  ovpavov  ' ClKeavovbe. 

243  Regarding  the  Greek  ideas  of  the  divinity  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  the 
reader  may  compare  the  passages  of  Plato  cited  or  referred  to  by  Mr.  Grote,  Plato, 
iii.  pp.  384,  414,  418,  449,  452,  497.  One  of  these  passages,  from  the  Laws  vii.  p. 
821,  is  as  follows : — ’n  ayaBol,  xaratf/evbdpeBa  vuv  ws  eiros  eiirelv  "EAAijvej  irdvres 
ueyaAtov  Bewv,  'HAfou  re  apa  sal  2eA7)^7)j.  Again  in  the  Epinomis  p^  984,  mention  is 
made  of  the  visible  deities,  by  which  the  stars  are  meant : 0eous  Se  8r)  robs  Soarovs, 
ueylarovs  sal  rtptwrdrovs  sal  'o^urarov  'opwvras  iravrri,  robs  irptorous  rriv  ra>v  darpuv 
tpbatv  Aexreov,  K.r. A. 
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rather  than  the  other,  the  application  of  the  names  may  perhaps 
depend  upon  some  difference  in  the  aspect  under  which  the  sun  is 
conceived,  or  on  some  diversity  in  the  functions  which  he  is  regarded 
as  fulfilling.  Different  sets  of  hymns  are,  at  all  events,  devoted  to  his 
worship  under  each  of  these  names,  and  the  epithets  which  are  applied 
to  him  in  each  of  these  characters  are  for  the  most  part  separate.  In 
some  few  places,  both  these  two  names,  and  occasionally  some  others, 
appear  to  be  applied  to  the  solar  deity  indiscriminately,  but  in  most 
cases  the  distinction  between  them  is  nominally,  at  least,  preserved. 

The  principal  hymns,  or  portions  of  hymns,  in  praise  of,  or  referring 
to,  Surya  are  the  following: — i.  50,  1-13;  i.  115,  1-6;  iv.  13,  1-3  ; 
v.  40,  5,  6,  8,  9 ; v.  45,  9,  10 ; v.  59,  5 ; vii.  60,  1-4 ; x.  37,  1 ff. ; 
x.  170.  He  is  treated  of  in  Nirukta,  xii.  14-16. 

(2)  Surya's  parentage,  relations  to  the  other  gods,  epithets,  and  functions. 

In  x.  37,  1,  Surya  is  styled  the  son  of  Dyaus  ( Divas  puttrdya 
Suryaya  samsata).  In  x.  88,  11,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Aditi  {Suryam 
Aditeyam),  and  by  the  same  title  in  viii,  90,  11  ( Ban  mahdn  asi  Surya 
bal  Aditya  mahdn  asi)  ; but  in  other  places  he  appears  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Adityas,  as  in  viii.  35,  13  ff.  ( sajoshasd  Ushasd 
Suryena  cha  Adityair  yutam  Asvind).  TJshas  (the  Dawn)  is  in  one  place 
said  to  be  his  wife  ( Suryasya  yoslid,  vii.  75,  5),  while  in  another 
passage,  vii.  78,  3,  the  Dawns  are,  by  a natural  figure,  said  to  produce 
him  ( ajijanan  suryam  yajnam  agnim ) along  with  Sacrifice  and  Agni, 
and  in  a third  text,  to  reveal  all  the  three  ( prdchikitat  suryam  yajnam 
agnim).  Surya  is  described  as  moving  on  a car,  which  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  drawn  by  one  and  sometimes  by  several,  or  by  seven,  fleet  and 
ruddy  horses  or  mares  m (i.  115,  3,  4 ; vii.  60,  3 : ayukta  sapta  haritah 
sadhastad  yah  Im  vahanti  suryam  ghrituchih) ; vii.  63,  2 {pad  etaso 
vahanti  dhurshu  yuktah  ; compare  ix.  63,  7 : ayukta  surah  etasarn  pava- 
mdnah) ; x.  37,  3 ; x.  49,  7.  His  path  is  prepared  by  the  Adityas, 
Mitra,  Aryaman,  and  Varuna,  i.  24,  8 {ururh  hi  rdjd  Varunas  chakdra 
surydya  panthdm  anu  etavai  u) ; vii.  60,  4 {yasmai  Aditydh  adhvano 
radanti  Mitro  Aryamd  Varunah  sajoshdh);  vii.  87,  1.  Pushan  goes 

244  Indra  is  said  to  traverse  the  sky  with  the  sun’s  horses  {ahum  Suryasya  pari 
ydmi  dsubhih  pra  etasebhir  vahamanah  ajasd,  x.  49,  7).  Compare  Ovid’s  description 
of  Phaethon’s  horses,  Metam.  ii.  153. 
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as  his  messenger  with  his  golden  ships,  which  sail  in  the  aerial  ocean, 

vi.  58,  3 {yds  te  Pushan  ndvah  antak  samudre  hiranyayir  antarikshe 
charanti  | tdbhrir  ydsi  dutyarh  suryasya).  He  is  the  preserver  and  soul 
of  all  things  stationary  and  moving,  i.  115,  1 ( suryah  dtmd  jagatas 
tastushascha ) ; vii.  60,  2 ( visvasya  sthdiur  jagatascha  gopak),  the  vivifier 
( prasavitd)Ub  of  men,  and  common  to  them  all,  vii.  63,  2,  3 ( sudhuranah 
suryo  mdnuslidndm  | ud  u eti prasavitd  Jandndm).  Enlivened  by  him  men 
pursue  their  ends  and  perform  their  work,  vii.  63,  4 ( numfh  jandh 
suryena  prasutdh  ayann  arthuni  hrinavann  apdmsi ).  He  is  far-seeing, 
all-seeing,  beholds  all  creatures,  and  the  good  and  bad  deeds  of  mortals,246 
i.  50,  2,  7 ; vi.  51,  2;  vii.  35,  8;  vii.  60,  2;  vii.  61,  1 ; vii.  63,  1,  4; 
x.  37,  1 ( siirdya  visvachakshase  \ pasyan  janmdni  surya  \ suryah  uru- 
chakshdh  | riju  marteshu  vrijind  cha  pasyan  | alJii  yo  visvd  bhuvandni 
chashte  \ duredrisc).  He  is  represented  as  the  eye  of  Mitra  and  Varuna, 
and  sometimes  of  Agni  also,  i.  115,  1 ; vi.  51,  1 ; vii.  61,  1 ; vii.  63,  1; 
x.  37,  1 (cJiakshur  Mitrasya  Varunasya  Agneh  | chakshur  Milrasya 
Varunasya  | namo  Mitrasya  Varunasya  chakshase).  In  one  passage^ 

vii.  77,  3,  Uskas  (the  Dawn)  is  said  to  bring  the  eye  of  the  gods,  and 

215  This  word  and  others  derived  from  the  same  root  su  or  su,  are,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see,  very  frequently  applied  to  Savitri.  In  x.  66,  2,  the  gods  are  said  to  be 
Indra-pras  utdh. 

245  The  same  thing  is  naturally  and  frequently  said  of  the  sun  in  classical  litera- 
ture. Thus  Homer  says,  Iliad,  iii.  277  : 

7)eA ds  Ss  iravT’  ttpopas  Kal  irdvr’  iiraKoieif  k.t.A. 

and  again  in  the  Iliad,  xiv.  344  f. : 

ovS'  ai>  viol  SiaSpdicoi  rjf Aids  irep, 
oine  «al  o^vrarov  ireAtTai  <paos  eicropdaaBcu  • 

And  in  the  Odyssey,  viii.  270  f. : 

&<pap  Si  oi  SyycAor  ^A 
"H Aios,  8 <r<p’  ivot]<Te  piya(upcvous 
So  too  iEschylus  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  : 

Kal  rbv  TraviirTt]v  kvk\ov  ^Atou  Ka\u. 

And  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  12  : 

Tijs  'Peas  (paal  upvrpa  Tip  YLpivu  miyyeKOjueVrjs  aiaOipitvov  inapaaourBai  tSv  HAioo  • 
So  too  Ovid,  Metamorph.  iv.  171  f. : 

Primus  adulterium  Veneris  cum  Marte  putatur 
Hie  vidisse  deus : videt  hie  deus  omnia  primus, 
and  verses  195  if. : 

qui  quo  omnia  cernere  debes, 

Leucothcen  spectas : et  virgine  figis  in  una 
ouos  mundo  debes  oculos. 
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lead  on  the  bright  and  beautiful  horse,  by  which  the  sun  seems  to  be 
intended  ( devandm  chakshuh  subhagd  vakanti  svetam  nayantl  sudrislham 
asv am ; compare  vii.  76,  1:  kratvd  devandm  ajanishta  chakshuh). 247  In 
x.  85,  1,  it  is  said  that  while  the  earth  is  upheld  by  truth,  the  sky  is 
upheld  by  the  sun  (satyenottabhitd  bhumih  suryenottabhitd  dyauh).  He 
rolls  up  darkness  like  a hide,  vii.  63,  1 ( charmeva  yah  samvivyak 
tamdmsi).  By  his  greatness  he  is  the  divine  leader  (or  priest)  of  the 
gods,  viii.  90,  12  (mahnd  devandm  asuryah  purohitah).  In  viii.  82,  1,  4, 
he  is  identified  with  Indra,  or  vice  versa,  Indra  with  him.  In  x.  1 70, 
4,  the  epithets  visvakarman,  the  architect  of  the  universe,  and  visvade- 
vyavat,  possessed  of  all  divine  attributes,  are  applied  to  him  (as  in  viii. 
87,  2,  Indra  also  is  styled  vihakarman  and  visvadeva ).  In  vii.  60,  1, 
and  vii.  62,  2,  he  is  prayed  at  his  rising  to  declare  men  sinless  to 
Mitra,  Varuna,  etc.  {yad  adya  Surya  bravo  andguh  udyan  Mitrdya 
Varunaya  satyam). 

(3)  Subordinate  'position  sometimes  assigned  to  him. 

* 

In  many  passages,  however,  the  dependent  position  of  Surya  is 
asserted.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  produced,  or  caused  to  shine,  or 
to  rise,  or  to  have  his  path  prepared,  etc.,  by  Indra,  ii.  12,  7 (yah 
Suryam  yah  Ushasam  jajdna)  ; iii.  31,  15  (Indro  nribhir  ajanad 
didyanah  sdkam  Suryam  ushasam  gdtum  Agnim)  ; iii.  32,  8 (jajdna 
Suryam  ushasam ) ; iii.  44,  2 (suryam  haryann  arochayah ) ; iii.  49,  4 
(janitd  suryasya))  vi.  17,  5;  vi.  30,  5;  viii.  78,  7 (a  suryam  rohayo 
divi);2is  viii.  87,  2;  x.  171,  4 (tvarh  tyam  Indra  suryam  paschd  santam 
puras  hridhi)  ; by  Indra  and  Soma,  vi.  72,  2 (ut  suryam  nayatho 
jyotishd  saha ) ; by  Agni,  x.  3,  2 ; x.  156,  4 (Agne  nakshatram  ajaram 
d suryam  rohayo  divi  | dadhaj jyotir  janebhyah) ; bytheUshases  (Dawns), 

?17  In  v.  59,  .3,  5,  and  x.  10,  9,  the  eye  of  the  sun  is  spoken  of ; and  in  x.  16,  3, 
the  affinity  of  the  eye  to  the  sun  is  indicated.  In  A.Y.  v.  24,  9,  the  sun  is  said  to  be 
the  lord  of  eyes  (suryas  chakshusham  adhipatih ),  and  in  A.V.  xiii.  1,  45,  he  is  said  to 
see  beyond  the  sky,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  and  to  he  the  one  eye  of  created  things 
(suryo  dyam  suryah  prithivTih  suryah  dpo  ’tipasyati  | suryo  bhutasya  ekaih  chakshur 
aruroha  divam  mahim). 

218  In  his  note  on  this  passage  (viii.  78,  7)  Sayana  relates  a legend,  that  formerly 
the  Panis  had  carried  off  the  cows  of  the  Angirases,  and  placed  them  on  a mountain 
enveloped  in  darkness,  when  Indra,  after  being  lauded  by  the  Angirases,  and  suppli- 
cated to  restore  the  cows,  caused  the  sun  to  rise  that  he  might  see  them. 
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Yii.  78,  3 ( ajijanan  suryam  yajnam  agnim ) ; by  Soma,  vi.  44,  23  {ay am 
surge  adadhaj  jyotir  antah) ; ix.  63,  7;  ix.  75,  1 ; ix.  86,  29  {tarn 
jyotirhski  pavamdna  suryah) ; ix.  96,  5 ( janita  suryasya ) ; ix.  97,  41  j 

ix.  107,  7;  ix.  110,  3);  by  Dhatri,  x.  190,  3 {suryd-chemdramasau 
Dhutd  yathdpurvam  akalpayat ) ; by  Varuna,  i.  24,  8 ; vii.  87,  1 
(quoted  above);  by  Mitra  and  Varuna,  iv.  13,  2 {anu  vrataih  Varuno 
yanti  Mitro  yat  suryam  divi  drohayanti ) ; v.  63,  4,  7 {suryam  u dhattho 
divi );  Indra  and  Varuna,  vii.  82,  3 {suryam,  airayatam  divi  prabhum) ; 
by  Indra  and  Vishnu,  vii.  99,  4 {uruih  yajnaya  chaJcrathur  u lokam 
janayantd  suryam  usliasam  aynim),  and  by  the  Angirases  through  their 
rites,  x.  62,  3 {ye  ritena  suryam  drohayan  divi  aprathayan  prithivim 
mutaram  vi).  In  passages  of  this  description  the  divine  personality  of 
the  sun  is  thrown  into  the  background : the  grand  luminary  becomes 
little  more  than  a part  of  nature,  created  and  controlled  by  those 
spiritual  powers  which  exist  above  and  beyond  all  material  phenomena. 
The  divine  power  of  Mitra  and  Varuna  is  said  to  be  shown  in  the  sky, 
where  Surya  moves  a luminary  and  a bright  agent  [or  instrument]  of 
theirs ; whom  again  they  conceal  by  clouds  and  rain,  v.  63,  4 {mdyu 
vum  Mitrdvarund  divi  sritu  suryo  jyotis  cliarati  chitram  dyudham  \ tarn 
abhrena  vrishtyd  guhatho  divi).  He  is  declared  to  be  god-born,  x.  37,  1 ; 
to  be  the  son  of  the  sky,  ibid,  {devajutdya  ketave  Divas  putruya  S dry -lyd) ; 
to  have  been  drawn  by  the  gods  from  the  ocean  where  he  was  hidden 
(x.  72,  7,  see  above,  p.  48) ; to  have  been  placed  by  the  gods  in  heaven, 

x.  88,  1 1 {yadd  id  enam  adadhur  yajniydso  divi  devuk  suryam  uditeyam), 
where  he  is  identified  with  Agni ; and  to  have  sprung  from  the  eye  of 
Purusha.  x.  90,  13  {chalcshok  suryo  ajdyata ).249  He  is  also  said  to  have 
been  overcome  and  despoiled  by  Indra,  x.  43,  5 {samvargaih  yan  maghavu 
suryam  jayat),260  who,  in  some  obscure  verses  is  alluded  to  as  having 
carried  off  one  of  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  i.  175,  4;  iv.  28,  2; 
iv.  30,  4 ; v.  29,  10. 

(4)  Translation  of  a hymn  to  Surya. 

I subjoin,  with  a translation,  the  greater  part  of  the  picturesque,  if 
somewhat  monotonous,  hymn,  i.  50  : Ud  u tyarh  jdtavedasam  devam 

245  In  the  A.V.  iv.  10,  5,  the  sun  is  said  to  have  sprang  from  Vrittra  ( Vrittrdj jato 
divdkarah). 

250  See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  92  f. 
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vahanti  hetavah  \ drise  visvdya  suryam  | 2.  Apa  tye  tdyavo  yathu 
nakshattrd  yanti  aktubhih  | surdya  visvachakshase  | 3.  Adrisram  asya 
ketavo  vi  rasmayo  janun  anu  | bhrdjanto  agnayo  yatha  | 4.  Taranir 
visvadarsato  jyotishkrid  asi  surya  | visvam  a bhdsi  rochanam  \ 5.  Pratyan 
devunum  visah  pratyann  ud  eshi  mdnu&hdn  | pratyan  visvam  svar  drise  | 
6 Yena  pdvaka  chakshasd  bhuranyantam  janun  anu  | tv  am  Varuna 
pasyasi  \ 7.  Vi  dydm  eshi  rajas  pritliu  aha  mimdno  aldubhih  \ pasyan 
janmdni  surya  \ 8.  Sapta  tvd  harito  rathe  vahanti  deva  surya  \ soch  is  ti- 
kes am  vichakshana  \ 9.  ayukta  sapta  sundhyuvah  suro  rathasya  naptyah  | 
tubhir  yati  svayuktibliili  \ 10.  Ud  vayarh  tamasas  pari  jyotish  pasyantah 
uttar am  \ devaih  devatrd  suryam  aganma  jyotir  uttamam  \ 

1.  “ The  heralds251  lead  aloft  this  god  Surya,  who  knows  all  beings, 
(manifesting  him)  to  the  universal  gaze.  2.  (Eclipsed)  by  thy  rays, 
the  stars  slink  away,  like  thieves,  before  thee  the  all-beholding 
luminary.  3.  His  rays  revealing  (his  presence)  are  visible  to  all  man- 
kind, flaming  like  fires.  4.  Traversing  (the  heavens),  all-conspicuous, 
thou  createst  light,  o Surya,  and  illuminatest  the  whole  firmament.  5. 
Thou  risest  in  the  presence  of  the  race  of  gods,  of  men,  and  of  the 
entire  heaven,  that  thou  mayest  be  beheld.  6.  With  that  glance  of 
thine  wherewith,  o illuminator,  o Varuna,  thou  surveyest  the  busy  race 
of  men, 252  7.  thou,  o Surya,  penetratest  the  sky,  the  broad  firma- 
ment, measuring  out  the  days  with  thy  rays,  spying  out  all  creatures. 
8.  Seven  ruddy  mares  hear  thee  onward  in  thy  chariot,  o clear-sighted 
Surya,  the  god  with  flaming  locks.  9.  The  sun  has  yoked  the  seven 
brilliant  mares,  the  daughters  of  the  car;  with  these,  the  self-yoked,  he 
advances.  10.  Gazing  towards  the  upper  light  beyond  the  darkness, 
we  have  ascended  to  the  highest  luminary,  Surya,  a god  among  the 
gods.”  253 

251  In  his  translation  of  R.V.  i.  166,  1,  Professor  Muller  renders  ketu  by  herald 
(see  pp.  197,  and  201),  a sense  which  suits  the  verse  before  us  very  well. 

262  See  Professor  Benfey’s  translation,  and  note  (Orient  und  Occident,  i.  p 405), 
and  the  passage  of  Roth’s  Abhandlungen  (Dissertations  on  the  literature  and  history 
of  the  Veda)  p.  81  f.,  to  which  he  refers ; and  in  which  that  writer  regards  the  reading 
ianan  as  standing  for  janam,  the  acc.  sing.,  the  last  syllable  being  lengthened  on 
account  of  the  metre. 

253  1 subjoin  a metrical  translation  of  these  verses : 

1.  By  lustrous  heralds  led  on  high, 

The  omniscient  Sun  ascends  the  sky, 

His  glory  drawing  every  eye. 
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The  Atharva-veda  contains  a long  hymn  toSurya,  xiii.  2,  partly  made 
up  of  extracts  from  the  Rig-veda. 

The  Mahabharata  (iii.  166  ff.)  also  has  a hymn  to  the  same  god,  in 
which  he  is  styled  “ the  eye  of  the  world,  and  the  soul  of  all  embodied 
creatures,”  v.  166  ( tvam  Ihuno  jagatas  chakshus  tvam  dtmd  sarva-dehi- 
ndm) ; the  source  of  all  beings,  the  body  of  observances  performed  by 
those  who  practise  ceremonies,  the  refuge  of  the  Sankhyas,  the 
highest  object  of  Yogins,  the  unbolted  door,  the  resort  of  those  seeking 
emancipation,  etc.,  etc. ; v.  166  f.  ( tvam  yonih  sarva-hhutunum  tvam  dclid- 
rah  Icriydvatdm  \ tvam  gatih  sarva-sdnkhydnum  yoginum  tvam  pardyanam  \ 
anavriturgaladvaram  tvam  gatis  tvam  mumukshatum ) ; and  his  celestial 
chariot  ( divyam  ratham ) is  referred  to  (v.  170).  He  is  also,  we  are  told, 
said  by  those  who  understand  the  computation  of  time,  to  be  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  that  period  of  a thousand  yugas  known  as  the  day 
of  Brahma  ( yad  aho  Brahmanah  proktam  sahasra-yuga-sammitam  | tasya 
tvam  adir  antas  cha  kdlajnaih  samprakirttitah ) ; the  lord  of  the  Manus, 
of  their  sons,  of  the  world  sprung  from  Manu,  and  of  all  the  lords  of 
the  Manvantaras.  When  the  time  of  the  mundane  dissolution  has 
arrived,  the  Samvarttaka  fire,  which  reduces  all  things  to  ashes,  issues 
from  his  wrath  (vv.  185  f.;  compare  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  pp. 
43  f.  and  207). 

2.  All-seeing  Sun,  the  stars  so  bright, 

Which  gleamed  throughout  the  sombre  night, 

Now  scared,  like  thieves,  slink  fast  away, 

Quenched  by  the  splendour  of  thy  ray. 

3.  Thy  beams  to  men  thy  presence  shew; 

Like  blazing  fires  they  seem  to  glow. 

4.  Conspicuous,  rapid,  source  of  light, 

Thou  makest  all  the  welkin  bright. 

5.  In  sight  of  gods,  and  mortal  eyes, 

In  sight  of  heaven  thou  scal’st  the  skies. 

6.  Bright  god,  thou  scann’st  with  searching  ken 
The  doings  all  of  busy  men. 

7.  Thou  stridest  o’er  the  sky ; thy  rays 
Create,  and  measure  out,  our  days  ; 

Thine  eye  all  living  things  surveys. 

8.  9.  Seven  lucid  mares  thy  chariot  bear, 

Self-yoked,  athwart  the  Oelds  of  air, 

Bright  Siirya,  god  with  flaming  hair. 

10.  That  glow  above  the  darkness  we 
Beholding,  upward  soar  to  thee, 

For  there  among  the  gods  thy  light 
Supreme  is  seen,  divinely  hright. 


11 
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SECTION  XI. 

SAVITRI. 

(1)  His  epithets , characteristics , and  f unctions. 

The  hymns  which  are  entirely  or  principally  devoted  to  the  cele- 
bration of  Savitri  are  the  following:  i.  35;  ii.  38  ; iv.  53;  iv.  54  ; 
v.  81 ; v.  82  ; vii.  37 ; vii.  45  ; x.  149  ; with  many  detached  passages 
and  verses,  such  as  i.  22,  5-8 ; iii.  56,  6,  7 ; iii.  62,  10-12,  etc.,  etc. 

The  epithets,  characteristics,  and  functions  of  this  god,  as  described 
in  the  Rig-veda,  are  as  follows : 

He  is  pre-eminently  the  golden  deity,  being  hiranydhha,  golden- 
eyed (i.  35,  8) ; hiranya-pani ,M1  hiranya-hasta,  golden-handed  (i.  22,  5 ; 
i.  35,  9,  10 ; iii.  54,  11;  vi.  50,  8 ; vi.  71,  4 ; vii.  38,  2 ; S.Y.  i.  464 ; 
Yaj.  S.  i.  16;  iv.  25;  A.Y.  iii.  21,  8;  vii.  14,  2;  vii.  115,  2J253 
hiranya-jihva,  golden-tongued  (vi.  71,  3);  sujihva,  beautiful-tongued 
(iii.  54,  11;  vii.  45,  4);  mandra-jihva,  pleasant-tongued  (vi.  71,  4). 
He  invests  himself  with  golden  or  tawny  mail  ( pisanyam  drapim, 

iv.  53,  2) ; and  assumes  all  forms  ( vised  rupdni  prati  munchate  kavih, 

v.  81,  2).  He  is  also  harikesa,  the  yellow-haired  (x.  139,  1).  Luminous 
in  his  aspect,  he  ascends  a golden  car,  drawn  by  radiant,  brown, 
white-footed,  horses ; and  beholding  all  creatures,  he  pursues  an 
ascending  and  descending  path,  i.  35,  2-5  ; vii.  45,  1 ( hiranyayena 
Savitd  rathena  devo  ydti  bliuvandni  pasyan  | ydti  devah  pravatd  ydti 
udvatu  ydti  subrdbhyarh  yajato  haribhydm  | krisanair  visvarupaih 

254  See  the  tasteless  explanations  of  this  epithet  given  by  the  commentator  and  the 
Kaushitaki  Brahmana,  as  mentioned  in  Rosen’s  and  Wilson’s  notes  on  i.  22,  5 ; and 
see  also  Weber’s  Ind.  Studien,  ii.  306.  The  same  epithet  is  given  to  Savitri  in  the 
Vaj.  Sanhita,  i.  16,  where  see  the  commentary.  Savitri  is  also  called  prithupani , 
broad-handed  (ii.  38,  2),  and  supdni,  hcautiful-handed  (iii.  33,  6 ; vii.  45,  4). 
Tvashtri,  too,  is  called  supdni  (iii.  54,  12),  as  are  also  Mitra  and  Varuna  (iii.  56,  7). 

255  According  to  the  A.V.  i.  33,  1,  he,  as  well  as  Agni,  was  bora  in  the  golden- 
coloured  waters  ( hiranyavarnah  suchayah  pavahdh  ydsu  jatah  Savitd  yasu  Agnih). 
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hiranya-samyaiJi  yajato  brihantam  a asthdd  ratham  savitd  chitrabhu- 
nuh  | vijandn  sydvdh  sitipddah  akhyan  ratham  hiranyapraiigam  vahan- 
tah  | savitd  suratno  antarikshaprdh  vahamuno  asvaih).  Surrounded  by 
a golden  lustre,  hiranyaylm  amatim  (iii.  38,  8 ; vii.  38,  1 ; vii.  45, 

3) ,  he  illuminates  the  atmosphere,  and  all  the  regions  of  the  earth, 
i.  35,  7,  8;  iv.  14,  2;  iv.  53,  4;  v.  81,  2 (pi  suparno  antarikshuni 
ahhyat  \ ashtau  vi  a/chyat  hakubhah  prithivydh  | urdhvaih  ketuih  savitd 
devo  asrej  jyotir  visvasmai  bhuvandya  krinvan  \ addbliyo  bhuvanuni pra- 
chdkasat  ) vi  ndkam  ahhyat  Savitd).  His  robust  and  golden  arms,356 
■which  he  stretches  out  to  bless,  and  infuse  energy  into,  all  creatures, 
reach  to  the  utmost  ends  of  heaven,  ii.  38,  2;  iv.  53,  3,  4;  vi.  71,  1, 
5 ; vii.  45,  2 ( visvasya  hi  srushtaye  devah  urdhvah  pra  bdhavd  prithu- 
pdnih  sisartti  | pra  bdhu  asrd/c  Savitd  savimani  | ud  u sya  devah  Savitd 
hiranyayd  bdhu  ayamsta  savandya  sukratuh  | ud  asya  bdhu  sithird  bri- 
hantd  hiranyayd  divo  antdn  anashtdm).  In  one  place,  however  (vi.  71, 

4) ,  he  is  called  ayohanu,  the  iron-jawed,  though  even  there  the  com- 
mentator says  that  ayas,  which  ordinarily  means  iron,  is  to  be  rendered 
by  gold.  His  ancient  paths  in  the  sky  are  said  to  be  free  from  dust, 
i.  35,  11  [pe  te  panthuh  Savitah  purvyuso  arenavah  sulrituh  antarikshe). 
He  is  called  (like  Varuna  and  others  of  the  gods)  asura,  a divine  spirit 
(i.  35,  7,  10;  iv.  53,  1).  His  will  and  independent  authority  cannot 
be  resisted  by  Indra,  Varuna,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  Eudra,  or  by  any  other 
being,  ii.  38,  7,  9 ; v.  82,  2 ( nakir  asya  tdni  vrata  devasya  Savitur 
minanti  \ na  yasya  Indro  Faruno  na  Mitro  vratam  Aryamd  na  minanti 
Rudrah  | asya  hi  svayasastaraih  Savituh  hach  chana  priyam  | na  minanti 
svardjyam).  He  observes  fixed  laws,  iv.  53,  4;  x.  34,  8;  x.  139,  3 
( vratdni  devah  Savitd  'bhirakshate  \ Savitd  satyadharmu).  The  other 
gods  follow  his  lead,  v.  81,  3 ( yasya  praydnam  anu  anye  id  yayur 
devah).  The  waters  and  the  wind  obey  his  ordinance,  ii.  38,  2 (upas 
chid  asya  vrate  d nimrigrdh  ayaih  chid  vdto  ramate  parijman).  His 
praises  are  celebrated  by  the  Vasus,  by  Aditi,  by  the  royal  Varuna,  by 
Mitra,  and  by  Aryaman,  vii.  38,  3,  4 (api  stutah  Savitd  devo  astu  yam 
d chid  visve  Vasavo  grinanti  | abhi  yam  devi  Aditir  grindti  savam  devasya 

256  Indra,  too,  is  called  hiranya-bd.hu,  golden-armed,  vii.  34,  4.  Agni  is  said  to 
raise  aloft  his  arms  like  Savitri,  i.  95,  7.  In  vii.  79,  2,  the  Dawns  are  said  to  send 
forth  light  as  Savitri  stretches  out  his  arms.  In  i.  190,  3,  also  the  arms  of  Savitri 
are  alluded  to.  In  vii.  62,  5,  Mitra  and  Varuna  are  supplicated  to  stretch  out 
their  arms. 
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Savitur  jushdnd  \ alhi  samrdjo  Yaruno  grinanti  abhi  Mitraso  Aryamd 
sajoshuh).  He  is  lord  of  all  desirable  things,  and  sends  blessings  from 
the  sky,  from  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the  earth,  i.  24,  3 ; ii.  38,  11 
( isdndih  vdrydndm  \ asmalkyarii  tad  divo  adbhyah  prithivyds  tvayd  dattaih 
Tcdmyam  rddhah  d gdt  \ Sam  yat  stotribhyah  upaye  bhavdti  urusarhsdya 
Savitar  jaritre).  He  impels  the  car  of  the  Asvins  before  the  dawn,  i. 
34,  10  ( yuvor  hi  purvam  Savitd  ushaso  ratharn  ritdya  chitram  ghrita- 
vantam  ishyati ).  He  is  prajupati ,257  the  lord  of  all  creatures,  the  sup- 
porter of  the  sky  and  of  the  world,  and  is  supplicated  to  hasten  to  his 
worshippers  with  the  same  eagerness  as  cattle  to  a village,  as  warriors 
to  their  horses,  as  a cow  to  give  milk  to  her  calf,  as  a husband  to  his 
wife,  iv.  53,  2;  iv.  54,  4;  x.  149,  1,  4 258  ( Divo  dharttd  bhuvanasya 
prajdpatih  I Savitd  yantraih  prithivlm  aramndd  asJcambhane  Savitd 
dydm  adrimliat  | 4.  Gdvah  iva  grdmaih  yuyudhir  ivdsvdn  vdsrena  vatsam 
sumandh  duhdnd  \ patir  iva  jdydm  abhi  no  ni  etu  dharta  divah  Savitd 
visvavurah).  In  v.  82,  7,  he  is  called  visvadeva,  “in  all  attributes  a 
god.”  He  measured  (or  fashioned)  the  terrestrial  regions,  v.  81,  3 
(yah  parlhivdni  vi  mame).  He  bestows  immortality  on  the  gods,  iv. 
54,  2 = Vaj.  Sanh.  xxxiii.  54  ( devebhyo  hi  prathamam  yajniyebhyo 
amritatvaih  suvasi  bhdgarn  uttamam ),  as  he  did  on  the  Ribhus,  who 
by  the  greatness  of  their  merits  attained  to  his  abode,  i.  110,  2,  3 
(charitasya  bhumand  agachhata  Savitur  ddsusho  griham  | tat  Savitd  vo 
amritatvam  asuvat).  In  x.  17,  4,  he  is  prayed  to  convey  the  departed 
spirit  to  the  abode  of  the  righteous  (yatrdsate  suhrito  yatra  te  yayus 
tatra  tvd  devah  Savitd  dadhatu).  He  is  supplicated  to  deliver  his  wor- 
shippers from  sin,  iv.  54,  3 ( achitti  yach  chahrima  daivye  jane  . . . . | 
deveshu  cha  Savitar  manusheshu  cha  tv  am  no  attra  suvatud  andgasah ). 

Savitri  is  sometimes  called  apdrii  napdt,  son  of  the  waters  (x.  149, 
2),  an  epithet  which  is  more  commonly  applied  to  Agni. 

251  In  the  TaittirTya  Brahmana,  i.  6,  4,  1 (p.  117),  it  is  said,  Prajdpatih  Savitd 
bhutva  prajah  asrijata,  “ Prajapati,  becoming  Savitri,  created  living  beings.”  On 
the  relation  of  Savitri  and  Prajapati  see  Weber,  “ Omina  und  Portenta,”  pp.  386, 
392 ; and  the  passage  of  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  xii.  3,  5,  1,  where  it  is  said  that 
people  are  accustomed  to  identify  Savitri  with  Prajapati,  Yo  hy  eva  Savitd  sa  Praja - 
patir  iti  vadantah,  etc.,  etc. 

258  It  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  Savitri  or  the  aerial  ocean  ( samudra ) from  which 
earth,  atmosphere,  and  sky  are  said  in  x.  149,  2,  to  have  sprung.  See  the  4th  vol. 
of  this  work,  p.  96. 
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(2)  Passages  in  ‘which  the  origin  of  his  name  seems  to  he  alluded  to. 

The  word  Savitri  is  defined  by  Yaska  (Nirukta,  x.  31  as  meaning 
sarvasya  prasavitd,  but  he  does  not  explain  in  what  sense  prasavitd  is 
to  be  taken.  The  root  su  or  su,  from  which  it  is  derived,  has  three 
principal  significations,  (1)  to  generate  or  bring  forth;  (2)  to  pour 
forth  a libation ; and  (3)  to  send  or  impel.  "When  treating  of  deriva- 
tives of  this  root  as  applied  to  Savitri,  Sayana  sometimes  gives  them  the 
sense  of  sending  or  impelling,  and  sometimes  of  permitting  or  authorizing 
(i anujna ).  In  a few  places  he  explains  the  root  as  meaning  to  beget. 
(Thus  on  i.  113,  1,  he  renders  prasutd  by  utpannd,  and  savah  by  ut- 
pattih).  The  word  prasavitri,  as  well  as  various  other  derivatives  of 
the  root  su,  are  introduced  in  numerous  passages  of  the  Rig-veda  relat- 
ing to  the  god  Savitri,  with  evident  reference  to  the  derivation  of  that 
name  from  the  same  root,  and  with  a constant  play  upon  the  words,259 
such  as  is  unexampled  in  the  case  of  any  other  deity. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  passages  of  the  Itig-vcda  in  which 
these  derivatives  occur : 

i.  124,  1.  Devo  no  atra  Savitd  nu  artham  prusuvid  dvipat  pra  cha- 
tushpad  ityai  | “ The  god  Savitri  hath  impelled  (or  aroused)  both  two- 
footed  and  four-footed  creatures  to  pursue  their  several  objects.” 

i.  157,  1.  Prdsdvid  devah  Savitd  jagat  prithak  | “ The  god  Savitri 
has  aroused  each  moving  thing  ” (comp.  i.  159,  3). 

v.  81,  2 (=Vaj.  San.  xiii.  3).  Vised  rupdni  prati  munchate  kavih 
prdsdvid  bhadram  dvipade  chatushpade  \ vi  ndkam  akhyat  Savitd  varenyo 
anu  praydnam  TJshaso  virdjati  \ 5.  TJta  isishe  prasavasya  team  ekah  id 
uta  Pushd  bhavasi  deva  ydmabhih  | “ The  wise  (Savitri)  puts  on  (or, 
manifests)  all  forms.  He  hath  sent  prosperity  to  biped  and  quadruped. 
Savitri,  the  object  of  our  desire,  has  illuminated  the  sky.  He  shines 
after  the  path  of  the  Dawn.”  5.  “ Thou  alone  art  the  lord  of  vivifying 
power,  and  by  thy  movements,  o god,  thou  becomest  Pushan,  (or  the 
nourisher).” 

i.  110,  2.  Saudhanvanasas  charitasya  bhumand  ayachhata  Savitur 

259  See  Roth’s  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  76.  I cannot  form  an  opinion 
whether  this  feature  in  the  hymns  in  question  affords  any  sufficient  ground  for  regard- 
ing them  as  artificial  in  character,  and  consequently  as  comparatively  late  in  their 
origin. 
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dususho  griham  | 3.  Tat  Savita  vo  amritatvam  asuvat  | “ Sons  of 
Sudhanvan  (Ribhus),  by  the  greatness  of  your  deeds  ye  arrived  at  the 
house  of  the  bountiful  Savitri.  3.  Savitri  bestowed  on  you  ( asuvat ) 
that  immortality.” 

i.  159,  5.  Tad  rfidho  adya  Savitur  varenyam  vayaih  devasya  prasave 
manumahe  \ “ That  desirable  wealth  we  to-day  seek  through  the 
favouring  impulse  of  the  divine  Savitri.” 

ii.  38,  1.  TJd  u syah  devah  Savita  savdya  sasvatamam  tad-apdh  vahnir 
asthdt  | “ The  god  Savitri  hath  arisen  to  impel  (or  vivify)  us,  he  who 
continually  so  works,  the  supporter.” 

iii.  33,  6 (Mr.  ii.  26).  Devo  anayat  Savita  supdnis  tasya  vay am  pra- 
save ydmah  urvlh  | “ The  god  Savitri  hath  led  (us,  i.e.  the  waters) ; by 
his  propulsion  we  flow  on  broadly.” 

iii.  56,  6.  Trir  a divah,  Savitah  vdrydni  dive  dive  asuva  trir  no  ahnah  \ 
7.  Trir  a divah  Savita,  soshavlti  rdjdnd  Mitravarund  supdnl  | “Thrice 
every  day,  o Savitri,  send  us  desirable  things  from  the  sky.  7.  Thrice 
Savitri  continues  to  send  down  (these  things  to  us)  from  the  sky ; and 
so  also  do  the  fair-handed  Mitra  and  Yaruna.” 

iv.  53,  3.  Pra  Idliu  asrdk  Savita  savlmani  nivesayan  prasuvann  ak- 
tubhir  jagat  | 6.  Brihatsumnah  prasavitd  nivesano  jag  at  ah  sthutur  ubha- 
yasya  yo  vasl  | sa  no  devah  Savita  sarma  yachhatu  \ “ Savitri  hath 
stretched  out  his  arms  in  his  vivifying  energy  ( savlmani 26°),  stablish- 
ing  and  animating  all  that  moves  by  his  rays.  6.  May  that  god 
Savitri,  who  bestows  great  happiness,  the  vivifier,  the  stablisher,  who 
is  lord  both  of  that  which  moves  and  of  that  which  is  stationary, 
bestow  on  us  protection.” 

iv.  54,  3.  Achittl  yach  chakrima  daivye  jane  dlnair  dakshaih  prabhutl 

purushvatd  | dcveshu  cha  Savitar  munusheshu  cha  tvaih  no  atra  suvatdd 
anugasah  \ “ Whatever  (offence)  we  have  committed  by  want  of 

thought,  against  the  divine  race,  by  feebleness  of  understanding, 
violence,  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  either  against  gods  or  men,  do 
thou,  o Savitri,  constitute  ( suvatdt ) us  sinless.” 

v.  82,  3.  Sa  hi  ratndni  ddsushe  suvdti  Savita  Bhagah  | 4.  Adya  no 
devah  Savitah  prajdvat  savlh  saubhagam  | para  dushvapnyam  sava  | 

5.  Visvdni  deva  Savitar  duritdni pard  suva  yad  bhadram  tan  nah  asuva  \ 

6.  Andgasah  Aditaye  devasya  Savituh  save  | vised,  vdmdni  dhimahi  | 

260  This  word  also  occurs  in  Sama-veda,  i.  464. 
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7.  A visvadevam  satpatim  suktair  adya  vrinimahe  | satyasavam  Savi- 
turam  | “May  he,  Savitri,  who  is  Bhaga,  (or  the  protector,  bhaya), 
send  wealth  to  his  worshipper.  4.  Send  ( sdvih ) to-day,  o divine 
Savitri,  prosperity  with  progeny:  send  away  ( pard-suva ) sleeplessness 
(compare  x.  37,  4,  where  a similar  expression  ( apa  suva ) is  employed 
in  the  case  of  Surya).  5.  Send  away,  o divine  Savitri,  all  calamities ; 
send  ( asuva ) us  what  is  good.  6.  May  we,  becoming  sinless  towards 
Aditi,  through  the  influence  (sava)  of  the  divine  Savitri,  possess  all 
things  desirable.  7.  We  seek  to-day,  with  hymns,  for  Savitri,  who 
possesses  true  energy  ( satya-sava 261),  and  all  divine  attributes,  the  lord 
of  the  good.” 

vi.  71,  1.  V d u syah  devah  Savitd  hiranyayu  bdhu  ayamsta  savandya 
sukratuh  | 2.  Devasya  vayam  Savituh  savlmani  sreshthe  sydma  vasunas 
cha  duvane  \ yo  visvasya  dvipado  yas  chatushpado  nivesane  prasave 
chdsi  Ihumanak  \ 6.  Fi imam  adya  Savitar  vdmam  u svo  dive  dive 
vdmam  asmalhyarh  sdvih  \ “The  potent  god  Savitri  hath  stretched 
out  his  golden  arms  to  vivify  (or  impart  energy).  2.  May  we  share 
in  the  excellent  vivifying  power  (compare  x.  36,  12)  of  the  god 
Savitri,  and  in  the  bestowal  of  wealth  by  thee,  who  continuest  to 
stablish  and  vivify  the  entire  two-footed  and  four-footed  world.  6. 
Send  to  us  to-day,  Savitri,  what  is  desirable ; send  it  to  us  to-morrow, 
and  every  day.” 

vii.  38,  2.  Ud  u tishtha  Savitak  ...  a nrilhyo  marttabhojanam  suvd- 
nah  | 4.  Abhi  yam  devi  Aditir  grinuti  savam  devasya  Savitur  jushdnd  | 
abhi  samrdjo  Varuno  grinanti  abhi  Mitrdso  Aryamd  sajoshdh  | “ Rise, 
Savitri,  . . . sending  ( dsuvdnah ) to  men  the  food  which  is  fit  for  mor- 
tals. 4.  Whom  (i.e.  Savitri)  the  goddess  Aditi  praises,  welcoming  the 
vivifying  power  of  the  divine  Savitri,  whom  Varuna,  Mitra,  and  Ar- 
yaman  laud  in  concert.” 

vii.  40,  1.  Yad  adya  devah  Savitd  suvdti  sydma  asya  ratnino  vibhdge  | 
“ May  we  partake  in  the  distribution  (of  wealth)  which  the  opulent  god 
Savitri  shall  send  to-day.” 

vii.  45,  1.  A devo  ydtu  Savitd  suratno  antariksha-prdh  vahamdno 
aspaih  \ haste  dadhdno  naryd  puruni  nivesayan  cha  prasuvan  cha  bhuma  | 
3.  Sa  gha  no  devah.  Savitd  sahdvd  savishad  vasupatir  vasuni  | “ May  the 

261  The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  him  in  x.  36,  13.  It  occurs  also  in  the  Sama- 
veda,  i.  464. 
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god  Savitri  approach,  rich  in  treasures,  filling  the  atmosphere,  borne 
by  horses,  holding  in  his  hand  many  gifts  suitable  for  men,  stablishing 
and  vivifying  the  world.  3.  May  the  powerful  god  Savitri,  lord  of 
wealth,  send  us  riches.” 

viii.  91,  6.  Asavarh  Savitur  yathd  Bhagasyeva  lliujim  huve  \ Agniih 
samudravdsasam  | “ I invoke  the  sea-clothed  Agni,  as  (I  invoke)  the 
vivifying  power  ( savarn 262)  of  Savitri  and  the  bounty  of  Bhaga.” 

x.  35,  7.  S'reshtham  no  adya  Savitar  varenyam  hhdgarn  dsuva  sa  hi 
ratnadhuh  asi  | “ Send  us  to-day,  o god  Savitri,  a most  excellent  and 
desirable  portion,  for  thou  art  the  possessor  of  riches.” 

x.  36,  14.  Savit&  nah  suvatu  sarvatatim  | “May  Savitri  send  ( suvatu ) 
all  prosperity,”  etc. 

x.  100,  8.  Apa  amivdrh  Savita  sdvishad  nyaJc  | “May  Savitri  remove 
(i apasdvishat ) sickness.” 

x.  139,  1.  Suryarasmir  harilceiah  purastdt  Savita  jyotir  ud  aydn 
ajasram  \ lasya  Pushd  prasave  ydti  vidvun  sampasyan  vised  Ihuvandni 
gopdh  | “ Invested  with  the  solar  rays,  with  yellow  hair,  Savitri  raises 
aloft  his  light  continually  from  the  east.  In  his  energy  ( prasave ) the 
wise  Pushan  marches,  beholding  all  worlds,  a guardian.” 

Compare  A.Y.  v.  24,  1 ; vii.  14,  1,  3;  vii.  15,  1. 

The  preceding  passages  will  suffice  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this 
play  on  words  is  carried  in  the  hymns  addressed  to  Savitri. 

Derivatives  from  the  same  root  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  also 
applied  to  Surya,  as  prasavitd  and  prasutah,  in  R.Y.  vii.  63,  2 and  4 ; 
and  apasuva  in  x.  37,  4;  to  Indra  ( haryasva-prasutdh , iii.  30,  12) ; to 
Yaruna  ( pardsuva , ii.  28,  9) ; and  to  Mitra,  Aryaman,  Savitri,  and 
Bhaga  ( suvdti , vii.  66,  4).  In  vii.  77,  1,  Ushas  (the  Dawn)  is  said  to 
rouse  ( prasuvantt)  all  living  creatures  into  motion.  In  viii.  18,  1,  the 
impulse,  vivifying  power,  or  favouring  aid  (savimani)  of  the  Adityas  is 
referred  to. 

(3)  Savitri,  sometimes  distinguished  from,  sometimes  identified  with, 

Surya. 

Savitri  is  sometimes  expressly  distinguished  from  Surya.  Thus  he  is 
said  in  i.  35,  9,  to  approach,  or  (according  to  Prof.  Benfey’s  rendering)  to 

262  In  i.  164,  26,  and  ix.  67,  25,  particularly  in  the  latter  passage,  sava  may  mean 
a libation  of  soma.  Compare  brahmasavaih  in  ix.  67,  24. 
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bring  Surya  {yeti  suryam) ; 263  in  i.  123,  3,  to  declare  men  sinless  towards 
Surya264  [devo  no  attra  Savitd  damunuh  andgaso  vochati  Suryaya) ; and  in 
y.  81,  4,  to  combine  with  the  rays  of  Surya  ( uta  Suryasya  rasmibhih 
samuchyasi).  In  explanation  of  the  last  passage,  Sayana  remarks,  that 
before  his  rising  the  sun  is  called  Savitri,  and  from  his  rising  till  his 
setting  Surya  {udayut  purvabhuvl  Savitd  | udaydstamayavarttl  Suryah 
iti).  And  similarly  Yaska  says,  Nirukta  xii.  12  : tasya  hllo  yadd  dyaur 
apahatatamasku  dkirmrasmir  bhavati  | “the  time  of  Savitri’s  appearance 
is  when  darkness  has  been  removed,  and  the  rays  of  light  have  become 
diffused  over  the  sky.”  If  so,  his  action  must  also  extend  to  a later  period 
of  the  day,  as  in  vii.  66,  4,  he  is  prayed  along  with  Mitra  (the  god  of 
the  day)  and  Aryaman  and  Bhaga,  to  vivify  the  worshipper  after  the 
rising  of  the  sun  (yad  adya  sure  udite  andgdh  Mitro  Aryamd  \ suvdti 
Savitd  Bliagah).  Again,  in  x.  139,  1,  Savitri  is  termed  surya-rasmi, 
“invested  with  the  rays  of  Surya;”  and  in  the  8th  and  10th  verses 
of  vii.  35  (verse  8:  sam  nah  Suryah  uruchakslidh  | 10:  sam  no  devah 
Savitd  trnyamdnah ),  as  well  as  in  x.  181,  3 ( Dhutur  dyutdndt  Savitus  cba 
Vishnor  d Suryad  abharan  gharmam  ete ),  the  two  gods  are  separately 
mentioned,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  (but  apparently  without  reason) 
that  in  the  last  passage  the  writer  means  to  identify  all  the  four  gods 
who  are  there  named,  viz.  Dhatri,  Savitri,  Vishnu,  and  Surya.  In 
i.  157,  1 also,  where  several  gods  are  mentioned  besides  Surya  and 
Savitri,  the  last  two  appear  to  be  distinguished  : abodlii  Agnir  jmah 
udeti  Suryo  vi  Ushds  chandrd  main  dvo  archishd  | ayukshatdm  Asvind 
ydtave  ratharn  prasuvid  devah  Savitd  jagat  prithak  | “ Agni  has  awoke 
from  the  earth  : Surya  rises ; the  great  and  bright  Ushas  has  dawned 
with  her  radiance  ; the  Asvins  have  yoked  their  car  to  go  ; Savitri  has 
vivified  each  moving  creature.”  In  other  texts,  however,  the  two 
names  appear  to  be  employed  indiscriminately  to  denote  the  same 
deity,  viz.  in  iv.  14,  2 ( urdhvant  Icetum  Savitd  devo  asrej  jyotir  visvasmai 
bhuvandya  Jcrinvan  \ d aprdh  dyuvu-prithivi  antariksham  vi  Suryo  ras- 

263  Sayana  remarks  here  that,  though  the  godhead  of  Savitri  and  Surya  is  iden- 
tical, they  may  yet,  from  their  representing  different  forms,  be  spoken  of  as  respec- 
tively approaching  and  approached  ( yadyapi  savitri-suryayor  ekadevataivam  tathapi 
murtti-bhedena  gantri-yantavya-bhdvak). 

261  As  in  another  place  (x.  12,  8),  he  is  supplicated,  along  with  Mitra  and  Aditi,  to 
declare  the  worshippers  sinless  towards  Varuna. 
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mibhis  chekitdnah) ; x.  158,  1 ( Suryo  no  divas  pdtu  . . . | 2.  Josha 
Savitah  . . . | 3.  Chakshur  no  devah  Savitd  . . . | 5.  Susandrisam  tvd 
vayam  prati  pasyema  Surya ).  In  i.  35,  7,  also  the  name  Surya  may 
be  employed  as  synonymous  with  Savitri,  which  is  found  in  the  other 
verses  of  the  hymn,  although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  two  deities 
appear  to  be  distinguished  in  verse  9.  See  also  i.  124,  1 ; and  vii.  63, 
1-4  (when  the  word  Surya  is  used  in  verses  1,  2,  and  3,  and  Savitri  in 
verse  4,  and  where  the  functions  expressed  by  the  derivatives  of  the 
root  su,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  most  generally  assigned  to  Savitri, 
are  in  verses  2 and  4 predicated  of  Surya). 

In  v.  81,  4 and  5 [uta  Mitro  bhavasi  deva  dharmabhik  | 5.  TJta  Pushd 
bhavasi  deva  ydmabhik),  Savitri  is  identified  with  Mitra  and  Pushan, 
or  is,  at  least,  described  as  fulfilling  the  proper  function  of  those  gods. 
And  similarly  in  v.  82,  1,  3,  and  vii.  38,  1,  6 (unless  with  Prof.  Eoth, 
s.v.  we  take  Bhaga  as  a simple  epithet),  Savitri  seems  to  be  identified 
with  the  god  of  that  name.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  clearly  distin- 
guished from  these  and  other  deities,  in  such  texts  as  iii.  54,  11,  12; 
vi.  49,  14;  vi.  50,  1,  13;  viii.  18,  3;  viii.  91,  6;  x.  139,  1. 

The  word  Savitri  is  not  always  a proper  name ; but  is  sometimes 
used  as  an  epithet.  Thus  in  ii.  30,  1,  it  seems  to  express  an  attribute 
of  Indra;  and  in  iii.  55,  19,  and  x.  10,  5 {dev as  Tcashta  savitd  vis- 
varupah),  to  be,  as  well  as  visvarupa,  an  epithet  of  Tvashtri.  As 
applied  to  this  god,  it  probably  means  rather  the  generator,  than  the 
vivifier. 
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SECTION  XII. 

PUSHAN. 

I commence  my  description  of  this  deity  by  translating  the  account 
given  of  him  in  the  Sanskrit  and  German  Lexicon  of  Messrs.  Bothlingk 
and  ltoth,  vol.  iv.  p.  854  f. 

(1)  Functions  and  epithets  of  Fushan. 

“Rushan  is  a protector  and  multiplier  of  cattle  ( pasupd)  and  of 
human  possessions  in  general  ( pushtimlhara , R.Y.  vi.  3,  7).  As  a 
cowherd  he  carries  an  ox-goad  (vi.  53,  9 ; vi.  58,  2)  and  he  is  drawn 
by  goats  ( ajasva ).  In  character  he  is  a solar  deity,265  beholds  the 
entire  universe,  and  is  a guide  on  roads  and  journies  (i.  42,  1 ; x.  17, 
6 ; x.  59,  7 ; x.  85,  26 ; A.Y.  vi.  73,  3),  and  to  the  other  world  (pa- 
thaspati,  prapathya  (x.  17,  3,  5;  A.Y.  xvi.  9,  2;  xviii.  2,  53).  He  is 
called  the  lover  of  his  sister  Surya  (vi.  55,  4,  5 ; vi.  58,  4).  He  aids 
in  the  revolutions  of  day  and  night  (i.  23,  13-15);  and  shares  with 
Soma  the  guardianship  of  living  creatures  (Soma-pushanau,  ii.  40,  1 ff.). 
He  is  invoked  along  with  the  most  various  deities,  hut  most  frequently 
with  Indra  ( Indra-pushanau , i.  162,  2;  vii.  35,  1),  and  Bhaga  (iv.  30, 
24;  v.  41,  4;  v.  46,  2;  x.  125,  2.  Compare  S'atapatha  Brahmana  xi. 
4,  3,  3 ; Katy.  Sr.  v.  13,  1).  His  most  remarkable  epithets,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  above  specified,  are  aghrini,  Jcapardin,  karamlhdd,  dasra, 
dasma,  dasmavarchas,  narusamsa  (R.Y.  i.  106,  4 ; x.  64,  3)  vimucho 
napdt , vimochana.  Compare  especially  the  hymns  B.V.  vi.  53-58 ; 
x.  26.”  The  reader  can  also  consult  the  remarks  on  this  god  given  in 
the  Introductions  to  Professor  Wilson’s  translation  of  the  Rig-veda, 
vol.  i.  p.  xxxv.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  xii. 

The  hymns  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 

265  In  Nir.  vii.  9,  where  E.V.  x.  17,  3,  is  quoted,  Yiiska  explains  the  words  bhuvan- 
asya  gopah  there  applied  to  Pushan,  by  sarvesham  bhutanaih gopayita,  adityah  | “the 
sun,  the  preserver  of  all  beings.” 
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Pushan  are  i.  42  ; i.  138  ; vi.  53-56  ; vi.  58  ; and  x.  26.  In 
ii.  40,  he  is  invoked  along  with  Soma,  and  in  vi.  57,  in  company 
with  Indra.  The  single  or  detached  verses  of  other  hymns  in  which 
he  is  mentioned  are  numerous.  In  addition  to  the  epithets  above 
specified  by  Professor  lioth,  I note  the  following,  and  others  will 
he  found,  in  the  hymns  which  are  translated  below  : agohya,  not 
to  be  hidden  (x.  64,  3) ; anarvan , resistless  (vi.  48,  15) ; abliyar- 
dhayajvan,  bringing  blessings  (vi.  50,  5);  266  asura,  divine  (v.  51,  11); 
kshayadvira,  ruler  of  heroes  (i.  106,  4);  tavyas,  strong,  and  tura, 
vigorous  (v.  43,  9);  tuvijata,  of  powerful  nature  (i.  138,  1);  purandhi, 
wise  (ii.  31,  4);  puruvasu,  abounding  in  wealth  (viii.  4,  15);  man- 
tumat,  wise  in  counsel  (i.  42,  5) ; maikhishtha,  most  bountiful  (viii.  4, 
18);  mayobhu , beneficent  (i.  138,  2);  vajin,  bestower  of  food  (i.  106, 
4);  sakra,  powerful,  (viii,  4,  15);  visvadevya,  distinguished  by  all 
divine  attributes  (x.  92,  13);  visvasaubhaga,  bestowing  all  blessings 
(i.  42,  6)  ; visvavedas,  knowing  all  things  (i.  89,  6)  ; hiranyavdil- 
niattama,  skilful  wielder  of  a golden  spear  (i.  42,  6) ; and  Soma  is  said 
to  be  like  Pushan  an  impeller  of  the  soul  ( dhljavana ).  He  is  the  lord 
of  all  things  moving  and  stationary,  the  inspirer  of  the  soul,  an  un- 
conquerable protector  and  defender,  and  is  besought  to  give  increase  of 
wealth,  i.  89,  5 ( tan  lidnam  jagatas  tastushas  patiih  dMyamjinvam 
avase  humalie  vayam  | Pushd  no  yathd  vedasdm  asad  vridhe  raksMtd 
payur  adabdhah  svastaye  | compare  ii.  1,  6).  He  is  besought  to  main- 
tain his  friendship  steadfast  like  a skin  without  holes  and  well  filled 
with  curds ; he  is  declared  to  transcend  mortals,  and  to  be  equal  to 
the  gods,  in  glory ; and  is  prayed  to  protect  his  servants  in  battle  and 
to  defend  them  as  of  old;  vi.  48,  18  (dr iter  iva  te  avrikam  astu  sakhyam  \ 
achhidrasya  dadhanvatah  supurnasya  dadhanvatah  \ 19.  Paro  M martyair 
asi  samo  devair  uta  sriyd  | abhi  khyah  Pushan  pritandsu  nas  tvam  ava 
nunam  yathd  purd ).  He  is  said  to  regard,  and  to  see  clearly  and  at 
once,  all  creatures,  iii.  62,  9 (yo  visvd  abhi  vipasyati  bhuvand  sam  cha 
paiyati  | sa  nah  Pushd  ’ vita  bhuvat),  and  in  x.  139,  1,  is  associated 

266  “Spenden  entgegenbringend”  (Roth).  Yaska  (Nir.  vi.  6)  explains  the  compound 
as  abhyardhayan  yajati,  “one  who  increasing,  worships,”  and  Suyana  expands  this 
into  “ prospering  his  worshippers  ” ( stotfin  abhyardhayan  samriddhan  kurvan  yo 
yajati  dhanena  pujayati  tadrisah ) ; Roth,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  75, 
inclines  to  the  same  interpretation. 
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with  Savitri  and  is  described  as  moving  onward  under  his  impulse,  and 
as  knowing  and  perceiving  all  creatures,  a guardian  ( tasya  Pushu  pra- 
save  y&ti  vidvun  sampasyan  vised  bhuvandni  gopdli).  He  is  connected 
with  the  marriage  ceremonial  in  x.  85,  26  and  37,  being  besought  to 
take  the  bride’s  hand  and  lead  her  away  (verse  26.  Pushu  tvu  ito  na- 
yatu  hastagrihya),  and  to  bless  her  in  her  conjugal  relation  (37.  turn 
Pushan  skat  am  am  a irayasva ) ; 267  and  in  another  place  he  is  prayed  to 
give  his  worshippers  their  share  of  damsels,  ix.  67,  10  ( avitu  no  ajds- 
vah  Pushu  ydmani  ydmani  d bhakshad  kanydsu  nah).  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Eoth  (as  quoted  above)  Pushan  is  not  only  the  tutelary  god  of 
travellers,  but  also,  like  Savitri  and  Agni,  and  the  Greek  Hermes,  a 
■^rvyuoTropiros,  who  conducts  departed  spirits  on  their  way  to  the  other 
world,  and  in  proof  of  this,  as  we  have  seen,  he  refers  to  E.Y.  x.  17,  3, 
5,  and  two  passages  from  the  A.Y.  These  texts  are  as  follows  : E.V. 
x.  17,  3 If.  (verses  which,  as  I learn  from  Professor  M.  Muller’s 
article  on  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Brahmans,268  p.  xi.  ff.,  are 
directed  to  be  recited  during  the  cremation  of  the  body) : Pushu  tvu 
itas  chydvayatu  pra  vidvun  anashtapasur  bhuvanasya  gopdh  | sa  tvu 
etebhyah  pari  dadat  pitribhyo  Agnir  devebhyah  suvidatriyebhyah  | 

4.  Ayur  visvdyuh  pari  pasali  tva  Pushu  tvu  pdtu  prapathe  purastdt  | 
yatrdsate  sukrito  yatra  te  yayus  tatra  tvu  devah  Savitd  dadhutu  | 

5.  Pushu  imdh  dsuh  ami  veda  sarvdh  so  asmdn  abhayatamena  neshat  | 
svastiddh  dghrinih  sarvaviro  aprayuchhan  purah  etu  prajunan  | 6. 
Prapathe  pathdm  ajanishta  Pushu  prapathe  divah  prapathe  prithi- 
i 'yah  | ubhe  abhi  priyatame  sadasthe  d cha  paru  cha  cliarati  prujanan  \ 
“ 3.  May  Pushan  convey  thee  away  hence,  the  wise,  the  preserver 
of  the  world,  who  loses  none  of  his  cattle ; may  he  deliver  thee  to 
these  fathers ; and  may  Agni  (entrust  thee)  to  the  gracious  gods.  4. 
May  life,  full  of  vitality,  protect  thee:  May  Pushan  convey  thee  onward 
on  thy  distant  road ; May  Savitri  place  thee  where  the  righteous  abide, 
in  the  place  whither  they  have  gone.  5.  Pushan  knows  all  these 
regions : may  he  conduct  us  in  perfect  security ; blessing,  glowing,  all- 
heroic, may  he  go  before  us,  watchful  and  understanding.  6.  Pushan 
was  bom  to  move  on  distant  paths,  on  the  far  road  of  heaven  and  the 
far  road  of  earth.  He  goes  to  and  returns  from  both  the  beloved  abodes.” 

367  Sec  Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  v.  186,  and  190. 

268  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.,  at  the  end. 
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A.V.  xvi.  9,  2.  Tad  Agnir  alia  tad  u Somah  aha  Pushu  ma  dhdt 
suhritasya  lohe  | “Agni  says,  and  Soma  says,  ‘may  Pushan  place  me 
in  the  world  of  righteousness.’  ” 

A.Y.  xviii.  2,  53.  Agnishomd  pathikritd  syonarh  devebhyo  ratnam  da- 
dhathur  vi  lokam  | up  a preshyatam  Pushanam  yo  vahdti  ajaydnaih  pathi- 
Ihis  tattra  gachhatam  \ “ Agni  and  Soma,  makers  of  paths,  ye  have 
prepared  for  the  gods,  as  a treasure,  a beautiful  world ; go  thither  and 
send  hither  to  us  Pushan,  who  shall  conduct  us  by  direct  roads.” 269 

In  R.V.  i.  23,  13  f.  the  glowing  Pfishan  is  prayed  to  bring  hither,  like 
a lost  beast,  the  supporter  of  the  sky,  who  is  surrounded  by  brilliant 
grass ; 270  and  is  said  to  have  found  the  king  so  designated,  who  had 
been  concealed  (a  Pushan  chitrabarhisham  dghrine  dharunarh  divah 
dja  nashtam  yathd  pasum  | 14.  Pushu  rdjdnam  dghrinir  apagulhaih 
guhd  hitarn  | avindach  chitrabarhisham). 

In  one  passage,  i.  23,  8,  the  other  gods  are  designated  by  the  appel- 
lation of  pushardti,  “bestowers  of  Pushan’ s gifts,”  or  “having  Pushan 
as  their  chief  giver.” 


(2)  Hymns  addressed  to  Pushan. 

I shall  now  translate  some  of  the  hymns  addressed  to  Pushan,  from 
which  it  will  appear  that  the  character  of  this  god  is  not  very  distinctly 
defined ; and  that  it  is  difficult  to  declare  positively  what  province 
of  nature  or  of  physical  action  he  is  designed  to  represent,  as  is  at 
once  manifest  in  the  case  of  Dyaus,  PrithivI,  Agni,  Indra,  Parjanya, 
and  Surya : 

i.  42,  1.  Sam  Pushann  adhvanas  tira  vi  arhho  vimucho  napdt  \ salcshva 
deva  pra  nas  purah  \ 2.  Yo  nah  Pushann  agho  vrilco  duUevah  udidesati  | 
apa  sma  team  patho  jalii  \ 3.  Apa  tyam  paripanthmam  mushlvunaih 
hnraschitam  | duram  adhi  sruter  aja  | 4.  Tvarh  tasya  dvaydvino  aghasam- 
sasya  Icasya  chit  \ padd  ’ bhi  tishtha  tapushim  \ 5.  A tat  te  dasra  man- 
tumah  Pushann  avo  vrinimahe  \ yena  pitrin  achodayah  | 6.  Adha  no 

269  prof.  Roth,  s.v.  takes  ajaydnaih  as  = anjoyanaih. 

27°  Professor  Roth  understands  this  epithet  chitrabarhis  to  mean  “having  glittering 
straw,”  or  “ having  around  him  straw  in  the  form  of  jewels,”  and  applies  it  to  the 
moon.  Prof.  Bcnfey,  following  Sayana,  considers  that  Soma  is  the  deity  intended, 
and  renders  the  word  chitrabarhis  by  “ reposing  on  a rich  covering.”  The  reference 
seems  obscure. 
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visvasaubhaga  hiranyavdslmattama  | dhanuni  sushana  lcrxdlii  | 7.  Ati 
nab.  saschato  naya  sugu  nah  supathd  lcrinu  j Pushann  ilia  leratum  vidah  | 
8.  Abhi  suyavasam  naya  na  navajvd.ro  adhvane  \ Pushann  . . . | 9.  S'ag- 
dhi  purdhi  pra  yaihsi  cha  iisihi  prdsi  udaram  \ Pushann  ...  | 10.  Na 
Pushanam  methumasi  suktair  abhi  grinlmasi  j vasuni  dasmam  Imahe  | 
“1.  Conduct  us,  Pushan,  over  our  road  ; remove  distress,  son  of  the  de- 
liverer ; 211  go  on  before  us.  2.  Smite  away  from  our  path  the  destruc- 
tive and  injurious  wolf  which  seeks  after  us.  3.  Drive  away  from  our 
path  the  waylayer,  the  thief,  the  robber.  4.  Tread  with  thy  foot  upon 
the  burning  weapon  of  that  deceitful  wretch,  whosoever  he  he.  5.  0 
wonder-working  and  wise  Pushan,  we  desire  that  help  of  thine  where- 
with thou  did  favour  our  fathers.  6.  0 god,  who  bringest  all  bless- 
ings, and  art  distinguished  by  thy  golden  spear,  make  wealth  easy  of 
acquisition.  7.  Convey  us  past  our  opponents;  make  our  paths  easy 
to  traverse ; gain  strength  for  us  here.  8.  Lead  us  over  a country  of 
rich  pastures ; let  no  new  trouble  (beset  our)  path.  9.  Bestow,  satiate, 
grant,  stimulate  us,  fill  our  belly.  10.  We  do  not  reproach  Pushan, 
we  praise  him  with  hymns ; we  seek  riches  from  the  wonder-working 
god.”  8,2 

The  next  hymn  alludes  at  the  beginning  to  Pushan  in  his  character 
of  tutelary  god  of  travellers  (comp.  vi.  49,  8 ; x.  17,  3,  6;  x.  59,  7 ; 
x.  92,  13);  but  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  poet’s  aspirations  after 
a liberal  patron,  and  with  attempts  to  inflame  the  god’s  indignation 
against  the  niggards  with  whom  he  considered  himself  to  be  surrounded. 

271  Vimucho  napat.  Professor  Benfey  follows  Sayana  in  loco  in  taking  this  to 
mean  “ offspring  of  the  cloud  ” ( jala-viirwchaka-hetor  meghasya  puttra).  The 
Indian  commentator,  however,  assigns  another  sense  to  the  phrase  in  v.  55,  1,  where 
it  recurs,  and  where  he  explains  it  as  “the  son  of  Prajapati,  who  at  the  creation 
sends  forth  from  himself  all  creatures’’  [vimunchati  srishti-kdle  svasakdsat  sarvah 
prajah  visrijati  iti  vimulc  Prajapatih  \ tasya  puttra).  In  R.V.  viii.  4,  15  f.  Pushan 
is  called  vimochana , the  “deliverer,”  which  Sayana  interprets  “ deliverer  from  sin” 
papdd  vimochayitah).  Perhaps  vimucho  napat  means  the  same  thing.  Compare 
the  words  vi  te  munchantam  vimucho  hi  santi,  A.V.  vii.  112,  3;  and  s'avaso  napat, 
and  the  other  similar  phrases  quoted  above  in  p.  52.  In  preparing  my  version  of  this 
hymn  I have  had  the  aid  of  Benfey,  as  well  as  of  Sayana. 

272  Professor  Benfey  refers  here  to  a preceding  note  of  his  own  on  R.V.  i.  41,  8,  the 
sense  of  which  is  as  follows : “ I believe  that  this  refers  to  a practice  which  we  still  find 
among  barbarous,  and  even  among  partially  civilized,  races,  of  believing  that  they 
can  compel  their  gods,  by  insults,  and  by  blows  inflicted  on  their  images,  to  grant 
their  desires,  or  if  this  be  not- accomplished,  of  thinking  that  they  thereby  take  their 
revenge.” 
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vi.  53,  1.  Vayam  u tvd  pathos  pate  rathaih  na  vdjasdtaye  | dhiye 
Pushann  ayujmahi  | 2.  Abhi  no  naryaih  vasu  vlram  prayata-dakshinam  | 
vamaih  grihapatim  naya  | 3.  Aditsantaih  chid  dghrine  Pushan  dundya 
chodaya  \ panes  chid  vi  mrada  manah  \ 4.  Vi  patho  vdjasdtaye  chinuhi 
vi  mridho  jahi  sddhantdm  ugra  no  dhiyah,  \ 5.  Pari  trindhi  panindm 
drayd  hridayd  have  \ athem  asmabhyarh  randhaya  | 6.  Vi  Pushann  drayd 
tuda  paner  ichha  hridi  priyarn  | athem  asmalhyam  randhaya  \ 7.  A rikha 
kikird  krinu  panuiam  hridayd  kave  | athem  ...  | 8.  Yam  Pushan  brah- 
machodinim  arum  bilharshi  dghrine  | tayd  samasya  hridayam  d rikha 
kikird  krinu  | 9.  Yd  te  ashtrd  goopasd  ughrine  pasusddhanl  \ tasyds  te 
sumnam  imahe  | 10.  TJta  no  goshanim  dhiyam  asvasam  vdjasdm  uta  \ 
nrivat  krinulii  vltaye  | 

“ 1.  Pushan,  we  have  attached  thee,  lord  of  roads,  to  our  hymn,  as 
a chariot  (is  yoked)  for  the  acquisition  of  food.  2.  Bring  to  us  wealth 
suitable  for  men,  and  a manly  estimable  householder,  who  shall  bestow 
on  us  gifts.  3.  Impel  to  liberality,  o glowing  Pushan,  even  the  man 
who  would  fain  bestow  nothing  : soften  the  soul  even  of  the  niggard. 
4.  Open  up  paths  by  which  we  may  obtain  food  ; slay  our  enemies ; 
let  our  designs  succeed,  o glorious  god.  5.  0 wise  god,  pierce  the 
hearts  of  the  niggards  with  an  awl;  and  then  make  them  subject  to  us. 
6.  Pierce  them  with  an  awl,  o Pushan ; seek  (for  us)  that  which  is 
dear  to  the  niggard’s  heart ; and  then  make  them  subject  to  us.  7. 
Penetrate  and  tear  the  hearts  of  the  niggards,  o wise  god,  and  then 
subject  them  to  us.  8.  With  that  prayer-stimulating  goad  which  thou 
earnest,  glowing  Pushan,  penetrate  and  tear  the  heart  of  every  such 
man.  9.  From  that  goad  of  thine,  which  is  furnished  with  leathern 
thongs,273  and  guides  cattle,  we  seek  for  prosperity.  10.  Grant  that 
our  hymn  may  produce  for  us  cattle,  horses,  food,  for  our  enjoyment 
abundantly.” 

vi.  54,  1.  Sam  Pushan  vidusha  naya  yo  anjasd  ’ nusdsati  | yah  eva 
idam  iti  bravat  \ 2.  Sam  u Pushna  gamemahi  yo  grihun  abhisdsati  | ime 
eva  iti  cha  bravat  | 3.  Pushnas  chakram  na  rishyati  na  koso  ava  padyate  \ 
no  asya  vyathate  pavih  | 4.  Yo  asmai  havishd  ’ vidhat  na  tarn  Pushd  'pi 
mrishyate  \ prathamo  vindate  vasu  | 5.  Pushd  gdh  anu  etu  nah  Pushu 
rakshatu  arvatah  | Pushd  vdjaih  sanotu  nah  | 6.  Pushann  anu  pro  gdh 


*!'■>  See  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.v.  youpasa. 
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ihi  yajamdnasya  sunvatah  | asmdkam  stuvatdm  uta  | 7.  Mukir  nesat 
mukiih  riskat  malum  sain  suri  Icevate  | atha  arishtdbliir  d gain  \ 8. 
S'rinvantam  Pushanam  vayam  iryam  anashta-vedasam  \ isunaih  ruyah 
i matte  | 9.  Pushan  tava  vrate  vayam  na  rishyema  kadachana  | stoturas  te 
ilia  smasi  | 10.  Pari  Pushu  parastud  hastam  dadhutu  dakshinam  | punar 
no  nashtam  Ojatu  | 

“ 1.  May  we,  o Pushan,  meet  with  a wise  man  who  shall  straightway 
direct  us,  and  say  ‘so  it  is.’274  2.  May  we  meet  with  Pushan,275  who 
shall  point  out  a house,  and  shall  say  ‘ it  is  this.’  3.  Fiishan’s  wheel  is 
not  shattered,  nor  docs  its  box  fall,  nor  is  its  rim  broken.  4.  Pushan  is 
not  hostile  to  the  man  who  offers  him  an  oblation ; that  man  is  the  first  to 
obtain  wealth.  5.  May  Pushan  follow  our  kine ; may  he  protect  our 
horses ; may  he  give  us  food.  6.  Pushan,  follow  the  kine  of  the  wor- 
shipper who  offers  soma-libations,  and  of  us  when  we  do  the  same.  7. 
Let  nothing  be  lost,  or  injured,  or  fall  into  a pit ; but  come  to  us  with 
(the  cows)  all  safe.  8.  We  seek  after  Pushan  who  hears  us,  the  alert, 
who  never  loses  property,  who  is  lord  of  wealth.  9.  Pushan,  may  we, 
through  thy  appointment,  never  fall  into  calamity;  we  are  here,  thy 
worshippers.  10.  May  Pushan  stretch  out  his  right  hand  far  and  wide, 
and  drive  hither  our  lost  property.” 

vi.  55,  1.  Eld  vdih  vimucho  napud  uylirine  sam  sacliuvaliai  \ ratliir 
ritasya  no  lliava  | 2.  Ratliitamam  lcaparddinam  isunaih  rudhaso  mahah  | 
ruyah  sakhdyam  imalie  | 3.  Ruyo  dhuru  ’si  uylirine  vasoh  rusir  ajdsva  \ 
dhivato  dhivato  sakhd  | 4.  Pushanaih  nu  ajdsvam  upa  stoshdma  vdjinam  | 
svasur  yo  jdrah  uchyate  | 5.  Mdlur  didhishum  abravam  svasur  jdrah 
srinotu  nah  \ bhrdtd  Indrasya  sakhd  mama  \ 6.  A ajdsah  Pushanam  rathe 
nisrimhhus  te  janasriyam  | devaih  vahantu  hibhratah  \ 

“ 1.  Come  hither,  glowing  god,  the  deliverer,  may  we  meet;  be  the 
charioteer  of  our  rite.  2.  We  seek  riches  from  thee,  the  most  skilful 
of  charioteers,  the  god  with  braided  hair,  the  lord  of  great  wealth,  and 
our  friend.  3.  Thou  art  a stream  of  opulence,  a heap  of  riches,  o glow- 
ing deity,  drawn  by  goats,  and  the  friend  of  every  devout  contemplator. 

271  Suyana  says  that  this  verse  is  to  be  muttered  by  a man  seeking  for  lost  property 
( nashta-dhanam  anvichhata  etaj  japyam ),  and  refers  to  Grihya  Sutras,  iii.  9.  He 
understands  the  wise  man  of  one  who  shall  point  out  the  mode  of  recovering  such 
property. 

273  See  Prof.  Wilson’s  note  in  loco.  Suyana  explains  : “ May  we  by  [the  favour 
of]  Pushan  meet  with  a man  who  shall  shew  as  the  house  in  which  our  lost  cattle  are.” 

12 
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4.  Let  us  praise  Pushan,  the  god  drawn  by  goats,  the  giver  of  food, 
who  is  called  the  lover  of  his  sister.276  5.  I address  the  husband  of  his 
mother ; 277  may  he  hear  us,  the  lover  of  his  sister,  the  brother  of  Indra, 
and  my  friend.  6.  May  the  surefooted278  goats,  supporting  Pushan,  the 
god  who  visits  mankind,  bring  him  hither  upon  his  chariot.” 

vi.  56,  1.  Yah  enam  udidesati  “ Jcarambh&d”  iti  Pushanam  | na  tena 
devah  udise  | 2.  Uta  gha  sa  rathltamah  sakhyu  satpatir  yujd  | Indro 
vritruni  jighnate  | 3 (Mr.  ii.  6).  Uta  adah  parushe  gavi  surai  chakraih 
hiranyayam  \ ni  airayad  rathltamah  | 4.  Yad  adya  tvd  purushtuta  bra- 
vdma  dasra  mantumah  | tat  su  no  manma  sudhaya  | 5.  Imaiii  cha  no 
gaveshanafn  sdtaye  slshadho  ganam  \ drat  Pushann  asi  srutah  | 6.  A te 
svastim  vmaho  dreaghum  updvasum  | adya  cha  sarvatdtaye  svas  cha  sarva- 
tdtaye  | 

“ 1.  By  him  who  designates  Pushan  by  saying  ‘this  is  the  eater  of 
meal  and  butter,’  the  god  cannot  be  described.  2.  Indra  too,  the  lord 
of  the  good,  the  most  skilful  of  charioteers,  seeks  to  slay  his  enemies  in 
company  with  his  friend.  3.  And  this  most  skilful  charioteer  drove 
that  golden  wheel  of  the  sun  through  the  speckled  cloud.279  4.  Accom- 
plish for  us,  o wonder-working  and  wise  deity,  that  desire  which  we 
shall  address  to  thee  to-day.  5.  And  direct  this  exploring  band  of  ours 
to  the  attainment  of  their  object : for,  Pushan,  thou  are  renowned  afar. 
6.  We  seek  thy  blessing,  which  drives  away  calamity,  and  brings 
opulence  near,  for  full  prosperity  to-day,  and  for  full  prosperity  to- 
morrow.” 

vi.  57,  1.  Indra  nu  Pushand  290  vayarh  sahhydya  svastaye  huvema  vdja- 
sdtaye  [ 2.  Somam  any  ah  upasadat  pdtave  chamvoh  sutam  | karambham 281 

276  Ushas,  according  to  Siiyana;  and  Suryu,  according  to  Prof.  Roth.  See  the  last 
verse  of  vi.  58,  below. 

277  Siiyana  renders  mdtuh  by  nirmdtrydh  ratreh,  “ the  constructress,  Night.” 

278  Roth,  s.v.  says  nisrimbha  perhaps  means  “ sicher  auftretend  ; ” Wilson  renders 
“harnessed;  ” Siiyana  nisrathya  sambadliya  hartarah.  All  seems  guess  work. 

278  Prof.  Roth  translates  this  verse  as  follows  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta, 
p.  19  : “ Er  hat  dort  durch  den  krausen  Wolkenzug  der  Sonne  goldenes  Rad  hin- 
durchgelenkt,  der  trefliche  Fuhrmann  (Puschan).  “ He  has  guided  the  golden  wheel 
of  the  sun  through  the  curled  train  of  clouds,  the  excellent  driver  (Pushan).”  In  his 
Lexicon  he  renders  the  word  parusha  by  “ variegated,”  etc. 

280  Compare  iii.  57,  2,  and  vi.  17,  11,  where  Pushan  and  Vishnu  are  said  to  have 
purified  three  bowls  of  Soma  for  Indra  ( Pusha.  Vishnus  Irlnisa  rami  dhdvan  vritra- 
hanam  madiram  artisum  asmai ). 

281  iii.  52  7. 
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any  ah  ichhati  | 3.  Ajdh  anyasya  vahnayo  harl  anyasya  sambhritd  j 
tdbhy dm  vrittrdni  jighnate  \ 4.  Yad  Indro  anayad  rito  mahlr  apo  vri- 
shantamah  | tatra  Pushd  ’ bhavat  sachd  | 5.  Tam  Pushnah  sumatim 
vayam,  rrikshasya  pra  vayum  iva  | Indrasya  cba  d rabhdmahe  | 6.  Ut 
Pushanam  yuvdmahe  abhisun  iva  sdrathih  | mahyai  Indram  svastaye  \ 

“ 1 . Let  us  invoke  Indra  and  Pushan  to  be  our  friends,  to  bless  us 
and  to  grant  us  food.  2.  Of  these  two  gods,  the  one  (Indra)  comes  to 
drink  the  soma  poured  out  from  the  ladles,  and  the  other  (Pushan) 
desires  meal  and  butter.  3.  Goats  convey  the  one,  and  two  harnessed 
brown  horses  the  other : borne  by  them  he  seeks  to  slay  his  enemies. 
4.  "When  the  most  vigorous  Indra  brought  the  great  flowing  waters, 
Pushan  was  there  with  him.  5.  We  lay  hold  of  that  goodwill  of 
Pushan  and  of  Indra,  as  we  seize  the  branch  of  a tree.  6.  We  stir  up 
Pushan  and  Indra  to  bring  us  great  prosperity,  as  a charioteer  shakes 
his  reins.” 

vi.  58,  1 (=  S.Y.  i.  75).  S'ukram  te  anyad  yajatam  te  anyad  vishurupe 
aharii  dyaur  ivdsi  \ visvdih  hi  mdydh  avasi  svadhdvo  bhadru  te  Pushann 
iha  rutir  astu  | 2.  Ajdsvah  pasupdh  vujapastyo  dhiyamjinvo  bliuvane 
visve  arpitah  | ashtrdm  Pushd  sithirdm  udvarlvrijat  sanchakshdno  bhu- 
vand  devah  iyate  | 3.  Yds  te  Pushan  ndvo  antah  samudre  hiranyaylr 
antarilcslie  charanti  | tubhir  ydsi  dutyam  suryasya  kdmena  krita 282  sravah 
ichhamdnah  | 4.  Pushd  subandhur  divah  d prithivyuh  Haspatir  maghavd 
dasmavarchdh  | yam  devuso  adaduh  Surydyai  kdmena  kritam  tavasaih 
svancham  | 

“ 1.  One  of  thine  (appearances)  is  bright,  the  other  is  venerable ; thy 
two  periods  are  diverse ; thou  art  like  Dyaus : for,  o self-dependent 
god,  thou  exercisest  all  wondrous  powers.  0 Pushan,  may  thy  gifts 
be  beneficent.  2.  Borne  by  goats,  guardian  of  cattle,  lord  of  a house 
overflowing  with  plenty,  an  inspirer  of  the  soul,  abiding  within  the 
whole  creation,  Pushan  has  grasped  his  relaxed  goad ; the  god  moves 
onward  beholding  all  creatures.  3.  With  those  golden  ships  of  thine, 
which  sail  across  the  aerial  ocean,  thou  actest  as  the  messenger  of  the 
Sun,  desiring  food,  o god,  subdued  by  love.  4.  Pushan  is  the  close 
associate  of  [or  the  bond  uniting?]  heaven  and  earth,  the  lord  of 
nourishment,  the  magnificent,  of  wondrous  lustre.  Him,  vigorous  and 
rapid,  subdued  by  love,  the  gods  gave  to  Surya.” 

268  See  next  verse,  and  vi.  49,  8y  where  the  same  phrase  occurs. 
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In  ii.  40,  Soma  and  Pushan  are  celebrated  conjointly  as  the  gene- 
rators of  wealth,  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  born  preservers  of  the 
world,  and  as  made  by  the  gods  the  centre-point  of  immortality  ( Soma - 
pu&hand  janand  rayindih  janand  divo  janand  prithivyuh  \ jdtau  visvasya 
bhuvanasya  gopau  devdh  akrinvann  amritasya  nabhim,  verse  1) ; they  hide 
the  hated  darkness  (imau  tamdmsi guhatdm  ajushthd,  ibid.  2);  they  impel 
the  chariot  with  seven  wheels  which  traverses  the  air,  but  is  not  all- 
pervading,  which  revolves  in  all  directions,  is  yoked  by  the  mind,  and 
shines  with  seven  rays  ( Somdpushana  rajaso  vimdnam  saptachakram 
ratham  avisvaminvam,  \ vishuvritam  manasd  yujyamdnam  tain  jinvatho 
vrishanu  pancharasmim,  verse  3) ; the  one  of  them  (Pushan)  is  said  to 
make  his  abode  in  the  heaven,  the  other  (Soma)  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
air  (divi  anyo  sadanaih  chakre  uchchd  prithivydm  anyo  adhi  antarikshe, 
verse  4) ; the  one  (Soma)  to  have  generated  all  creatures,  and  the  other 
(Pushan)  to  move  onward  beholding  the  universe  {visvani  anyo  bhuvand 
jajdna  visvani  anyo  abhichakshdnah  eti,  verse  5). 

In  the  concluding  verse  of  K.V.  i.  138,  the  poet  tells  Pushan  that  he 
seeks  with  gentle  hymns  to  attract  his  attention,  and  that  he  does  not 
treat  the  god  with  haughtiness  or  contempt,  or  reject  his  friendship  (o  su 
tvd  vavritlmahi  stomebhir  dasma  sddhubhih  | na  hi  tva  Pushann  atimanye 
dghrine  na  te  sakhyam  apahnuve). 

In  x.  26,  he  is  said  to  be  the  fulfiller  of  prayers,  and  the  stimulator 
of  sages  ( matlnarh  cha  sddhanaih  vipranum  cha  ddhavam,  verse  4) ; to  be 
the  promoter 233  of  sacrifices,  to  impel  the  horses  of  chariots,  to  be  a 
rishi  friendly  to  men,  and  a protecting  friend  of  the  wise  man  ( pratyar - 
dhir  yajndndm  asvahayo  ratlidndm  | rishih  sa  yo  manurhito  viprasya 
yavayat-sakhah,  verse  5),  the  unshaken  friend,  bom  of  old,  of  every 
suppliant  ( visvasya  arthinah  sakhd  sanojdh  anapachyutah). 

283  prof,  Roth,  thinks  the  word  pratyardhi,  which  occurs  also  in  x.  1,  5,  may 
mean  “ entitled  to  the  half  of,”  “ having  an  equal  share  in.”  Compare  abhy-ardha- 
yajvan  above,  p.  172,  and  note. 
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TISHAS. 

This  goddess,  who  corresponds  to  the  ’Hco?  (iEolic  Ava><;)  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  the  Aurora  of  the  Latins,  is  a favourite  object  of  cele- 
bration with  the  poets  of  the  Rig-veda,  and  the  hymns  addressed  to 
her  are  among  the  most  beautiful — if  not  the  most  beautiful — in  the 
entire  collection.  The  following  are  those  which  are  specially  dedi- 
cated to  her  honour,  viz.,  i.  48;  i.  49;  i.  92;  i.  113;  i.  123;  i.  124; 
iii.  61 ; iv.  51 ; iv.  52;  v.  79;  v.  80;  vi.  64  ; vi.  65  ; vii.  75-81 ; 
x.  172.  She  is  also  invoked  or  referred  to  in  numerous  detached  verses. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Ushas  is  described  and  cele- 
brated, I shall  quote  the  larger  portion  of  three  hymns,  of  which  the 
second  and  third  are  more  remarkable  than  the  first  (introducing  here 
and  there  some  parallel  passages  from  other  quarters),  and  I shall 
afterwards  give  a summary  of  the  principal  attributes  and  functions 
which  are  attributed  to  her. 

(1)  Three  hymns  to  Ushas. 

i.  48,  1.  Saha  vdmena  nah  Usho  vi  uchha  duhitar  Divah  \ saha  dyum- 
nena  brihatd  vibhdvari  rdyd  devi  ddsvatl  | 2.  Asvavatir  gomatir  visva- 
suvido  bhuri  chyavanta  vastave  | udlraya  prati  md  sunritdh  ushas  choda 
rddho  maghondm  | 3.  Uvdsa  ushdh  uchhdt  cha  nu  devl  jira  rathdndm  | 
ye  asydih  dcharaneshu  dadhrire  samudre  na  sravasyavah  | 4.  Usho  ye  te 
ydmeshu  yunjate  mano  ddndya  surayah  | attrdha  tat  kanvah  eshdm  kan- 
vatamo  ndma  grindti  nrindm  \ 5.  A gha  yosheva  sunarl  ushdh  ydti  pra- 
bhunjatl  \ jar  ay  anti  vrijanam  padvad  ly  ate  ut  pdtayati  pakshinah  | 6.  Vi 
yd  srijati  samanafh  vi  arthinah  padaih  na  veti  odatl  \ vayo  nakis  te  pap- 
tivamsah  dsate  vyushtau  vdjinlvati  \ [i.  124,  12  = vi.  64,  4.  Ut  te  vayas 
chid  vasater  apaptan  naras  cha  ye  pitubhdjo  vyushtau  | see  also  i.  48,  9]. 
i.  48,  7.  JEsha  ayulcta  pardvatah  suryasyodayanad  adhi  \ satam  rathebhih 
subhagd  ushdh  iyarh  vi  ydti  abhi  mdnuslidn  | 8.  Visvam  asydh  nandma 
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chalcshase  jagaj  jyotish  lcrinoti  sunarl  | apa  dvesho  magkonl  duhitd  divah 
ushdh  uchhad  apa  sridhah  | 9.  Ushah  d bhuhi  bhdnund  chandrena  duhitar 
divah  | dvahanti  bhuri  asmabliyaih  saubhagaih  vyuchhanti  divishtishu  \ 
10.  Visvasya  hi  jlvanam  prdnanam  tve  vi  yad  uchhasi  sunari  | sd  no 
rathena  brihatd  vibhdvari  srudhi  chitramaghe  havam  | [i.  49,  1.  Uslio 
bhadrebhir  u gahi  divas  chid  rochanud  adhi  \ vahantu  arunapsavah  upa 
tvd  somino  griham  | 2.  Supesasam  sukham  rathaih  yam  adhyasthuh  ushas 
team  | tena  susravasaih  janam  prdva  adya  duhitar  divah  | vi.  65,  2.  Vi 
tad  yayur  arunayugbhir  asvais  chitram  bhdnti  ushasas  cliandrarathdh  \ 
vii.  75,  6.  Prati  dyutdnam  arushdso  asvus  chitrdh  adrisrann  ushasam 
vahantah  \ ydti  subhrd  visvapisd  rathena  |].  i.  48,  12.  Visvun  devdn  u 
vaha  somapitaye  antarikshad  ushas  tvam  | 

“1.  Dawn  on  us  with  prosperity,  o Ushas,  daughter  of  the  sky, 
with  great  glory,  o luminous  and  bountiful  goddess,  with  riches.  2. 
(These  dawns)  bringing  horses  and  cows,  and  all-bestowing,  have 
oftentimes  hastened  to  shine.281  Awake  for  me  joyful  voices  (or  hymns)285 
o Ushas,  and  send  us  the  wealth  of  the  magnificent.  3.  Ushas  has 
dawned  (before) ; let  her  now  dawn  (again),  the  goddess  who  impels 
our  chariots,  which  at  her  arrivals  are  borne  forward,  like  wealth- 
seekers  in  the  ocean.286  4.  Kanva,  the  chief  of  his  race,  here  celebrates 
the  name  of  those  wise  men  who  at  thy  approaches,  o Ushas,  direct 
their  thoughts  to  liberality.  5.  Like  an  active  woman,  Ushas  advances 
cherishing287  (all  things) ; she  hastens  on  arousing  footed  creatures,288  and 

281  The  word  vastave  is  so  rendered  by  Benfey.  See  his  translation,  in  loco,  and 
his  Glossary  to  the  Sama-veda,  s.vv.  ush,  and  vas,  and  vastu  ; and  Roth  s.v.  ush.  2. 

235  Benfey  renders  sunrituh  here  by  “ Herrlichkeiten,”  1 glorious  things  ; ’ but  in 
i.  92,  7,  and  i.  113,  12,  he  translates  the  same  word  by  “beautiful  hymns.”  A note 
on  it  by  Professor  Aufrecht  will  be  found  further  on. 

286  The  sense  of  dadlirire  in  this  clause  is  not  very  clear.  Prof.  Wilson  renders 
after  Sayana : “ chariots,  which  are  harnessed  at  her  coming ; as  those  who  are 
desirous  of  wealth  send  ships  to  sea.”  Prof.  Benfey  explains  : “ carts,  which  roll  at 
her  approach,  like  wealth-seekers  in  the  sea  ; ” i.e.,  as  he  adds  in  a note : “ The 
waggons  full  of  wealth  are  driven  hither  by  the  dawn  ; they  are  so  full  as  to  reel  aud 
swing  about.”  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  sense  can  be  extracted  from  the  words. 

287  Sayana  makes  prabhunjati  = prakarshena  sarvam  palayanti.  Benfey  renders 
it  “ruling,”  and  Roth  s.v.  “rendering  service.” 

288  Professors  Benfey  and  Bollensen  (Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  463)  both  explain 
jarayantl  here  in  the  sense  of  “setting  in  motion,”  or  “arousing,”  the  former  deriv- 
ing it  from  the  root  jar,  “to  hasten,”  and  the  latter  from  jar  = gar,  “ to  wake.” — 
See  Bollensen’s  remarks  in  pp.  463-465.  In  other  places,  as  we  shall  see,  aud  as  he 
allows,  it  must  be  rendered  “ making  old.” 
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makes  the  birds  fly  aloft.  6.  She  sends  forth  both  the  active  and  the 
beggars  (to  their  occupation) ; lively,  she  loves  not  to  stand  still ; the 
flying  birds  no  longer  rest  after  thy  dawning,  o bringer  of  food.289 
[i.  12 4,  12.  The  birds  fly  up  from  their  nests,  and  men  seeking  food, 
leave  their  homes.]  7.  She  has  yoked  (her  horses)  from  the  remote 
rising-place  of  the  sun ; this  auspicious  Tishas  advances  towards  men 
with  a hundred  chariots.  8.  Everything  that  moves  bows  down  before 
her  glance  ; the  active  goddess  creates  light ; by  her  appearance  the 
magnificent  daughter  of  the  sky  drives  away  our  haters ; Tishas  has 
repelled  our  enemies.  9.  Shine  forth,  Tishas,  daughter  of  the  sky  with 
brilliant  radiance,  bringing  to  us  abundant  prosperity,  dawning  upon 
our  devotions.  10.  In  thee,  when  thou  dawnest,  o lively  goddess,  is  the 
life  and  the  breath  of  all  creatures ; resplendent  on  thy  massive  car  hear 
our  invocation,  [i.  49,  1.  Come,  Tishas,  even  from  the  light  of  the  sky, 
by  auspicious  (paths) ; let  the  ruddy  (horses)  bring  thee  to  the  house 
of  the  offerer  of  soma.  2.  Protect  to-day,  o Tishas,  daughter  of  the 
sky,  the  prosperous  man  with  that  beautifully  formed  and  pleasant 
chariot  on  which  thou  standest.  vi.  65,  2.  They  went  apart  with 
their  ruddy-yoked  horses;  the  Dawns  on  the  luminous  cars  shine 
brilliantly,  vii.  75,  6.  The  bright  and  ruddy  steeds  were  beheld 
bearing  onward  the  shining  Tishas.  The  lustrous  goddess  moves  in  a 
chariot  beautified  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments],  i.  48,  12.  Tishas, 
bring  all  the  gods  to  drink  our  soma.” 

i.  92,  1 (=S.V.  ii.  1105).  Utah  u tyah  Ushasah  lcetum  ahrata  purve 
’ rdhe  rajaso  290  bhdnum  anjate  | nishlcrinvundh  dyudhdnlva  dhrishnavah 
prati  gdvo  arushlr  yanti  mdtarah  j 2(=  S.V.  ii.  1106).  Ud  apaptann 
arundh  bhdnavo  vrithd  svdyujo  arushlr  gdh  ayuJcshata  | alcrann  ushuso 
vayundni  purvathd  rusantam  bhdnum  arushlr  asisrayuh  | 3 (=S.V.  ii. 
1107).  Archanti  ndrlr  apaso  na  vishtibhih  samunena  yojanena  u pard- 
vatah  | isharh,  vahantlh  sukrite  suddnave  visvd  id  aha  yajamanaya  sun- 
vate  | 4.  Adhi  pesdmsi  vapate  nritur  iva  apornute  vakshah  usreva  bar- 
jaham  \ jyotir  visvasmai  bhuvandya  krinvatl  gdvo  na  vrajaih  vi  ushdh 

299  vajtnwatl  is  explained  by  Yaska,  Nir.  xi.  26,  and  xii.  6,  by  annavati ; and  by 
Sayana  on  R.V.  i.  3,  10,  by  annavat-kr hjavatl , “ mistress  of  rites  possessing  food.” 
These  senses  of  the  word  seem  uncertain. 

290  Compare  i.  124,  51  : purve  'rdhe  rajaso  aptyasya  gavdm  janitrl  alcrita  pro. 
ketum  | “ The  mother  of  the  cows  has  displayed  her  signal  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
watery  firmament.” 
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dvar  tamah  | [_i.  123,  10.  Kanyeva  tanvu  susaddnd  eshi  devi  deram 
iyaksliamdnam  \ samsmayamana  yuvatih  pur astdd  dvir  vakshdmsi  krinushe 
vibhdti  | 11.  Susankasa  mdtrxmrishteva  yoshd  avis  tanvaih  krinushe 
drise  ham  | i.  124,  4 (=Nirukta,  iv.  16).  Upo  adarsi  sundhyuvo  na 
vaksho  nodliuh  ivdvir  akrita  priydni  | admasad  na  sasato  bodhayanti 
sasvattama  ugdt  punar  eyushlndm  | 7 (=Nir.  iii.  5).  Abhrdtd  ha  pum- 
sah  eti  pratlchl  garttdirug  ha  sanaye  dhananam 201  | jdyeva  patye  usall 
suvdsdh  ushdh  hasreva  ni  rinlte  apsah  | v.  80,  5.  Eshu  subhra  na  tanvo 
viddnu  urdhveva  sndtl  dri&aye  no  asthdt  | vi.  64,  2.  Avir  vakshah  krinushe 
sumhhamdnd  devi  rochamdnd  mahobhih  | compare  v.  80,  46].  i.  92,  5. 
Prati  archih  rusad  asydh  adarsi  vi  tishthatebddhate  krishnam  abhvam  222  | 
svarutn  na  peso  vidatheshu  anjan  chitraih  divo  duhitd  blidnum  asret  j 
6.  Atdrishma  tamasas  pdram  asya  ushdh  uclihanti  vayunu  krinoti  ( sriye 
chhando  na  smayate  vibhdti  supratiku  saumanasdya  ajlgah  \ 7.  Bhusvatl 
netri  sunritdndih  divah  stave  duhitd  Gotamebhih  | prajdvato  nrivato  asva- 
budlvydn  usho  goagrdn  upa  mdsi  vdjdn  \ 8.  Ushas  tam  asydih  yasasaih 
suvlruih  ddsapravargaih  rayim  asvabudhyam  | sudaiJisasd  sravasu  yd  vi 
bhdsi  vdjaprasutd  subhage  brihantam  \ 9.  Visvdni  clevi  bhuvand  ’ bliicha - 
kshya  pratichl  chaksliur  urviyd  vibhdti  | visvam  jlvaih  charase  bodhayanti 
visvasya  vacham  avidat  mandyoh  \ 10.  Punah  punar  juyamdnd  253  purdni 
samdnaih  varnam  abhi  sumbhamdnd  j svaghnlva  kritnur  vijah  umindnd 
martasya  devi  jar  ay  anti  dyuh  | 11.  Vyurnatl  divo  antdn  abodlii  upa  sva- 
sdraiii  sanutar  yuyoli  | praminatl  manushyu  yugdni  yoshd  jurasya  cha- 
kshasd  vibhdti  \ [i.  115,  2.  Suryo  devlm  Ushasliaih  rochamdnum  maryo 
na  yoshum  abhi  eti  pasclidt  | vii.  75,  4.  Divo  duhitd  bhuvanasya  patnl  \ 
5.  Vdjlnlvatl  suryasya  yoshd  j i.  92,  12.  Pasun  na  chitrd  subhagd 

prathund  sindhur  na  kshodah  urviyd  vi  asvait  | aminatl  dairy  uni  vratuni 
suryasya  cheti  rasmibhir  drisdnd  \ 13.  Ushas  tat  chitram  dbhara  asma- 
bhyaih  vujinlvati  | yena  tokaih  cha  tanayam  cha  dhamahe  | 14.  Usho  adyeha 
gomati  asvavati  vibhdvari  | rev  ad  asme  vi  uchha  sunritavati  | 15.  Yukshva 
hi  vujinlvati  asvdn  adya  arundn  ushah  | atha  no  visvd  saubhaguni  dvaha  | 

231  Compare  R.Y.  ix.  96,  20. 

!<J*  Compare  iv.  51,  9 : Guhantih.  abhvam  asitaih  rusadbhir  sukras  tanubhih  sucha- 
gah  | “The  bright  lucid  Dawns  concealing  the  black  abyss  with  their  radiant  bodies.” 

553  Compare  i.  123,  2 : Uchchi  vi  akhyad  yuvatih.  punarbhuh  \ “ The  youthful 

(goddess)  born  anew,  has  shone  forth  on  high.”  iii.  61,  1 : Purdni  devi  yuvatih 
purandliir  ami  vratam  charasi  | “ Thou,  o goddess,  old,  (and  yet)  young,  wise, 
niovest  at  thy  will.” 
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“1.  These  Dawns  have  become  conspicuous;  they  display  their 
lustre  in  the  eastern  hemisphere;  like  bold  warriors  drawing  forth 
their  weapons,  the  ruddy  mother-cows  advance.  2.  The  rosy  beams 
have  flashed  up  spontaneously ; they  have  yoked  the  self-yoked  ruddy 
cows.  The  Dawns,  as  of  old,  have  brought  us  consciousness  ; the  red 
cows  have  assumed  a brilliant  lustre.  3.  Like  women  active  in  their 
occupations,  they  shine  from  afar  along  a common  track,  bringing  sus- 
tenance to  the  pious  and  liberal  worshipper,  and  all  things  to  the  man 
who  offers  libations  of  soma.  4.  Tishas,  like  a dancer,  puts  on  her  gay 
attire ; she  displays  her  bosom  as  a cow  its  udder : creating  light  for 
all  the  world,  she  has  dissipated  the  darkness,  as  cattle  (abandon)  their 
stall.294  [i.  123,  10.  Like  a maid  triumphing  295  in  her  (beautiful) form, 
thou,  goddess,  advancest  to  meet  the  god  who  seeks  after  thee  (the  sun) ; 
smiling,  youthful,  and  resplendent,  thou  unveilest  thy  bosom  in  front. 
11.  Like  a fair  girl  adorned  by  her  mother,  thou  displayest  thy  body  to 
the  beholder,  i.  124,  4.  She  has  been  beheld  like  the  bosom  of  a bright 
maiden.296  Like  Hodhas,297  she  has  revealed  things  that  we  love. 
Awaking  the  sleepers  like  an  inmate  of  the  house,  she  has  come,  the 
most  perpetual  of  all  the  females  who  have  returned.  7.  As  a woman 
who  has  no  brother  appears  in  presence  of  (another)  man,  as  a man 
mounted  on  a chariot  goes  forth  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  as  a loving  wife 
shews  herself  to  her  husband,  so  does  Ushas,  as  it  were,  smiling, 
reveal  her  form.298  v.  80,  5.  She  displays  her  person  like  a fair 


291  “As  cattle  of  their  own  accord  go  quickly  to  their  own  cowpen” — Sayana. 
“As  cows  open  their  stall” — Benfey.  See  his  note  in  loco. 

295  The  word  so  rendered  is  sasaddna. — Sayana  explains  it  “becoming  manifest.” 
The  word,  however,  as  appears  from  the  context,  as  well  as  other  passages  in  which 
it  occurs,  i.  33,  13;  i.  116,  2;  i.  124,  6;  i.  141,  9;  vii.  98,  4;  vii.  104,  24;  x. 
120,  6,  has  evidently  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  Eoth,  in  Must,  of  Nir.  p.  83,  where 
he  renders  it  by  “ triumphing,”  in  i.  33,  13,  and  x.  120,  5.  In  the  passage  before  us 
he  makes  it  mean  “distinguished  by  beauty.”  Benfey  explains  it  by  “triumphing” 
in  i.  33,  13,  and  i.  116,  2.  His  translation  of  the  E.V.  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
118th  hymn  of  the  1st  Mandala. 

296  Sayana,  following  Yaska,  explains  s'undhyuvo  na  vakshah,  as  the  “rays  on  the 
breast  of  the  sun,”  or  as  “the  breast  of  a particular  white  water  bird.”  Eoth,  Must, 
of  Nir.  p.  44,  translates  “ as  the  breast  of  a pure  virgin.” 

297  This  is  the  name  of  a Rishi.  Roth  thinks  it  may  be  an  appellative  here. 
Muller,  Trans,  of  E.V.  i.  p.  107,  thinks  it  may  have  the  general  meaning  of  poet. 

298  Eoth,  Must,  of  Nir.  p.  25,  says  “ The  sense  of  the  verse  appears  to  be  : “ as  a 
brotherless  maiden,  who  after  her  father’s  death  has  no  longer  any  home,  turns  more 
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woman,  like  one  rising  out  of  the  water  in  which  she  has  been  bathing, 
vi.  64, 2.  Thou,  full  of  brightness,  displayest  thy  bosom,  o goddess,  shin- 
ing in  thy  glory],  i.  92,  5.  Her  bright  ray  has  been  perceived;  it  ex- 
tends and  pierces  the  black  abyss.  The  daughter  of  the  Sky  has  assumed 
a brilliant  glow,  like  the  decorations  of  the  sacrificial  post  on  festivals. 
6.  We  have  crossed  over  this  darkness  ; TJshas  dawning  restores  con- 
sciousness; radiant,  she  smiles  like  a flatterer  seeking  his  own  advan- 
tage ; fair  in  her  aspect,  she  has  awakened  all  creatures  to  cheerful- 
ness. 7.  The  shining  daughter  of  the  skies,  leader  of  cheerful  voices 
(or  hymns),299  has  been  lauded  by  the  Gotamas.  TJshas,  thou  distri- 
butest  resources  in  offspring,  men,  horses,  and  kine.  8.  Blessed  TJshas, 
thou  who,  animated  by  strength,  shinest  forth  with  wonderful  riches, 
may  I obtain  that  renowned  and  solid  wealth,  which  consists  in  stout 
sons,  numerous  slaves,  and  horses.  9.  Directing  her  eyes  towards  all 
creatures,  the  goddess  shines  before  them  far  and  wide.  Bousing  into 
motion  every  living  thing,  she  notices  the  voice  of  every  adorer.  10. 
Born  again  and  again,  though  ancient,  shining  with  an  ever  uniform 
hue,  (she  goes  on)  wasting  away  the  life  of  mortals,  carrying  it  away 
as  a clever  gambler  the  stakes.300  1 1.  She  is  perceived  revealing  the 
ends  of  the  sky  ; she  chases  far  away  her  sister  (Night).  Wearing  out 
the  lives  of  men,  the  lady  shines  with  the  light  of  her  lover  (the  sun), 
[i.  115,  2.  The  sun  follows  the  shining  goddess  TJshas,  as  a man,  com- 
ing after,  approaches  a woman,  vii.  75,  4.  Daughter  of  the  Sky, 
mistress  of  the  world,  food-providing  wife  of  the  sun.]  i.  92,  12. 
The  bright,  and  blessed  goddess  has  widely  diffused  her  rays,  as 
if  she  were  driving  forth  cattle  in  various  directions,  or  as  a river 


boldly  to  men,  as  a warrior  on  a chariot  goes  forth  proudly  to  conquer  booty  (comp, 
is.  96,  20),  as  a decorated  wife  in  presence  of  her  husband,  so  Ushas  unveils  before 
the  eyes  of  men  all  her  beauty,  smiling  as  it  were  in  the  sure  consciousness  of  its  over- 
powering effect.”  This  explanation  seems  to  express  well  the  import  of  the  word 
sasadana  as  interpreted  in  a previous  note. 

299  See  above,  note  285. 

3°°  Sayana  takes  svaglmi  for  a “fowler’s  wife”  ( vyadha-stri ),  and  vijah  for 
“ birds.”  See  Wilson  in  loco.  Benfey  takes  vijah  for  “ dice,”  and  explains  the 
clause  as  denoting  a cunning  gambler  who  tampers  with  the  dice,  by  shaving  them 
down.  See  his  note.  Bollensen,  Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  464,  translates : “as  a 
fortunate  gamester  carries  off  the  gains.”  The  phrase  vijah  iva  a minati  occurs  again 
in  R.V.  ii.  125,  where  Sayana  takes  vijah  for  udvejakah , “ a vexer.”  So  uncertain 
arc  his  explanations  ! 
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rolling  down  its  floods  ; maintaining  the  ordinances  of  the  gods,  she 
is  perceived,  made  visible  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  13.  Ushas,  provider 
of  food,  bring  us  that  brilliant  fortune  whereby  we  may  possess  off- 
spring. 14.  Ushas,  resplendent,  awaking  cheerful  voices  (or  hymns), 
dawn  richly  upon  us  to-day,  bringing  cows  and  horses.  15.  Yoke  to- 
day, Ushas,  thy  ruddy  steeds,  and  then  bring  us  all  blessings.” 

i.  113,  1 (=S.V.  ii.  1099;  Mr.  ii.  19).  Idam  sreshtham  jyotishdm 
jyotir  tigat  chitrah  praketo  ajanishta  vibhvd  \ yathd  prasuta  Savituh 
savdya  eva  rdtri  Ushase  yonim  araik  | [i.  124,  8.  Svasd  svasre  jyd- 
yasyai  yonim  araig  apaiti  asyuh  pratichakshya  iva\  i.  113,  2 ( = 
S.Y.  ii.  1100;  Mr.  ii.  20).  Ruhdvatsu  rusati  svetya  ugdd  araig  u 
krishna  sadandni  asydh  | samunabandhu  amrite  anuchi  dydvd  varnam 
charatah  dmindne  | 3 (=  S.Y.  ii.  1101).  Samuno  adlivd  svasror  anan- 
tas  tam  anyd  ’ nyd  charato  devasishte  | na  methete  na  tashthatuh  sumeke 
naktosliushd  samanasd  virupe  | 4.  Blidsvatl  netrl  sunritdndm  acheti 
chitrd  vi  duro  nah  dvah  | prurpya  jagad  vi  u no  rdyo  akhyad  ushdh 
ajigar  bhuvanuni  visvd  | [i.  48,  15.  Usho  yad  adya  bhdnund  vi 

dvardv  rinavo  divah  | ityddt]  i.  113,  5.  Jihmasye  charitave  maghonl 
dbhogaye  ishtaye  rdye  u tvam  \ dabhram  pasyadbhyah  urviyd  vi 
chakshe  ushdh  ajigar  bhuvanuni  visvd  | 6.  Kshattruya  tvam  sravase  tvam 
mahiyai  ishtaye  tvam  artliam  iva  tvam  ityai  | visadrisd  jlvitd  ’ bhipra - 
chakshe  ushuh  ajigar  bhuvanuni  visvd  | 7.  Eshu  divo  duhitd  pratyadarsi 
vyuchhanti  yuvatih  sukravusdh 301  | visvasyesund  purthivasya  vasvah  usho 
adyeha  subhage  vi  uchlia  | 8.  Pardyatinum  anu  eti  pdthah  dyatindm 
prathamd  sasvatindm  | vyuchhanti  jivam  udlrayantl  ushdh  mritam  kam 
chana  bodhayantl  | [i.  123,  8.  Sadrislr  adya  sadrislr  id  u svo  dlrgham 
sachante  Varunasya  dhuma  | anavadyus  trimsatam  yojandni  ekaiku  kra- 
tum  pari  yanti  sadyah  | 9.  Jdnatl  ahnah  prathamasyo  numa  sukrd  krish- 
nud  ajanishta  svitlchi  \ ritasya  yoshd  na  mindti  dhuma  ahar  ahar  nish- 
kritam  dcharantl]  i.  113,  9.  Usho  yad  agnim  samidhe  chakartha  vi  yad 
dvas  chakshasd  suryasya  \ yad  mdnushun  yakshyamdndn  ajlgas  tad  deveshu 
chakrishe  bhadram  apnah  | 10.  Kiyati  d tat  samayu  bhavuti  ydh  vyushur 
yds  cha  nunarn  vyuchhdn  \ anu  purvdh  kripate  vdvasdnd  pradldhyund 
josharn  anyubhir  ydti  \ 11.  lyus  te  ye  purvatardm  apasyan  vyuchhantim 
ushasam  martyusah  \ asmdbhir  u nu  pratichakshya  abhud  d u te  yanti 

301  Compare  vii.  77,  2 : Vis'vam  pratTchi  saprathcih  ud  asthad  r in' ad  vaso  hibhratl 
iulcr am  asvait. 
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ye  aparlshu  pasydn  | 12.  Ydvayaddveshd  ritapdh  ritejdh  sumndvari 
sunritd  Irayantl  | sumangallr  bibhratl  devavltim  ihddya  Ushdh  srestha- 
tamd  vi  uchha  j 13.  S'asvat  pura  ushdh  vi  uvdsa  devl  atho  adya  idam  vi 
dvo  maghonl  \ atho  vi  uchhdd  uttardn  anu  dyun  ajaru  ’mritd  charati 
svadhdbhih  | 14.  Vi  anjihhir  divah  dtdsu  adyaud  apa  krishndm  nirnijaih 
devl  dvah  | prahodhayantl  arunebhir  asvair  d ushdh  ydti  suyujd  rathena  \ 
15.  Avahantl poshyd  vdrydni  chitram  ketum  krinute  chekitd7ia  \ lymhindm 
upamd  sdsvatlndih  vibhdtindm  pratliamd  ushdh  vi  asvait  | [i.  124,  2. 
Aminatl  daivydni  vratdni  praminati  manushyd  yugdni  | lyushindm 
upamd  sasvatlnam  dyatlndm  prathamd  ushdh  vy  adyaut  |]  i.  113,  16. 
TJd  Irdhvam  jlvo  asur  nah  dgdd  apa  prdgdt  tamah  a jyotir  eti  \ araik 
panthdm  ydtave  Suryuya  aganma  yatra  pratirante  ayuh  \ 17.  Syumand 
vuchah  ud  iyartti  vahnih  stavdno  rthhah  ushaso  vibhdtih  \ adya  tad  uchha 
grinate  maghoni  asme  dyur  ni  didlhi  prajdvat  | 18.  Yah  gomatlr  usha- 
sah  sarvavlrdh  vyuchhanti  dasushe  martydya  | vdyor  iva  sunritdndm 
udarke  tdh  asvaduh  asnavat  somasutvd  | 19.  Mata  devanum  Aditer  anl- 
kam  yajnasya  ketur  Irihatl  vi  Ihdhi  | prasastikrid  Irahmane  no  vi  uchha 
d no  jane  janaya  visvavdre  | 20.  Yat  chitram  apnah  ushaso  vahanti  ijunaya 
sasamdndya  bhadram  | tan  ?io  Mitro  Varuno  mdmahantdm  Aditih  sindhuh 
Prithivi  uta  Dyauh  \ 

“1.  “ This  light  has  arrived,  the  greatest  of  all  lights  ; the  glorious 
and  brilliant  illumination  has  been  born.  Inasmuch  as  she  (Ushas) 
has  been  produced  for  the  production  of  Savitri,  the  Night  has 
made  way  for  Ushas.  [i.  124,  8.  The  sister  (Night)  has  made 
way  for  her  elder  sister  (Ushas)  ; and  departs,  after  she  has,  as  it 
were,  looked  upon  her],  i.  113,  2.  The  fair  and  bright  Ushas, 
with  her  bright  child  (the  Sun)  has  arrived  ; to  her  the  dark 
(Night)  has  relinquished  her  abodes ; kindred  to  one  another,  im- 
mortal, alternating,  Day  and  Night  go  on  changing  colour.  3.  The 
same  is  the  never-ending  path  of  the  two  sisters,  which  they  travel, 
commanded  by  the  gods.  They  strive  not,  they  rest  not,  the  prolific 
Night  and  Dawn,  concordant,  though  unlike.  4.  The  shining  Ushas, 
leader  of  joyful  voices  (or  hymns),  has  been  perceived  ; she  has  opened 
for  us  the  doors  (of  the  sky) : setting  in  motion  all  moving  things, 
she  has  revealed  to  us  riches ; Ushas  has  awakened  all  creatures, 
[i.  48,  15.  Ushas,  as  thou  hast  by  thy  light  opened  to  us  the  two 
doors  of  heaven,  etc.]  i.  113,  5.  (Arousing)  the  prostrate  sleeper  to 
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move,  (impelling)  another  to  enjoyment,  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
(enabling)  those  who  see  but  a little  way,  to  see  far;  TJshas  has 
awakened  all  creatures.  6.  (Arousing)  one  to  seek  royal  power, 
another  to  follow  after  fame,  another  for  grand  efforts,  another  to 
pursue  as  it  were  his  particular  object, — TJshas  awakes  all  creatures  to 
consider  their  different  modes  of  life.  7.  She,  the  daughter  of  the  sky, 
has  been  beheld  breaking  forth,  youthful,  clad  in  shining  attire: 
mistress  of  all  earthly  treasures,  auspicious  TJshas,  shine  here  to-day. 
8.  TJshas  follows  the  track  of  the  Dawns  that  are  past,  and  is  the 
first  of  the  unnumbered  Dawns  that  are  to  come,  breaking  forth, 
arousing  life,  and  awaking  every  one  that  was  dead.  [i.  123,  8. 
Alike  to-day,  alike  to-morrow,  they  observe  the  perpetual  ordinance 
of  Varuna.  Spotless,  they  each  instantaneously  shoot  forward  thirty 
yojanas,  their  destined  task.302  9.  Knowing  the  indication  of  the 
earliest  day,  the  bright,  the  lucid  (goddess)  has  been  bom  from  the 
black  (gloom).  The  female  does  not  transgress  the  settled  ordinance, 
coming  day  by  day  to  the  appointed  place.]  i.  113,  9.  Inasmuch  as 
thou  hast  made  Agni  to  be  kindled,  hast  shone  forth  by  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  hast  awakened  the  men  who  are  to  offer  sacrifice,  thou 
hast  done  good  service  to  the  gods.  10.  How  great  is  the  interval 
that  lies  between303  the  Dawns  which  have  arisen,  and  those  which 
are  yet  to  arise  ? TJshas  yearns  longingly  after  the  former  Dawns, 
and  gladly  goes  on  shining  with  the  others  (that  are  to  come). 
11.  Those  mortals  are  gone  who  saw  the  earliest  TJshas  dawning;  we 
shall  gaze  upon  her  now;  and  the  men  are  coming  who  are  to  behold 
her  on  future  morns.  12.  Repelling  foes,  protecting  right  (or  rites), 
born  in  right  (or  rites),  imparting  joy,  stimulating  joyful  voices  (or 
hymns),  bringing  good  fortune,  promoting  the  feast  of  the  gods,  rise  on 
us,  TJshas,  the  best  (of  all  Dawns).  13.  Perpetually  in  former  days  did 
the  divine  TJshas  dawn  ; and  now  to-day  the  magnificent  goddess 
beams  upon  this  world : undecaying,  immortal,  she  marches  on  by  her 
own  will.  14.  She  has  shone  forth  with  her  splendours  on  the  borders 
of  the  sky  ; the  bright  goddess  has  chased  away  the  dark  veil  of 

303  See  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.v.  h-atu. 

303  samaya  means  “near,”  according  to  Sayana.  Prof.  Muller,  Trans,  p.  220, 
considers  it  to  signify  “ together,”  “at  once.”  The  rendering  I have  given  is  that 
of  Professor  Aufrecht. 
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night;  arousing  the  world,  Ushas  advances  in  her  well-yoked  car, 
drawn  by  ruddy  steeds.  15.  Bringing  with  her  abundant  boons, 
revealing  herself,  she  displays  a brilliant  lustre.  Ushas  has  shone 
forth,  the  last  of  the  numerous  Dawns  which  are  past,  and  the  first  of 
those  which  are  coming,  [i.  124,  2.  Maintaining  the  ordinances  of 
the  gods,  but  wasting  away  the  lives  of  men,  Ushas  has  shone  forth, 
the  last  of  the  numerous  former  dawns,  and  the  first  of  those  that  are 
coming.]  i.  113,  16.  Arise!  our  life,  our  breath,  has  come;  darkness 
has  departed;  light  arrives;  Ushas  has  opened  up  a path  for  the  sun 
to  travel:  we  have  reached  the  point  where  men  prolong  their  days. 
17.  The  priest,  the  poet,  celebrating  the  brightening  Dawns,  arises  with 
the  web304  of  his  hymn;  shine  therefore,  magnificent  Ushas,  on  him 
who  praises  thee;  gleam  on  us  with  life  and  offspring.  18.  May  he 
who  offers  libations  of  soma  obtain  such  Dawns  as  rise  upon  the  liberal 
mortal,  (Dawns)  rich  in  kine,  in  (sons)  all  stalwart,  and  in  horses,  at 
the  end  of  his  hymns  which  resound  like  the  wind.305  19.  Mother  of 
the  gods,  manifestation  of  Aditi,  forerunner  of  the  sacrifice,  mighty 
Ushas,  shine  forth ! Arise,  bestowing  approbation  on  our  prayer ; giver 
of  all  boons,  increase  our  progeny.306  20.  May  Mitra,  Varuna,  Aditi, 
the  Ocean,  the  Earth,  and  the  Sky,  bestow  upon  us  those  brilliant  and 
excellent  resources  which  the  Dawns  bring  to  the  man  who  offers 
sacrifice  and  praise.” 

(2)  Relations  of  Ushas  to  the  other  deities. 

Ushas,  as  we  have  seen,  is  constantly  described  as  the  daughter  of 
the  Sky  ( duhitd  JDivah,  as  in  i.  30,  22;  i.  48,  1,  8,  9 ; i.  92,  5,  7 ; i. 
183,  2;  iv.  30,  8;  vii.  67,  2;  viii.  47,  14  f. ; divijah  in  vii.  75,  l).307 
She  is  also  called  the  sister  of  Bhaga  and  the  kinswoman  of  Varuna, 
i.  123,  5 ( Bhagasya  svasd  Varunasya  jdrmh).  She  is  also  the  sister  of 

304  Syumana  is  taken  by  Suyana  as  an  accusative  plural  and  construed  with 
vdehah  in  the  sense  of  “hymns  sewed  together,”  or  “connected.”  Professor  Benfey 
takes  it  as  the  instrumental  singular  of  syuman,  and  renders,  “ with  the  web  of  the 
word.”  Professor  Aufrecht  confirms  this  view,  referring  to  R.V.  iii.  61,  4. 

305  See  Benfey  in  loco,  and  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.v.  tidarka,  where  sunrita  is  ex- 
plained of  hymns. 

3«6  Professor  Aufrecht  proposes  to  translate  jane  a janaya  by  “give  us  prominence 
among  men.”  Sayana  explains  the  words  by  “ settle  us  in  the  country”  {janapade 
abhimukhyem  pradurbhavaya  | avasthapaya. 

307  In  i.  46,  1,  she  is  called  “ the  beloved  of  the  Sky”  ( priyd  Divah). 
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Night,  i.  113,  2,  3 ; x.  127,  3,  and  in  i.  124,  8,  the  elder  sister.  Night 
is  also  in  one  place,  x.  127,  8,  called  the  daughter  of  the  Sky.  The 
two  sisters  are  frequently  conjoined  in  the  duals  naktoshasa  and  ushasd- 
naktd  or  otherwise,  i.  13,  7 ; i.  90,  7 ; i.  96,  5;  i.  122,  2;  i.  186,  4; 
ii.  2,  2 ; ii.  3,  6 ; ii.  31,  5 ; iv.  55,  3 ; v.  41,  7 ; vii.  2,  6 ; vii.  42,  5 ; 
ix.  5,  6 ; x.  36,  1 ; x.  70,  6 ; x.  110,  6.  In  vii.  2,  6,  they  are  com- 
pared to  two  great  celestial  females  ( yoshane  divye  main  na  ushasdnakta), 
and  in  ii.  31,  5,  they  are  characterized  as  the  two  blessed  goddesses 
who  are  seen  alternately  308  and  impel  all  moving  things  ( uta  tye  devl 
subhay e mithudrisd  ushasdnakta,  jagatdm  apljuva  | stushe  |).  Ushas  is 
also,  as  was  to  be  expected,  frequently  brought  into  connection  with 
the  Sun.  As  we  have  seen  above,  he  is  called  her  lover,  i.  92,  11,  or  if 
with  Roth,  s.v.jdra,  we  should  understand  this  of  Agni,  the  Sun  is 
indubitably  described  as  going  after  Ushas  as  a man  after  a woman,  in 
i.  115,  2,  quoted  above.  He  is  said  to  follow  her  track,  v.  81,  2 
{savitu  anu  prayunam  ushaso  vi  rdjati) ; and  she  is  represented  as 
bringing  the  eye  of  the  gods  and  leading  on  the  beautiful  white  horse 
(the  sun),  vii.  77,  3.  She  is  declared  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world 
and  the  wife  of  the  sun,  vii.  75,  5 {bhuvanasya  patnl  | vdjinlvatl  suryasya 
yoshd),  as  the  Dawns,  in  the  plural,  are  said  to  be  in  iv.  5,  13  ( kadd  no 
devlr  amritasya  patnlh  suro  varnena  tatanann  ushasah).  In  iii.  61,  4, 
Ushas  is  said  to  be  svasarasya  patnl,  which  Sayana  renders  wife  of  the 
Sun  or  the  Day.309  In  vii.  78,  3,  the  Dawns  are  even  said  to  generate 
the  sun,  sacrifice  and  Agni  ( ajljanan  suryaih  yajnam  agnim).  Ushas  and 
Agni  are  also  frequently  brought  into  conjunction,  fire  being  always 
kindled  for  sacrificial  purposes  at  dawn.  He  is  called  her  lover,  and 
is  said  to  appear  with,  or  before  the  dawn,  i.  69,  1 ; i.  124,  1,  11  ; iii. 
5,  1 ; iv.  13,  1 ; iv.  14,  1 ; vii.  8,  1 ; vii.  9,  1,  3 ; vii.  10,  1 ; vii.  67, 
2 ; vii.  77,  1 ; vii.  78,  2 ; viii.  43,  5 ; x.  1,  1 ; x.  8,  4 ; x.  35,  6 ; x. 
122,  7.3I°  In  one  place  he  is  represented  as  going  to  meet  her  as  she 
comes,  and  to  beg  for  riches  (iii.  61,6.  dyatlm  Ague  Ushasam  viblidtlm 
vdmam  eshi  dravinam  bhikshamdnah).  In  vii.  6,  5,  Agni  is  said  to  have 

308  So  Professor  Roth,  understands  mithudrisd.  Sayana  makes  it  “iooking  at 
each  other.” 

309  Roth,  however,  Illustr.  of  Nirukta,  p.  56,  says  svasara  (neuter)  means  only 
customary  road,  place  of  abode,  court  for  cattle,  but  he  does  not  advert  to  this  passage. 

310  In  x.  3,  3 ( = S.  V.  ii.  898),  Agni  appears  to  be  the  lover  of  his  sister,  the  Night. 
Sec  Benfey’s  trans.  of  the  S.V.  ii.  898. 
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made  the  Dawns,  the  spouses  of  the  noble  god  ( yo  aryapatnir  uskasas  cha- 
Mra),  which  Sayana  understands  of  the  sun.  Ushas  is  also  often  con- 
nected with  the  Asvins,  the  time  of  whose  manifestation,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  is  regarded  by  Yaska  as  being  between  midnight  and 
sunrise,  i.  44,  2 ; i.  180,  1 ; iii.  20,  1 ; vii.  69,  5;  vii.  72,  3,  4 ; viii. 
9,  18;  x.  41,  1.  They  are  said  to  associate  with  her,  i.  183,  2 (Divo 
duhitra  Usliasd  sachethe ) ; and  she  is  said  to  be  their  friend,  iv.  52,  2 
{sahhd  ’bhud  Asvinor  Ushah  | 3.  TJta  sahhd  ’si  Asvinoh).  In  viii.  9,  17, 
she  is  called  upon  to  awaken  them  (pro,  bodhaya  UsJio  Asvind ).  Her 
hymn  is  said  to  have  awoke  them,  iii.  58,  1 ( Ushasah  stomo  Asvindv 
ajigah).  Again,  however,  we  are  told  that  when  the  Asvins’  car  is  yoked, 
the  daughter  of  the  sky  is  born,  x.  39,  12  ( yasya  yoge  duhitd  jugate 
Divah).  In  one  place,  x.  85,  19,  the  moon  is  said  to  be  born  again  and 
again,  ever  new,  and  to  go  before  Ushas  as  the  herald  of  the  day  {navo 
navo  bhavati  jdyamdno  ahndih  Jcetur  ushasdm  eti  agrarn ).  Indra  is 
said  to  have  created,  or  lighted  up,  Ushas,  ii.  12,  7 ( yah  suryam,  yah 
Ushasam  jajuna) ; ii.  21,  4;  iii.  31,  15;  iii.  32,  8;  iii.  44,  2 ( haryann 
ushasam  archayah)  ; vi.  17,  5.  He  is,  however,  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  assuming  a hostile  attitude  towards  her.  In  ii.  15,  6,  he  is 
said  to  have  crushed  her  chariot  with  his  thunderbolt  ( vajrena  anah 
Ushasah  sampipesha).  The  same  thing  is  repeated  in  iv.  30,  8 ff. 
(where  the  poet,  with  the  want  of  gallantry  which  was  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  ancients,  does  not  hesitate  to  admire  the  manli- 
ness and  heroism  of  Indra  in  overcoming  a female)  : Etad  gha  id 
uta  viryyam  Indra  chahartha  pauiiisyam  | striyam  yad  durhandyuvam 
vadhlr  duhitaram  Divah  | 9.  Divas  chid  gha  duhitaram  tnahdn  mahiya- 
mdndm  | Ushasam  Indra  sam  pinak  | 10  (=  Yirukta,  xi.  47).  A pa 
Ushdh  anasah  sarat  sampishtad  aha  bibhyushl  | ni  yat  sun  sisnathad 
vrishd  | 11  (=  Hir.  xi.  48).  Etad  asyuh  anah  sage  susampishtaih  ripdsi 
a | sasdra  slm  pardvatah  \ “ 8.  This,  Indra,  was  a deed  of  might  and 
manliness  which  thou  didst  achieve,  that  thou  didst  smite  the  daughter 
of  the  sky,  a woman  who  was  bent  on  evil.  9.  Thou  Indra,  a great 
(god),  didst  crush  Ushas,  though  the  daughter  of  the  sky,  who  was  ex- 
alting herself.  10.  Ushas  fled  away  in  terror  from  her  shattered  car, 
when  the  vigorous  (Indra)  had  crushed  it.  11.  This  chariot  of  hers  lies 
broken  and  dissolved,  while  she  herself  has  fled  afar  off.”  These 
verses  are  translated  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Hirukta  by  Both,  who 
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adduces  E.V.  x.  138,  5,  as  referring  to  the  same  myth:  Indrasya 
vajrdd  abibhed  abhisnathah  prdkramat  sundhyur  ajahad  Usliuh  anah  | 
“ The  bright  Ushas  was  afraid  of  the  destructive  thunderbolt  of  Indra  ; 
Bhe  departed  and  abandoned  her  chariot.”  And  in  x.  73,  6,  it  is  said 
that  Indra  destroyed  certain  foes  like  the  chariot  of  Ushas  ( avdhann 
lndrali  Ushaso  yatlid  anah). 

Soma  is  said  to  have  made  the  Dawns  bright  at  their  birth,  vi.  39,  3, 
{suchijanmanah  Ushasas  chakdra),  and  to  have  formed  them  the  wives 
of  a glorious  husband,  vi.  44,  23  ( ayam  akrinod  ushasah  supatnih). 
Brihaspati  is  said  to  have  discovered  Ushas,  the  Sun,  etc.,  x.  67,  5, 
( Brihaspatir  Ushasam  Suryam  gdm  arkarh  viveda),  and  to  have  repelled 
the  darkness  by  light,  x.  68,  9 ( so  arkena  vi  babddhe  tamdmsi). 

The  early  fathers,  who  were  wise  and  righteous,  and  companions  of 
the  gods  in  their  festivities,  are  said  to  have  possessed  efficacious  hymns 
wherewith  they  discovered  the  hidden  light,  and  generated  Ushas,  vii. 
76,  4 ( te  id  devdndih  sadhamadah  dsann  ritdvdnah  kavayah  purvyusah  \ 
gulhaih  jyotir  pitaro  anvavindan  satyamanlrdh  ajanayann  Ushusam). 


(3)  Epithets,  characteristics,  and  functions  of  Ushas. 

The  Highantu,  i.  8,  gives  sixteen  names  of  Ushas,  which  seem  to  be 
almost  entirely  epithets,  viz.  vibhdvarl  (the  resplendent),  sunarl  (the 
beautiful),  bhdsvatl  (the  shining),  odatl  (the  flowing,  gushing,  from  the 
root  ud,  according  to  Professor  Both,  s.v.),  chitrdmaghd  (possessed  of 
brilliant  riches),  arjurii  (the  white),  vdjinl,  vdjinivati  (the  bringer  of 
food),  sumndvarl  (the  giver  of  joy),  ahanu,  dyotand  (the  bright),  svetyd 
(the  fair-coloured),  arushl  (the  ruddy),  sunritd,  sunritdvati,  sunritd- 
varl  (the  utterer  of  pleasant  or  sacred  voices).311  Some  of  these  epithets 


311  Professor  Aufrecht  thinks  that  this  void  sunrita  is  to  be  explained  as  follows  : lie 
considers  it  to  be  a derivative  from  nrit,  “to  be  in  motion,”  compounded  with  su. 
Its  first  meaning  is  ‘movable’  ( sunritd  maghani,  R.Y.  vii.  57,  6),  then  ‘brisk,’ 
‘alert’  ( sunrita , predicated  of  Indra,  viii.  46,  20  ; sunrite  of  Ushas,  iv.  55,  9; 
i.  123,  5;  124,  10;  viii.  9,  17).  As  a feminine  substantive  in  the  plural  it  means 
either  ‘ activity,’  or,  with  a supplied  gir , “ lively  voices  ” ( sunritanam  giram,  iii.  31, 
18) ; netrl  sunritanam  is  Ushas  as  a stimulator,  or  rather,  leader  (xopr)7«'s)  of  joyful 
voices  (of  birds,  etc.) ; sunritd  irayanti  is  just  the  same.  Professor  Aufrecht  is  of 
opinion  that  the  words  vayor  iva  sunritanam  udarke , in  R.V.  i.  113,  18,  should  not 
be  rendered  as  I have  done  in  p.  190,  above,  but  translated  thus : “ when  fervent 
voices  arise  like  the  rising  of  the  wind  (ortu  vocum  velut  ortu  venti).”  Udarka  he 
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are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  hymns,  and  there  are  also  many  others 
to  be  found  there,  such  as  maghonl  (the  magnificent),  subhagd  (the  fortu- 
nate), arunapsu  (the  ruddy),  ritdvarl  (the  righteous),  ritapd  (the  pre- 
server of  right  or  of  order),  ritejd  (born  in  right,  or  order),  suchi 
(bright),  hiranyavarnd  (gold-hued),  devi  (the  goddess,  or  the  divine), 
amritd  (the  immortal),  ranvasandrilc  (of  pleasant  aspect),  sudrislka- 
sandrik  (the  same),  supratlku  (the  brilliant),  satyasravasl  (possessed  of 
real  wealth,  or  renown),  ddnuchitrd  (bringing  brilliant  gifts),  ghritapra- 
tlkd  (shining  like  butter),  indratamd  (most  similar  to  Indra),  i.  30,  20 ; 
i.  48,  1,  2,  7,  10  ; i.  92,  6-9,  14,  15  ; i.  113,  2,  12,  13  ; i.  123, 
4,  6 ; i.  134,  4 ; iii.  61,  2,  5 ; iv.  55,  9 ; v.  59,  8 ; v.  80,  1 ; vii.  75, 
5;  vii.  77,  2;  vii.  78,  4;  vii.  79,  3;  vii.  81,  1 ; viii.  62,  16. 

TJshas  is  borne  onward  on  a shining  chariot,  of  massive  construction, 
richly  decorated  and  spontaneously  yoked  ( rathena  Irihatu, — supesasd, — 
visvapisu, — sosuchatu , — -jyotishmatd, — svadhayu  yujyamunena ),  i.  48,  10; 
i.  49,  2;  i.  123,  7;  iii.  61,  2;  v.  80,  2;  vii.  75,  6;  vii.  78,  1,  4; 
from  the  distant  east,  i.  92,  1 ; i.  124,  5.  She  is  also  said  to  arrive  on 
a hundred  chariots,  i.  48,  7.  She  is  drawn  by  ruddy  horses  ( arunebhir 
asvaili ),  i.  30,  22 ; i.  49,  1 ; i.  92,  15 ; i.  113,  4 ; iii.  61,2;  iv.  51,  5 ; 
v.  79,  1 ff . ; vii.  75,  6,  or  by  cows  or  bulls  of  the  same  colour,  Nighantu 
i.  15;  R.V.  i.  92,  2;  i.  124,  11;  v.  80,  3;  and  traverses  rapidly  a 
distance  of  thirty  yojanas,  i.  123,  8.  Like  a beautiful  young  woman 
dressed  by  her  mother,  a richly  decked  dancing  girl,  a gaily  attired 
wife  appearing  before  her  husband,  or  a female  rising  resplendent  out 
of  the  bath, — smiling,  and  confiding  in  the  irresistible  power  of  her 
attractions,  she  unveils  her  bosom  to  the  gaze  of  the  beholder,  i.  92, 
4;  i.  123,  10;  i.  124,  4ff. ; v.  80,  4,  5;  vi.  64,  2.  She  dispels  the 
darkness,  disclosing  the  treasures  it  had  concealed  ; she  illuminates  the 
world,  revealing  its  most  distant  extremities.  She  is  the  life  and 
breath  of  all  things,  causing  the  birds  to  fly  forth  from  their  nests, 
visiting  every  house,  and  like  an  active  housewife  arousing  her  house- 
hold, awakening  the  five  races  of  men,  yea  all  creatures,  as  if  from 
death,  and  sending  men  forth  to  the  pursuit  of  their  several  occupations, 

regards  as  derived  from  ud  and  tlie  root  ri,  and  as  meaning  “rising,”  “motion 
upward,”  and  compares  R.V.  iii.  8,  5.  Dcvaydh  viprah  udiyartti  vac/iam,  “ The  pious 
priest  raises  his  voice;”  and  vi.  47,  3.  Ay  am  me  pitah  udiyartti  vacham,  “This 
soma,  when  drunk,  raises  my  utterance.”  1 note  that  sunrita.  is  invoked  as  a goddess 
{dev 7)  in  R.V.  i.  40,  3,  and  x.  141,  2. 
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i.  48,5,  8,  10;  i.  49,  4;  i.  92,  11 ; i.  113,  8,  16;  i.  123,  4,  6;  i.  124, 
12;  ii.  34,  12 ; vii.  76,  1 ; vii.  79,  1 f.;  vii.  80,  1,  and  rendering  good 
service  to  the  gods,  by  causing  all  worshippers  to  awake,  and  the  sacrificial 
fires  to  be  kindled,  i.  113,  9.  She  is,  however,  entreated  to  arouse  only 
the  devout  and  liberal  worshipper,  and  to  leave  the  ungodly  niggard 
to  sleep  on  in  unconsciousness,  i.  124,  10;  iv.  51,  3.  She  is  young, 
being  born  anew  every  day,  and  yet  she  is  old,  nay  immortal,  and 
wears  out  the  lives  of  successive  generations,  which  disappear  one  after 
another,  while  she  continues  undecaying,  i.  92,  9 ff . ; i.  113,  13,  15; 
i.  123,  2;  i.  124,  2;  vii.  18,  20. 

The  worshippers,  however,  sometimes  venture  to  take  the  credit  of 
being  more  alert  than  Ushas,  and  of  awaking  her  instead  of  being 
awakened  by  her  ( prati  stomair  abhutsmahi,  iv.  52,  4;  vii.  68,  9 ; 
vii.  81,  3;  x.  88,  19;  and  this  the  Vasishthas  claim  to  have  been  the 
first  to  do  by  their  hymns,  vii.  80,  1 ( prati  stomelJiir  ushasam 
Vasishthah  glrbhir  viprdsah  pratJiamuh  abudhran ) ; and  in  one  place 
she  is  solicited  to  make  no  delay,  that  the  sun  may  not  scorch  her 
like  a thief  or  an  enemy,  v.  79,  9 (vi  uchha  duhitar  Divo  md  chiram 
tanuthak  apah  \ na  it  tvd  stenarh  yathd  ripuih  tapdti  suro  archishd ). 
She  is  prayed  to  bring  the  gods  to  drink  the  libations  of  Soma,  i. 
48,  12.  Agni  and  the  gods  generally  are  described  as  waking  with 
Ushas  ( usharbudhah ),  i.  14,  9;  i.  44,  11  ; i.  92,  18;  iii.  2,  14;  iv.  6, 
8;  vi.  4,  2;  vi.  15,  l ; ix.  84,  4. 

As  we  have  already  seen  from  the  hymns  which  have  been  trans- 
lated, she  is  frequently  asked  to  bring,  or  dawn  (as  in  former  times)  on 
the  worshipper  with,  various  sorts  of  wealth,  children,  slaves,  etc.,  to 
afford  protection,  and  to  prolong  life,  i.  30,  22  ; i.  48,  1 ff.,  9, 
11,  15;  i.  92,  8,  13  ff. ; iv.  51,  7;  vii.  41,  7;  vii.  75,  2;  vii.  77,  5; 
to  revolve  like  a wheel  ever  new,  iii.  61,  3;  to  confer  renown  and 
glory  on  the  liberal  benefactors  of  the  poet,  v.  79,  6 f.  (comp.  i.  48,  4)  ; 
to  drive  away  sleeplessness  to  Trita  Aptya,  viii.  47,  14-16. 

The  worshippers  in  one  place  ask  that  they  may  obtain  from  her 
riches,  and  stand  to  her  in  the  relation  of  sons  to  a mother  (vii.  81, 
4 : tasyds  te  ratnabhujah  imahe  vayam  syuma  mdtur  na  sunavah). 

In  x.  58,  8,  the  souls  of  the  departed  are  said  to  go  to  the  sun  and 
to  Ushas. 
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Ushas,  as  represented  in  the  hymns , — a metrical  sketch. 

In  the  following  verses  I have  attempted  to  reproduce  the  most 
striking  ideas  in  the  hymns  to  Ushas,  which  have  been  quoted  above. 
It  will  he  seen  on  comparison  that  there  is  little  in  these  lines  of 
which  the  germ  will  not  be  found  in  the  originals,  though  some  of  the 
ideas  have  been  expanded  and  modified. 

Hail,  Ushas,  daughter  of  the  sky, 

Who,  borne  upon  thy  shining  car 
By  ruddy  steeds  from  realms  afar, 

And  ever  lightening,  drawest  nigh  : — 

Thou  sweetly  smilest,  goddess  fair, 

Disclosing  all  thy  youthful  grace, 

Thy  bosom  bright,  thy  radiant  face, 

And  lustre  of  thy  golden  hair ; — 

(So  shines  a fond  and  winning  bride, 

Who  robes  her  form  in  brilliant  guise, 

And  to  her  lord’s  admiring  eyes 
Displays  her  charms  with  conscious  pride  ; — 

Or  virgin  by  her  mother  decked, 

Who,  glorying  in  her  beauty,  shews 
In  every  glance,  her  power  she  knows 
All  eyes  to  fix,  all  hearts  subject ; — 

Or  actress,  who  by  skill  in  song 

And  dance,  and  graceful  gestures  light, 

And  many-coloured  vestures  bright, 

Enchants  the  eager,  gazing  throng  ; — 

Or  maid  who,  wont  her  limbs  to  lave 
In  some  cool  stream  among  the  woods, 

Where  never  vulgar  eye  intrudes, 

Emerges  fairer  from  the  wave)  ; — 

But  closely  by  the  amorous  sun 

Pursued,  and  vanquished  in  the  race, 

Thou  soon  art  locked  in  his  embrace, 

And  with  him  blondest  into  one. 
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Fair  Ushas,  though  through  years  untold 
Thou  hast  lived  on,  yet  thou  art  horn 
Anew  on  each  succeeding  mom, 

And  so  thou  art  both  young  and  old. 

As  in  thy  fated  ceaseless  course 
Thou  risest  on  us  day  by  day, 

Thou  wearest  all  our  lives  away 
With  silent,  ever-wasting,  force. 

Their  round  our  generations  rim : 

The  old  depart,  and  in  their  place 
Springs  ever  up  a younger  race, 

Whilst  thou,  immortal,  lookest  on. 

All  those  who  watched  for  thee  of  old 
Are  gone,  and  now ’t  is  we  who  gaze 
On  thy  approach ; in  future  days 
Shall  other  men  thy  beams  behold. 

But ’t  is  not  thoughts  so  grave  and  sad 
Alone  that  thou  dost  with  thee  bring, 

A shadow  o’er  our  hearts  to  fling ; — 

Thy  beams  returning  make  us  glad. 

Thy  sister,  sad  and  sombre  Night 
With  stars  that  in  the  blue  expanse 
Like  sleepless  eyes  mysterious  glance, 

At  thy  approach  is  quenched  in  light ; — 

And  earthly  forms,  till  now  concealed 
Behind  her  veil  of  dusky  hue, 

Once  more  come  sharply  out  to  view, 

By  thine  illuming  glow  revealed. 

Thou  art  the  life  of  all  that  lives, 

The  breath  of  all  that  breathes ; the  sight 
Of  thee  makes  eveiy  countenance  blight, 
New  strength  to  every  spirit  gives. 
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When  thou  dost  pierce  the  murky  gloom, 
Birds  flutter  forth  from  every  brake, 

All  sleepers  as  from  death  awake, 

And  men  their  myriad  tasks  resume. 

Some,  prosperous,  wake  in  listless  mood, 

And  others  every  nerve  to  strain 
The  goal  of  power  or  wealth  to  gain, 

Or  what  they  deem  the  highest  good. 

But  some  to  holier  thoughts  aspire, 

In  hymns  the  race  celestial  praise, 

And  light,  on  human  hearths  to  blaze, 
The  heaven-bom  sacrificial  Fire. 

And  not  alone  do  bard  and  priest 

Awake ; — the  gods  thy  power  confess 
By  starting  into  consciousness 
When  thy  first  rays  suffuse  the  east ; 

And  hasting  downward  from  the  sky, 

They  visit  men  devout  and  good, 

Consume  their  consecrated  food, 

And  all  their  longings  satisfy. 

Bright  goddess,  let  thy  genial  rays 
To  us  bring  stores  of  envied  wealth 
In  kine  and  steeds,  and  sons,  with  health, 
And  joy  of  heart,  and  length  of  days. 
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AGNI. 

Agni  is  the  god  of  fire,  the  Ignis  of  the  Latins,312  the  Ogni  of  the 
Slavonians.  He  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  deities  of  the  Rig-veda, 
as  the  hymns  addresed  to  him  far  exceed  in  number  those  which  are 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  any  other  divinity,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception of  Indra. 

(1)  His  functions. 

Agni  is  not,  like  the  Greek  Hephaistos,  or  the  Latin  Vulcan, 
the  artificer  of  the  gods  (an  office  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  is  in  the  Veda  assigned  to  Tvashtri),  but  derives  his  principal 
importance  from  his  connection  with  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice. 
He  is  an  immortal  ( amrita , amartya ) i.  44,  6 ; i.  58,  1 ; ii.  10, 
1,  2 ; iii.  2,  11  ; iii.  3,  1 ; iii.  11,2;  iii.  27,  5,  7 ; vi.  9,  4 ; 

vii.  4,  4 ; viii.  60,  11  ; x.  79,  1,  who  has  taken  up  his  abode 

among  mortals  as  their  guest  ( atithi ),  i.  44,  4 ; i.  58,  6;  ii.  4,  1 ; 
iii.  2,  2 ; iv.  1,  20  ; v.  1,  8 ; v.  8.  2 ; v.  18,  1 ; vi.  2,  7 ; vi.  15, 
1,  4;  vii.  8,  4 ; viii.  73,  1 ; x.  1,  5 ; x.  91,  2 ; x.  92,  1.  He  is 
the  domestic  priest,  puroliita,  ritvij,  hotri,  brahman,  who  wakes  with 
the  dawn  ( usharbudli ),  or  even  before  the  dawn  ( ushasah  puroliitam) 
i.  1,  1 ; i.  12,  1 ; i.  13,  1,  4 ; i.  26,  7 ; i.  36,  3,  5 ; i.  44,  7,  12 ; i.  45, 
7 ; i.  58,  1,  6 ; i.  60,  4 ; i.  68,  4,  (7) ; i.  76,  2,  4 ; i.  127,  1 ; i.  141, 
12 ; i.  149,  4,  5 ; ii.  5,  1 ; ii.  6,  6 ; ii.  9,  1 ; iii.  7,  9 ; iii.  10,  2,  7 ; 

iii.  11,  1 ; iii.  14,  1 ; iii.  19,  1 ; iv.  1,  8 ; v.  11,  2;  v.  26,  7;  vi.  15, 

1,  4,  16;  vi.  16,  1;  vii.  7,  5 ; vii.  10,  5;  vii.  11,  1 ; vii.  16,  5,  12; 

viii.  44,  6 ; viii.  49,  1 ; ix.  66,  20; 313  x.  1,  6;  x.  92,  2,  appointed 

312  On  the  worship  of  fire  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  see  the  volume  of  M. 
Fustel  de  Coulanges,  entitled  “ La  Cite  Antique,”  pp.  21  ff. 

313  In  this  verse  he  is  called  a rishi,  as  well  as  a priest,  common  to  the  five  races 
( panchajanyah  purohita ff). 
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both  by  men  and  gods,  who  concentrates  in  his  own  person,  and 
exercises  in  a higher  sense,  all  the  various  sacrificial  offices  which  the 
Indian  ritual  assigned  to  a number  of  different  human  functionaries, 
the  adhvaryu,  hotri,  potri,  neshtri,  prasdstri,  etc.  (i.  94,  6 ; ii.  1,  2;  ii. 
5,  2 ff . ; iv.  9,  3,  4 ; x.  2,  1 ( piprihi  devan  usato  yavishtha  vidvan 
ritun  ritupate  yajeha  | ye  daivyah  ritvijas  tebhir  Agne  team  hotrindm 
asi  ayajishthah  | “ satiate  and  worship  here  the  longing  gods,  o most 
youthful  deity,  knowing  the  proper  seasons,  and  along  with  the 
divine  priests,  for  thou,  Agni,  art  the  most  adorable  of  hotris  ”) ; 
x.  91,  8-11  ( Agnim  hotdram  paribhutamam  matim , “Agni,  the  wise; 
the  most  eminent  of  hotris.”  He  is  a sage,  the  divinest  among 
sages  ( asuro  vipaschitdm,  iii,  3,  4),  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  forms  of  worship,  the  wise  director,  the  successful  accomplisher, 
and  the  protector,  of  all  ceremonies,  who  enables  men  to  serve  the 
gods  in  a correct  and  acceptable  manner,  in  cases  where  this  would 
be  beyond  their  own  unaided  skill,  i.  1,  4 ( Agne  yam  yajnam  adh- 
varam  visvatak  paribhur  asi  ] sa  id  deveshu  gachhati  | “ Agni,  that 
sacrifice  which  thou  encompassest  on  every  side  goes  to  the  gods”); 
i.  31,  1 {tv am  Agne  pratkamo  Angirdh  rishir  devo  devdndm  abhavah 
sivah  saJchd  | “Agni,  thou  art  the  first  rishi  Angiras,  a god,  the 
auspicious  friend  of  gods”);  iii.  3,  3 ( vidathasya  sddhanam  | “The 
accomplisher  of  the  ceremony”);  iii.  21,  3 (: rishi h sreshthah  sami- 
dhyase  yajnasya  prdvitu  bhava  \ “ Thou  art  lighted,  a most  eminent 
rishi;  protect  the  sacrifice”);  iii.  27,  2 {vipaschitaih  yajnasya  sdd- 
hanam | 7.  Purastud  eti  mdyayd  vidathdni  prachodayan  \ 2.  “ The 
sage,  the  accomplisher  of  the  sacrifice.  7.  He  goes  before,  by  his 
wondrous  power  promoting  the  ceremonies”);  vi.  14,  2 ( vcdhastamah 
rishih)  ; vii.  4,  4 ( Jcavir  ahavisliu  prachetdh  j “ Wise  among  the  foolish ; 
and  intelligent”);  x.  2,  4 ( yad  vo  vayam  pramindma  vratdni  vidushdm 
devah  avidushtarasah  \ Agnis  tad  visvam  a prindti  vidvdn  yebhir  devan 
ritubhih  kalpaydti  | 5.  Yat  pdkatrd  manasd  dinadakshdh  na  yajnasya 
manvate  martydsah  | Agnis  tad  hotd  hratuvid  vijdnan  yajishtho  devan 
rituso  yajdti  \ 4.  “ Agni,  knowing  what  seasons  to  assign  to  the  gods, 
rectifies  all  those  mistakes  which  we  ignorant  men  commit  against 
your  prescriptions,  o ye  most  wise  gods.  5.  Those  matters  relating  to 
the  sacrifice  which  we  mortals  of  feeble  intellects,  with  our  imperfect 
comprehension,  do  not  understand,  may  Agni,  the  venerated  priest 
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■who  knows  all  these  points,  adjust,  and  worship  the  gods  at  the  proper 
time”);  x.  91,  3 ( Agne  kavih  kdvyena  asi  visvavit).  To  him  the 
attention  of  the  worshippers  is  turned,  as  men’s  eyes  are  to  the  sun, 
T.  1,  4 ( Agnirn  achha  devayatam  mandfhsi  chakshumshi  iva  surye 
sam  charanti).  He  is  the  father,  king,  ruler,  banner,  or  outward 
manifestation,314  and  superintendent  of  sacrifices  and  religious  duties 
( ketufh  yajndndm  \ pita  yajndndm  | ketur  adhvardnam  | rdjunam  adh- 
varasya  | adhyakshaih  dharmanum  imam,  | Ise  yo  visvasydh  devavlteh, 
iii.  3,  3,  4 ; iii.  10,  4 ; iii.  11,  2 ; iv.  3,  1 ; vi.  2,  3 ; viii.  43,  24  ; 
x.  1,  5 ; x.  6,  3).  He  is  also  the  religious  leader  or  priest  of 
the  gods  ( sadyo  jdto  vi  amimlta  yajnam  Agnir  devdndm  abhavat 
puroguh  | Agnir  devo  devdndm  abhavat  purohitah,  x.  110,  11  ; x. 
150,  4.  He  is  a swift  ( ragliupatva ,315  x.  6,  4)  messenger,  moving  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  commissioned  both  by  gods316  and  by  men  to 
maintain  their  mutual  communications,  to  announce  to  the  immortals 
the  hymns,  and  to  convey  to  them  the  oblations,  of  their  worshippers, 
or  to  bring  them  down  from  the  sky  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  (sa  devdn 
a iha  vakshati  | Agnim  dutam  vrinimahe  \ imam  u su  tvam  asmdkam 
sanifh  gdyatrarh  navyuihsam  Ague  devesliu  pravochah  | devdsas  tvd  Varuno 
Mitro  Aryamd  earn  dutam  pratnam  indhate  | duto  visum  asi  | patir  hi 
adhvardnam  Agne  duto  visam  asi  | yad  devdndm  mitramahah  purohito 
’ ntaro  ydsi  dutyam  \ tvdrh  dutam  aratiih  havyavdham  devdh  akrinvann 
amritasya  ndbhim  | imam  no  yajnam  amriteshu  dhehi  \ antar  lyase  arushd 
yujdno  yushmdms  cha  devdn  visah  d cha  martdn  \ tvdm  Agne  samidhdnam 
yavishthya  devdh  dutam  chakrire  havyavdhanam  \ tvdm  visve  sajoshasah 
devdso  dutam  akrata  | tvdm  dutam  Agne  amritam  yuge  yuge  dadhire 


314  His  father  begot  him  ( janita  tvd  jajdna)  to  be  the  revelation  and  brilliant 
banner  of  all  sacrifices.  With  the  phrase,  janita  tvd  jajdna,  compare  the  expressions 
in  x.  20,  9,  also  relating  to  Agni,  and  in  iv.  17,  4,  relating  to  Indra. 

315  Compare  the  raghwvartanim  ratham  of  tfie  As'vins,  R.V.  viii.  9,  8. 

316  Taitt.  Sanh.  ii.  5,  8,  5.  Agnir  devdndm  dutali  asid  TJ&and  Kavyo  'surdnam  | 
“Agni  was  the  messenger  of  the  gods  Kfivya  Us'anas  of  the  asuras.”  Ibid.  ii.  5, 
11,  8.  Agnir  devdndm  dutah  dsid  Daivxjo  ’ surdnam  | “Agni  was  the  messsenger  of 
the  gods,  Daivya  of  the  Asuras.”  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  4,  1,  6.  a tantum  Agnir  divyam 
tatana  \ tvam  nas  tantur  uta  setur  Agne  \ tvam  panthah  bhavasi  devayanah  \ tvaya 
Agne prishthaih  vayam  druhema  | atha  devaih  sadhamadam  madema  | “Agni  stretched 
out  the  celestial  bond ; thou  art  our  bond  and  our  bridge,  o Agni ; thou  art  the  path 
leading  to  the  gods.  By  thee  may  we  ascend  to  the  summit  of  heaven,  and  live  in 
hilarity  among  the  gods.” 
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pdyum  ugraih  devdsas  cha  martasas  cha  jdgrivim  vibhum  vispatim  namasd 
ni  shedire  | devan  a sadayad  iha  \ ditto  devanam  asi  martydniirn  antar 
mahdmk  charasi  rochanena  yam  tva  devdh  dadhire  havyavdham  puruspriho 
mdnushaso  yajatram  | i.  12,  1,  2,  4,  8 ; i.  27,  4 ; i.  36,  3,  4,  5 ; i.  44,  2, 

3,  5,  9,  12 ; i.  58,  1 ; i.  74,  4,  7 ; i.  188,  1 ; ii.  6,  6,  7 ; ii.  9,  2 ; ii.  10,  6 ; 

iii.  5,  2 ; iii.  6,  5 ; iii.  9,  8 ; iii.  11,2;  iii.  17,  4 ; iii.  21,  1,  5 ; iv.  1, 
8;  iv.  2,  3;  iv.  7,  8 ; iv.  8,  2,  4 ; v.  8,  6 ; v.  21,  3;  vi.  15,  8-10; 

vii.  11,  4;  vii.  16,  4;  vii.  17,  6;  viii.  19,  21  ; viii.  23,  18,  19  ; viii, 

39,  1,  9;  viii.  44,  3;  x.  4,  2 ; x.  46,  10;  x.  91,  11;  x.  122,  7). 

Being  acquainted  with  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  sky  (iv.  8,  2.  Sa 

hi  veda  vasu-dhitim  mahdn  drodhanam  divah  \ sa  devdn  a iha  vaJcshati  \ 

4.  Sa  hotd  sa  id  u duty  am  chikitvdn  antar  lyate  | ),  he  is  well  fitted  to 
act  as  the  herald  of  men  to  summon  the  gods  to  the  sacrifices  instituted 
in  their  honour.  He  comes  with  them  seated  on  the  same  car  (iii.  4, 
11  ; vii.  11,  1,  d visvebhih  saratham  yuhi  devaih),  or  in  advance  of  them 
(a  devanam  agrayavd  iha  ydtu  | x.  70,  2);  and  shares  in  the  reverence 
and  adoration  which  they  receive  (i.  36,  4 ; ii.  2,  1).  He  brings  Varuna 
to  the  ceremony,  Indra  from  the  sky,  the  llaruts  from  the  air  (x.  70, 
11,  a Ague  vaha  Varunam  ishtaye  nah  Indram  divo  Maruto  antar ikshdt). 
He  makes  the  oblations  fragrant,  x.  15,  12  = Yaj.  S.  xix.  66  ( Tvam 
Ague  llito  jdtavedo  avdd  havydni  surabhini  kritvi).  "Without  him 
the  gods  experience  no  satisfaction  (vii.  11,  1,  na  rite  tvad  amritdh 
mddayante).  He  himself  offers  them  worship  (vii.  11,  3;  viii.  91, 
16  ; x.  7,  6).  He  is  sometimes  described  as  the  mouth  and  the 
tongue  through  which  both  gods  and  men  participate  in  the  sacri- 
fices (ii.  1,  13.  tv  dm  Agne  aditydsah  asyam  tvdrn  jihvdrh  suchayai  cha- 
krire  leave  | 14.  Tve  Agne  visve  amritdsah  adruhah  usd  devdh  havir  adanti 
ahntam  \ tvayd  martdsah  svadante  dsutim).  He  is  elsewhere  asked  to 
eat  the  offerings  himself  (iii.  21,  1 ff.  ; iii.  28,  1-6.  Agne  vihi  puroldsam 
dliutam),  and  invited  to  drink  the  soma-juice  (i.  14,  10;  i.  19,  9;  i. 
21,  1,3.  Visvebhih  somyam  madhu  Agne  Indrena  Vdyuna  piba). 

The  51st  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  contains  a dialogue  between  Agni 
and  the  other  gods,  in  which  they  give  utterance  to  their  desire  that 
he  would  come  forth  from  his  dark  place  of  concealment  in  the  waters 
and  the  plants,  and  seek  to  persuade  him  to  appear  and  convey  to  them 
the  customary  oblations  (verse  5 : ehi  manur  devayur  yajnakdmo  aran- 
kritya  tamasi  ksheshi  Agne  | sngdn  pathah  krinuhi  devaydndn  vaha  hav- 
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ydni  sumanasyamdnah).  After  he  has  expressed  the  grounds  of  his 
reluctance  and  apprehension  (verses  4,  6), 317  he  is  induced  by  the  pro- 
mise of  long  life  and  a share  in  the  sacrifice  to  accede  to  their  request 
(verse  6.  Kurinas  te  dyur  ajararh  yad  Ague  yathd  yukto  jdtavedo  na 
rishyuh  \ atha  vahusi  sumanasyamdno  bhdgarh  devebhyo  havishah  sujuta). 
In  the  next  following  hymn  (the  52nd)  Agni  proclaims  himself  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  declares  himself  ready  to  obey  the  commands 
of  the  gods,  solicits  a share  in  the  sacrifice  for  himself,  and  asks  how 
and  by  what  path  he  can  bring  them  the  oblations  (verse  1 Vibe  dcvuh 
sdstana  md  yathd  iha  hotu  vrito  manavai  yan  nisliadya  \ pra  me  bruta 
bhugadheyaih  yathd  vo  yena  pathd  havyam  vo  vahdni  | 2.  Aham  hotd  ni 
asidarn  yajlydn  visve  maruto  md  junanti ).  Agni  is  the  lord,  protector, 
and  leader  of  the  people,  viipati,  vi&dm  gopd,  visum  puraetd  (i.  12,  2 ; 
i.  26,  7 ; i.  31,  11 ; i.  96,  4 ; ii.  1,8;  iii.  11,  5);  the  king  or  monarch 
of  men  (raja  krishtindm  asi  mdnushindm  \ rdjdnam  \ samrdjam  char- 
shanindm  | visum  rdjanam  | i.  59,  5 ; ii.  1,  8 ; iii.  10,  1 ; v.  4,  1 ; vi. 
7,  1 ; vii.  8,  1 ; viii.  43,  24).  He  is  also  the  lord  of  the  house,  griha- 
pati,  dwelling  in  every  abode  (yah pancha  charshanir  abhi  ni  shasuda  dame 
dame  kavir  grihapatir  yuvd  | i.  12,  6;  i.  36,  5;  i.  60,  4;  v.  8,  2 ; vii. 
15,  2).  He  is  a brilliant  guest  in  every  house;  dwells  in  every  wood 

317  Verse  6 is  as  follows : Agneh  purve  bhrataro  artham  etarn  rathlvadhvanam  anu 
avarivuh  \ tasmad  bhiya  Varuna  duram  ayam  gauro  na  kshepnor  avije  jydydh  | “Agni’s 
former  brothers  have  sought  this  goal,  as  a charioteer  passes  along  a road.  But 
fearing  this  journey,  o Varuna,  I went  to  a distant  place,  and  trembled  like  a wild  bull 
which  quakes  at  the  sound  of  the  huntsman’s  bowstring.”  It  is  clear  from  verse  7, 
that  Agni  means  that  his  brothers  had  never  returned,  and  that  he  fears  a similar 
fate.  The  following  passage  of  the  Tait.  Sanh.,  ii.  6,  6,  1,  seems  to  be  founded  on  this 
verse:  Agnes  trayojy  ay  aviso  bhratarah  dsan  | te  devebhyo  havyam  vahantah  pranii- 
yanta  \ so  ’gnir  abibhed  ittham  vava  sya  artim  arishyati  iti  sa  nilayata  \ so  ’pah 
pravisat  \ tain  devatah  praisham  aichhan  | tarn  matsyah  prabravlt  | tarn,  asapad 
“ dhiyadhiya  tvd  vadhydsur  yo  md  pravochah”  iti  \ tasmad  matsyam  dhiyddhiya 
ghnanti  \ saptah  hi  \ tam  anvavindan  \ tam  abruvann  “ up  a nah  avarttasva  havyam 
no  v aha”  iti  | so’bravid  “varaihvrinai  yad  eva  grihitasya  ahutasya  bahihparidhi 
skandat  tan  me  bhratrTndm  bhdgadhcyam  asad”  iti  \ “Agni  had  three  eldor  brothers, 
who  died  while  carrying  oblations  to  the  gods.  Agni  feared  lest  he  should  incur  the 
same  fate,  and  accordingly  he  disappeared,  and  entered  into  the  waters.  The  gods 
sought  to  discover  him.  A fish  pointed  him  out.  Agni  cursed  the  fish, — ‘ Since 
thou  hast  pointed  me  out,  may  men  slay  thee  whenever  they  will.’  Men  in  conse- 
quence slay  a fish  at  their  pleasure,  because  it  was  cursed.  (The  gods)  found  Agni, 
and  said  to  him,  ‘ Come  to  us  and  bring  us  our  oblations.’  He  replied,  ‘ Let  me  ask 
a favour;  let  whatever  part  of  the  presented  oblations  falls  outsido  of  tho  sacred 
enclosure  be  the  share  of  my  brothers.’  ” 
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like  a bird;  friendly  to  mankind,  he  despises  no  man  ; kindly  disposed 
to  the  people,  he  lives  in  the  midst  of  every  family,  x.  91,  2 (sa  darsa- 
tasrir  atithir  grihe  grille  vane  vane  siSriye  takvavlr  iva  \ janarn  janarn 
janyo  ndtimanyate  visah  a ksheti  visyo  visarh  visam).  He  is  a father, 
mother,  brother,  son,  kinsman,  and  friend  (a  hi  sma  sunave  pita,  apir 
yajati  dpaye  sakhd  salchye  varenyah  | tvam  pita  ’si  nas  tvam,  vayaslcrit 
tavajdmayo  vayam  \ tvarn  jamir  jandndm  Agne  mitro  asi  priyah  | salcha 
sakhibhyah  idyah  | tvam  Agne  pitaram  ishfibhir  nardh  tvam  bhrdtraya 
samyd  tanurucham  [ tvam  putro  bliavasi  yas  te  ’ vidhat  \ pita  mdtd  sadam 
in  mdnushdndm  | Agne  bhrdtah  | Agnim  manye  pitaram  Agnim  apim 
Agnim  bhrdtaram  sadam  it  salchdyam  | i.  26,  3 ; i.  31,  10,  14,  16 ; i.  75,  4 ; 
i.  161,  1;  ii.  1,9;  vi.  1,  5;  v.  4,  2 ; viii.  43,  16  ; viii.  64,  16  ; x.  7, 3);  and 
some  of  his  worshippers  claim  with  him  a hereditary  friendship  (i.  71, 
10.  Ma  no  Agne  salchyd  pitrydni  pra  marshishthdh).  He  drives  away 
and  destroys  Rakshases  or  Asuras  ( budhasva  dvisho  rakshaso  amivdh  \ 
pra  Agnaye  visvasuche  dhiyamdhe  asuraglme  | Agnih  rakshdrhsi  sedhati  \ 
iii.  15,  1 ; vii.  13,  1 ; vii.  15,  10;  viii.  23,  13;  viii.  43,  26;  x.  87,  1 ; 
x.  187,  3).  In  hymn  x.  87,  he  is  invoked  to  protect  the  sacrifice 
(verse  9.  tllcslinena  Agne  chalcshushd  raksha  yajnam ),  and  to  consume 
the  liakshases  and  Yatudhanas  with  his  iron  teeth  and  by  the  most 
terrible  manifestations  of  his  fury  (verse  2.  Ayodamshtro  archishd  ydtu- 
dhdndn  upa  sprisa  jdtavedah  samiddhah  \ verse  5.  Agne  tvacham  yatu- 
dhanasya  bhindhi  himsrd  ’sanir  harasd  hantu  enam  \ verse  14.  Para  sri- 
nlhi  tapasa  yutudhunan  para  ’gne  raksho  harasd  srinlhi  |). 

(2)  Agni's  births,  and  triple  existence. 

Various,  though  not  necessarily  inconsistent,  accounts  are  given  in 
the  hymns  of  the  birth  of  Agni.  Sometimes  a divine  origin  is  ascribed 
to  bim,  while  at  other  times  his  production,  or  at  least  his  mani- 
festation, is  ascribed  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary  human  appliances. 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  at  first  existed  potentially  but  not  actually  in 
the  sky,  x.  5,  7 (quoted  above  in  p.  51);  to  have  been  brought  from 
the  sky,  or  from  afar,  by  Matarisvan 318  (a  any  am,  [Agnini]  divo  Mata- 

510  In  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon,  s.v.  Matarisvan  is  said  (1)  to  denote  a divine 
being,  who,  as  the  messenger  of  Yivasvat,  brings  down  from  heaven  to  the  Bhrigus 
Agni,  who  had  before  been  concealed  ; and  (2)  to  be  a secret  name  of  Agni ; and  it 
is  remarked  that  the  word  carifiot  be  certainly  shewn  by  any  text  to  be  in  the  Vedic 
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rihu  jabhdra  \ sa  jayamunah  parame  vyomani  dvir  Agnir  abhavan  Muta- 
ri&vane  | i.  60,  1 ; i.  93,  6 ; i.  143,  2 ; iii.  5,  10 ; iii.  9,  5 ; vi.  8,  4) ; 
to  have  been  generated  by  Indra  between  two  clouds  or  stones  (go 
asmanor  antar  agnim  jajuna,  ii.  12,  3);  to  have  been  generated  by 
Dyaus,  x.  45,  8 ( Agnir  amrito  abhavad  vayobhir  yad  enam  Dyaur  janayat 
suretdh) ; to  be  the  son  of  Dyaus  and  PrithivI,  iii.  2,  2 ; iii.  25,  1 (Ague 
Divah  sunur  asi  pracketas  tana  Prithivydh  uta  visvaveduh ) ; x.  1,  2 ; x. 
2,  7 ( yam  tva  Dydvd prithivl  yam  tva  upas  Tvashtd  yam  tva  suja  nimd 
jajuna)-,  x.  140,  2;  whom  he  magnified,  or  delighted,  at  [or  by]  his  birth, 
iii.  3, 1 1 (ubhdpitard  mahayann  ajdyata  Agnir  Dyavaprithivi  bhuriretasd). 
His  production  is  also  said  to  be  due  to  the  waters  (x.  2,  7;  x.  91,  6), 319 
and  to  Tvaghtri  (i.  95,  2 ; x.  2,  7).  He  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  been 
generated  by  the  Dawns,  vii.  78,  3 ([  Ushaso']  ajijanan  suryarh  Yajnam 
Agnim ) ; by  Indra  and  Vishnu,  vii.  99,  4 ([ Indrdvishnd]  urum  Yajnuya 
chathathur  u loikarh  janayanta  Suryam  Ushasam  Agnim) ; generated  or 


hymns,  a synonyme  of  Vayu.  I add  some  observations  on  the  same  subject,  which, 
had  been  made  at  an  earlier  period  by  Professor  Roth,  in  his  illustrations  of  the 
Nirukta,  p.  112,  where  he  is  elucidating  R.V.  vi.  8,  4 (“Mataris'van,  the  messenger 
of  Vivasvat,  brought  Agni  Vai^vanara  from  afar”)  : “ The  explanation  of  Mataris- 
van  as  Vayu”  (which  is  given  by  Yaska)  “cannot  be  justified  by  the  Vedic  texts, 
and  rests  only  upon  the  etymology  of  the  root  svas.  The  numerous  passages  where 
the  word  is  mentioned  in  the  Rig-veda  exhibit  it  in  two  senses.  Sometimes  it  denotes 
Agni  himself,  as  in  the  texts  i.  96,  3,  4 ; iii.  29,  4 (11  ?) ; x.  114,  1,  etc. ; at  other 
times,  the  being  who,  as  another  Prometheus,  fetches  down  from  heaven,  from  the 
gods,  the  fire  which  had  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  brings  it  to  the  Bhrigus, 
i.  60,  1 ; i.  93,  6 ; iii.  2,  13 ; iii.  5,  10  ; iii.  9,  5.  To  think  of  this  bringer  of  fire 
as  a man,  as  a sage  of  antiquity,  who  had  laid  hold  of  the  lightning,  and  placed  it 
on  the  altar  and  the  hearth,  is  forbidden  by  those  texts  which  speak  of  him  as  bring- 
ing it  from  heaven,  not  to  mention  other  grounds.  As  Prometheus  belongs  to  the 
superhuman  class  of  Titans,  and  is  only  by  this  means  enabled  to  fetch  down  the 
spark  from  heaven,  so  must  Mataris'van  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  those  races  of 
demigods,  who,  in  the  Vedic  legends,  are  sometimes  represented  as  living  in  the 
society  of  the  gods,  and  sometimes  as  dwelling  upon  earth.  As  he  brings  the  fire  to 
the  Bhrigus,  it  is  said  of  these  last,  that  they  have  communicated  fire  to  men  (e.y  , in 
i.  58,  6),  and  Agni  is  called  the  son  of  Bhrigu  ( Bhrigavdna ).  Mataris'van  also 
must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  this  half-divine  race.”  . . . . “ It  may  also  be  men- 
tioned that  the  same  function  of  bringing  down  fire  is  ascribed  in  one  text  (vi.  16, 
13)  to  Atharvan,  whose  name  is  connected  with  fire,  like  that  of  Matarisvan ; and  also 
that  the  sisters  of  Atharvan  are  called  Matarisvaris  in  x.  120,  9.”  See  my  article 
on  Manu  in  vol.  xx.  of  the  Journ.  R.A.S.,  p.  416,  note.  In  one  place  (vii.  15,  4) 
Agni  is  called  the  falcon  of  the  sky  ( divah  syendya). 

319  A.V.  i.  33,  1.  Hiranyavarndh  suchayah  pavalcdh  ydsu  jdtah  Savitd  ydsu 
Agnili  | yah  Agnim  garbhaih  dadhire  suvarnds  tah  nah  dpah  saTn  syonuh  bhavantu. 
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fashioned  by  the  gods,  vi.  7,  1 f.  ( janayanta  devah );  viii.  91,  17  ( tam 
tvu  jananta  mdtarah  kavirh  devuso  angirah) ; x.  46,  9 {devds  tatakshur 
manave  yajatram ) ; as  a light  to  the  Arya,  i.  59,  2 {tarn  tva  devaso  jana- 
yanta devarh  vaisvdnara  jyotir  id  aryaya ) ; or  placed  by  the  gods  among 
the  descendants  of  Manu,  i.  36,  10;  ii.  4,  3 ( Agnim  devaso  mdnushishu 
vikshu  priyaih  dhuh  ksheshyanto  na  mitram ) ; vi.  16,  1 ; viii.  73,  2. 
Yet  although  the  son,  he  is  also  the  father  of  the  gods,  i.  69,  1 
( Umvo  devdnam  pita  putrah  san ).  In  viii.  19,  33,  the  superiority  of 
the  Fire-god  to  all  other  fires  is  shewn  by  their  being  declared  to  be 
dependent  on  him  like  branches  of  a tree  {yasya  te  Ague  anye  agnayah 
upakshito  vaydh  iva)  ; vii.  1,  14  (sa  id  Agnir  agnin  ati  asti  any  an). 

Agni  is  in  some  passages  represented  as  having  a triple  existence,  by 
which  may  be  intended  his  threefold  manifestations,  as  the  sun  in 
heaven,  as  lightning  in  the  atmosphere,  and  as  ordinary  fire  in  the 
earth,  although  the  three  appearances  are  elsewhere  otherwise  explained . 
In  x.  88,  we  have  the  following  verses: 

6 {—  Yir.  vii.  27).  Murdha  bhuvo  bhavati  naktam  Agnis  tatah  Suryo 
jayate  prdtar  udyan  | 8.  Suktavdkam  prathamam  ad  id  Agnim  ad  id 
havir  ajanayanta  devah  | sa  eshdiit  yajno  abhavat  tanupds  tarn  Dyaur 
veda  tarn  Prithivi  tam  dpah  | 10  (=  Nir.  vii.  28).  Stomena  hi  divi 
devuso  Agnim  ajijanan  iaktibhih  rodasiprdm  | tam  u akrinvan  tredlid 
bhuve  kaiii  sa  oshadhih  pachati  visvarupdh  | 11  (=  Nir.  vii.  29).  Yaded 
enam  adadhur  yajniydso  divi  devah  Suryam  uditeyam  \ yadd  charishnu. 
mithundv  abhutdm  ad  it  prdpasyan  bhuvandni  visvd  | 

“ 6.  Agni  is  by  night  the  head  of  the  earth  : then  he  is  born  as 
the  Sun  rising  in  the  morning.320  8.  The  gods  produced  first  the  hymn, 
then  Agni,  then  the  oblation.  He  was  their  protecting  sacrifice  : him 
Dyaus  knows,  him  Prithivi,  him  the  Waters.  10.  With  a hymn  by  their 
powers  the  gods  generated  Agni  who  fills  the  worlds  : they  formed  him 
for  a threefold  existence : he  ripens  plants  of  every  kind.  1 1 When 

3:0  It  appears  from  Professor  Aufrecht’s  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  Matsya- 
purana  that,  in  section  115,  the  sun  is  said  to  enter  into  Agni  during  the  night,  and 
Agni  into  the  sun  hy  day.  Catalogne  of  Bodl.  Sanskrit  MSS.,  p.  41a.  The  Ait. 
Br.  viii.  28,  says  : adityo  vai  astaih  yann  Agnim  anupravisati  \ so’ntardhiyate  | . . . . 
Agnir  vai  udvdn  Vayum  anupravisati  | so  ’ ntardhlyate  | . . . . Vayor  Agnir  jayate 
pranad  hi  balad  mathyamano  ' dhijoy ate  | . . . . Agner  vai  adityo  jayate  \ “ The  sun, 
when  setting,  enters  into  Agni  and  disappears  ....  Agni,  when  blowing  upwards, 
enters  Vayu,  and  disappears  ....  Agni  is  produced  from  Vayu,  for  when  attrition 
is  taking  place,  he  is  born  from  breath  as  force.  The  sun  is  produced  from  Agni.” 
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the  adorable  gods  placed  him,  Sdrya  the  son  of  Aditi,  in  the  sky,  when 
the  moving  twins  came  into  beiDg,  then  they  (the  gods)  beheld  all 
creatures.” 

According  to  Yaska  (Nir.  vii.  27)  it  is  intended  in  verse  6 to  repre- 
sent the  sun  as  identical  with  Agni  (“ tatah  suryo  jay  ate  prdtar  udyan  ” 
sa  eva).  The  same  writer  tells  us  (Nir.  vii.  28)  that  according  to  his 
predecessor  Sakapuni  the  threefold  existence  of  Agni,  referred  to  in 
verse  8,  is  his  abode  on  earth,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  heaven 
(“  tredha  ” lliuvdya  “prithivyum  antarilcshe  divi  ” iti  S'dkapunih),  and 
adds  that  a Brahmana  declares  his  third  manifestation  to  be  the  Sun 
(“  yad  asya  divi  tritiyam  tad  asuv  adityah  ” iti  hi  Irdhmanam).  The 
constantly  moving  twins,  mentioned  in  verse  11,  are  Tishas  and  the 
Sun  according  to  Yaska  (Nir.  vii.  29.  Sarvadu  sahachdrinuv  Ushus  cha 
Adityai  cha).  Agni  would  thus  be  identified  not  only  with  Sfirya  the 
celestial,  but  with  Indra  or  Vayu,  the  aerial  or  atmospheric  deity, 
according  to  passages  of  the  Nirukta  vii.  5,  already  quoted  in  p.  8 ; 
and  with  Yishnu,  if  we  adopt  the  interpretation  of  that  deity’s  three 
6teps  given  by  S'akapuni  in  Nir.  xii.  19,  as  expounded  by  the  commen- 
tator Durgacharya,  viz.  that  Yishnu  abides  on  earth  as  terrestrial  fire, 
in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  lightning,  and  in  the  sky  as  the  Sun 
(“  Prithivyum  antarilcshe  divi ” iti  S'alcapunih  \ pdrthivo  'gnir  bliutvd 
prithivydfn  yat  ltinchid  asti  tad  vilcramate  tad  adhitishthati  \ antarilcshe 
vaidyutumand  divi  Suryutmand ).321  In  It.Y.  x.  45,  1,  = Vaj.  S.  xii.  18, 
(see  also  verse  2)  a threefold  origin  is  ascribed  to  Agni,  the  first  from  the 
heaven,  the  second  from  us  (i.e.  apparently  from  the  earth),  and  the  third 
from  the  waters,  which  may  mean  the  atmosphere  332  ( Divas  pari  pratha- 
mamjajne  Agnir  asmad  dvitiyam  pari  jdtaveddli  | tritiyam,  apsu).323  The 
same  three  abodes  of  Agni  are  perhaps  referred  to  334  in  x.  56,  1 = S.V. 
i.  65  ( idam  te  elcam  parah  u te  ekam  tritiyena  jyotishd  sarh  visasva).  In  iii. 
26,  7 (=Yaj.S.  xviii.  66),  he  is  called  arlcas  tridhdtuh,  a threefold  light,325 

321  Quoted  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  56. 

3:2  See  above,  p.  39,  note  73.  See  Comm,  on  Vaj.  S.  xii.  18. 

323  A.V.  xii.  1,  20.  Agnir  divah  a tapati  Agner  devasya  uru  antariksham  | Agnim 
martasah  indhate  havyavdham  ghritapriyam  | “ Agni  glows  from  the  sky ; to  Agni 
belongs  the  broad  air  ; men  kindle  Agni,  the  bearer  of  oblations,  the  lover  of  butter.” 
Compare  A.V.  xiii.  3,  21,  and  xviii.  4,  11. 

321  So  the  Scholiast  on  the  Sama-veda  understands  the  verse,  as  I learn  from 
Professor  Benfey’s  note  to  his  translation,  p.  216. 

326  Compare  A.V.  viii.  39,  9. 
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in  y.  4,  8 trishadhastha  (according  to  Sayana divyadishu  sthdneshu 
sthita ),  occupying  three  abodes,  and  in  viii.  39,  8 tripasthya,  having 
three  homes.  In  i.  95,  3,  he  is  said  to  have  three  births,  one  in  the 
ocean,  another  in  the  sky,  and  a third  in  the  waters  (trini  jana  pari- 
Ihushanti  asya  samudre  eJcaih  divi  elcatn  apsu),  which  Sayana  understands 
1st  of  the  submarine  fire  ( vadavunala ),  2nd  of  the  sun,  and  3rd  of  the 
lightning.  He  is  elsewhere  called  dvijanman,  having  two  births,  i.  60, 
1 ; i.  140,  2;  i.  149,  2,  3,  which  Sayana  explains  either  as  born  of 
the  Heaven  and  Earth,  or  from  two  sticks,  or  because  he  has  one  birth 
from  the  sticks  and  a second  when  he  is  formally  consecrated  ; but  is 
said  in  one  of  these  passages  to  dwell  in  the  three  lights  ( aihi  ...  trl 
rochandni  . . . asthdt). 

In  ii.  9,  3,  two  places  of  birth  only  are  mentioned — an  upper 
( parame  janman ),  and  a lower  (avare  sadastlie ) — which  Sayana  inter- 
prets of  the  sky  and  the  atmosphere;  and  in  viii.  43,  28,  in  like 
manner,  only  two  are  alluded  to,  the  celestial,  and  that  in  the  waters 
(yad  Ague  divijah  asi  apsujtik  vd). 

In  x.  91,  6,  as  we  have  already  seen,  his  generation  is  ascribed  only 
to  the  waters,  the  mothers.  (Compare  iii.  1,  3 ; iii.  9,  4.) 

In  A.V.  iv.  39,  2,  the  earth  is  said  to  be  a cow,  and  Agni  her  calf 
( Prithivl  dhenus  tasyah  Agnir  vats  ah).  In  verses  4 and  6,  Vayu  is 
gaid  to  be  the  calf  of  the  air,  and  Surya  of  the  sky. 

In  different  passages  the  process  of  friction,336  by  which  the  god  is 

326  See  Aitareva  Brahmana,  i.  16,  and  Professor  Haug’s  translation,  pp.  35  ff.  I 
add  here  a sentence  or  two  from  this  work  (Ait.  Br.  i.  16)  to  illustrate  what  the  tests 
above  quoted  say  of  the  power  of  Agni  to  hallow  all  sacrifices,  although  in  the  present 
case  a special  rite  is  referred  to : sa  esha  svargya  ahutir  yad  Agnyahutili  \ yadi  ha 
vai  apy  abrahmanokto  yadi  duruktokto  yajate  atha  ha  esha  ahutir  gachhaty  eva  devdn 
na  papmana  saihsrijyate  \ “ The  Agni  oblation  is  that  which  conducts  to  heaven. 
Even  if  a man  who  is  called  a no-Brahman,  or  a person  of  bad  reputation,  perform  it, 
still  this  oblation  goes  to  the  gods,  and  is  unaffected  by  the  sin  (of  the  performer).” 
See  Professor  Haug’s  translation,  p.  38,  note  17.  The  S'atapatha  Bramana,  ii.  3,  3, 1, 
relates  that  Agni,  when  created  by  Prajapati,  began  to  burn  everything,  and  threw 
the  world  into  confusion.  Thereupon  the  creatures  who  then  existed  sought  to  crush 
him.  Not  being  able  to  bear  this,  he  came  to  a man  and  said,  “I  cannot  endure 
this  ; let  me  enter  into  thee.  Having  generated  me,  nurse  me  ; and  if  thou  wilt  do 
this  for  me  in  this  world,  I will  do  the  same  for  thee  in  the  next.  The  man  agreed 
(sa  yatra  Agniih  sasrije  sa  idaiii  jatah  sarvam  eva  dagdhuih  dadhre  \ ity  eva  avilam 
eva  | tah  yds  tarhi  prajah  asus  tah  ha  enaih  sampeshtuih  dadhrire  | so  ’titikshama- 
nnh  purusham  eva  abhyeyaya  \ 2.  Sa  ha  uvacha  “ na  vai  aham  idaiii  titikshe  hanta 
tvd  pravisani  | tarn  md  janayitvd  bibhrihi  | sa  yathaiva  mam  tvam  asmin  lake  jana- 
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oauy  generated  by  his  worshippers,  is  described  or  alluded  to.  In 
iii.  29,  1 ff.,  it  is  said  : astidam  adhimanthanam  asii  prajananam  Icri- 
tam  | etdrh  vispatnim  dbhara  Agnim  manthuma  purvathu,  | 2.  ( = S.V. 
i.  79)  Aranyor  nihito  jutaveddh  garbhah  iva  sudhito  garbhimshu  | dive 
dive  idyo  jdgrivadbhir  hcivishmadbhir  manushyebhir  Agnih  \ 3.  ( = Vaj.  S. 
xxxiv.  14)  Uttdndydm  ava  bliara  chikitvdn  sadyah  pravitd  vrishanam 
jajdna  | “ This  process  of  friction,  of  generation,  has  begun ; bring  this 
mistress  of  the  people  (the  lower  arani,  or  wood  for  friction) ; let  us  rub 
out  Agni  as  heretofore.327  2.  This  god  is  deposited  in  the  two  pieces  of 

yitva  bharishyasi  evam  eva  aham  tvam  amushmin  lake  janayitva  bharishyami ” iti  | 
“tatha  ” iti  tain  janayitva  abhibhah).  Herodotus,  iii.  16,  tells  us  what  the  Egyptians 
thought  of  Agni : Alywriouri  Se  ueviptcnat  tS  trip  Byptov  (bat  (ptf/vxou,  travra  St 
aurS  KaT«r0l(tv  ra  irep  &v  AajSp,  irAij abtv  St  aurb  rrjs  fiopijs  ama-KoOvri<TK(iv  rtf 
KaTtaOtop.ivip. 

327  Hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that  he  is  called  dvi-mdtd,  born  of  two  parents  (i.  31,  2). 
As  regards  dvi-janmd  having  a double  birth  (i.  60,  1 ; i.  140,  2 ; i.  149,  4,  5,)  see 
above.  He  is  also  called  bhurijanma,  having  many  births  (x.  6,  1).  In  R.V.  i.  95,  2, 
he  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  ten  young  women,  i.e.  the  ten  fingers  (das a imam 
tvashtur  janayanta  garbham  atandrdso  yuvatayah ).  See  Roth,  Illustrations  of 

Nirukta,  p.  120;  Benfey’s  Orient  und  Occident,  ii.  510;  and  Roth’s  Lexicon,  s.vv. 
tvashtri  and  yuvati.  In  iii.  29,  3,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Ila,  whatever  sense  we 
ascribe  to  this  word.  In  regard  to  the  persons  or  families  by  whom  the  sacrificial 
fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  kindled,  and  the  rites  of  Aryan  worship  introduced, 
viz.,  Manu,  Angiras,  Bhrigu,  Atharvan,  Dadhyanch,  etc.,  see  my  paper  on  “ Manu, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Aryan  Indians,”  in  vol.  xx.  Journ.  R.A.S.,  pp.  410-416.  I 
subjoin  some  of  the  passages  there  quoted : i.  36,  19.  Ni  tvam  Ayne  manur  dadhe 
jyotir  janaya  sasvate  \ “ Manu  has  placed  thee  (here)  a light  to  all  (generations  of) 
men.”  vii.  2,  3.  Manushvad  Agnim  Manuna.  samiddhaih  sam  adhvaraya  sadam  in 
mahema  \ “ Let  us,  like  Manu,  ever  attract  to  the  sacrifice  Agni,  who  was  kindled  by 
Manu.”  x.  63,  7.  Yebhyo  hotram  prathamam  ayeje  Manur  samiddhagnir  manasd 
sapta  hotribhih  | te  Adityah  abhayam  sartna  yachhata  | “ O ye  Aditvas,  to  whom 
Manu,  when  he  had  lighted  Agni,  presented,  in  company  with  seven  hotri  priests, 
with  his  heart,  the  first  oblation,  bestow  on  us  secure  protection.”  x.  69,  3.  Yat  te 
Manur  yad  aniham  Sumitrah  samidhe  Agne  tad  idain  navi  yah  | “ That  lustre  of 
thine,  o Agni,  which  Manu,  which  Sumitra  kindled,  is  the  same  which  is  now 
renewed.”  viii.  43,  13.  Ufa  tv  a Bhriguvat  suche  Manushvad  Agne  ahata  | Angiras- 
vad  havamahe  \ “ Like  Bhdgu,  like  Manush,  like  Angiras,  we  invoke  thee  who  hast 
been  summoned  to  blaze.”  vi.  16,  13.  Tvam  Agne  pashkarad  adhi  Atliarva  nir 
amanthata  \ 14.  Tam  u tva  Dadhyahh  rishih putrah  idhe  Atharvanah  j 13.  “Agni, 
Atharvan  drew  thee  forth  from  the  lotus  leaf.  14.  Thee,  Dadhyanch,  the  son  of 
Atharvan,  kindled.”  x.  21,  5.  Agnir  jato  Atharvana  vidad  visvani  kavyd  | bhuvad 
ditto  Vivasvatah  | “Agni,  produced  by  Atharvan,  knows  all  sciences.  He  has  be- 
come the  messenger  of  Vivasvat.”  i.  58,  6.  Dadhush  tva  Bhrigavo  mdnusheshu  d | 
“ The  Bhngus  have  placed  thee  among  men.”  x.  46,  2.  Imam  vidhanto  apam 
sadasthe  pasuih  na  nashtam  padair  anu  gman  \ guha  chatantam  uiijo  namobhir 
ichhanto  dhirdh  Bhrigavo  avindan  j “Worshipping,  and  desiring  him  with  obeisances, 
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wood,  as  the  embryo  in  pregnant  women.  Agni  is  daily  to  be  lauded  by 
men  bringing  oblations  and  awaking  (early).  3.  Skilled  [in  the  process], 
bring  [the  upper  piece  of  wood]  into  contact  with  the  lower,  lying 
recumbent : being  impregnated,  she  speedily  brings  forth  the  vigorous 
(Agni).”  328  Compare  It.Y.  i.  68,  2,  where  it  is  noticed  as  remarkable 
that  a living  being  should  spring  out  of  dry  wood  ( sushkad  yad  deva 
tlvo  janishthak) ; iii.  23,  2,  3 ; vii.  1,  1 ; x.  49,  15  ; x.  7,  5.  He  is 
produced  from  the  two  sticks  as  a new-born  infant,  v.  9,  3 ( uta  sma 
yam  sisuni  yatha  navaih  janishtha  aranl) ; viii.  23,  25  ( sunuih  vanas- 
vatlndm).  Strange  to  say,  cries  the  poet,  addressing  himself  to  both 
worlds,  the  child,  as  soon  as  born,  begins  with  unnatural  voracity  to 
consume  his  parents,  and  is  altogether  beyond  his  mortal  worshipper’s 
comprehension,  x.  79,  4 ( tad  vdm  ritarh  rodasl  prabravimi  jdyama.no 
mdtard  garbho  atti  \ ndhaih  devasya  martyas  chilceta).  But  when  born 
he  is  like  the  wriggling  brood  of  serpents,  difficult  to  catch,  v.  9,  4 
( uta  sma  durgrilhiyase  putro  na  hvdrydndm ).  "Wonderful  is  his  growth, 
and  his  immediate  activity  as  a messenger,  seeing  he  is  born  of  a 
mother  who  cannot  suckle  him,  x.  115,  1 ( chitrah  it  sisos  tarunasya 
vakshatho  na  yo  mdtarav  apyeti  dhdtave  \ anudhdh  yadi  jijanad  adlia 
cha  nu  vavaksha  sadya  mahi  dutyam  charan ) ; but  he  is  nourished  and 
developed  by  the  oblations  of  clarified  butter  which  are  poured  into 
his  mouth,  and  which  he  consumes,  iii.  21,  1 ( stokdndm  ague  medaso 
ghritasya  hotah  prdsdna  j “Agni,  invoker  of  the  gods,  eat  these 
portions  of  fat  and  butter;”  see  also  verses  2 and  3);  v.  11,  3 
{gkritena  tva  avardhayan)  ; v.  14,  6 ; viii.  39,  3 ( Ague  manmdni 
tulhyaih  kam  ghritam  na  juhve  dsani);  viii.  43,  10,  22;  x.  69,  1 f . ; 
x.  118,  4,  6,  and  A.V.  i.  7,  2 {Ague  tailasya  prdsdna ). 

In  iii.  26,  7,  he  himself  exclaims  “butter  is  my  eye”  ( ghritam  me 
chahhuh). 

the  wise  and  longing  Bhrigus  have  followed  him  with  their  steps,  like  a lost  animal, 
and  have  found  him  concealed  in  the  receptacle  of  the  waters.”  In  viii.  23,  17. 
Kavya  Us'anas  is  said  to  have  established  Agni  to  he  a priest  for  men  ( Us  ana  Kavyas 
tva  ni  hotaram  asadayat  \ dyajim  tva  manave  jatavedasam). 

338  The  ancient  Indians  regarded  the  upper  piece  of  wood  as  the  male,  and  the 
lower  as  the  female,  factors  in  the  generation  of  Agni.  See  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work, 
p.  46,  note  52. 
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(3)  His  epithets  and  characteristics. 

His  epithets  are  various,  and  for  the  most  part  descriptive  of  his 
physical  characteristics.  He  is  sarpirdsuti,  ghritdnna,  butter-fed  (ii. 
7,  6;  vii.  3,  1 ; x.  69,  2);  ghrita-nirnik,  butter- formed  (iii.  17,  1; 
iii.  27,  5;  x.  122,  2);  ghrita-kesa,  butter-haired  (viii.  49,  2);  ghrita- 
prishtha,  butter-backed  (v.  4,  3 ; v.  37,  1;  vii.  2,  4;  x.  122,  4); 
ghritapratika,  gleaming  with  butter  (iii.  1,  18;  v.  11,  1;  x.  21,  7); 
ghrita-yoni,  issuing  from  butter  (v.  8,  6,  compare  ii.  3,  11);  drvanna, 
fed  by  wood  (ii.  7,  6) ; dhuma-ketu,  having  smoke  for  his  mark,  signal, 
or  ensign  (i.  27,  11  ; i.  44,  3 ; i.  94,  10  ; v.  11,  3;  viii.  43,  4;  viii. 
44,  10 ; x.  4,  5 ; x.  12,  2) ; he  sends  up  his  smoke  like  a pillar  to  the 
sky,  iv.  6,  2 [metd  iva  dhumam  stahhdyad  upa  dydm) ; vii.  2.  1 {upa 
sprisa  divyam  sunu  stupaih)  ; vii.  3,  3 ; vii.  16,  3 (ud  dhumdso 
arushdso  divisprisah  \_asthuh~~\ ; his  smoke  is  waving,  his  flame  cannot 
be  seized,  viii.  23,  1 ( char ish n udh u mam  agribhltasochisham) ; he  is 
driven  by  the  wind,  and  rushes  through  the  woods  like  a bull  lording 
it  over  a herd  of  cows,  i.  58,  4,  5 ( vane  d vdtachodito  yuthe  na  sdhvdn 
ava  vuti  vamsagah );  i.  65,  8.  He  is  a destroyer  of  darkness,  i.  140,  1 
{tamohan),  and  sees  through  the  gloom  of  the  night,  i.  94,  7 (rdtryds 
chid  andho  ati  deva  pasyasi ).  The  world,  which  had  been  swallowed  up 
and  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  the  heavens,  are  manifested  at  his 
appearance,  and  the  gods,  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  waters,  the  plants 
rejoice  in  his  friendship,  x.  88,  2 ( girnam  bhuvanam  tamasd  ’pagulham 
dvih  svar  abhavaj  jute  Agnau  \ tasya  devah  prithivl  dyaur  utupo  arana- 
yann  oshadlilh  sakhye  asya).  He  is  chitra-bhdnu,  chitra-sochih,  of  bril- 
liant lustre  or  blaze  (i.  27,  6 ; ii.  10,  2 ; v.  26,  2 ; vi.  10,  3 ; vii.  9, 
3 ; vii.  12,  1 ; viii.  19,  2),  urdhva-sochis,  upward-flaming  (vi.  15,  2), 
sulcra-sochih,  bright  - flaming  (vii.  15,  10;  viii.  23,  20),  puvaka- 
kochis ,329  with  clear  flames  (viii.  43,  31),  kukra-varna,  suchi-varna, 
bright  coloured  (i.  140,  1 ; v.  2,  3),  sochishkesa,  with  blazing  hair 

329  Agni  is  also  styled  s'lraiochis  in  viii:  60,  10  ( = S.V.  ii.  904),  14  ( = S.V.  i.  49), 
and  sira  in  viii.  43,  31.  On  the  last  place  Sayana  explains  sir  a as  sleeping  or  lying 
in  the  sacrifices  ( yajneshu  sayanayasilam).  On  viii.  60,  10,  he  makes  the  compound 
word  = ai ana-s' lla-jvalam,  “ he  whose  flame  pervades.”  On  the  14th  verse  he  takes 
it  as  = sayana-svabhava-rochishkam,  “he  whose  brilliance  has  the  character  of  lying 
or  sleeping.”  In  both  places  Professor  Bcnfey  renders  it  “ gleaming  like  lightning.” 
Professor  Roth,  Illustr.  of  Nir.,  p.  42,  thinks  Hr  a may  mean  “ piercing.” 
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(i.  45,  6;  iii.  14,  1;  iii.  17,  1;  iii.  27,  4;-  v.  8,2;  v.  41,  10), 
hari-kesa,  with  tawny  hair  (hi.  2,  13),  golden-formed  (iv.  3,  1;  x. 
20,  9,  hiranya-rupafn  janitd  jajdna),  and  hiri-smasru,  with  golden 
heard  (v.  7,  7).  He  carries  sharp  weapons,  tigmaheti,  tigmabhrishti 
(iv.  4,  4;  iv.  5,  3),  he  has  sharp  teeth,  tigmajambha  (i.  79,  6 ; i.  143, 
5;  iv.  5,  4 ; iv.  15,  5;  viii.  19,  22),  burning  teeth,  tapvrjambha 
(i.  58,  5 ; viii.  23,  4),  brilliant  teeth,  suchidant  (v.  7,  7),  golden  teeth, 
hiranyadant  (v.  2,  3),  iron  grinders,  ayodamshtra  (x.  87,  2),  and  sharp 
and  consuming  jaws  (viii.  49,  13 ; x.  79,  1 ( tigmdh  asya  hanavah  \ 
ndnd  hand  vibhrite  sain  bha/rete  asinvatl  lapsatl  bhuri  attah).  Accord- 
ing to  one  passage,  he  is  footless  and  headless  ( apdd  asirsha,  iv.  1,  11), 
and  yet  he  is  elsewhere  said  to  have  a burning  head,  tapurmurdhd 
(vii.  3,  1),  three  heads  and  seven  rays,  trimurdhdnaih  saptarasmim 
(i.  146,  1 ; ii.  5,  2),  to  be  four-eyed,  chaturaksha  (i.  31,  13),  thousand- 
eyed, sahasrdkslia  (i.  79,  12),  and  thousand-horned,  sahasrasringa 
(v.  1,  8).330  He  is  krishnadhvan,  krishnavarttani,  krishna-pavi,  i.e.  his 
path  and  his  wheels  are  marked  by  blackness  (ii.  4,  6;  vi.  10,  4;  vii. 
8,  2 ; viii.  23,  19) ; he  envelopes  the  woods,  consumes  and  blackens 
them  with  his  tongue  (i.  143,  5;  v.  41,  10;  vi.  60,  10,  archishd  vand 
visvd  parishvajat  \ krishnd  karoti  jihvayd ) ; x.  79,  2,  asinvann  atti 
jihvayd  vandni) ; he  is  all  devouring,  visvad  (viii.  44,  26);  driven  by 
the  wind,  he  invades  the  forests,  and  shears  the  hairs  of  the  earth, 
i.  65,  4 ( ibhyan  na  rdjd  vandni  atti  \ yad  vatajuto  vand  vi  asthdd  Agnir 
ha  dati  romd  prithivyah),  like  a barber  shaving  a beard,  x.  142,  4 
(yadu  te  vato  anuvdti  sochir  vapteva  smasru  vapasi  pra  bhuma).  He 
causes  terror,  like  an  army  let  loose,  i.  66,  8 ( seneva  srishtd  amam 
dadhati );  i.  143,  5;  x.  142,  4 ( yad  udvato  nivato  ydsi  bapsat  prithag 
eshi  pragardhimva  send).  His  flames  roar  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
i.  44,  12  ( yad  devdndm  mitramahah  purohitao  antaro  ydsi  duty  am  | 
sindhor  iva  prasvanitasah  urmayo  Agner  blxrdjante  archayah).  He  sounds 
like  thunder,  vii.  3,  6 (divo  na  te  tanyatur  eti  sushnah ) ; x.  45,  4 
( akrandad  Agnih  stanayann  iva  Dyauh331) ; viii.  91,  5;  he  roars  like 

330  In  one  place  (viii.  19,  32)  Agni  is  called  sahasra-mushka,  which  the  commentator 
explains  by  bahu-tcjaska,  having  many  flames.  The  same  epithet  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  applied  in  R.V.  vi.  46,  3,  to  India,  where  Siyana  makes  it  equivalent  to  sahasra- 
sepha,  mille  membra  genitalia  habens. 

331  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  passage  Dyaus,  and  not  Indra,  is  described  as  the 
thunderer.  See  above  p.  118  f.,  the  reference  to  the  question  whether  Dyaus  had 
been  superseded  by  India. 
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the  wind,  ibid.  (Jiuve  vdtasvanam  kavim  Parjanya-krandyam  sahah  | 
Agnim  samudravdsasarn  ; like  a lion,  iii.  2,  11  ( nanadan  na  simhah) . 
and  when  he  has  yoked  his  red,  wind-driven  horses  to  his  car,  he 
bellows  like  a hull,  and  invades  the  forest-;  :ees  with  his  flames ; the 
birds  are  terrified  at  the  noise  when  his  grass-devouring  sparks  arise, 

i.  94,  10  (gad  ayukthdh  arushd  rohitd  rathe  vdtajutd  vrishabhasyeva  te 
ravah  | ad  invasi  vanino  dhumaketund  | 11.  Adha  svandd  uta  bibhyuh 
patatrino  drapsdh,  yat  te  yavasddo  vi  asthiran ).  He  is  resistless  as  the 
resounding  Maruts,  and  as  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  i.  143,  5 (na  yo 
vardya  Marutam  iva  svanah  seneva  srishta  divyd  yathd  'sanih).  He  has 
a hundred  manifestations,  and  shines  like  the  sun,  i.  149,  3 (suro  na 
rurukvdn  satdtmd ) ; vii.  3,  6.  His  lustre  is  like  the  rays  of  the  dawn 
and  the  sun,  x.  91,  4 (d  te  chikitre  ushasdm  iva  etayah  arepasah  suryas- 
yeva  rasmayah),  and  like  the  lightnings  of  the  rain-cloud,  ibid.  5 (=S.Y. 

ii.  332,  tava  sriyo  varshyasyeva  vidyutah ) ; and  he  is  borne  on  a chariot 
of  lightning,  iii.  14,  1 ( vidyudratha ),  on  a luminous  car,  i.  140,  1 
(jyotlratha),333  i.  141,  12  (chandraratha) ; iii.  5,  3;  v.  1.  11  (a  adya 
ratham  bhdnumo  bhdnumantam  Ague  tishtha) ; on  a brilliant,  x.  1,  5 
(i chitraratha ),  golden,  iv.  1,  8 ( hiranyaratha ),  on  an  excellent  or 
beautiful  car,  iii.  3,  9 ( mmadratha ) ; iv.  2,  4 ( suratha ).  This  chariot 
is  drawn  by  horses  or  marec  characterized  as  butter-backed  ( ghrita - 
prishtha),  wind-impelled  ( vdtajuta ),  beautiful  (svasva),  ruddy  (rohit), 
tawny  ( arasha ),  active  ( jlrdsva ),  assuming  all  forms  ( visvarupa ),  and 
mind-yoked  ( manoyuj ),  and  by  other  epithets  (i.  14,  6,  12  ; 1.  45,  2 ; 
i.  94,  10 ; i.  141,  12  ; ii.  4,  2 ; ii.  10,  2 ; iv.  1,  8 ; iv.  2,  2,  4 ; 
iv.  6,  9 (rijumuslika !)  ; vi.  16,  43;  vii.  16,  2;  viii.  43,  16;  x.  7,  4 ; 
x.  70,  2 f.),  which  he  yokes  in  order  to  summon  the  gods,  i.  14,  12 
(tdbhir  devdn  ihavaha) ; iii.  6,  6 (ritasya  va  kcsina  yogydbhir  ghritas- 
nuvd  rohitd  dhuri  dhishva  | athdvaha  devdn  deva  vidvdn  \ 9.  A ebhir 
[devaili]  Ague  saratham  yuhi  arvdh ) ; viii.  64,  1 (yuksha  hi  devahuta- 
mdn  asvdn  Ague  rathlr  iva). 

332  Here  it  will  be  noted,  he  is  also  said  “ to  be  clothed  with,  or  enveloped  by,  the 
ocean.”  The  same  epithet  had  also  occurred  in  the  preceding  verse  (=S.V.  i.  18) 
where  the  rishi  is  also  said  to  invoke  the  bright  god,  as  did  Aurva,  Bhrigu,  and 
Apnaviina  (Aurvabhriguvat  suchim  Apnavana-vad  a huve  Agnim  samudra-vasasam) . 

333  The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  the  gods  in  general  in  x.  63,  4. 
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(4)  High  divine  functions  assigned  to  him. 

The  highest  divine  functions  are  ascribed  to  Agni.  He  is  called  the 
divine  monarch  ( samrajo  asurasya),  and  declared  to  be  strong  as  Indra, 
vii.  6,  1 ( Indrasyeva  pra  tavasas  kritdni  vande ).  Although  (as  we  have 
seen  above)  he  is  described  in  some  passages  as  the  offspring  of  heaven 
and  earth,  he  is  said  in  other  places  to  have  stretched  them  out, 

iii.  6,  5 ( tava  kratvd  rodasl  a tatantha) ; vii.  5,  4 ; to  have  spread  out 
the  two  worlds  like  two  skins,  vi.  8,  3 ( vi  charmanlva  dhishane  avarta- 
yat)  ; to  have  produced  them,  i.  96  4 ( janitd  rodasyoh ) ; vii.  5,  6 
( bhuvann  janayan) ; to  have,  like  the  unborn,  supported  the  earth  and 
sky  with  true  hymns,  i.  67,  3 (ajo  na  kshdm  dadhdra  prithivlm  tas- 
tambha  dyum  mantrebhih  satyaih ) ; to  have,  by  his  flame,  held  aloft  the 
heaven,  iii.  5,  10  {ud  astanibhlt  samidhd  ndham  rishvah ) ; to  have  kept 
asunder  the  two  worlds,  vi.  8,  3 {vi  astabhndd  rodasl  mitro  adbhutah ) ; 
to  have  formed  the  mundane  regions  and  the  luminaries  of  heaven, 
vi.  7,  7 {vi  yo  rajdiiisi  amimlta  sukratur  vaisvdnaro  vi  divo  rochana 
kavih) ; vi.  8,  2 ; to  have  begotten  Mitra,  x.  8,  4 ( janayan  Alitram ), 
and  caused  the  sun,  the  imperishable  orb,  to  ascend  the  sky,  x.  156,  4 
{Agile  nakshatram  ajaram  d suryaiii  rohayo  divi ) ; to  have  made  all  that 
flies,  or  walks,  or  stands,  or  moves,  x.  88,  4 331  ( sa  patatri  itvaram 
sthdh  jagad  yat  svatram  agnir  akrinod  jdtaveddh) ; to  adorn  the  heaven 
with  stars,  i.  68,  5 {pipesa  nukaih  stribhir  damundh).  He  is  the  head 
( murddhu ) and  summit  {kakud)  of  the  sky,  the  centre  ( ndbhi ) of  the 
earth  (i.  59,  2)  ; compare  verse  1 ; vi.  7,  1 ; viii.  44,  16  ; x.  88,  5 ; 
he  props  up  men  like  a pillar,  i.  59,  1 {sthuneva  jandn  upamid  yayantlia ); 

iv.  5,  1 [anunena  brihatd  vakshathena  upa  stabhdyad  upamin  na  rodliah ). 
His  greatness  exceeds  that  of  heaven  and  all  the  worlds,  i.  59,  5 
( Divas  chit  te  brihato  jatavedo  vaisvanara  pra  ririche  mahitvam)  ; iii. 
3,  10  {Julah  dprino  bhuvanuni  rodasl  Ague  td  vised  paribhur  asi  tmana ) ; 
iii.  6,  2. 335  He,  the  destroyer  of  cities,  has  achieved  famous  exploits 

331  This  half  verse  (s.  88,  4)  is  quoted  in  Nirukta,  v.  3.  Durga,  the  commentator 
on  the  Nirukta,  explains  the  words  by  saying  that  Agni  subjects  all  things  to  himself 
at  the  time  of  the  mundane  dissolution.  The  gods  are  said  in  the  same  hymn  (x. 
88,  7,)  to  have  thrown  into  Agni  an  oblation  accompanied  by  a hymn,  and  in  verse  9, 
this  oblation  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  all  creatures  or  all  worlds  ( bhuvandni  visva). 

335  Epithets  of  this  description  may  have  been  originally  applied  to  some  other  god 
to  whom  they  were  more  suitable  than  to  Agni,  and  subsequently  transferred  to  him 
by  his  worshippers  in  emulation  of  the  praises  lavished  on  other  deities. 
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of  old,  vii.  6,  2 ( purandarasya  girbhir  a vivdse  Agner  vratdni  purvya 
mahdni).  Men  tremble  at  his  mighty  deeds,  and  his  ordinances  and 
designs  cannot  be  resisted,  ii.  8,  3 ( yasya  vratam  na  mlyate) ; ii.  9,  1 = 
Yaj.  S.  xi.  36  ( adabdhavrata-pramatir  . . . Agnih );  vi.  7,  5 ; viii.  44, 
25  ; viii.  92,  3 ( yasmad  rejante  krishtayas  charkrilydni  krinvatah). 
Earth  and  heaven  and  all  beings  present  and  future  obey  his  com- 
mands; vii.  5,  4 (tava  tridhatu  prithivi  uta  dyaur  vaisvdnara  vratam 
Ague  sachanta ) ; A.Y.  iv.  23,  7 ( yasya  idam  pradisi  yad  rochate  yaj 
jdtafh  janitavyarh  cha  kevalam  \ staumi  Agniih  ndthito  johavimi).  He 
conquered  wealth,  or  space,  for  the  gods  in  battle,  i.  59,  5 ( yudha 
devebhyo  varivas  chakartha)  ; and  delivered  them  from  calamity,  vii. 
13,  2 ( tvafh  devdn  abhisaster  amuncliah).  He  is  the  conqueror  of 
thousands  ( sahasrajit ),  i.  1 8*8,  1.  All  the  gods  fear  and  do  homage 
to  him  when  he  abides  in  darkness,  vi.  9,  7 ( visve  devah  anamasyan 
bhiydnds  tvum  Ague  tamasi  tasthivdmsam).  He  is  celebrated  and 
worshipped  by  Yaruna,  Mitra,  the  Maruts,  and  all  the  3,339  gods, 
iii.  9,  9 (trim  satd  trl  sahasruni  Agnim  trimsach  cha  devah  nava 
chdsaparyan ) ; iii.  14,  4 ( Mitras  cha  tubhyam  Varunah  sahasvo 
Agne  visve  Marutah  sumnam  archan)  ; x.  69,  9 ( devds  chit  te  am- 
rituh  jatavedo  mahimdmam  Vddhryasva  pra  vochan ).  It  is  through 
him  that  Varuna,  Mitra,  and  Aryaman  triumph,  i.  141,  9 ( tvayd  hi 
Agne  Varuno  dhritavrato  Ifitrah  sdSadre  Aryamd  suddnavah).  He 
knows  and  sees  all  worlds,  or  creatures,  iii.  55,  10  ( Agnis  td  vihd 
bhuvandni  veda) ; x.  187,  4 (go  visvd  ’ bhipasyati  bhuvand  earn  cha 
pasyati ).335  He  knows  the  recesses  of  heaven,  iv.  8,  2,  4 ( vidvan 
drodhanam  divah),  the  divine  ordinances  and  the  races  or  births  of 
of  gods  and  men,  i.  70,  1,  3 (a  daivydni  vratd  chikitvdn  d mdnushasya 
janasya  janma  | etd  chikitvo  bhumd  ni  pdhi  devanam  janma  martdms  cha 
vidvan ) ; iii.  4,  11  ; vi.  15,  13  ; the  secrets  of  mortals,  viii.  39,  6 
Agnirjdtd  devanam  Agnir  veda  martdndm  apichyam ) ; and  hears  the 
invocations  which  are  addressed  to  him,  viii.  43,  23  {tarn  tvd  vayaih 
havumahe  srinvantam  jatavedasam).  He  is  asura,  “the  divine,”  iv.  2,  5; 
v.  12,  1 ; v.  15,  1 ; vii.  2,  3;  vii.  6,  1. 

3o6  These  same  words  are  in  iii.  62,  9,  applied  to  Pushan.  Sec  above,  p.  172. 
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(5)  Agni' s relations  to  his  worshippers. 

The  votaries  of  Agni  prosper,  they  are  wealthy  and  live  long, 
vi.  2,  4,  5 ( samidha  gas  te  dhutim  nisitim  martyo  nasat  \ vaydvantam 
sa  pushyati  kshayam  Ague  satuyusham ) ; vi.  5,  5 (gas  te  yajnena  sami- 
dha yah  ukthair  arlcebhih  suno  sahaso  dadasat  \ sa  martyeshu  amrita 
prachetdh  ray  a dyumnena  Sravasd  vi  bhdti );  vi.  10,  3;  vi.  13,  4; 
vi.  15,  11 ; vii.  11,2;  viii.  19,  5,  6 ; viii.  44,  15  ; viii.  73,  9.  He 
is  the  deliverer  (compare  viii.  49,  5)  and  friend  of  the  man  who 
comes  to  him  with  fine  horses  and  gold,  and  a chariot  full  of  riches, 
and  delights  to  entertain  him  as  a guest,  iv.  4,  10  ( yas  tva  svasvah 
suhiranyo  Ague  upaydti  vasumatd  rathena  \ tasya  trdtu.  bhavasi  sakhd 
yas  te  dtithyam  dnusliag  jujoshat ) ; and  grants  protection  to  the 
devoted  worshipper  who  sweats  to  bring  him  fuel,337  or  wearies 
his  head  to  serve  him,  iv.  2,  6 ( yas  te  idhmam  jabharat  sishviddno 
murdhunam  vd  tatapate  tvayd  \ bhuvas  tasya  svatavan  pdyur  Ague). 
He  watches  with  a thousand  eyes  over  the  man  who  brings  him  food 
and  nourishes  him  with  oblations,  x.  79,  5 ( yo  asmai  annafh  trishu 
ddadhdti  djyair  ghritair  juhoti  pushyati  | tasmai  sahasram  akshabhir  vi 
chakshe).  He  bestows  on  his  servant  a renowned,  devout,  excellent, 
incomparable  son,  who  confers  fame  upon  his  father,333  v.  25,  5 ( Agnis 
tuvisravastamam  tuvibrahmdnam  uttamam  | at ur tarn  srdvayatpatim  pu- 
tram  daddti  ddsushe).  He  gives  riches,  which  he  abundantly  com- 
mands, i.  1,  3 ( Agnina  rayim  asnavat);  i.  31,  10  (team  Agne  pramatis 
team  pitu  ' si  nas  tvam  vayaskrit  tava  jdmayo  vayam  | sam  tva  rayah 
iatinah  sam  sahasrinah  suvlraih  yanti  vratapam  adubhya ) ; i.  36,  4 
(visvarh  so  Agne  jay ati  tvayd  dhanam  yas  te  dadasa  martyah).  The  man 
whom  he  protects  and  inspires  in  battle  conquers  abundant  food,  and 
can  never  be  overcome,  i 27,  7 f.  = S.V.  ii.  765  f.  ( yam  Agne  pritsu 
martyam  avuh  vdjeshu  yam  jundh  \ sa  yantd  kasvatlr  ishah  \ 8.  Nakir 
asya  sahantya  paryetd  kayasya  chit).  Ho  mortal  enemy  can  by  any 
wondrous  power  gain  the  mastery  over  him  who  sacrifices  to  this  god, 

337  In  viii.  91,  19  f.  the  rishi  informs  Agni  that  he  has  no  cow  which  would  yield 
butter  for  oblations,  and  no  axe  to  cut  wood  withal,  and  that  therefore  his  offering  is 
such  as  the  god  sees : and  he  begs  him  to  accept  any  sorts  or  wooa  ne  may  throw 
into  him  ( na  hi  me  asti  aglmya  na  svadhitir  vananvati  \ atlia  etadrig  bharami  te  ,| 
20.  Yad  Agne  kuni  kani  chid  a te  daruni  dadhmasi  td  jushasva  yavishthya). 

338  Such  is  the  sense  assigned  by  Siiyana  to  the  epithet  sravayat-patim. 
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viii.  23,  15  ( na  tasya  may  ay  a chana  ripur  isita  mart  yah  | yo  Ay  nay  e 
dadasa  havyaddtibhiJi)  He  also  confers,  and  is  tbe  guardian  and  lord  of, 
immortality,  i.  31,  7 ( tvarh  tarn  Ague  amritatve  uttame  marttaih  dadhdsi) ; 
vii.  7,  7 ( amritasya  ralcshitd) ; vii.  4,  6 (tse  hi  Agne  amritasya  bhureh). 
He  was  made  by  the  gods  the  centre  of  immortality,  iii.  17,  4 ( amrit- 
asya ndbhih).  His  worshippers  seek  him  with  glad  hearts,  viii.  43,  31 
(, hridbhir  mandrebhir  imahe).  In  a funeral  hymn  Agni  is  supplicated 
to  warm  with  his  heat  the  unborn  part339  of  the  deceased,  and  in  his 
auspicious  form  to  carry  it  to  the  world  of  the  righteous,  x.  16,  4 
[ajo  bhdgas  tapasd  tain  tapasva  tarn  te  iochis  tapatu  tain  te  archih  \ yds  te 
sivas  tanvo  jdtavedas  tdbhir  vahainaih  sukritdm  u lokam).3io  He  carries 

339  Professor  Aufrecht  thinks  that  this  is  not  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  that  they 
mean:  "The  goat  (with  whose  skin  the  dead  is  covered)  is  thy  share  ; that  consume 
with  thy  heat  ; that  he  consumed  with  thy  flash  and  flame,’’  etc.  ; and  compares 
Asvaluyanas'  Grihya  Sutras  iv.  2,  4 ; 3,  20  ; and  Katyayanasf  S'rauta  Sutras,  xxv. 
7,  34.  I gather  from  the  fact  that  this  passage  is  cited  in  the  Lexicon  of  Messrs. 
Bohtlingk  and  Roth  under  aja  1,  c (where  the  sense  of  goat  is  assigned  to  the  word), 
that  they  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  Professor  Aufrecht.  I think,  however,  that  the 
rendering  I have  followed  is  more  agreeable  to  the  context.  In  the  preceding  verses 
1 and  2,  Agni  had  been  besought  not  so  to  burn  the  body  of  the  deceased  as  to 
destroy  it  (compare  R.V.  i.  162,  20),  hut  after  having  sufficiently  “ cooked  ” the  man 
( ijadd  sritaih  krinavah),  to  send  him  to  the  Fathers.  In  verse  3,  the  different  ele- 
ments of  which  the  body,  when  living,  was  composed,  are  commanded  to  return  to 
the  sources  from  which  they  were  at  first  derived ; and  then  in  the  verse  before  us 
(as  I understand  it),  the  god  is  besought  to  warm  the  man’s  unborn  part,  and  convey 
it  to  the  world  of  the  righteous.  In  the  text  there  is  no  word  answering  to  “ thy," 
which  has,  therefore,  to  be  supplied  by  those  who  understand  aja  of  a goat.  It  is 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  soul  of  the  departed  man  than  that  of  a goat 
which  is  to  he  conveyed  to  the  world  of  the  righteous ; (although  I am  aware 
that  Manu,  v.  42,  declares  that  cattle  which  are  sacrificed  go  to  heaven,  and  the 
same  is  said  of  the  sacrificial  horse  in  R.V.  i.  162,  21,  and  i.  163,  12  f.) ; and  in  the 
following  verse  (x.  16,  5)  it  is  evidently  the  man  who  is  said  to  have  been  offered  to 
Agni,  and  whom  Agni  is  besought  to  dismiss  to  the  Fathers.  My  rendering  has  the 
support  of  Professor  Muller  (Journ.  of  Germ.  Or.  Soc.,  vol.  ix.  p.  xv.),  who  trans- 
lates ajo  bhdgah  by  “ das  ew’ge  Theil,”  the  eternal  part,  and  of  M.  Langlois,  who 
renders  it  “ une  portion  immortelle.”  These  verses,  x.  16,  1-5,  will  be  found  quoted 
at  length  in  the  section  on  Yama. 

340  Some  further  verses  of  this  hymn  will  he  quoted  in  the  section  on  Yama.  In 
verse  9,  the  kravyad  Agni,  the  consumer  of  carrion,  or  of  the  dead,  is  spoken  of  as 
an  object  to  he  repelled.  In  the  Vaj.  S.  i.  17,  Agni  is  prayed  to  drive  away  two  of 
his  own  forms,  the  dmdd  and  the  Icravydd,  and  to  bring  the  sacrificial  fire  [apa  Agne 
Agnirn  dmadaih  jahi  nish  kravyddam  sedha  | 5 devayajaih  vaha),  where  the  com- 
mentator says  that  three  Agnis  are  mentioned,  the  one  which  devours  raw  flesh 
(dmdd)  which  is  the  common  culinary  fire  ( laukiko  ’ gnih ),  the  second  the  funereal 
(kravydt  | savaddhe  kravyam  rndmsam  atti  iti  kravydt  chitdgnih ),  and  the  third  the 
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men  across  calamities,  as  in  a ship  over  the  sea,  or  preserves  from 
them,  iii.  20,  4 {par shad  vised  Hi  durita  grinantam ) ; v.  4,  9 {visvani  no 
durgdha  jdtavedah  sindhum  na  ndvd  durita  Hi  parshi)  ; vii.  12,  2 {sa 
mahnd  visva  duritani  sahvan  \ sa  no  rakshishad  duritud  avadydt ).  All 
blessings  issue  from  him  as  branches  from  a tree,  vi.  13,  1 {tvad  visva 
subhaga  saubhagdni  Agne  vi  yanti  vanino  na  vayuh ).  He  is  like  a 
water-trough  in  a desert,  x.  4,  1 {dhanvann  iva  prapu  asi  Agne).  All 
treasures  are  congregated  in  him,  x.  6,  6 {saih  yasmin  visvd  vasuni 
jagmuh) ; he  commands  all  the  riches  in  the  earth,  the  upper  and  lower 
oceans,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  sky,  vii.  6,  7 (a  devo  dade  budhnyd 
vasuni  vaisvdnarah  uditd  suryasya  \ a samudrad  avarad  a parasmad  d 
Agnir  divah  a prithivyah)  ; x.  91,  3 ( vasur  vasundm  kshayasi  tvam 
ekah  id  dyavd  cha  ydni  prithivl  cha  pushy  atah).  He  is,  in  consequence, 
continually  supplicated  for  all  kinds  of  boons,  riches,  food,  deliverance 
from  enemies  and  demons,  poverty,  nakedness,  reproach,  childlessness, 
hunger,  i.  12,  8,  9 ; i.  36,  12  ff.  ; i.  58,  8,  9 ; ii.  4,  8 ; ii.  7,  2,  3 ; 

ii.  9,  5;  iii.  1,  21 ; iii.  13,  7 ; iii.  16,  5;  iv.  2,  20  ; iv.  3,  14;  iv.  11, 
6 ; v.  3,  11 ; vi.  1,  12  f. ; vi.  4,  8 ; vi.  5,  7 ; vi.  6,  7 ; vii.  1,  5,  13,  19. 
He  is  besought  to  protect  his  worshippers  with  a hundred  iron  walls, 
vi.  48,  8 ; vii.  3,  7 {satam  purbhir  dyasibliir  ni  pahi);  vii.  16,  10;  to 
be  himself  such  a fortification  with  a hundred  surrounding  walls,  vii. 
15,  14  (adha  mahl  nah  ayasi  anddhrishto  nripitaye  \ pur  bhava  iata- 
bhujih) ; i.  189,  2 ; to  consume  their  enemies  like  dry  bushes,  iv.  4,  4 
{ni  amitrdn  oshatdt  tigmahete  \ yo  no  ardtiih  samidhdna  chakre  nlcha 
tarn  dhaJcshi  atasam  na  sushkam) ; to  strike  down  the  malevolent  as  a 
tree  is  destroyed  by  lighting,  vi.  8,  5 {pavyeva  rdjann  aghasamsam 
ajar  a nichd  ni  vrisclia  vaninam  na  tejasd).  Compare  A.Y.  iii.  1,1; 

iii.  2,  1 ; vi,  120,  1.  He  is  invoked  in  battle,  viii.  43,  21  {samatsu 
tvd  havdmahe),  in  which  he  leads  the  van,  viii.  73,  8 {puroyavdnam 
ajishu).  He  is  prayed  to  forgive  whatever  sin  the  worshipper  may 
have  commited  through  folly,  and  to  make  him  guiltless  towards  Aditi, 

iv.  12,  4 {yat  chid  hi  te  purushutrd  yavishtha  achittibliis  chakrima  kach 
chid  dgah  \ kridhi  su  asmdn  Aditer  anugdn  vi  endihsi  sisratho  vishvag 
Agne) ; vii.  93,  7 {yat  sim  dgas  chakrima  tat  su  mrila  tad  Aryama 

sacrificial  ( yagayogyah ).  Compare  Vaj.  San.  xviii.  51  f.  The  Taitt.  Sanh.  ii.  5,  8,  6, 
mentions  another  threefold  division  of  fire : Trayo  vai  agnayo  havyavahano  dcvdnaih 
kavyavahanah  pilrindih  sahanikshah  asurandm. 
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Aditih  sisrathantu  ; see  above  pp.  46  and  47) ; and  to  avert  Varuna’s 
wrath,  iv.  1,  4 (tvam  no  Ague  Varunasya  vidvdn  devasya  help  ava  ydsisi- 
shthdh). 

In  two  passages,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  108,  note),  the  wor- 
shipper naively  says  to  Agni  (as  Indra’s  votary  says  to  him),  viii.  44, 
23,  “ If  I were  thou,  and  thou,  Agni,  wert  I,  thy  aspirations  should 
he  fulfilled  and  viii.  19,  25  f.,  “ If,  Agni,  thou  wert  a mortal,  and  I, 
o thou  who  art  rich  in  friends,  were  an  immortal,  (26)  I would  not 
abandon  thee  to  wrong  or  to  penury.  My  worshipper  should  not  he 
poor,  nor  distressed,  nor  miserable.” 

In  viii.  92,  2,  Agni  called  Daivodasa  ( Daivoddso  ygnih ),  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  king  Divodasa  claimed  him  especially  as  his 
tutelary  god.  In  the  same  way  he  is  called  in  viii.  1 9,  32  (s amrdjam 
Trusadasyavam),  and  in  x.  69,  1 ff.,  he  is  called  Agni  Badhryasva, 
apparently  because  a sage  of  that  name  had  kindled  him.  Compare 
the  epithet  Kuusika  applied  to  Indra  in  R.V.  i.  10,  11,  and  the  first 
vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  347  ff. 

Agni  is  occasionally  identified  with  other  gods  and  different  god- 
desses, Indra,  Vishnu,  Varuna,  Mitra,  Aryaman,  Ansa,  Tvashtri, 
lludra,  Tushan,  Savitri,  Bhaga,  Aditi,  Hotra,  Bharatl,  Ila,  SarasvatT, 

ii.  1,  3-7,  and  11  (tvam  Ague  Indro  vrishabhah  satum  asi  tvam.  Vishnur 
urugdyo  namasyah,  etc.);  iii.  5,  4;  v.  3,  1 ; vii.  12,  3;  x.  8,  5.311  All  gods 
are  comprehended  in  him,  v.  3,  1 ( tvevisve  sahasas  putra  devdh) ; he 
surrounds  them  as  the  circumference  of  a wheel  does  the  spokes, 
v.  13,  6 (Ague  nemir  ardn  iva  tvam  devun  paribhur  asi);  compare 
i.  141,  9.  Varuna  is  in  one  place  spoken  of  as  his  brother,  iv.  1,  2 
(sa  bhrdtaram  Varunam  Ague  u vavritsva). 

Agni  is  associated  with  Indra212  in  different  hymns,  as  i.  108  and  109  ; 

iii.  12  ; vi.  59  and  60  ; vii.  93  and  94  ; viii.  38  and  40.  The  two 

S41  Another  verse  where  Agni  is  identified  with  other  gods  is  i.  164,  46.  Indram 
Mi  tram  Varunam  Agnim  dhur  atho  divyah  sa  suparno  garutman  \ ekam  sad  vipruh 
bahudhd  vadanti  Agnim  Yamam  Matarisvanam  ahuh  | “ They  call  him  Indra,  Mitra, 
Varuna,  Agni ; then  there  is  that  celestial,  well-winged  bird.  Sages  name  variously 
that  which  is  but  one  ; they  call  it  Agni,  Yama,  Miitaris'van.”  Compare  A.V.  xiii. 
3,  13  : sa  Varunah  sdyarn  Agnir  bhavati  sa  Mitro  bliavati  pratar  udyan  | sa  Savita, 
bhutva  antarikshena  yati  sa  Indro  bhutva.  tapati  madhyato  divam  \ “Agni  becomes 
Varuna  in  the  evening  ; rising  in  the  morning  he  is  Mitra  ; becoming  Savitri  he  moves 
through  the  air  ; becoming  Indra  he  glows  in  the  middle  of  the  sky.” 

31-  See  Muller’s  Lectures  on  Language.  Second  series,  pp.  495  r. 
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gods  are  said  to  be  twin  brothers,  haring  the  same  father,  and  having 
their  mothers  here  and  there,343  vi.  59,  2 (see  above,  pp.  14  and  81),  to 
be  both  thunderers  ( vajrind ),  slayers  of  Vrittra  or  of  foes  ( vrittrahana ), 
and  shakers  of  cities,  iii.  12,  4,  6 ( Indragni  navatim  puro  ddsapatnlr 
adhunutam  j sakam  ekena  karmanu ) ; vi.  59,  3 ; vi.  60,  3 ; vii.  93,  1,  4 ; 
viii.  38,  2.344  They  are  also  invited  together  to  come  and  drink  soma 
(vii.  93,  6 ; viii.  38,  4,  7-9),  and  are  together  invoked  for  help,  vii.  94, 
7 (Indragni  avasa  u gatam  asmabhyam  charshanisahd).  In  one  place, 
i.  109,  4,  they  are  called  asvind,  “horsemen.”  (See  Miiller,  as  quoted 
at  the  foot  of  the  page).  Agni  is  elsewhere  said  to  exercise  alone  the 
function  usually  assigned  to  Indra,  and  to  slay  Vrittra  and  destroy 
cities,  i.  59,  6 ( Yaisvanaro  dasyum  Agnir  jaghanvdn  adhunot  kashthdh 
ava  S'ambaram  bhet)  ; i.  78,  4 (tam  u tva  vrittrahantamam  yo  dasyun 
avadhunushe  I dyumnair  abhi  pra  nonumah) ; vi.  16,  14,  39,  48  ( vrittra - 
Jianam  purandaram  \ Ague  puro  rurojitha) ; vii.  5,  3 ; vii.  6,  2 ; viii. 
63,  4.  He  is  also  described  as  driving  away  the  Dasyus  from  the  house, 
thus  creating  a large  light  for  the  Arya,  vii.  5,  6 (tv am  dasyun  okasah 
djah  uru  jyoiir  janayann  drydya,  compare  i.  59,  2,  and  x.  69,  6),  as  the 
promoter  of  the  Arya,  viii.  92.  1 (aryasya  vardhanam  Agnim ),  and  as 
the  vanquisher  of  the  irreligious  Panis,  vii.  6,  3 (m  akratun  grathino 
mridhravdchah  panin  asruddhun  avridhan  ayajndn  \ pra  pra  tan  dasyun 
Agnir  vivaya  purvak  chakdra  apardn  ayajyun), — although  it  is  Indra 
who  is  most  frequently  represented  in  the  hymns  as  the  patron  and 
helper  of  the  sacred  race,  and  the  destroyer  of  their  enemies.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  viii.  38,  1,  where  the  two  gods  are  called  two  priests 
(yajnasya  ritvijd),  Indra  is  made  to  share  in  the  character  peculiar  to 
Agni.345  In  hymn  i.  93,  Agni  and  Soma  are  celebrated  in  company. 

3,3  The  word  so  rendered  is  ihehamdtard.  Suyana  says  it  means  that  their  mother 
Aditi  is  here  and  there,  i.c.  everywhere.  Roth,  s.v.  understands  it  to  mean  that  the 
mother  of  the  one  is  here,  of  the  other  there,  i.e.  in  different  places.  Compare  ihe  ha 
jute  R.V.  v.  47,  o.  See  Muller’s  Lectures  on  Language  ii.  495. 

314  Compare  A.V.  iv.  23,  5;  vii.  110,  1 f. 

345  Compare  the  words  attributed  to  Indra  in  x.  119,  13  above,  p.  91. 
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(6)  Agni, — a metrical  sketch. 

Great  Agni,  though  thine  essence  he  hut  one, 

Thy  forms  are  three ; as  fire  thou  blazest  here, 

As  lightning  flashest  in  the  atmosphere, 

In  heaven  thou  flamest  as  the  golden  sun. 

It  was  in  heaven  thou  hadst  thy  primal  birth  ; 

By  art  of  sages  skilled  in  sacred  lore 

Thou  wast  drawn  down  to  human  hearths  of  yore, 

And  thou  abid’st  a denizen  of  earth. 

Sprung  from  the  mystic  pair,346  by  priestly  hand3 
In  wedlock  joined,  forth  flashes  Agni  bright ; 

But, — o ye  Heavens  and  Earth,  I tell  you  right, — 

The  unnatural  child  devours  the  parent  brands. 

But  Agni  is  a god : we  must  not  deem 
That  he  can  err,  or  dare  to  reprehend 
His  acts,  which  far  our  reason’s  grasp  transcend  r 
He  best  can  judge  what  deeds  a god  beseem. 

And  yet  this  orphaned  god  himself  survives : 

Although  his  hapless  mother  soon  expires, 

And  cannot  nurse  the  babe,  as  babe  requires, — 

Great  Agni,  wondrous  infant,  grows  and  thrives. 

Smoke-bannered  Agni,  god  with  crackling  voice 
And  flaming  hair,  when  thou  dost  pierce  the  gloom 
At  early  mom,  and  all  the  world  illume, 

Both  Heaven  and  Earth  and  gods  and  men  rejoice. 

In  eveiy  home  thou  art  a welcome  guest ; 

The  household’s  tutelary  lord  ; a son, 

A father,  mother,  brother,  all  in  one ; 

A friend  by  whom  thy  faithful  friends  are  blest. 

345  The  two  pieces  of  fuel  by  the  attrition  of  which  fire  is  produced,  which,  as  v e 
have  seen  above,  are  represented  as  husband  and  wife. 
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A swift-winged  messenger,  thou  callest  down 
From  heaven,  to  crowd  our  hearths,  the  race  divine, 
To  taste  our  food,  our  hymns  to  hear,  benign, 

And  all  our  fondest  aspirations  crown. 

Thou,  Agni,  art  our  priest,  divinely  wise, 

In  holy  science  versed ; thy  skill  detects 
The  faults  that  mar  our  rites,  mistakes  corrects, 

And  all  our  acts  completes  and  sanctifies. 

Thou  art  the  cord  that  stretches  to  the  skies, 

The  bridge  that  spans  the  chasm,  profound  and  vast, 
Dividing  Earth  from  Heaven,  o’er  which  at  last; 

The  good  shall  safely  pass  to  Paradise. 

But  when,  great  god,  thine  awful  anger  glows, 

And  thou  revealest  thy  destroying  force, 

All  creatures  flee  before  thy  furious  course, 

As  hosts  are  chased  by  overpowering  foes. 

Thou  levellest  all  thou  touchest ; forests  vast 

Thou  shear’ st  like  beards  which  barber’s  razor  shaves, 
Thy  wind-driven  flames  roar  load  as  ocean-waviS, 

And  all  thy  track  is  black  when  thou  hast  past. 

But  thou,  great  Agni,  dost  not  always  wear 
That  direful  form ; thou  rather  lov’st  to  shine 
Upon  our  hearths  with  milder  flame  benign, 

And  cheer  the  homes  where  thou  art  nursed  with  care. 

Yes,  thou  delightest  all  those  men  to  bless, 

"Who  toil,  unwearied,  to  supply  the  food 
Which  thou  so  lovest,  logs  of  well-dried  wood, 

And  heaps  of  butter  bring, — thy  favourite  mess. 

Though  I no  cow  possess,  and  have  no  store 
Of  butter, — nor  an  axe  fresh  wood  to  cleave, 

Thou,  gracious  god,  wilt  my  poor  gift  receive, — 

These  few  dry  sticks  I bring;  I have  no  more. 
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Preserve  us,  lord,  thy  faithful  servants  save 
Prom  all  the  ills  by  which  our  bliss  is  marred ; 
Tower  like  an  iron  wall  our  homes  to  guard, 

And  all  the  boons  bestow  our  hearts  can  crave. 

And  when  away  our  brief  existence  wanes, 

When  we  at  length  our  earthly  homes  must  quit, 
And  our  freed  souls  to  worlds  unknown  shall  Hit, 
Do  thou  deal  gently  with  our  cold  remains  ; 

And  then  thy  gracious  form  assuming^  guide 
Our  unborn  part  across  the  dark  abyss 
Aloft  to  realms  serene  of  light  and  bliss, 

Where  righteous  men  among  the  gods  abide. 
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This  god,  who  in  the  later  mythology  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
Adityas,317  but  as  we  have  seen  (in  the  section  on  those  deities)  does 
not  bear  that  character  in  the  hymns  of  the  ltig-veda,  is  the  Hephaistos, 
or  Yulcan,  of  the  Indian  pantheon,  the  ideal  artist,  the  divine  artizan, 
the  most  skilful  of  workmen,  who  is  versed  in  all  wonderful  and  admir- 
able contrivances,  x.  53,  9 ( Tvashta  may  ah  ved  apasdm  apastamah). 
He  sharpens  the  iron  axe  of  Brahmanaspati,  ibid.  ( sisite  nunam  parasurn 
svdyasam  yena  vrischdd  etaso  Brahmanaspatih ) ; and  forges  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Indra,343  i.  32,  2 ( Tvashta  asmai  vajram  svaryam  tataksha) ; i. 
52,  7;  i.  61,  6;  i.  85,  9;  v.  31,  4;  vi.  17,  10;  x.  48,  3;  which  are 
described  as  golden  ( hiranyaya ) i.  85,  9,  or  of  iron  ( dyasa ) x.  48,  3, 
with  a thousand  points  ( sahasrahhrishti ) and  a hundred  edges  ( satdsri ), 
i.  85,  9 ; vi.  17,  10  (see  above,  p.  86).  He  is  styled  supdni,  suyahhasti, 
the  beautiful-,  or  skilful-handed,  iii.  54,  12;  vi.  49,  9;  svapas,  sukrit, 
the  skilful  worker,  i.  85,  9;  iii.  54,  12;  visvarupa,m  the  omniform,  or 
archetype,  of  all  forms,  i.  13,  10  ; iii.  55,  19  ;350  x.  10,  5 ; and  savitri, 
the  vivifier,  iii.  55,  19 ; x.  10,  5.  He  imparts  generative  power  and 
bestows  offspring,351  i.  142,  10  ( tan  ms  turlpam  aihhutam  yuru  vd 

347  See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  103  if. 

According  to  R.V.  i.  121,  3,  Indra  himself  (?)  is  said  to  have  fashioned  the 
thunderbolt  ( talcshad  vajram). 

348  In  iii.  38,  4,  the  epithet  visvarupa  is  applied  to  another  god, — Indra  according 

to  Sayana. 

360  Quoted  in  Nirukta  x.  34.  See  Roth’s  illustrations  of  that  work,  p.  144,  where 
the  word  savitri  is  said  to  he  an  epithet  of  Tvashtri. 

351  In  A.V.  vi.  81,  3,  Tvashtri  is  said  to  have  bound  the  amulet  which  Aditi  wore 
when  she  was  desirous  of  offspring,  on  the  arm  of  a female,  in  order  that  she  might 
bear  a son  {yam  parihastam  abibhar  Aditih  putrakamya  | Tvashta  tam  asydh  d 
badhnad  yathd  putrani  janad  its).  In  A.V.  xi.  1,  l,  Aditi  is  said  to  have  cooked  a 
brahmaudana  oblation  when  desirous  of  sons  (Aditir  nathitd  iyain  Jbrahmaudanam 
pachati  putrakamd).  See  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  26. 
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aram  puru  tmanu.  | Tvashtd  poshuya  vi  syatu  raye  nubhd  no  asma- 
yuh)  ; iii.  4,  9 = vii.  2,  9 (tan  nas  turipam  adha  poshayitnu  deva 
Tvashtar  vi  raranah  syasva  \ yato  virah  karmanyah  sudaksho  yukta- 
gruva  jdyate  devakumah ) ; vii.  34,  20  (d  yan  nah  patnlr  gamanti 
aehha  Tvashtd  supdnir  dadhatu  virdn );  compare  Yaj.  Sanh.  xxi.  20; 
xxii.  20 ; xxvii.  20  ; and  A.Y.  ii.  29,  2.  He  forms  husband  and 
wife  for  each  other,  even  from  the  womb,  R.V.  x.  10,  5 (garbhe 
nu  nau  janitd  dampati  bar  devas  Tvashtd  savitd  visvarupah ) ; 
A.Y.  vi.  78,  3 (Tvashtd  jdydrn  ajanayat  Tvashtd  asyai  tvdrn  patim). 
He  developes  the  seminal  germ  in  the  womb,  and  is  the  shaper 
of  all  forms,  human  and  animal,  R.V.  i.  188,  9 (Tvashtd  rupdni 
hi  prabhuh  pasun  visvdn  samunaje );  viii.  91,  8 (Tvashtd  rupeva  tah- 
shyu);  x.  184,  1 (Vishnur  yonim  kalpayatu  Tvashtd  rupdni  pimsatu); 
A.V.  ii.  26,  1 ; v.  26,  8 ; ix.  4,  6 (Tvashtd  rupdndm  janitd pasundm) ; 
Yaj.  S.  Xxxi.  17 ; Taitt.  Sarah,  i.  5,  9,  1,2;  i.  6,  4,  4 ; vi.  p.  65a  (of 
India  Office  MS.  Tvashtd  vai  retasah  siktasya  rupdni  vikaroti  \ tarn  eva 
vrishanam  patnishv  apisrijate  so  ’ smai  rupdni  vikaroti ) ; S'atapatha  Br. 

i.  9,  2,  10  (Tvashtd  vai  siktarh  rcto  vikaroti ) ; xiii.  1,  8,  7.  Compare 

ii.  2,  3,  4;  iii.  7,  3,  11.  He  has  produced  and  nourishes  a great 
variety  of  creatures ; all  worlds  (or  beings)  are  his,  and  are  known  to 
him ; he  has  given  to  the  heaven  and  earth  and  to  all  things  their 
forms,  iii.  55,  19  (devas  Tvashtd  savitd  visvarupah  puposha  prajuli  puru- 
dhd  jajdna  \ imd  cha  visvu  Ihuvanuni  asya ) ; iv.  42,  3 (Tvasliteva  vised 
hhuvandni  vidvdn );  x.  110,  9 (yah  ime  dyuvdprithivl  janitri  rupair 
apimsad  hhuvandni  vised).  The  Yaj.  S.  xxix.  9,  says:  Tvashtd  viraih 
devaldmafii  (comp.  R.Y.  iii.  4,  9,  quoted  above)  jajdna  Tcashtur  arvu 
jdyate  dsur  asvah  | Tvashtedairi  visvam  Ihuvanam  jajdna  \ “ Tvashtri 
has  generated  a strong  man,  a lover  of  the  gods.  From  Tvashtri  is  pro- 
duced a swift  horse.  Tvashtri  has  created  the  whole  world.”  He 
bestows  long  life,  lt.Y.  x.  18,  6 (iha  Tvashtd  sujanimd  sajoshdh  dlrgham 
dyuh  karati jivase  vah) ; A.Y.  vi.  78,  3 (Tvashtd  sahasram  dyumshi  dir- 
gham  diyur  karotu  vdm).  He  puts  speed  into  the  legs  of  a horse,  Vaj.  S. 
ix.  8 = A.Y.  vi.  92,  1 (a  te  Tvashtd  patsu  javarh  dadhatu).  In  ii.  23, 
17,  he  is  said  to  be  skilled  in  all  Sama-texts  and  to  have  created 
Brahmanaspati  above  all  creatures  (visvebhyo  hi  tva  bhuvanebhyas  pari 
Tvashtd  janat  sumnah  sumnah  kavih),  and  is  said,  along  with  heaven 
and  earth,  the  waters,  and  the  Bhrigus,  to  have  generated  Agni,  x.  2, 
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7 ; x.  46,  9 ( Dyuva  'jzm  Agnim  privithl  janishtdm  upas  Tvashta  Bhri - 
gavo  yarn  sahobhih );  compare  i.  95,  2.352  He  is  master  of  the  universe 
{bhuvanasya  sakshani),  ii.  31,  4;  a first-born  protector  and  leader,  ix. 
5,  9 ( Tvashtaram  agrajam  gopdm  puroyavanam  a huve );  compare  i.  13, 
10.  He  is  a companion  of  the  Angirases,  x.  70,  9 [rjad  Angirasam 
abhavah  sachdbhuh),  and  knows  the  region  of  the  gods  (devanum  puthah 
upa,  pra  vidvan  usan  yakshi).  He  is  supplicated  to  nourish  the  wor- 
shipper c.nd  protect  his  sacrifice.  Ho  is  dravinodas,  the  bestower  of  bless- 
ings, and  suratna,  possessed  of  abundant  wealth,  x.  70,  9,  and  x.  92, 
1 1 ; and  is  asked,  like  other  gods,  to  take  pleasure  in  the  hymns  of  his 
worshippers,  and  to  grant  them  riches,  vii.  34,  21  f.  ( prati  nah  stomaih 
Tvashta  jusheta  | Tvashta  sudatro  vi  dadhatu  rdyah ). 

Tvashtri  is  in  several  passages  connected  with  the  Ribhus,  who,  like 
him,  are  celebrated  as  skilful  workmen  (see  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s 
Lexicon,  s.v.),  who  fashioned  Tndra’s  chariot  and  horses,  made  their  own 
parents  young,  etc.,  i.  Ill,  1 ( takshan  ratham  suvritam  vidmana  ’pasas 
takshan  hart  Indravuhu  vrishanvasu  \ takshan  pitribhydm  Ribhavo 
yuvad  vayah),  i.  161,  7 ; iv.  33,  3 ; iv.  35,  5 ; iv.  36,  3 ; and  are  spoken 
of  by  Sayana  (on  i.  20,  6)  as  Tvashtri’s  pupils  ( takshana-vydpdra - 
kusalasya  Tvashtuh  sishyuh  Ribhavah).  These  Ribhus  are  said  to  have 
made  into  four  a single  new  sacrificial  cup  which  Tvashtri  had  formed 
(i.  20,  6.  uta  tyarn  chamasam  navam  Tv  ash  fur  devasya  nishkrilam  | 
akartta  chaturah  punah  | i.  110,  3).  This  exhibition  of  skill  is  said  to 
have  been  performed  by  command  of  the  gods,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
promise  that  its  accomplishment  should  be  rewarded  by  their  exalt- 
ation to  divine  honours,,  i.  161,  1-5,  (verse  2,  yadi  eva  karishyatha 
sakafii  dev  air  yajniydso  bhavishyatha).  Tvashtri  is  in  this  passage  re- 
presented as  becoming  ashamed  and  hiding  himself  among  the  goddesses 
when  he  saw  this  alteration  of  his  work,  verse  4 ( yada  ’ vdkhyat  cha- 
masdn  chaturah  krildn  ad  it  Tvashta  gndsu  antar  ni  dnaje),  and  as  resent- 
ing this  change  in  his  own  manufacture  as  a slight  to  himself,  and  as 
having  in  consequence  sought  to  slay  his  rivals,  verse  5 ( handma  enun 
iti  Tvashta  yad  abravit  chamasam,  ye  devapdnam  anindishuh).  In  another 
place  (iv.  33,  5,  6),  on  the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  applauded 

352  Who  is  the  being  who  claims,  in  x.  125,  1 f.  to  sustain  Tvashtri  and  other  gods 
( aham  somam  uhanasam  bibharmi  ahaih  Tvashtaram)  ? 
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their  design,  and  admired  the  brilliant  results  of  their  skill  ( vibhruja - 
mandrils  chamasdn  ahd  iva  avenat  Tvashtd  chaturo  dadriSvan).353 

In  x.  66,  10,  the  Ribhus  are  spoken  of  as  the  supporters  of  the  sky 
[dhartdro  divah  Ribliavah  suhastah). 

In  ii.  1,  5,  Agni  is  identified  with  Tvashtri,  as  he  is  also,  however, 
with  many  other  gods  in  other  verses  of  the  same  hymn.  In  i.  95,  5, 
Agni  appears  to  be  designated  by  the  word  Tvashtri.  In  vi.  47,  19, 
where  Tvashtri  is  spoken  of  as  yoking  his  horses  and  shining  resplen- 
dently  ( yunjdno  haritd  rathe  bhuri  Tvashteha  rdjati ),  the  commentator 
supposes  that  Indra  is  referred  to.364 

(2)  Tvashtri' s daughter  and  her  wedding. 

In  x.  17,  1 f.  Tvashtri  is  said  to  have  given  his  daughter  Saranyu  in 
marriage  to  Vivasvat:  “Tvashtd  duhitre  vahatum  krinoti  ” iti  idarh  vis- 
vam  bhuvanam  sameti  | Tamasya  mdtd  paryuhyamand  mahojdyd  Vivas- 
vato  nandsa  \ apdguhann  amritdm  martysbhyah  kritvi  savarn&m  adadur 
Vivasvate  | utdsvindv  dbharad  yat  tad  dsid  ajahud  u dvu  mithund  Saran- 
yuh  | “ Tvashtri  makes  a wedding  for  his  daughter.  (Hearing)  this 
the  whole  world  assembles.  The  mother  of  Yama,  the  wedded  wife  of 
the  great  Yivasvat,  disappeared.  2.  They  concealed  the  immortal 
(hride)  from  mortals.  Making  (another)  of  like  appearance,  they  gave 
her  to  Yivasvat.  Saranyu  bore  the  two  Alvins,  and  when  she  had 
done  so,  she  deserted  the  two  twins.”  These  two  verses  are  quoted  in 
the  Nirukta,  xii.  10  f.,  where  the  following  illustrative  story  is  told  : 
Tatra  itihdsam  dchakshate  | Tvashtri  Saranyur  Vivasvatah  Adityud 
yamau  mitliunau  janaydnehakura  \ sd  savarndm  anydm  pratinidhuya 

353  See  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  iii.  30,  pp.  210  f.  of  Professor  Haug’s  translation. 
The  Ribhus  hail  by  their  austere  fervour,  it  is  there  said,  conquered  for  themselves  a 
right  to  partake  in  the  soma  libations  among  the  gods  ( Ribhavo  vai  deveshu  tapasa 
somapitham  abhyajayan ),  which,  however,  they  were  only  allowed  to  do  along  with 
Savitri  (=Tvashtri  P),  to  whom  Prajupati  had  said,  These  are  thy  pupils;  do  thou 
alone  drink  with  them ; tava  vai  ime  antevasas  tvam  eva  ebhih  sampibasva) ; and  with 
Prajapati.  The  gods,  however,  it  is  said,  loathed  these  deified  mortals  on  account  of 
their  human  smell  ( tebhyo  vai  devah  apa  eva  abibhatsanta  manushya-gandhat ; and 
accordingly  placed  two  Dhayyas  (particular  verses)  between  themselves  and  the  Ribhus. 

354  On  the  obscure  passage,  i.  84,  15,  where  the  name  of  Tvashtri  is  mentioned,  the 
reader  may  consult  Wilson’s  translation  and  note,  Professor  Roth’s  explanation  in  his 
Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  49,  and  Professor  Bcnfcy’s  version  in  his  Orient  and 
Occident,  ii.  215  f. 
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asvaih  rupafh  kritva  pradadruva  | sa  Vivasvan  Adityab  asvaih  eva  rupafh 
h'itva  tarn  anusritya  sambabhuva  i tato  'svinau  jajnate  savarnayam 
Manuh  \ “ Saranyu,  the  daughter  of  Tvashtri,  bore  twins  to  Yivasvat, 
the  son  of  Aditi.  She  then  substituted  for  herself  another  female  of 
similar  appearance,  and  fled  in  the  form  of  a mare.  Yivasvat  in  like 
meaner  assumed  the  shape  of  a horse,  and  followed  her.  From  their  in- 
tercourse sprang  two  Asvins,  while  Manu  was  the  offspring  of  Savarna 
(or  the  female  of  like  appearance).”  See  Roth’s  interpretation  of  R.V. 
x.  17,  1 fi.  and  remarks  thereon,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  iv.  124  f. ; and  the  same  writer’s  translation,  in  his  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Nirukta,  p.  161,  of  a passage  of  the  Brihaddevata,  quoted 
by  Sayana  on  R.Y.  vii.  72,  2,  relating  the  same  story  about  Yivasvat 
and  Saranyu  which  is  given  in  the  Hirukta.  That  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows : Abhavad  mitbunam  Tvashtuh  Saranyus  Trisirab  saha  | sa  vai 
Saranyum  prdyaebbat  svayam  eva  Vivasvatc  [ tatah  Saranyvdm  jdte  te 
Yamayamyau  Vivasvaiah  | tav  apy  ubhau  yamav  eva  by  datum  Yamyd 
cha  vai  Yamak  \ Srishtva  bbarttuh  paroJcshaih  tu  Saranyuh  sadrisim 
striyam  | nihsbipya  mithunau  tasyum  asvu  bhuted  pracbaJcrame  | avijna- 
nud  Vivasvdms  tu  tasyum  ajanayad  Manum  | rdjarsbir  dslt  sa  Manur 
Vivasvun  iva  tejasd  \ sa  vijndya  apabrdntdm  Saranyum  utmarupinim  \ 
Tvashtnm  prati  jagdmdsu  vuji  bbutvd  saiahshanah  | Saranyus  tu  Vivas- 
vantain  vijndya  baywrupinam  | maitbundyopaebabrdma  tdm  sa  tattrdru - 
rolia  sab  \ tatas  tayos  tu  vegena  subram  tad  apatad  bhuvi  \ updjighrat 
cha  su  tv  asva  tat  subram  garbba-bdmyayd  j aghrdna-mdtrut  sukram 
tat  bumurau  sambabhuvatuh  | Nusatyas  ebaiva  Dasras  eba  yau  stutdv 
asvindv  api  | “ Tvashtri  had  twin  children,  (a  daughter)  Saranyu,  and 
(a  son)  Trisiras.  He  gave  Saranyu  in  marriage  to  Yivasvat,  to  whom 
she  bore  Yama  and  Yarn!,  who  also  were  twins.  Creating  a female 
like  herself  without  her  husband’s  knowledge,  and  making  the  twins 
over  in  charge  to  her,  Saranyu  took  the  form  of  a mare,  and  departed. 
Yivasvat,  in  ignorance,  begot,  on  the  female  who  was  left,  Manu,  a royal 
rishi,  who  resembled  bis  father  in  glory.  But  discovering  that  the 
real  Saranyu,  Tvashtri’s  daughter,  had  gone  away,  Yivasvat  followed 
her  quickly,  taking  the  shape  of  a horse  of  the  same  species  as  she. 
Recognizing  him  in  that  form  she  approached  him  with  the  desire  of 
sexual  connection,  which  he  gratified.  In  their  haste  his  seed  fell 
on  the  ground,  and  she,  being  desirous  of  offspring,  smelled  it  From 
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this  act  sprang  the  two  Kumaras  (youths)  Nasatya  and  Dasra,  who  are 
lauded  as  Asvins  (sprung  from  a horse).” 

In  R.Y.  viii.  26,  21  f.,  as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  144,  Yayu  also  is 
spoken  of  as  Tvashtri’ s son-in-law.  Whether  Yayu’s  wife  was  different 
from  Saranyu,  or'  whether  there  is  a discrepancy  between  this  story 
and  the  one  just  referred  to  about  Yivasvat,  does  not  appear. 

Tvashtri  is  represented  as  having  for  his  most  frequent  attendants  the 
wives  of  the  gods,  i.  22,  9 ( Ague  patnir  ilia,  a valia  devdnum  usatir  upa  | 
Tvashtdrafh  somapltaye)  ; ii.  31,  4;  ii.  36,  3;  vi.  50,  13;  vii.  35,  6; 
x.  64,  10 ; x.  66,  3.  This,  according  to  Professor  Roth,  s.v.,  results 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  wombs  of  females  that  his  creative  action 
is  principally  manifested. 

In  x.  49,  10,  he  is  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  a deity  of  some  import- 
ance, though  inferior  to  Indra,  since  the  latter  is  said  to  place  in  the 
rivers  a lucid  element,  which  even  Tvashtri,  though  a god,  could  not  do 
( aliaih  tad  usu  dlidrayaih  yad  dsu  na  devas  chana  Tvashta  adhurayad 
rusat ). 

(3)  Hostility  of  Indra  and  Tvashtri. 

Indra  is  occasionally  represented  as  in  a state  of  hostility  with 
Tvashtri  and  his  son.355  Thus  in  iii.  48,  4,  it  is  said  that  Indra  over- 
came him,  and  carried  off  his  soma-juice,  which  he  drank  from  the 
cups  ( Tvashtaram  Indro  januslid  ’ hhibhuya  dmushya  somam  apibat  cha- 
mushu),  and  in  iv.  18,  3,  that  the  same  god  drank  off  the  soma  in  his 
house  {Tcashtur  grihe  apibat  somam  Indr  ah).  In  explanation  of  these 
allusions,  the  commentator,  who  in  his  note  on  iii.  48,  4,  calls  Tvashtri 
an  Asura  (Tvashtrinamakam  asuram),  refers  to  the  Taittirlya  Sanhita,  ii. 
4,  12,  1,  where  it  is  related  that  Tvashtri,  whose  son  had  been  slain 
by  Indra,  began  to  perform  a soma-sacrifice  in  the  absence  of  the 
latter,  and  refused,  on  the  ground  of  his  homicide,  to  allow  him  to 
assist  at  the  ceremony ; when  Indra  interrupted  the  celebration,  and 
drank  off  the  soma  by  force  ( Tvashta  hataputro  vindrarh  somam  dharat ) 
tasminn  Indrah  upaltavam  aichhata  | tarn  na  updhvayata  “ putram  me 

355  In  i.  80, 14  (see  above,  p.  96),  it  is  said  that  even  Tvashtri  trembles  at  Indra’s 
wrath  when  he  thunders.  But  this  trait  is  merely  introduced  to  indicate  the  terrific 
grandeur  of  Indra’s  manifestations.  In  Vaj.  Sanh.  xx.  44,  Tvashtri  is  said  to  have 
imparted  vigour  to  Indra  {Tvashta  dadhat  sushmam  Indra ija  vrishne). 
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’ vadhir  ” iti  \ sa  yajna-vesasaih  kritva  prdsahd  somam  apibat  | These 
words  are  repeated  in  ii.  5,  2,  1).  Compare  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  i.  6, 
3,  Off.;  y.  5,  4,  7 ff. ; xii.  7,  1,  1 ; xii.  8,  3,  1 ff. 

The  son  of  Tvashtri  is  mentioned  in  two  passages  of  the  Big-veda. 
In  x.  8,  8,  it  is  said : Sa  pitrydni  dyudhdni  vidvdn  ’indreshitah  Aptyo 
abhy  ayudhyat  | trislrshdnam  saptarasmim  jaglianvun  Tvdshtrasya  chin 
mh  sasrije  Trito  yah  | 9.  Bhuri  id  Indrah  udinakshantam  ojo  avdbhinat 
satpatir  manyamdnam  \ Tvdshtrasya  chid  Visvarupasya  gondm  acha- 
krdnas  trim  sirshd  para  vark  | “ This  Trita  Aptya,  knowing  his 
paternal  weapons,  and  impelled  by  Indra,  fought  against  the  three- 
headed and  seven-rayed  (monster),  and  slaying  him,  he  carried  off  the 
cows  even  of  the  son  of  Tvashtri.  9.  Indra,  the  lord  of  the  good, 
pierced  this  arrogant  being,  who  boasted  of  his  great  force  ; seizing  the 
cows,  he  struck  off  the  three  heads  even  of  Visvarupa  the  son  of 
Tvashtri  (or  of  the  omniform  son  of  Tvashtri).”  (Compare  ii.  11,  19). 
A loud-shouting  monster  with  three  heads  and  six  eyes,  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  son  of  Tvashtri,  is  also  mentioned  in  x.  99,  6,  as  having 
been  overcome  by  Indra  or  Trita  ( sa  id  dasaih  tuviravain  patir  dan 
shalaksham  trislrshdnam  damanyat  | asya  Trito  nu  ojasd  vridhuno  vipd 
vardham  ayoagraya  han). 

Visvarupa  is  frequently  mentioned  in  later  works. 

According  to  the  Taittiriya  Sanhita,  ii.  5,  1,  1 ff.,  he  was  the  priest 
of  the  gods,  while  he  was  sister’s  son  (no  further  genealogy  is  given) 
of  the  Asuras.358  He  had  three  heads,  called  respectively  the  soma- 

356  I subjoin  a passage  from  the  same  Sanbita,  vi.  4,  10,  1 (p.  49  of  India  Office 
MS.,  No.  1702),  relating  to  the  gods  and  Asuras,  their  original  equality  in  good- 
ness and  power,  and  their  respective  priests.  Brihaspatir  devanam  purohitah 
asit  sandamarkav  asurdnam  \ brahmanvanto  devah  asan  brahmanvanto  ’surah  \ te 
’ nyonyaih  nasaknuvann  abhibhavitum  | te  devah  sandamarkav  uphmantrayanta  | 
tav  abrutam  “ varam  vrinavahai  grahav  eva  nav  atrdpi  grihyetam"  iti  \ tabby  dm 
etau  sukramanthindv  agrihnan  | tato  devah.  devah  abhavan  para  'surah  \ yasyaivam 
vidushah  sukramanthinau  grihyete  bhavaty  atmand  para  asya  bhrdtrivyo  bhavati  | 
tau  devah  apanudya  atmana  Indray djuhmuh  | ityadi  | “ Brihaspati  was  the  priest  of 
the  gods,  S'anda  and  Marka  the  priests  of  the  Asuras.  The  gods  were  devout 
and  so  were  the  Asuras.  Neither  could  overcome  the  other.  The  gods  invited 
S’anda  and  Marka,  who  said,  ‘Let  us  ask  a favour;  let  draughts  also  be  offered 
to  us.’  The  gods,  in  consequence,  allowed  to  them  the  s’ukra  and  manthin  draughts, 
and  by  doing  so  became  gods,  and  the  Asuras  were  worsted.  The  man  who  knows 
this  and  acts  accordingly  prospers  himself  and  his  enemy  succumbs.  The  gods 
sent  away  S'anda  and  Marka  and  offered  up  themselves  to  Indra.”  Compare  the 
S'at.  Br.  iv.  2,  1 , 4 ff.  According  to  the  Kathaka  25,  7,  quoted  in  Indische  Studicn 
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drinker,  the  wine-drinker,  and  the  food-eater.  He  declared  in  public 
that  the  sacrifices  should  be  shared  by  the  gods  only,  while  he  privately 
recommended  that  they  should  be  offered  to  the  Asuras.  For,  as  the 
author  of  the  Brahmana  remarks,  it  is  customary  for  people  in  public 
to  promise  every  one  a share,  whereas  it  is  only  those  to  whom  the 
promise  is  privately  made  who  obtain  its  fulfilment.  Indra  was 
alarmed  lest  his  dominion  should  by  this  procedure  of  Visvarupa  be 
overturned,  and  he  accordingly  smote  off  his  heads  with  a thunderbolt. 
The  three  heads  were  turned  into  birds,  the  one  called  Soma-drinker 
became  a Kapinjala  (or  Francoline  partridge),  the  Wine-drinker  a 
Kalavinka  (or  sparrow),  and  the  Food-eater  a Tittiri  (or  partridge),  etc. 
( Visvarupo  vai  Tvushtrah  purohito  devunum  usit  svasriyo  ’ surunum  \ 
tasya  trini  slrshdny  usan  somapdnam  surdpdmam  annddanam  \ sa  prat- 
yaksham  devebhyo  bhdyam  avadat  paroksham  asurebhyah  \ sarvasmai 
pratyaksham  bhdyam  vadanti  | yasmai  eva  paroksham  vadanti  tasya 
bhugah  uditah  \ tasmdd  Indro  ’ bibhed  idrih  vai  rushtram  parydvarttayati 
iti  tasya  vajram  dddya  slrshdny  achhinat  | yat  somapdnam  uslt  sa  kapin- 
jalo  ’ bhavat  | yat  surdpunam  sa  kalavinkah  \ yad  annddanam  sa  tittirih). 
The  S'atapatha  Brahmana  tells  the  story  in  some  respects  at  greater 
length,  i.  6,  3,  1 ff. : Tvashtur  ha  vai puttras  trisirshuh  shadakshah  usa  | 
tasya  trlny  eva  mukhdny  dsus  tad  yad  evamrupah  usa  tasmdd  Visvarupo 
numa  \ 2.  Tasya  somapdnam  eva  ekam  mukliam  dsa  | surdpunam  ekam  \ 
anyasmai  asanuya  ekam  \ tam  Indro  didvesha  tasya  tuni  slrshuni  pra- 
chichlieda  | 3.  Sa  yat  somapdnam  usa  tatah  kapinjalah  samabhavat  | 
tasmdt  sa  babhrukali  iva  babhrur  iva  hi  somo  rdju  j 4.  Atha  yat  suru- 
pdnam  dsa  tatah  kalavinkah  samabhavat  | so  ’ bhimudyatkah  iva  vadati  \ 
abhimudyann  iva  hi  surum  pitva  vadati  | 5.  Atha  yad  anyasmai  asanuya 
dsa  tatas  tittirih  samabhavat  | tasmdt  sa  visvarupatamah  iva  | santy  eva 
ghritastokdh  iva  tvad  madhustokuh  iva  tvat  parneshv  uschutitdh  \ evaiii- 
rupam  hi  sa  tena  asanam  avayat  | 6.  Sa  Tvashtd  chukrodha  “ kuvin  me 
putram  avadhld  ” iti  so  ’pendram  eva  somam  djahre  J sa  yathu  ’ yarn 
somah  prasutah  evam  apendrah  eva  dsa  | 7.  Indro  ha  vai  ikshdnchakre 

iii.  467  (compare  Asv.  STauta  Sutras,  i.  4,  9),  the  gods  had  four  hotri  priests, 
Bhupati,  Bhuvanapati,  Bhutanampati,  and  Bhuta,  of  whom  the  first  three  died  from 
discharging  their  duty,  when  the  fourth  became  afraid  and  fled,  etc.  Professor  Weber 
compares  the  story’,  about  Agni,  quoted  above,  p.  203,  from  the  Taitt.  S.  On  the 
original  equality  of  the  gods  and  Asuras  see  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  51  ff.,  and 
note  22,  p,  15,  above. 
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<lidam  vai  md  somud  antaryanti  ” iti  \ sa  yatha  baliydn  aballyasah  evam 
anupahutah  eva  yo  dronalcala.se  sulcrah  dsa  tarn  bhakshaydnchakdra  | sa  ha 
enarh  jihirhsa  | so  ’ sya  visvann  eva  prdnebhyo  dudrdva  mulchdd  ha  eva  asya 
atha  sarvebhyo  ’nyebhyah prdncbhyah  | 8.  Sa  Tvashtd  chukrodha  “leuvid me 
’ nupahutah  somam  abhalcshad”  iti  \ sa  svayam  eva  yajnavesasam  chahre  \ 
sa  yo  dronalcalase  sulcrah  parisislitah  dsa  tam  pravarttaydncliakara 
“ Indra-satrur  vardhasva ” iti  . — | 10.  Atha  yad  abravld  Indra-satrur 
vardhasva  ” iti  tasmdd  u ha  enam  Indrah  eva  jaghdna  \ atha  yad  ha 
sasvad  avakshad  “ Indrasya  satrur  vardhasva  ” iti  sasvad  u ha  sa  eva 
Indram  ahanishyat  \ “ Tvashtri  had  a son  with  three  heads  and  six 
eyes,  who  had  three  mouths;  and  hence  was  called  Visvarupa  (Omni- 
form).  2.  One  of  his  mouths  was  the  Soma-drinker,  the  second  the 
"Wine-drinker,  and  the  third  was  destined  for  consuming  other  things. 
Indra  hated  this  Yisvarupa,  and  cut  olf  his  three  heads.  3.  From  the 
Soma-drinker  sprang  a Kapinjala  (Francoline  partridge) ; and  hence 
this  bird  is  brown,  because  king  Soma  is  of  that  colour.  4.  From  the 
Wine-drinker  sprang  a Ivalavinka  (sparrow) ; and  in  consequence  this 
bird  utters  sounds  like  a drunkard,  just  as  a person  does  who  has  druuk 
wine.  5.  From  the  third  mouth  sprang  a Tittiri  (common  partridge), 
which  in  consequence  has  the  greatest  variety  of  colours,  for  drops  of 
ghee  and  of  honey  seem  to  be  sprinkled  in  different  places  on  its  wings : 
for  by  this  mouth  he  (Yisvarupa)  received  such  sorts  of  food.  6. 
Tvashtri  was  incensed ; and  saying  “ He  has  killed  my  son,”  he  offered 
a libation  of  soma  to  the  gods,  excluding  Indra.  7.  Indra  perceived 
that  he  was  excluded  from  partaking  the  soma,  and  as  a stronger  acts 
towards  a weaker  being,  he  without  invitation  drank  off  the  purified 
soma  in  the  vessel.  But  it  affected  him  injuriously  ; it  issued  from  his 
mouth  and  then  from  all  the  other  outlets  of  his  body.  8.  Tvashtri  was 
angry  that  Indra  had  drunk  the  soma  without  invitation;  and  himself 
broke  off  the  sacrifice,  employing  the  soma  which  was  left  in  the  vessel 
(in  another  rite)  using  the  formula  ‘Thou  of  whom  Indra  is  the  enemy, 
flourish ! ’ 10.  As  he  used  the  words  accented  so  as  to  produce  this 

sense,  Indra  slew  him.  Had  he  said  ‘ Flourish,  enemy  of  Indra,’  he 
would  have  slain  Indra,  instead  of  Indra  slaying  him.” 

The  version  of  the  same  legend  from  the  Kathaka,  12,  10,  in  Indische 
Studien,  iii.  464,  gives  some  other  particulars ; Indra  was  afraid  that 
Yisvarupa  was  going  to  become  everything  (“  all  this”:  sa  Indro  'man- 
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yata  “ ay  am  vdva  idarn  bhavisliyati),  and  he  accordingly  prevailed  on  a 
carpenter  to  run  and  cut  off  his  heads,  which  the  artizan  accordingly  did 
with  his  axe  (sa  tahslidnam  tishthantam  abravid  “ ddhava  asya  imdni 
klrshdni  chhindhi”  | tasya  takshd  upadrutya  parasund  slrshdny  achhinat). 

Compare  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  i.  6,  3,  1 ff.  ; v.  5,  4,  2 If. ; and 
the  Hahabharata,  Udyoga  Parva,  228  ff. 

In  the  Harkandeya  Purana,  section  77,  Tvashtri  is  identified  with 
Visvakarman  and  Prajapati.  Compare  verses  1,  10,  15,  16,  34,  36, 
38,  and  41.  Professor  Weber  (Omina  und  Portenta,  p.  391  f.)  refers 
to  a passage  of  the  Adbhutadhyaya  of  the  Kausika  Sutras,  where 
Tvashtri  is  identified  with  Savitri  and  Prajapati. 
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SECTION  XY. 

THE  AS'VINS. 

( 1 ) The  character  and  parentage  of  the  Asvins,  their  relations  to  Suryd, 
their  attributes  and  accompaniments. 

The  Asvins  seem  to  have  been  a puzzle  even  to  the  oldest  Indian 
commentators.  Yaska  thus  refers  to  them  in  the  Nirukta,  xii.  1 : 

Atha  ato  dyusthdndh  devatdh  \ tdsdm  Asvinau  prathamdgdminau 
bhavatah  \ Asvinau  yad  vyasnuvdte  sarvaih  rasena  anyo  jyotishd  anyah  | 
liAsvair  asvindv ” ity  Aurnabhdvah  j tat  kuv  Asvinau  | “ Dydvdprithi- 
vydv  ” ity  eke  \ “ ahordtrdv  ” ity  eke  | “ Surydchandramasuv  ” ity  eke  | 
“ rujdnau  punyakrituv”  ity  aitihdsikdh  | tayoh  kdlah  urddham  urdh- 
vardtrdt  prakdSlbhdvasya  anuvishhtambham  anu  ) tamobhdgo  hi  ma- 
dhyamo  jyotirbhug ah  ddityah  \ 5.  Tayoh  kulah  suryodayaparyantah  \ 

“ Next  in  order  are  the  deities  whose  sphere  is  the  heaven ; of  these 
the  Alvins  are  the  first  to  arrive.  They  are  called  Asvins  because 
they  pervade  ( vyasnuvdte ) everything,  the  one  with  moisture,  the  other 
with  light.  Aurnabhava  says  they  are  called  Asvins,  from  the  horses 
(i asvaih , on  which  they  ride).  Who,  then,  are  these  Asvins  ? ‘Heaven 
and  Earth,’  357  say  some ; ‘ Day  and  Night,’  say  others ; ‘ The  Sun  and 
Moon,’  say  others  ; ‘ Two  kings,  performers  of  holy  acts,’  say  the 
legendary  writers.  Their  time  is  subsequent  to  midnight,  whilst  the 
manifestation  of  light  is  delayed ; [and  ends  with  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  ibid.  xii.  5].  The  dark  portion  [of  this  time]  denotes  the  inter- 
mediate (god  = Indra?),  the  light  portion  Aditya  (the  Sun).”358 

357  Compare  S.  P.  Br.  iv.  1,  5,  16,  Atha  yad  “Asvinau  ” iti  ime  ha  vai  dyavd- 
prithivi  pratyaksham  asvinau  \ ime  hi  idaih  sarvam  asnmdtdm  | “ The  Heaven  and 
Earth  are  manifestly  the  As'vins,  for  they  (Heaven  and  Earth)  have  pervaded  every- 
thing.” 

3SS  See  the  different  interpretation  given  by  Professor  Goldstiickcr,  at  the  close  of 
this  section.  The  words  arc  obscure. 
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Professor  Roth,  on  the  strength  of  this  passage,  considers  that 
Yaska  identifies  the  two  Asvins  with  Indra  and  the  Sun  (Illustrations 
of  Nirukta,  p.  159).339 

In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  425,  the  same 
author  thus  speaks  of  these  gods : “ The  two  Asvins,  though,  like  the 
ancient  interpreters  of  the  Veda,  we  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the 
conception  of  their  character,  hold,  nevertheless,  a perfectly  distinct 
position  in  the  entire  body  of  the  Vedic  deities  of  light.  They  are  the 
earliest  bringers  of  light  in  the  morning  sky,  who  in  their  chariot 
hasten  onward  before  the  dawn,  and  prepare  the  way  for  her.” 360 

In  a passage  of  the  R.V.,  x.  17,  2 (quoted  above  in  the  section  on 
Tvashtri,  p.  227),  the  Asvins  are  represented  as  the  twin  sons  of  Vi- 
vasvat  and  Saranyu.  They  are  also  called  the  sons  of  the  sky  {divo 
naputd)  in  R.V.  i.  182,  1 ; i.  184,  1 ;3G1  x.  61,  4 ; and  in  i.  46,  2, 
sindhumdtaru,  the  offspring  of  the  Ocean  362  (whether  aerial  or  terres- 
trial). 

The  Taitt.  S.  vii.  2,  7,  2,  says  that  the  Asvins  are  the  youngest  of 
the  gods  ( asvinau  vai  dcvdndm  anujdvarau). 

In  i.  180,  2,  the  sister  of  the  Asvins  is  mentioned,  by  whom  the 
commentator  naturally  understands  Ushas  ( svasristhdnlyd  svayamsdrini 
vd  ushdh).  In  vii.  71,  1,  and  elsewhere  (see  above,  p.  188,  191), 
Ushas  is  called  the  sister  of  Night,  whilst  in  i.  123,  5,  she  is  said 
to  be  the  sister  of  Bhaga  and  Varuna. 

The  Asvins  are  in  many  parts  of  the  llig-veda  connected  with 
Surya,  the  youthful  daughter  of  the  sun  (called  also  Urjani  in  one 

369  R.Y.  i.  181,  4,  is,  according  to  Rcth,  quoted  by  Yaska  in  illustration  of  his 
view  : “ Born  here  and  there  these  two  have  striven  forward  (?)  with  spotless  bodies 
according  to  their  respective  characters.  One  of  you,  a conqueror  and  a sage,  [is  the 
• son]  of  the  strong  one  (?) ; the  other  is  born  onward,  the  son  of  the  sky  ” ( ihehajatd 
samavavasTtam  arepasa  tanvd  ndmabhih  svaih  | jishnur  vam  anyah  sumakhasya 
surir  divo  anyah  subhagah  putrah  uhe).  Compare  Roth’s  transl.  in  Illustrations  of 
Nirukta,  p.  159. 

360  For  some  speculations  of  Professor  Miiller  and  Weber,  on  the  As'vins,  see  the 
lectures  of  the  former,  2nd  series,  p.  489  f.,  and  the  Indische  Studien  of  the  latter, 
vol.  v.  p.  234. 

361  In  i.  181 , 4,  only  one  of  them  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  sky.  See  note  369,  above. 

362  On  this  the  commentator  remarks  that,  although  it  is  the  Sun  and  Moon  that 
are  sprung  from  the  sea,  yet  the  same  epithet  applies  equally  to  the  As’vins  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  are  identical  with  the  former  ( yadyapi  surya-chandramasdv  ova 
samadrajau  tathcipy  Asvinoh  keshanchit  mate  tadrupatvat  tathatvam ). 
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place,  i.  119,  2,  as  Sayana  understands  it,  suryasya  duhitu ),363  who  is 
represented  as  having,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  friends,  chosen  them 
for  her  two  husbands,  i.  119,  5 (d  vdm  patitvam  salchydya  jaymushi 
yoshd  ’vrinita  jenyd  yuvdm  pati) ; iv.  43,  6 (tad  u shu  vdm  ajiraih  cheti 
ydnam  yena  pati  lhavathah  Suryuydh ) ; vii.  69,  3 (pi  vam  ratlxo  vadhvd 
yudamdnah  antdn  divo  ladhate  varttanibhydm ) ; x.  39,  11,  na  tarn 
rdjandv  A elite  kutas  chana  na  amhah  asnoti  duritam  nakir  bhayam  | yarn 
Asvina  suhavd  rudravarttani  purorathaih  krinuthah  patnyd  saha  | 
“ Neither  distress,  nor  calamity,  nor  fear  from  auy  quarter  assails  the 
man  whom  ye  Asvins,  along  with  [your]  wife,  cause  to  lead  the  van 
in  his  car;”  364  and  as  loving  to  ascend  their  chariot,  i.  34,  5 ; i.  116, 
17;  i.  117,  13  (yuvo  rathafn  duhita  suryasya  saha  sriya  Ndsatyd 
’vrinita) ; i.  118,  5 (a  vdm  ratham  yuvatis  tishlhad  atra  jushtvi  nara 
duhita  Suryasya)  ; iv.  43,  2 ; v.  73,  5 (a  yad  vain  Suryd  ratham 
tishthat,  etc.);  vi.  63,  5 f.  ; vii.  68,  3;  vii.  69,  4;  viii.  8,  10;  viii. 
22,  1 ; viii.  29,  8.365 

E.V.  i.  116,  17,  is  as  follows:  a vam  ratham  duhita  suryasya  kdr- 
shmevutishthad  arvatd  jayanti  \ visve  devdh  anv  amanyanta  hridbhih 
“ sam  sriyu  Ndsatyd  sacliethe ” | “The  daughter  of  the  sun  stood 
upon  your  chariot,  attaining  first  the  goal,  as  if  with  a race  horse. 
All  the  gods  regarded  this  with  approbation  in  their  hearts  (exclaiming) 
* Ye,  o Nasatyas,  associate  yourselves  with  good  fortune.’  ” On  this 
passage  Sayana  remarks  as  follows  : Savita  sva-duhitaram  Surydkhyam 
Somdya  rdjne  pradatum  aichhat  \ turn  Surydm  sarve  devdh  varaydmasuh  \ 
te  anyonyam  uchur  “Adityam  avadhiih  leritvd  djiih  dhdvdma  yo  asmdkam 
•ujjeshyati  tasya  iyam  bhmishyati ” iti  \ tatra  Asvindv  udajayatdm  | sd 
cha  Suryd  jitavatas  tayoh  ratham  aruroha  | “ atra  Prajdpatir  vat 
somdya  rdjne  duhitaram  pruyachhad  ” ityddikam  brdhmanam  anusandhe- 
yam  | “ Savitri  had  destined  his  daughter  Surya  to  he  the  wife  of  king 
Soma.  But  all  the  gods  were  anxious  to  obtain  her  hand,  and  resolved 
that  the  victor  in  a race  which  they  agreed  to  run,  with  the  sun  for 
their  goal,  should  get  her.  She  was  accordingly  won  by  the  Asvins, 
and  ascended  their  chariot.”  Sayana  goes  on  to  quote  the  commence- 

S63  Professor  Roth, takes  the  word  for  a personification  of  urja,  “ nourishment.” 

364  The  construction  of  the  words  patnyd  saha,  “ with  wife,”  is  not  however  very- 
clear,  as  they  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  wife  of  the  worshipper. 

365  See  also  A.V.  vi.  82,  2. 
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ment  of  the  story,  as  told  in  the  Brahmana.  The  words  agree  with 
those  which  introduce  a reference  to  Surya’ s marriage  to  Soma  in  Ait. 
Br.  iv.  7,  but  the  story  there  told  (of  which  an  abstract  will  be  found 
in  a note  further  on)  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  which  the  com- 
mentator gives  a summary. 

Allusion  is  also  made  to  Surya  in  connection  with  the  Asvins  in 
x.  85,  9,  where,  however,  they  no  longer  appear  as  her  husbands, — a 
fact  which  seems  to  involve  a contradiction  between  the  passages  cited 
above,  and  this:  9.  Somo  vadhuyur  abhavat  Asvind  ’ stum  ubhd  vara  | 
Surydm  yat  patye  samsantlm  manasd  Savitd  ’ dadtit  | 14.  Yad  Asvina 
prichhamdnuv  aydtarh  trichalcrena  vahatum  Suryuyuh  \ visve  devdh  anu 
tad  vdm  ajunan  putrah  pitardv  avrinUa  Pushd  I “ Soma  was  the 
wooer,  the  Asvins  were  the  two  friends  of  the  bridegroom,366  when 
Savitri  gave  to  her  husband  Surya,  consenting  in  her  mind.  14.  When 
ye  came,  Asvins,  to  the  marriage  procession  of  Surya,  to  make  en- 
quiries, all  the  gods  approved,  and  Pushan,367  as  a son,  chose  you 
for  his  parents.” 

The  daughter  of  the  Sun  is  connected  with  the  Soma  plant  in  ix.  1, 
6 ( pundti  te  parisrutam  somam  siiryasya  duhitd  | “The  Daughter  of 
the  Sun  purifies  thy  distilled  soma,”  etc;  and  in  ix.  113,  3,  she  is 
said  to  have  brought  it  after  it  had  been  expanded  by  the  rain  ( var- 
janyavriddham  maids  hath  tarn  suryasya  duhitd  ’’bharat). 

If  we  look  on  Soma  as  the  plant  of  that  name,  the  connection 
between  him  and  Surya  is  not  very  clear ; but  if  Soma  be  taken  for 
the  moon,  as  he  evidently  appears  to  be  in  x.  85,  3 (“  When  they 
crush  the  plant,  he  who  drinks  fancies  that  he  has  drunk  Soma , but 
no  one  tastes  of  him  whom  the  priests  know  to  be  Soma;  ”)368  it  is  not 
unnatural,  from  the  relation  of  the  two  luminaries,  that  he  should 
have  been  regarded  as  son-in-law  of  the  sun. 

The  Asvins  are  described  as  coming  from  afar,  from  the  sky  or  from 
the  lower  air,  and  are  besought  to  allow  no  other  worshippers  to  stop 

366  Compare  A.Y.  xi.  8,  1,  “When  Manyu  brought  his  bride  from  the  house  o.' 
Sankalpa,  who  were  the  bridegroom's  friends  ? ’’  etc.  (yad  Manyur  jayam  dvahat 
Sankalpasya  griluid  adhi  | he  asan  javydh  he  varah  kali  u dyeshthavaro  ’bhavat). 

367  Weber  asks  (Ind.  S.  v.  183,  187,)  whether  Pushan  here  is  not  meant  to  desig- 
nate Soma,  the  bridegroom.  In  vi.  58,  4,  the  gods  are  said  to  have  given  Pushan  to 
Surya.  See  above  p.  179. 

363  See  at  the  close  of  the  next  section  on  Soma,  and  Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  v.  179. 
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them,  i.  22,  2 ( divisprisd ) ; i.  44,  5 {d  no  ydtam  divo  achha  prithivydh 

md  vdm  anye  ni  yaman  devayantah ) ; viii.  5,  30  {tena  no  vajimvasu 

pardvatas  chid  dgatam ) ; viii.  8,  3,  4,  7 (4.  ^4  no  yatam  divas  pari 
antarikshdt ) ; viii.  9,  2 ; viii.  10,  1 ; viii.  26,  17  ; or  as  being  in,  or  arriv- 
ing from,  different  unknown  quarters,  whether  above  or  below,  far  or 
near,  and  among  different  races  of  men,  i.  184,  1 ; v.  73,  1 {pad  adya  sthak 
pardvati  yad  arvdvati ) ; v.  74,  10  {asvind  yad  ha  harhi  chit  susruydtam 
imam  havam) ; vii.  70,  3;  vii.  72,  5 {u  paschatud  ndsatyd  d purastdd  a 

asvind  ydtam  adharad  udaktdt  \ d visvatah ) ; viii.  10,  5 {yad  adya 

asvindv  apdg  yat  prdk  stho  vajimvasu  \ yad  Druhyavi  Anavi  Turvase 
Tadau  have  vdm  atha  md  dgatam) ; viii.  62,  5.  Sometimes  the  wor- 
shipper enquires  after  their  locality,  v.  74,  2,  3 ; vi.  63,  1 ; viii.  62,  4 
{Jcuha  sthah  lcuha  jagmathuh  kuha  syeneva  petathuh).  In  one  place 
(viii.  8,  23,)  they  are  said  to  have  three  stations  {trini  padani  Asvinor 
avih  santi  guhu  parah).  The  time  of  their  appearance  is  properly  the 
early  dawn,  when  they  yoke  their  horses  to  their  car  and  descend  to 
earth  to  receive  the  adorations  and  offerings  of  their  votaries,  i.  22,  1 
{prdtaryujd  vi  bodhaydsvinau ) ; i.  184,  1;  iv.  45,  2;  vii.  67,  2;  vii. 
69,  5;  vii.  71,  1-3  ; vii.  72,  4;  vii.  73,  1 ; viii.  5,  1,  2 ; viii.  9,  17 ; 
x.  39,  12;  x.  40,  1,  3 ; x.  41,  1,  2;  x.  61,  4).  I cite  a few  of  these 
texts : vii.  67,  2.  Asochi  Agnih  samidhdno  asme  upo  adrisran  tamasak 
chid  antdh  \ acheti  ketur  ushashah  purastdt  kriye  divo  duhitur  jdyamd- 
nah  | 3.  Alhi  vum  nunam  asvind  suhotd  stomaih  sishakti  ndsatyd  vivak- 
vdn  j “Agni,  being  kindled,  has  shone  upon  us;  even  the  remotest 
ends  of  the  darkness  have  been  seen ; the  light  in  front  of  Ushas,  the 
daughter  of  the  sky,  has  been  perceived,  springing  up  for  the  illumi- 
nation (of  all  things).  3.  Now,  Asvins,  the  priest  invokes  you  with 
his  hymns,”  etc. 

viii.  5,  1.  Durdd  iheva  yat  sail  arunapsur  asisvitat  | vi  bhdnuiii 
visvadhu  ’ tanat  | 2.  Nrivad  dasru  manoyuja  rathena  prithupajasd  | 
sachethe  Asvind  Ushasam  | “When  the  rosy-hued  Dawn,  though  far 
away,  gleams  as  if  she  were  near  at  hand,  she  spreads  the  light  in  all 
directions.  2.  Ye,  wonder-working  Asvins,  like  men,  follow  after 
Ushas  in  your  car  which  is  yoked  by  your  will,  and  shines  afar.” 

viii.  9,  17.  Pra  bodhaya  Ushah  Asvind  | “Wake,  o great  and  divine 
Ushas,  the  Asvins,”  etc. 

X.  39,  12.  A tena  ydtam  manaso  javiyasd  ratham  yam  vdm  Ribhavas 
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chakrur  Asvind  | yasya  yoge  duhitd  jdyate  Divah  ubhe  ahanl  sudine 
vivasvatah  | “ Come,  Asvins,  with  that  car  swifter  than  thought  which 
the  Itibhus  fashioned  for  you,  at  the  yoking  of  which  the  daughter  of 
the  sky  (Ushas)  is  born,  and  day  and  night  become  propitious  to  the 
worshipper.” 

x.  61,  4.  Krishnu  yad  goshu  arunlshu  sidad  Divo  napdtdv  Asvind  huve 
vdm  | “ When  the  dark  [night]  stands  among  the  tawny  cows  (rays 
of  dawn),  I invoke  you,  Asvins,  sons  of  the  Sky.” 

In  i.  34,  10,  Savitri  is  said  to  set  their  shining  car  in  motion  before 
the  dawn  ( yuvor  hi  purvaih  Savitd  ushaso  ratham  ritdya  chitram 
ghritavantam  ishyati ). 

[n  other  passages  their  time  is  not  so  well  defined.  Thus,  in  i.  157, 
1,  it  ig  said  : abodhi  Agnir  jmah  udeti  suryo  vi  Ushds  chandrd  main  dvo 
archishd  \ ayulcshdtdm  asvind  ydtave  ratham  prusuvid  devah  Savitd  jagat 
prithak  | “ Agni  has  awoke ; the  sun  rises  from  the  earth ; the  great 
and  bright  Ushas  has  dawned  with  her  light;  the  Asvins  have  yoked 
their  car  to  go ; the  divine  Savitri  has  enlivened  every  part  of  the 
world,”  where  both  the  break  of  dawn  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Asvins  appear  to  be  made  simultaneous  with  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  vii.  72,  4 : vi  cha  id  uchhanti  aSvind  ushasah 
pra  vdm  brahmdni  lcdravo  bharante  | urdlwam  bhdnum  Savitd  devo  asred 
brihad  agnayah  samidhd  jar  ante  | “The  Dawns  break,  Asvins;  poets 
offer  to  you  prayers ; the  divine  Savitri  has  assumed  his  lofty  bril- 
liance ; fires  crackle  mightily,  (fed  by)  fuel.” 

In  v.  76,  3,  the  Asvins  are  invited  to  come  at  different  times,  at 
morning,  mid-day,  and  sunset  ( uta  d ydtam  sangave  prdtar  ahno  madly- 
andine  uditd  suryasya );  and  in  viii.  22,  14,  it  is  similarly  said  that 
they  are  invoked  in  the  evening  as  well  as  at  dawn.  It  need  not, 
however,  surprise  us  that  they  should  be  invited  to  attend  the  different 
ceremonies  of  the  worshippers,  and  therefore  conceived  to  appear  at 
hours  distinct  from  the  supposed  natural  periods  of  their  manifestation . 

It  may  seem  unaccountable  that  two  deities  of  a character  so  little 
defined,  and  so  difficult  to  identify,  as  the  Asvins,  should  have  been 
the  object  of  so  enthusiastic  a worship  as  appears  from  the  numerous 
hymns  dedicated  to  them  in  the  R.V.  to  have  been  paid  to  them  in 
ancient  times.  The  reason  may  have  been  that  they  were  hailed  as 
the  precursors  of  returning  day,  after  the  darkness  and  dangers  of 
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the  night.  In  some  passages  (viii.  35,  16  ff.)  they  are  represented  as 
being,  like  Agni,  the  chasers  away  of  evil  spirits  ( hatarh  rakshdnm) ; 

vii.  73,  4 ( rakshohand ). 

The  Alvins  are  said  to  be  young,  yuvdnd  (vii.  67,  10),  ancient, 
pratnd  (vi.  62,  5),  beautiful,  valgu  (vi.  62,  5 ; vi.  63,  1),  honey-hued, 
madhuvarna  (viii.  26,  6),  lords  of  lustre,  subhas  pati  (viii.  22,  14; 
x.  93,  6),  bright,  subhrd  (vii.  68,  1),  of  a golden  brilliancy,  hiranya- 
pesasd  (viii.  8,  2),  agile,  nritu  (vi.  63,  5),  fleet  as  thought,  manojavasd 
(viii.  22,  16)  swift  as  young  falcons,  syenasya  chij  javasd  nutanena 
ii  gachhatam  (v.  78,  4),  possessing  many  forms,  puru  varpamsi  Asvina 
dadhuna  (i.  117,  9),  wearing  lotus  garlauds,  pushkarasraja  (x.  184, 
2,  and  A.Y.  iii.  22,  4,  S'atap.  Br.  iv.  1,  5,  16),  strong,  sakra  (x. 
24,  4),  mighty,  purusakatamd  (vi.  62,  5),  terrible,  rudra  (v.  75,  3; 
x.  93,  7),  possessed  of  wondrous  powers,  mdyind  or  mdydvind  (vi.  63, 
5 ; x.  24,  4),  and  profouud  in  wisdom,  gambhlrachetasd  (viii.  8,  2). 
They  rush  onward  excitedly,  madachyuta 369  (viii.  22,  16  ; viii.  35,  19), 
and  traverse  a golden,  hiranyavartanl , or  terrible,  rudravartani,  path 
(v.  75,  3 ; viii.  5,  11  ; viii.  8,  1 ; viii.  22,  1,  14;  x.  39,  ll).370 

The  car,  golden,  or  sunlike,  in  all  its  various  parts  and  appur- 
tenances, wheels,  fellies,  axle,  pole,  reins,  etc.,  i.  180,  1 ( hiranyaydh 
vdm  pavayah );  iv.  44,  4,  5 ( hiranyayena  rathena );  v.  77,  3 ( hiranyatvah 
rathah) ; viii.  5,  28,  29,  35  ( ratham  hiranyavandhuram  hiranydbhisum 
Asvina  \ a hi  sthdtho  divisprisam  | 29.  hiranyayl  vdm  rabhir  ishd  aksho 
hiranyayah  | ubhd  chakra  hiranyayd)  ; viii.  8,  2 ( rathena  suryatvachd)  ; 

viii.  22,  9,  on  which  they  ride,  flying  as  on  bird’s  wings,  i.  183,  1 
( yenopaydthah  sukrito  duronaih  tridhatund  patatho  vir  na  parnaih),  was 
formed  by  the  Ribhus,  x.  39,  12  (see  above,  p.  238),  and  is  singular  in 
its  formation,  being  three-wheeled  ( trichakra ),  and  triple  in  some 

869  Professor  Roth,  s.v.,  renders  this  epithet  by  “ moving  in  excitement,”  etc.,  and 
Professor  Muller,  Trans,  of  R.V.  i.  p.  118,  translates  it,  when  applied  to  Indra,  his 
horses,  or  the  Alvins,  by  “ furiously  or  wildly  moving  about.” 

3,0  Two  epithets  very  commonly  applied  to  them  are  dasrd  and  nasatya.  The 
former  term  is  explained  by  Sayana  to  signify  destroyers  of  enemies,  or  of  diseases 
(note  on  i.  3,  3),  or  beautiful  (on  viii,  75,  1).  Professor  Roth,  s.v.,  understands  it  to 
signify  wonder-workers.  The  second  word,  nasatya,  is  regarded  by  Sayana,  follow- 
ing one  of  the  etymologies  given  by  Yaska  (vi.  13),  as  equivalent  to  satya,  truthful. 
If  this  is  the  sense,  satya  itself  might  as  well  have  been  used.  In  the  later  literature 
Dasra  and  Nasatya  were  regarded  as  the  separate  names  of  the  two  As'vins.  See 
Muller's  Lectures,  2nd  series,  p.  491. 
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other  parts  of  its  construction,  its  fellies,  supports,  etc.  ( trivrit  f trivan- 
dhura  | trayah  pavayah  \ trayah  sleambhdsah  s/cabhilasah  arabhe),m  i.  34, 
2,  9 ; i.  47,  2 ; i.  118,  1,  2 ; i.  157,  3 ; vii.  71.4;  viii.  74,  8 ; x.  41,  1. 

This  car  moves  lightly  ( raghuvarttani ),  viii.  9,  8,  and  is  swifter  than 
thought  {rnanaso  javlydn  rathah),  i.  117,  2 ; i.  118,  1 ; v.  77,  3 ; vi.  63, 
7;  x.  39,  12,  or  than  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  (nimhhak  chij  javiyasa 
rathena ),  viii.  62,  2.  It  is  decked  with  a thousand  ornaments  and  banners 
(, sahasra-ketu , sahasra-nirnij ),  i.  119,  1 ; viii.  8,  11,14,  and  has  golden 
reins,  viii.  22,  5.  It  is  sometimes  said  to  be  drawn  by  a single  ass,  as  the 
word  rdsabha  372  is,  in  one  place  at  least,  i.  34,  9,  expressly  explained 
by  the  commentator  ( asvaslhdnlyasya  gardabhasya ),373  i 34,  9 ; i.  116,  2 ; 
viii.  74,  7;  but  more  frequently  by  birds,  or  bird-like,  fleet- winged, 
golden-winged,  falcon-like,  swan-like  horses,  i.  46,  3 ( yad  vum  ratho 
vibhish  patat) ; i.  117,  2 ( rathah  svasvah ) ; i.  118,  4 («  vum  syendso 
asvina  vahantu  rathe  yuktdso  dsavah  patangdh)  ■ i.  180,  1 ( suyamdsah 
asvdh);  i.  181,  2 (a  vum  asvdsah  suchayah  ....  vahantu );  iv.  45,  4 
( hamsdso  ye  vum  madh.um.anto  asridho  hiranyaparndh) ; v.  74,  9;  v.  75, 
5 ( vibhis  Chyavdnam  Asvina  ni  ydthah) ; vi.  63,  6,  7 (a  vum  vayah 


371  The  word  vandhura  is  variously  explained  by  Sayana  as  nldabandhanddhdra- 
bhutam  (on  i.  34,  9),  unnatanatarupa-bandhana-lidslitham  (on  i.  47,  2),  veshthitam 
saratheh  sthanam  (on  i.  118,  1),  surathyds'raya-sthdnam  (on  i.  157,  3),  sdrathy- 
adhishthana-sthnnam  (on  vii.  71,  4),  and  trivet.,  thura  as  triphalakasanghatitena  (on 
viii.  74,  8).  The  epithet  would  thus  mean  either  (1)  having  three  perpendicular 
pieces  of  wood,  or  (2)  having  a triple  standing  place  or  seat  for  the  charioteer.  In 
i.  34,  2,  the  chariot  is  said  to  have  three  props  fixed  in  it  to  lay  hold  of  ( trayah 
skambhasah  skabhitasah  arabhe),  which  the  commentator  says  were  meant  to  secure 
the  rider  against  the  fear  of  falling  when  the  chariot  was  moving  rapidly.  This  ex- 
planation would  coincide  with  one  of  the  senses  assigned  to  vandhura.  In  i.  181,  3, 
their  chariot  is  called  sripra-vandhurah,  which,  according  to  the  commentator,  is  = 
vistirna-purobhagah,  “ having  a wide  fore-part.” 

372  See  the  legend  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  p.  270--273  of  Dr.  Haug’s  trans- 
lation. It  is  there  related,  iv.  7-9,  that  at  the  marriage  of  Soma  and  Surya,  the 
gods  ran  a race  to  determine  to  which  of  them  the  asvina  s'astra  should  belong.  The 
Asvius  gained  it,  though  some  other  deities  gained  a share.  Agni  ran  the  race  in  a 
car,  drawn  by  mules  ( asvatcri-ratliena  Jgnir  djirn  adhavat ),  Ushas  in  one  drawn  by 
ruddy  bulls  ( gobhir  arunair  Ushah  ajirn  adhavat ),  Indra  in  one  drawn  by  horses 
( asvarathena  Indrah  ajirn  adhavat ),  while  the  As'vins  carried  off  the  prize  in  a car 
drawn  by  asses  ( gardabha-rathena  Asvina  udajayatam ).  Compare  R.V.  i.  116,  2, 
where  the  ass  is  said  to  have  won. 

373  Prof.  Benfey  in  a note  on  i.  116,  2,  while  agreeing  in  this  sense,  refers  also  to 
iii.  53,  5,  where  as  well  as  in  viii.  74,  3,  Sayana  explains  the  word  as  meaning  a 
neighing  or  snorting  horse. 
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asvdso  vahishthdh  abhi  prayo  nasatyd  vahantu ) ; vii.  69,  7 ; viii.  5,  7, 
22,  33,  35  ( tuyam  Syenebhir  usubhih  | ydtam  asvebhir  Asvind  \ yad 
vdm  ratho  vibhish  patut  \ d iha  vdm  prushitapsavo  vayo  vahantu  parni- 
nah  | dravatpdnibliir  asvaih ) ; x.  143,  5.  They  carry  a honied  whip 
(Icasd  madhumati),  i.  122,  3 ; i.  157,  4, 374  and  their  car  traverses  the 
regions  (pra  vam  ratho  manojavdh  iyartti  tiro  rajdmsi ),  vii.  68,  3. 

The  Asvins  are  fancifully  represented  in  i.  34,  1 ff.  as  doing,  or  as 
being  requested  to  do,  a variety  of  acts  thrice  over,  viz.  to  move  thrice 
by  night  and  thrice  by  day,  (verse  2)  to  bestow  nourishment  thrice  at 
even  and  at  dawn,  (verse  3)  to  bestow  wealth  thrice,  (verse  5)  to  aid 
the  devotions  of  the  worshippers  thrice,  (ibid.)  to  bestow  celestial 
medicaments  thrice,  and  earthly  thrice  (verse  6),  etc. 

They  are  elsewhere  (ii.  39,  1 ff.)  compared  to  different  twin  objects; 
to  two  vultures  on  a tree,  to  two  priests  reciting  hymns  (verse  1),  to 
two  goats,  to  two  beautiful  women  ( mene  iva  tanvd  Sumbhamdne),  to 
husband  and  wife  (verse  2),  to  two  ducks,  chalcravdkd  (verse  3), 
to  two  ships  which  transport  men,  to  two  protecting  dogs  (verse  4), 
to  two  eyes,  two  hands,  two  feet  (verse  5),  to  two  sweetly-speaking 
lips,  two  breasts  yielding  nourishment,  two  nostrils,  two  ears  (verse  6), 
to  two  swans,  two  falcons,  two  deer,  two  buffaloes,  two  wings  of  one 
bird  ( sdlcarnyuja  sakunasyeva  paksha ),  etc.,  etc.,  v.  78,  1-3 ; viii.  35, 
7-9  ; x.  106,  2 ff. 

They  are  the  guardians  of  the  slow  and  the  hindmost,  and  of  the 
female  who  is  growing  old  unmarried  ; they  are  physicians  375  and  restore 
the  blind,  the  lame,  the  emaciated,  and  the  sick,  to  sight,  power  of 
locomotion,  health,  and  strength,  i.  34,  6;  i,  116,  16;  i.  157,  6;  viii. 
9,  6,  15;  viii.  18,  8;  viii.  22,  10;  viii.  75,  1 ; x 39,  3,  5 ( amdjurai 
chid  bhavatho  yuvam  bhago  andsos  chid  avitdrd  apamasya  chit  \ andhasya 
chit  ndsatya  krisasya  chid  yuvdm  id  uhur  bhisliajd  rutasya  chit)  ; 
x.  40,  8.  See  also  A.Y.  vii.  53,  1,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Asvins 
are  the  physicians  of  the  gods,  and  warded  off  death  from  the  wor- 

374  See  below  the  section  on  the  “progress  of  the  Vedic  religion,  etc.’’  Indra  has 
a golden  whip,  viii.  33,  11. 

375  In  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  1,  2,  11,  the  Asvins  are  called  the  physicians  of  the  gods,  the 
bearers  of  oblations,  the  messengers  of  the  universe,  the  guardians  of  immortality 
(yau  aevanam  bhislinjnu  hnryavdhau  vii  vasya  dutav  amritasya  gopau)  ; and  in  that 
and  the  preceding  paragraph  (10)  they  are  connected  with  their  own  asterism  ( 'nak - 
sliatra),  the  As’vayuj. 
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shipper  ( pratyauhatdm  asvina  mrityum  asmad  devandm  Agile  bhishajd 
kachibhih). 

They  place  the  productive  germ  in  all  creatures,  and  generate  fire, 
water  and  trees,  i.  157,  5 ( 'yuvam  ha  garbham  jagatishu  dhattho  yuvarh 
visveshv  bhuvanes.hu  antah  | yuvam  Agniih  cha  vrishagdv  apas  cha  vanas- 
patln  asvindv  airayethdm).  They  are  connected  with  marriage,  pro- 
creation, and  love,  x.  184,  2 (=  A.V.  v.  25,  3:  garbham  te  asvinau 
devdv  a dhaltdm  pushkarasrajd ) ; x.  85,  26  {asvina  tvd  pravahatdm 
rathena  | grihdn  gachlia  grihapatnl  yathd  ’ sah ) ; A.V.  ii.  30,  2 ( saiii 
chen  naydtho  asvina  Jcdmind  sam  cha  vakshathah  | “ When,  ye,  Asvins, 
bring  together  two  lovers,”  etc.);  vi.  102,  1 ; xiv.  1,  35  f. ; xiv.  2,  5. 
See  Weber’s  Indische  Studien  v.  218,  227,  234. 


(2)  Legends  regarding  various  persons  delivered  or  favoured  by  the 

Asvins. 

The  following  are  a few  of  the  modes  in  which  the  divine  power  of 
the  Alvins  is  declared  in  different  hymns  to  have  been  manifested  for 
the  deliverance  of  their  votaries. 

When  the  sage  Chyavana  had  grown  old,  and  had  been  forsaken, 
they  divested  him  of  his  decrepit  body,  prolonged  his  life,  and  restored 
him  to  youth,  making  him  acceptable  to  his  wife,  and  the  husband  of 
maidens,  i.  116,  10  ( jujurusho  ndsatyd  uta  vavrim  prdmunchatam  drdpim 
iva  Chyavdnat  \ prdtiratam  jahitasyuyur  dasrd  ad  it  patim  ahrinutam 
Icanlndm) ; i.  117,  13  ( yuvam  Chyavdnam  Asvina  jarantam  punar  yuvd- 
nam  chakrathuh  iachlbhih);  i.  118,  6;  v.  74,  5 {pra  Chyavdndj  juju- 
rusho vavrim  atkafh  na  munchathah  | yuvd  yadi  krithah  punar  a kdmam 
finve  vadhvah) ; vii.  68,  6;  vii.  71,  5;  x.  39,  4. 

This  legend  is  related  at  length  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  in  a 
passage  which  will  be  cited  further  on. 

In  the  same  way  they  renewed  the  youth  of  Kali  376  after  he  had 
grown  old,  x.  39,  8 ( yuvam  viprasya  jarandm  upeyushah  punah  Kaler 
akrinutarh  yuvad  vayah) ; compare  i.  112,  15,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  befriended  him  after  he  had  married  a wife  ( Kalim  ydbhir  vitta- 
jdnirh  duvasyathah). 

S"G  The  family  of  the  Kalis  is  mentioned,  viii.  55,  15. 
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They  brought  on  a car  to  the  youthful  Vimada377  a bride  named 
Kamadyu,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  beautiful  wife  of  Purumitra,  i. 
112,  19  ( ydbhih  patnlr  Vimadaya  nyuhathuh  | here  wives  are  men- 
tioned in  the  plural) ; i.  116,  1 {yd  arbhagdya  Vimadaya  jay  dm  send- 
juvd  nyuhatuh );  x.  65,  12  ( Kamadyuvam  Vimadaya  uhathuh) ; i.  117, 
^20  ( yuvaih  sachibhir  Vimadaya  jdydm  ni  uhathuh  Purumitrasya  yoshdm ) 
x.  39,  7 ( yuvaih  rathena  Vimadaya  sundhyuvam  ni  uhathuh  Puru- 
mitrasa  yoshanam).  Sayana,  on  i.  117,  20,  makes  yoshdm  = kumdrim, 
by  which  he  appears  to  intend  the  daughter  of  Purumitra,  who  he 
says  was  a king.  But  yosha  seems  more  frequently  to  denote  a wife. 

They  restored  Yishnapu,  like  a lost  animal,  to  the  sight  of  Visvaka, 
son  of  Krishna,  their  worshipper,  who,  according  to  the  commentator, 
was  his  father,  i.  116,  23  ( avasyate  stuvate  krishniydya-  rijuyate  ndsatyd 
sachibliih  | pasurn  na  nashtam  iva  darsanaya  Vishndpvam  dadathur 
Visvakdya );  i.  117,  7;  x.  65,  12. 

The  names  both  of  Visvaka  and  Yishnapu  occur  in  B.V.  viii.  75, 
1-3,  a hymn  addressed  to  the  Asvins ; and  the  commentator  (as  one 
explanation  of  the  passage)  connects  the  reference  there  made  to  the 
former  with  the  legend  before  us  (on  which,  however,  the  hymn  itself 
throws  no  light). 

Another  act  recorded  of  the  Asvins  is  their  intervention  in  favour  of 
Bhujyu,  the  son  of  Tugra,  which  is  obscurely  described  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  in  It.V.  i.  116,  3 ff.  ( Tugro  ha  Bliujyum  Asvind  udameghe 
rayiih  na  kaschit  mamrivdn  avdhdh  \ tarn  uhathur  naulhir  dtmanvatibhir 
antarikshapntdbhir  apodakubhih  | 4.  Tisrah  kshapas  irir  aha  ativra- 
jadbliir  ndsatyd  Bhujyum  uhathuh  patangaih  | samudrasya  dhanvann 
drdrasya  pure  tribhih  rathaih  satapadbhih  shalasvaih  \ 5.  Andrambhane 
tad  avlrayetham  andsthdne  agrabhane  samudre  | yad  asvind  uhuthur 
Bhujyum  astam  satdritram  ndvam  dtasthivdiiisam  | “Tugra  abandoned 
Bhujyu  in  the  water-cloud,  as  any  dead  man  leaves  his  property.  Ye, 
Asvins,  bore  him  in  animated  water-tight  ships,  which  traversed  the 
air.  4.  Three  nights  and  three  days  did  ye  convey  him  in  three  flying 
cars,  with  a hundred  feet  and  six  horses,  which  crossed  over  to  the  dry 
land  beyond  the  liquid  ocean.  5.  Ye  put  forth  your  vigour  in  the 
ocean,  which  offers  no  stay,  or  standing-place,  or  support,  when  ye 

877  A risBi  of  this  name  is  mentioned,  R.V.  viii.  9,  15  ; x.  20,  10  ; x.  23,  7 ; and  a 
family  of  Vimadas  in  x.  23,  6. 
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bore  Bhujyu  to  bis  home,  standing  on  a ship  propelled  by  a hundred 
oars.”  H.V.  i.  117,  14  f.  ( yuvarn  Bhujyum  arnaso  nih  samudrad  vibhir 
uhathur  rijrebhir  aivaih  | 15.  Ajohavld  asv inti  Taugryo  vdm  prolhah 
samudram  avyathir  jaganvdn  | nish  tarn  uhathuh  suyujd  rathena  manoja- 
vasu  vrishand  svasti  \ “Ye  conveyed  Bhujyu  out  of  the  liquid  ocean 
with  your  headlong  flying  horses.  15.  The  son  of  Tugra  invoked  you, 
Alvins.  Borne  forward,  he  moved  without  distress  over  the  sea.  Ye 
brought  him  out  with  your  well-yoked  chariot  swift  as  thought.” 
Again  in  i.  182,  5 ff.  it  is  said  : yuvam  etarn  dialer  athuh  sindhushu 
plavam  dtmanvantam  pahshinam  Taugryuya  ham  \ 6.  Avaviddham  Taug- 
ryam  apsu  antar  andrambhane  tamasi  praviddham  \ diatasro  ndvo  jatha- 
lasya  jushtah  ud  asvibhgdm  ishitdh  purayanti  | 7.  Kah  svid  vrihsho 
nishtliito  madhye  arnaso  yam  Taugryo  nddhitah  paryashvajat  \ parnd 
mrigasya  pataror  ivdrablie  ud  asvind  uliatliuh  homatuya  ham  | “ Ye 
(Asvins)  made  this  animated,  winged,  boat  for  the  son  of  Tugra  among 
the  waters  ....  6.  Four  ships,378  eagerly  desired,  impelled  by  the 
Asvins,  convey  to  the  shore  Tugra,  who  had  been  plunged  in  the 
waters,  and  sunk  in  bottomless  darkness.  7.  What  was  that  log, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  which,  in  his  straits,  the  son  of 
Tugra  embraced,  as  the  wings  of  a flying  creature,  for  support  ? ” In 
vii.  68,  7,  Bhujyu  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned  by  his  his  malevo- 
lent companions  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  iuta  tyam  Bhujyum  Asvinu 
sahhdyo  madhye  jahur  durevasah  samudre ).  The  story  is  also  alluded  to 
in  i.  112,  6,  20 ; i.  118,  6 j i.  1 19,  4 ; i.  158,  3 ; vi.  62,  6 ; vii.  69, 
7 ; viii.  5,  22  ; x.  39,  4 ; x.  40,  7 ; x.  65,  12 ; x.  143,  5. 

Again,  when  Yispala’s  leg  had  been  cut  off  in  battle,  like  the  wing 
of  a bird,  the  Asvins  are  said  to  have  given  her  an  iron  one  instead, 
It.V.  i.  112,  10;  i.  116,  15  ( charitram  hi  ver  ivdchhedi  parnam  djd 
Khelasya  paritahmydydm  | sadyo  janghdm  uyaslfh  Vispaldyai  dhane  hite 
sartave  praty  adhattam) ; i.  117,  11;  i.  118,  8;  x.  39,  8.379 

They  restored  sight  to  Rijrasva,  who  had  been  made  blind  by  his 
cruel  father,  for  slaughtering  one  hundred  and  one  sheep,  and  giving 
them  to  a she-wolf  to  eat,  the  she-wolf  having  supplicated  the  Asvins 
on  behalf  of  her  blind  benefactor,  i.  116,  16;  i.  117,  17  f.  ( satam 
meshdn  vrihye  mdmahdnam  tamah  pranitam  asivena  pitrd  | d ahshi 

878  The  sense  of  jathala  is  not  clear. 

878  Compare  the  word  vispaldvasu  in  ll.V.  i.  182,  1, 
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rijrdsve  asvinav  adhattam  jyotir  andhaya  chafer athur  vichakshe  | 18. 
S’unam  andhaya  bharam  ahvayat  sd  vrikir  asvina  “ vrishand  nard  ” iti  | 
jdrah  kaninah  iva  chakshadanah  Rijrdhah  satam  ekam  cha  meshdn).  A 
person  called  Rijrasva  is  mentioned  with  others  in  i.  100,  17,  as 
praising  Indra. 

They  restored  Paravrij  (or  an  outcast),  who  was  blind  and  lame,  to 
sight  and  the  power  of  walking,  i.  112,  8 (ydbhih  sachibhir  vrishand 
Paravrijam  pra  andham  sronahi  chakshase  etave  krithah).  Paravrij  is 
connected  with  Indra  in  ii.  13,  12,  and  ii.  15,  7. 

The  rishi  Eebha  has  been  hidden  by  the  malignant,  bound,  over- 
whelmed in  the  waters  (a  well,  according  to  the  commentator,)  for 
ten  nights  and  nine  days,  and  abandoned  till  he  was  nearly,  if  not 
entirely,  dead.  The  Asvins  drew  him  up  as  soma-juice  is  raised 
with  a ladle,  i.  112,  5 ( ydbhih  Rebharh  nivritarh  sitam  adbhyali  ud 
Yandanam  airayatam  svar  drise) ; i.  116,  24  (dasa  ratrir  asivena  nava 
dyun  avanaddharh  snathitam  apsu  antah  \ viprutaih  Rebharn  udani  pra- 
vrilctam  un  mnyathuh  somam  iva  sruvena  | Compare  i.  117,  12) ; i.  117, 
4 ( asvam  na  gulharn  Aivind  durevair  rishith  nard  vrishand  Rebharn  apsu  | 
tam  sam  rinitho  viprutaih  damsobhth) ; i.  118,  6;  i.  119,  6;  x.  39,  9 
( yuvarh  ha  Rebharh  vrishand  guhd  hitam  ud  airayatam  mamrivdihsam 
Asvina). 

Vandana  also  was  delivered  by  them  from  some  calamity,  the  nature 
of  which  does  not  very  clearly  appear  from  most  of  the  texts,  and 
restored  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  i.  112,  5 ; i.  116,  11  ; i.  117,  5; 
i.  118,  6.  In  x.  39,  8,  they  are  said  to  have  raised  him  out  of  a pit390 
(yuvarh  Yandanam  risyadud  ud  upathuh ).  According  to  i.  119,  6,  7, 
however,  he  would  appear  to  have  been  restored  from  decrepitude,  as  a 
chariot  is  repaired  by  an  artizan  (pra  dirghena  Yandanas  tdri  dyushd  \ 
7.  Yuvarh  Yandanam  nirritam  jar  any  ay  d ratharh  na  dasra  karana  samin- 
vathah). 

So,  too,  the  Alvins  bestowed  wisdom  on  their  worshipper  Kakshlvat, 
of  the  family  of  Pajra ; and  performed  the  notable  miracle  of  causing 
a hundred  jars  of  wine  and  honied  liquor  to  flow  forth  from  the  hoof  of 
their  horse  as  from  a sieve,  i.  116,  7 ( Yuvarh  nard  stuvate  Pajriyaya 
kakshivate  aradatam  purandhim  | kdrotardt  saphdd  asvasya  vrishnah 

380  The  word  risyada  is  explained  by  Messrs  Bdhtlingk  and  Roth,  s.v.,  as  a pit 
or  snaring  deer. 
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& at  a fa  kumbhan  asinchatam  suraydh);  i.  117,  6 (tad  vain  nard  sdmsyam 
Pajriyena  kakshlvata  ndsatyd  parijman  | saphad  asvasya  vdjino  janaya 
satarh  kumbhan  asinchatam  madhunam ). 

When  invoked  by  the  popular  sage  Atri  Saptavadhri,  who,  with  his 
companions,  had  been  plunged  by  the  malice  and  arts  of  evil  spirits 
into  a gloomy  and  burning  abyss,381  they  speedily  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, mitigated  the  heat  with  cold,  and  supplied  him  with  nutriment 
so  that  his  situation  became  tolerable,  if  not  agreeable,  till  they 
eventually  extricated  him  from  his  perilous  position,  i.  112,  7 ; i.  116, 
8 (himendgnim  ghramsam  avdrayethdm  pitumatlm  urjam  asmai  adattam  | 
riblse  Atrim  a&vind  'variitam  unninyathuh  sarvaganafn  svasti ) ; i.  117,  3 
(rishirn  naruv  amhasah  punchajanyam  riblsad  atrim  munchatho  gancna  | 
minantd  dasyor  asivasya  mdydh) ; i.  118,  7 ; i.  119,  6;  v.  78,  4-6 
(Atrir  yad  vain  avarohann  riblsam  ajohavld  nudhamuneva  yoslid  J 
kyenasya  chij  javasa  nutanena  dgachhatam  a&vind  santamena );  vii.  71, 
5 ; viii.  62,  3,  7-9  ; x.  39,  9 ( yuvam  riblsam  uta  taptam  Atraye  oman- 
vantafn  chakrathuh  Saptavadhraye).  In  x.  80,  3,  the  deliverance  of 
Atri  is  ascribed  to  Agni  ( Agnir  Atrim  gharme  urushyad  antah). 

They  listened  to  the  invocation  of  the  wise  Vadhrimati,  and  gave 
her  a son  called  Hiranyahasta,  i.  116,  13;  i.  117,  24  ( Hiranyahas - 
tam  Asvind  rarand  putrarn  nard  Vadhrimatyai  adattam ) ; vi.  62,  7 ; 
x.  39,  7. 

They  gave  a husband  to  Ghosha  when  she  was  growing  old  in  her 
father’s  house,  i.  117,  7 ( Ghoshdyai  chit  pitrishade  durone  patirii  jury- 
antyai  asvinav  adattam ) ; x.  39,  3,  6 ; x.  40,  5 ; and,  according  to  the 
commentator  on  i.  11 7,  7,  cured  her  of  the  leprosy  with  which  she  had 
been  afflicted. 

They  caused  the  cow  of  S'ayu,  which  had  left  off  bearing,  to  yield 
milk,  i.  116,  22  ; i.  1 17,  20  ( adhenum  dasra  staryam  vishalctdm  apin- 
vatafn  sayave  Asvind  gam ) ; i.  118,  8 ; i.  119,  6 ; x.  39,  13. 

They  gave  to  Pedu  a strong,  swift,  white  horse,  animated  by  Indra, 
and  of  incomparable  Indra-like  prowess,  which  overcame  all  his 
enemies,  and  conquered  for  him  unbounded  spoils,  i.  1 1 6,  6 ; i.  1 1 7,  9 
(puru  varpamsi  Asvind  dadhana  ni  Pedave  uhathur  dsum  asvam  \ 
sahasrasdm  vdjinam  apratltam  ahihanaih  sravasyam  tarutram );  i.  118, 

381  See  Professor  Roth's  explanation  of  the  words  riblsa  and  gharma,  s.vv.,  and 
his  illustrations  of  Nirukta,  vi.  36. 
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9 ( yuvam  svetam  Pedave  lndrajutam  ahihanam  Ah' inti  'dattarn  asvani ) ; 
i.  119,  10  ( Indram  iva  charshanlsaham ) ; vii.  71,  5;  x.  39,  10. 

Finally,  to  say  nothing  of  the  succours  rendered  to  numerous  other 
persons  (i.  112,  116,  117,  118,  119,)  the  Asvins  did  not  coniine  their 
benevolence  to  human  beings,  hut  are  also  celebrated  as  having 
rescued  from  the  jaws  of  a wolf  a quail  by  which  they  were  invoked 
(i.  116,  14;  i.  117,  16;  i.  118,  8;  x.  39,  13  ( rrikasya  chid  vurtikum 
antar  asytid  yuvam  sachibhir  grasitam  amunchatani). 

The  deliverances  of  Rebha,  Yandana,  Paravrij,  Bhujyu,  Chyavana, 
and  others  are  explained  by  Professor  Benfey  (following  Dr.  Kuhn  and 
Professor  Muller),  in  the  notes  to  his  translations  of  the  hymns  in 
which  they  are  mentioned,  as  referring  to  certain  physical  phenomena 
with  which  the  Asvins  are  supposed  by  these  scholars  to  be  connected. 
But  this  allegorical  method  of  interpretation  seems  unlikely  to  be 
correct,  as  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  phenomena  in  question 
should  have  been  alluded  to  under  such  a variety  of  names  and  circum- 
stances. It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  more  probable  that  the  rishis 
merely  refer  to  certain  legends  which  were  popularly  current  of  inter- 
ventions of  the  Asvins  in  behalf  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned. The  word  Paravrij  (in  i.  112,  8),  which  is  taken  by  the 
commentator  for  a proper  name,  and  is  explained  by  Professors 
Muller  382  and  Benfey  as  the  returning,  or  the  setting,  sun,  is  inter- 
preted by  Professor  Roth  in  his  Lexicon,  s.v.,  as  an  outcast. 


(3)  Connection  of  the  ASvim  with  other  deities. 

In  viii.  26,  8,  the  Asvins  are  invoked  along  with  Indra  ( Indra - 
nusatya),  with  whom  they  are  also  connected  in  x.  73,  4,  and  on 
whose  car  they  are  in  one  place  said  to  ride,  while  at  other  times  they 
accompany  Yayu,  or  the  Adityas,  or  the  Ribhus,  or  participate  in  the 
strides  of  Vishnu,  viii.  9,  12  {yad  Indrena  saratham  ytitho  Asvind  yad 
vd  Vayuna  bhavathah  samokasu  | yad  Adityebhir  Ribhubhir  yad  vd 
Vislmor  vikramaneshu  tishthathah).  In  i.  182,  2,  they  are  said  to 
possess  strongly  the  qualities  of  Indra  ( Indratama ) and  of  the  Maruts 


862  Lectilres  on  Language,  second  series,  p.  512. 
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( Maruttama ).  Ia  x.  131,  4,  5,  they  are  described  as  assisting  Indra 
in  his  conflict  with  the  Asura  Namuchi  (see  above,  p.  93  f.,  note),  and 
as  vigorous  slayers  of  Vrittra,  or  of  enemies,  vritrahantamd  (viii.  8, 
22).  They  are  eagerly  longed  for  (?)  by  the  other  gods  when  they 
arrive,  x.  24,  5 (visve  devuh  akripanta  samichyor  nishpatantyoh). 


(4)  Relations  of  the  Asvins  to  their  worshippers. 

The  Asvins  are  worshipped  with  uplifted  hands,  vi.  63,  3 ( uttdna - 
hasto  yuvayur  vavanda ),  and  supplicated  for  a variety  of  blessings,  for 
long  life  and  deliverance  from  calamities,  i.  157,  4 ( prdyus  tdrishtaih 
nth  rapdmsi  mrikshatam ) ; for  offspring,  wealth,  victory,  destruction  of 
enemies,  preservation  of  the  worshippers  themselves,  of  their  houses 
and  cattle,  vii.  67,  6;  viii.  8,  13,  15,  17  ; viii.  9,  11,  13;  viii.  26,  7; 
viii.  35,  10  ff.  They  are  exhorted  to  overwhelm  and  destroy  the 
niggard  who  offers  no  oblations,  and  to  create  light  for  the  wise  man 
who  praises  them,  i.  182,  3 {him  utra  dasrd  krinuthah  him  asdthe  jano 
yah  leas  chid  ahavir  mahxyate  | ati  kramishtafh  juratam  paner  asumjyotir 
vipraya  krinutam  vachasyave). 

No  calamity  or  alarm  from  any  quarter  can  touch  the  man  whose 
chariot  they  place  in  the  van,  x.  39,  11  383  [na  tarn  rujundv  adite  kutas- 
chana  na  airiho  asnoti  durilam  nakir  hhayam  \ yam  asvind  suhavd  rudra- 
vartani  puroratham  lerinuthah  patnyd  saha).  The  rishi  addresses  them 
as  a son  his  parents,  vii.  67,  1 ( sunur  na  pitara  vivakmi).  In  x.  39,  6, 
a female  suppliant,  who  represents  herself  as  friendless  and  destitute, 
calls  on  them  to  treat  her  as  parents  do  their  children,  and  rescue  her 
from  her  misfortunes  ( iyafh  vum  alive  srinutam  me  Asvind  putrdyeva 
pitaru  mahyam  sikshatam  \ andpir  ajnd  asajdtyd  amatih  purd  tasydh 
abhisaster  ava  spritam).  In  another  place,  viii.  62,  11,  they  seem  to 
be  reproached  with  being  as  tardy  as  two  old  men  to  respond  to  the 
summons  of  their  worshipper  ( kirn  idarh  vum  purdnavaj  jarator  iva 
sasyate  \ “Why  is  this  praise  addressed  to  you  as  if  you  were  old  men 
and  worn  out  ? ”).  In  vii.  72,  2,  the  rishi  represents  himself  as  having 

383  Compare  the  request  preferred  to  India  to  bring  forward  the  chariot  of  his 
worshipper  from  the  rear  to  the  front  (viii.  69,  4 f.). 
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hereditary  claims  on  their  consideration,  and  a common  bond  of  union 3S* 
(yuvor  hi  nah  sakhyd  pitryani  samd.no  landhur  uta  tasya  vittam). 

The  Asvins  are  described  as  being,  like  the  other  gods,  fond  of  the 
soma-juice  (iii.  58,  7,  9;  iv.  45,  1,  3;  viii.  8,  5;  viii.  35,  7-9),  and 
are  invited  to  drink  it  with  Ushas  and  Surya,  viii.  35,  1 ff. 


(5)  Legend  of  Chyavana  and  the  Asvins,  according  to  the  S'atapatha 
Brdhmana  and  the  Mahdblidrata. 

The  following  version  of  the  legend  relating  to  the  cure  of  Chya" 
vana  by  the  Asvins  (to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  passage  of  the 
It.V.  quoted  above)  is  found  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  iv.  1,  5,  1 ff. : 
1.  Yatra  vai  Bhrigavo  va  Angiraso  va  svargam  lokaih  samdsnuvata  tat 
Chyavano  va  Bhdrgavas  Chyavano  vd  Angirasas  tad  evajlrnih  kritydrupo 
jahe  | 2.  S'aryato  ha  vai  idam  Mdnavo  grdmena  chaclidra  | sa  tad  eva 
prativeso  nivivise  \ tasya  kumdrdh  krldantah  imam  jirnim  kritydru- 
pam  anarthyam  manyamdndh  loshtair  vipipishuh  | 3.  Sa  S'drydte- 
bhyas  chukrodha  | telhyo  ’ sanjndm  chakdra  pita  eva  putrena  yuyudhe 
hhrdtd  hhrdtra  | 4.  S'aryato  ha  ikshdnchakre  yat  “ him  akaraih  tasmud 
idam  upadi  ” iti  \ sa  gopdldms  cha  avipdldms  cha  samhvayitavai  uvdcha  \ 
5.  Sa  ha  uvdcha  “ ko  vo  adya  iha  kinchid  adrakshid”  iti  \ te  ha  uchuh 
“ purushah  eva  ay  am  jirnih  kritydrupah  sete  \ tarn  anarthyam  manya- 
mdndh kumdrdh  loshtair  vyapikshann  ” iti  | sa  vidanchakdra  “sa  vai 
Chyavanah  ” iti  | 6.  Sa  rathaih  yuktvd  Sukanydm  S'drydtim  upddhdya 
prasishyanda  \ sa  djagdma  yatra  rishir  dsa  tat  \ 7.  Sa  ha  uvdcha 
“ rishe  namas  te  | yan  na  avedisham  tena  ahiihsisham  | iyam  Sukanyd  \ 
tayd  te  apahnuve  \ sanjdmtdm  me  grumah  ” iti  \ tasya  ha  tatah  eva 
grdmah  sanjajne  | sa  ha  tatah  eva  S'aryato  Mdnavah  udyuyuje  “ na  id 
aparam  hitiasdni”  iti  | 8.  Asvinau  ha  vai  idam  hhishajyantau  cheratuh  | 
taa  Sukanydm  upeyatuh  | tasyum  mithunam  ishdte  | tan  na  jajnau  | 9. 
Tau  ha  uchatuh  “ Sukanye  kam  imam  jirnim  krityarupam  upaseshe  | 
uvum  anuprehi  ” iti  | sd  ha  uvdcha  “ yasmai  mum  pita  adad  na  tain 

394  The  commentator  explains  this  of  a common  ancestry  by  saying,  in  accordance 
with  later  tradition,  that  Vivasvat  and  Varuna  were  both  sons  of  Kas'yapa  and  Aditi, 
and  that  Vivasvat  was  the  father  of  the  As'vins,  while  Varuna  was  father  of  Vas- 
ishtha,  the  rishi  of  the  hymn.  See  the  1st  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  329  f.,  note  114. 
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jlvantafh  hdsydmi ” iti  | tad  ha  ay  am  rishir  djajnau  | 10.  Sa  ha  uvdcha 
“ Suhanye  him  tvd  etad  avochatdm  ” iti  \ tasmai  etad  vydchachakshe  | sa 
ha  vydkhydtah  uvdcha  " yadi  tvd  etat  punar  bruvatah  sd  tvam  brutdd 
* na  vai  susarvdv  iva  stho  na  susamriddhdv  iva  atha  me  patim  nindathah  ’ 
iti  | tau  yadi  tvd  bruvatah,  ‘ kena  dvam  asarvau  svah  kena  asam- 
riddhdv' iti  \ sd  tvam  brutdt  1 patim  nu  me  punar  yuvdnaih  kurutam 
atha  vdrh  vakshydmi'  iti"  | tdm  punar  upeyatus  tarn  ha  etad  eva 
uchatuh  | 11.  Sd  ha  uvdcha  "na  vai  susarvdv  iva  stho  na  susamriddhdv 
iva  atha  me  patim  nindathah"  iti  | tau  ha  uchatuh  " kena  dvam  asarvau 
svah  kena  asamriddhdv"  iti  \ sd  ha  uvdcha  "patim,  nu  me  punar 
yuvanam  kurutam  atha  vdrh  vakshydmi"  iti  | 12.  Tau  ha  uchatur  "etam 
hradam  abhyavahara  \ sa  ycna  vayasa  kamishyate  tena  udaishyati  " iti  \ 
tarn  hradam  abhyavajahura  \ sa  yena  vayasa  chakame  tena  udeydya  | 13. 
Tau  ha  uchatuh  " Suhanye  kena  dvam  asarvau  svah  kena  asamriddhdv  ” 
iti  | tau  ha  rishir  eva  pratyuvdcha  " kurukshetre  ami  devuh  yajnarn 
tanvate  \ te  vurn  yajndd  antaryanti  | tena  asarvau  sthas  tena  asam- 
riddhdv ” iti  | tau  ha  tatah  eva  Asvinau  preyatuh  | tdv  djagmatur 
devdn  yajnarn  tanvdndn  stute  bahishpavamdne  | 14.  Tau  ha  uchatur 
" upa  nau  hvayadhvam  ” iti  | te  ha  devuh  uchur  " na  vdm  upahva- 
yishyumahe  | bahu  manushyeshu  samsrishtam  achdrishtam  bhishajyantdv" 
iti  | 15.  Tau  ha  uchatur  vislrshnd  vai  yajnena  yajadhve"  iti  \ " kathaih 
vislrshnd  ” iti  \ "upa  nau  hvayadhvam  atha  vo  vakshydvah"  iti  \ 
" tathd"  iti  \ td  upahvayanta  tdbhydm  etam  usvinarh  graham  agrihnams 
tdv  adhvaryu  yajnasya  abhavatdrn  \ tdv  etad  yajnasya  sir  ah  pratya- 
dhattdm  | 

“When  the  Bhrigus  or  the  Angirases  had  reached  the  heavenly 
world,  Chyavana  of  the  race  of  Bhrigu,  or  Chyavana  of  the  race  of 
Angiras,  having  magically  assumed  a shrivelled  form,  was  abandoned. 
S'aryata,  the  descendant  of  Manu,  wandered  over  this  [world]  with  his 
tribe.  He  settled  down  in  the  neighbourhood  [of  Chyavana].  His  youths, 
while  playing,  fancied  this  shrivelled  magical  body  to  be  worthless, 
and  pounded  it  with  clods.  Chyavana  was  incensed  at  the  sons  of 
S'aryata.  He  created  discord  among  them,  so  that  father  fought  with 
son,  and  brother  with  brother.  S'aryata  bethought  him,  ‘ what  have  I 
done,  in  consequence  of  which  this  calamity  has  befallen  us  ? ’ He 
ordered  the  cowherds  and  shepherds  to  be  called,  and  said,  ‘ Which  of 
you  has  seen  anything  here  to-day  ? ’ They  replied,  ‘ This  shrivelled 
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magical  body  which  lies  there  is  a man.  Fancying  it  was  something 
worthless,  the  youths  pounded  it  with  clods.’  S'aryata  knew  then  that 
it  was  Chyavana.  He  yoked  his  chariot,  and  taking  his  daughter 
Sukanya,  drove  off,  and  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  rishi  was.  He 
said,  ‘Reverence  to  thee,  rishi ; I injured  thee  because  I did  not  know. 
This  is  Sukanya,  with  her  I appease  thee.  Let  my  tribe  be  reconciled.’ 
His  tribe  was  in  consequence  reconciled ; and  S'aryata  of  the  race  of  Manu 
departed  thence  “lest,”  said  he,  “ I might  do  him  some  other  injury.” 
How  the  Asvins  used  to  wander  over  this  world,  performing  cures.  They 
approached  Sukanya,  and  wished  to  seduce  her ; but  she  would  not 
consent.  They  said  to  her,  ‘ Sukanya,  what  shrivelled  magical  body 
is  this  by  which  thou  liest  ? follow  us.’  She  replied,  ‘ I will  not 
abandon,  while  he  lives,  the  man  to  whom  my  father  gave  me.’  The 
rishi  became  aware  of  this.  He  said,  ‘ Sukanya,  what  was  this  that 
they  said  to  thee  ? ’ She  told  it  to  him.  When  informed,  he  said, 
‘ If  they  address  thee  thus  again,  say  to  them,  ‘ Ye  are  neither  com- 
plete nor  perfect,  and  yet  ye  speak  contemptuously  of  my  husband  ! ’ 
and  if  they  ask,  ‘ In  what  respect  are  we  incomplete  and  imperfect  ? ’ 
then  reply,  ‘ Make  my  husband  young  again,  and  I will  tell  you.’ 
Accordingly  they  came  again  to  her,  and  said  tbe  same  thing.  She 
answered,  “ Ye  are  neither  complete  nor  perfect,  and  yet  ye  talk 
contemptuously  of  my  husband  ! ’ They  enquired,  ‘ In  what  respect 
are  we  incomplete  and  imperfect?’  She  rejoined,  ‘Make  my  husband 
young  again,  and  I will  tell  you.’  They  replied,  ‘ Take  him  to  this 
pond,  and  he  shall  come  forth  with  any  age  which  he  shall  desire.’ 
She  took  him  to  the  pond,  and  he  came  forth  with  the  age  that  he 
desired.  The  Asvins  then  asked,  ‘ Sukanya,  in  what  respect  are  we 
incomplete  and  imperfect  ? ’ To  this  the  rishi  replied,  ‘ The  other  gods 
celebrate  a sacrifice  in  Ivurukshetra,  and  exclude  you  two  from  it. 
That  is  the  respect  in  which  ye  are  incomplete  and  imperfect.’  The 
Asvins  then  departed  and  came  to  the  gods  who  were  celebrating  a 
sacrifice,  when  the  Bahishpavamana 385  text  had  been  recited.  They 
said,  ‘ Invite  us  to  join  you.’  The  gods  replied,  ‘ We  will  not  invite 
you,  for  yc  have  wandered  about  very  familiarly  among  men,386  per- 

388  See  Haug’s  Ait.  Br.  ii.  p.  120,  note  13. 

386  In  me  Mahabbarata,  S'antip.  v.  7589  f.  it  is  said  that  the  As'vins  are  the 
S udras  of  the  god.-,  tbe  Angirases  being  the  Brahmans,  the  Adityas  the  Kshatriyas, 
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forming  cures.’  The  Alvins  rejoined,  “Ye  worship  with  a headless 
sacrifice.’  They  asked,  ‘How  [do  we  worship]  with  a headless 
[sacrifice]?’  The  Asvins  answered,  ‘Invite  us  to  join  you,  and  we 
will  tell  you.’  The  gods  consented,  and  invited  them.  They  received 
this  Alvina  draught  ( graha ) for  the  Alvins,  who  became  the  two  adh- 
varyu  priests3"7  of  the  sacrifices,  and  restored  the  head  of  the  sacri- 
fice.” As  regards  the  cutting  off  of  the  head  of  the  sacrifice  see  the 
passages  quoted  in  the  4th  volume  of  this  work,  pp.  109  ff. 

The  Taittiriya  Sanhita  vi.  4,  9,  1,  gives  the  following  brief  notice 
of  the  story  of  the  Asvins  replacing  the  head  of  the  sacrifice,  with  an 
addition  not  found  in  the  S'atap.  Hr. : 

Yajnasya  Uro  ’ chhidyata  | te  devuh  asvinuv  alruvan  “ bhishcijau  vai 
sthah  | idaih  yajnasya  Ur  ah  pratidhattam  ” iti  \ tuv  alrutum  “ varam 
vrindvahai  graliah  eva  nnv  atrdpi  grihyatdm  ” iti  | tdlhydm  etam 
usvinam  agrihnan  | tato  vai  tau  yajnasya  sir  ah  pratyadhatlum  \ yaddsvino 
grihyate  yajnasya  nishlcrityai  tau  devuh  abruvann  “ aputau  vai  imau 
manushyacharau  bhishajav”  iti  \ tasmdd  hrdhmanena  llmhafam  na  Icdr- 
yam  | apiito  hy  esho  ’med/iyo  yo  bhishuk  | tau  bahislipavamdncna  pava- 
yitvd  tabhydm  etam  usvinam  agrihnan  } 

“ The  head  of  the  sacrifice  was  cut  off.  The  gods  said  to  the 
Asvins,  ‘ You  are  physicians  ; replace  this  head  of  the  sacrifice.’  The 
Asvins  replied,  ‘ Let  us  ask  a favour  : allow  a libation  for  us  also  to  be 
received  in  this  ceremony.’  They,  In  consequence,  received  for  them 
this  Asvina  oblation,  when  they  replaced  the  head  of  the  sacrifice. 
When  this  Asvina  libation  had  been  received  for  the  sake  of  rectifying 
the  sacrifice,  the  gods  said  of  the  Asvins,  ‘ These  two  are  unclean, 
going  among  men  as  they  do,  as  physicians.’  Hence,  no  Brahman 
must  act  as  a physician,  since  a person  so  acting  is  unclean  and  unfit  to 
sacrifice.  They  purified  the  Asvins  by  the  Bahishpavamana ; and  then 
received  for  them  the  Asvina  libation.”  Compare  the  Ait.  Br.  i.  18, 
pp.  41  ff.  of  Professor  Hang’s  translation. 

A story,  varying  in  some  particulars,  is  narrated  in  the  Mahabharata, 

• 

and  the  Maruts  the  Vaisyas.  With  the  objection  made  against  the  Asvins  of  too 
great  familiarity  with  mortals,  compare  the  numerous  instances  of  help  rendered  to 
their  worshippers,  which  have  been  quoted  above  from  the  R.V.,  and  which  may  have 
given  rise  to  this  idea. 

3S7  Compare  S.  P.  Br.  viii.  2,  1,3. 
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Vanaparva,  10,316  ff.  The  original  text  is  too  lengthy  to  be  cited,  but  I 
shall  give  its  substance.  We  are  there  told  that  the  body  of  Chyavana, 
when  performing  austerity  in  a certain  place,  became  encrusted  with 
an  ant-hill ; that  king  S'aryati  came  then  to  the  spot  with  his  4000 
wives  and  his  single  daughter  Sukanya;  that  the  rishi,  seeing  her, 
became  enamoured  of  her  and  endeavoured  to  gain  her  affections,  but 
without  eliciting  from  her  any  reply.  Seeing,  however,  the  sage’s 
eyes  gleaming  out  from  the  ant-hill,  and  not  knowing  what  they  were, 
the  princess  pierced  them  with  a sharp  instrument,  whereupon  Chya- 
vana became  incensed,  and  afflicted  the  king’s  army  with  a stoppage  of 
urine  and  of  the  other  necessary  function.  When  the  king  found  out 
the  cause  of  the  infliction,  and  supplicated  the  rishi  for  its  removal, 
the  latter  insisted  on  receiving  the  king’s  daughter  to  wife,  as  the  sole 
condition  of  his  forgiveness.  Sukanya  accordingly  lived  with  the  rishi 
as  his  spouse.  One  day,  however,  she  was  seen  by  the  Alvins,  who 
endeavoured,  but  without  effect,  to  persuade  her  to  desert  her  decrepit 
husband,  and  choose  one  of  them  in  his  place.  They  then  told  her 
they  were  the  physicians  of  the  gods,  and  would  restore  her  husband 
to  youth  and  beauty,  when  she  could  make  her  choice  between  him 
and  one  of  them.  Chyavana  and  his  wife  consented  to  this  proposal ; 
and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Asvins,  he  entered  with  them  into  a 
neighbouring  pond,  when  the  three  came  forth  of  like  celestial  beauty, 
and  each  asked  her  to  be  his  bride.  She,  however,  recognized  and 
chose  her  own  husband.  Chyavana,  in  gratitude  for  his  restoration  to 
youth,  then  offered  to  compel  Indra  to  admit  the  Asvins  to  a partici- 
pation in  the  Soma  ceremonial,  and  fulfilled  his  promise  in  the  course 
of  a sacrifice  which  he  performed  for  king  S'aryati.  On  that  occasion 
Indra  objected  to  such  an  honour  being  extended  to  the  Asvins,  on  the 
ground  that  they  wandered  about  among  men  as  physicians,  changing 
their  forms  at  will ; but  Chyavana  refused  to  listen  to  the  objection, 
and  carried  out  his  intention,  staying  the  arm  of  Indra  when  he  was 
about  to  launch  a thunderbolt,  and  creating  a terrific  demon,  who  was 
on  the  point  of  devouring  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  was  only  pre- 
vented by  the  timely  submission  of  the  latter.388 

399  See  the  similar  account  of  Chyavana’ s power  in  the  passage  from  the  Anus'asana 
parva  quoted  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  second  edition,  p.  470  f. 
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(6)  Remarks  on  the  Asvins  hj  Professor  Goldstiicker. 

I have  been  favoured  by  Professor  Goldstiicker  with  the  following 
note  on  the  Asvins  : — 

The  myth  of  the  Asvins  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  that  class  of 
myths  in  which  two  distinct  elements,  the  cosmical  and  the  human  or 
historical,  have  gradually  become  blended  into  one.  It  seems  necessary, 
therefore,  to  separate  these  two  elements  in  order  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  of  the  myth.  The  historical  or  human  element  in  it,  I 
believe,  is  represented  by  those  legends  which  refer  to  the  wonderful 
cures  effected  by  the  Asvins,  and  to  their  performances  of  a kindred 
sort ; the  cosmical  element  is  that  relating  to  their  luminous  nature. 
The  link  which  connects  both  seems  to  be  the  mysteriousness  of  the 
nature  and  effects  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  and  of  the  healing  art  at 
a remote  antiquity.  That  there  might  have  been  some  horsemen  or 
warriors  of  great  renown  who  inspired  their  contemporaries  with  awe 
by  their  wonderful  deeds,  and  more  especially  by  their  medical  skill, 
appears  to  have  been  also  the  opinion  of  some  old  commentators  men- 
tioned by  Yaska,  for  some  “legendary  writers,”  he  says,  took  them  for 
“two  kings,  performers  of  holy  acts;”  and  this  view  seems  likewise 
borne  out  by  the  legend  in  which  it  is  narrated  that  the  gods  refused 
the  Asvins  admittance  to  a sacrifice  on  the  ground  that  they  had  been 
on  too  familiar  terms  with  men.  It  would  appear  then  that  these 
Asvins,  like  the  Itibhus,  were  originally  renowned  mortals,  who,  in  the 
course  of  time,  were  translated  into  the  companionship  of  the  gods ; 
and  it  may  be  a matter  of  importance  to  investigate  whether,  besides 
this  a priori  view,  there  are  further  grounds  of  a linguistic  or  gram- 
matical character  for  assuming  that  the  hymns  containing  the  legends 
relating  to  these  human  Asvins  are  posterior  or  otherwise  to  those 
descriptive  of  the  cosmical  gods  of  the  same  name. 

The  luminous  character  of  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  doubt, 
for  the  view  of  some  commentators — recorded  by  Yaska, — according  to 
which  they  were  identified  with  “heaven  and  earth,”  appears  not  to 
be  countenanced  by  any  of  the  passages  known  to  us.  Their  very 
name,  it  would  seem,  settles  this  point,  since  asva,  the  horse,  literally, 
“the  pervader,”  is  always  the  symbol  of  the  luminous  deities,  espe- 
cially of  the  sun.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  determine  their  position 
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amongst  these  deities  and  to  h rmonize  with  it  the  other  myths  con- 
nected with  them.  I may  here,  however,  first  observe  that,  though 
Yaska  records  opinions  which  identify  the  Asvins  with  “day  and 
night,”  and  “ sun  and  moon,”  the  passage  relied  upon  by  Professor 
Roth  to  prove  that  Yaska  himself  identified  them  with.  Indra  and 
Aditya  (the  sun),  does  not  bear  out  any  such  conclusion.  For  the 
passage  in  question,  as  I understand  it,  means:  “their  time  is  after 
the  (latter)  half  of  the  night  when  the  (space’s)  becoming  light  is 
resisted  (by  darkness) ; for  the  middlemost  Asvin  (between  darkness 
and  light)  shares  in  darkness,  whilst  (the  other),  who  is  of  a solar 
nature  (aditya),  shares  in  light.”  There  is  this  verse  relating  to  them : 
“ In  nights,”  353  etc.  Nor  does  Durga,  the  commentator  on  Yaska, 
attribute  to  the  latter  the  view  which  Professor  Roth  ascribes  to  him. 
His  words,  as  I interpret  them,  are  : “ ‘ their  time  is  after  the  (latter) 
half  of  the  night  when  the  (space’s)  becoming  light  is  resisted,’ 
(means)  when,  after  the  (latter)  half  of  the  night,  darkness  intersected 
by  light  makes  an  effort  against  light,  that  is  the  time  of  the  Asvins. 
. . . . Then  the  nature  of  the  middlemost  (between  them)  is  a share  in 
that  darknesss  which  penetrates  into  light ; and  the  solar  one  (aditya) 
assumes  that  nature  which  is  a share  in  the  light  penetrating  into 
darknesss.  These  two  are  the  middlemost  and  the  uppermost : this  is 
the  teacher’s  [i.e.  Yaska’s)  own  opinion,  for,  in  order  to  substantiate 
it,  he  gives  as  an  instance  the  verse  ‘ Vasatishu  sma ,’  ” 390  etc. 

369  Nir.  xii.  1,  tayoli  kalah  urdhvam  ardharatrat  prakds'ibhavasyanuvishtambham 
anu  (the  last  word  is  omitted  in  Durga  M S.  I.  0.  L.,  No.  206)  tamobhdgo  hi  madh- 
yamo  jyotirbhaga  adit  yah',  tayor  eshd  bhavati  Vasatishu  sma,  etc. 

390  Durga  I.  0.  L.,  No.  206  : Tayoh  kdla  urdhvam  ardharatrat  prahastbhavasyanu 
vislilambham  \ jyotisha  vyatibhidyamanam  urdhvam,  ardharatrat  tamo  yadii  jyotir 
anu  vishtabhnati  so  ’s'vinoh  kalah  | [tatah  prabhriti  sandhistotram  purodaydd 
asvinam,  udite  sauryani ] | tatra  yat  tamo  ’nuvishtam  (the  MS.  of  Professor  Muller, 
Lett.  2nd  series,  p.  490,  reads  ’ nupravishtam)  jyotishi  tadbhago  madhyamasya 
rupam  (the  MS.  of  Prof.  M.  ibid. : tadblwgo  madhyamah  | tan  madhyamasya 
rupam)  : yaj  jyotis  tamasy  anuvishtaih  (the  same,  ibid,  anupravishtam)  tadbhdgam 
tadrupam  adityah  | tav  etau  madhyamottamdv  iti  svamatam  achdryasya  | yatah 
samarthanayoddharati  tayor  eshd  bhavati  Vasatishu  smeti.  Professor  Roth,  in  his 
illustrations  of  Nirukta,  xii.  1,  very  correctly  observes  that  the  verse  quoted  by 
Yaska  ( vasatishu  sma,  etc.)  docs  not  bear  out  the  view  that  the  Alvins  are  Indra  and 
Aditya  • but  the  proper  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance  would  seem  to 
be,  that  Yaska  quoted  a verse  irrelevant  to  his  view,  but  that  Professor  Roth 
attributed  to  him  a view  which  he  had  not  entertained,  and  that  it  may  be  preferable 
to  render  Aditya,  as  proposed  above,  “the  solar  (Asvin),”  or  the  Asvin  of  a solar  nature. 
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To  judge,  therefore,  from  these  words,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Yaska 
that  the  Asvins  represent  the  transition  from  darkness  to  light,  when 
the  intermingling  of  both  produces  that  inseparable  duality  expressed 
by  the  twin  nature  of  these  deities.  And  this  interpretation,  I hold, 
is  the  best  that  can  be  given  of  the  character  of  the  comical  A svins. 
It  agrees  with  the  epithets  by  which  they  are  invoked,  and  with  the 
relationship  in  which  they  are  placed.  They  are  young,  yet  also 
ancient,  beautiful,  bright,  swift,  etc  ; and  their  negative  character — 
the  result  of  the  alliance  of  light  with  darkness — is,  I believe,  ex- 
pressed by  dasra,  the  destroyer,  and  also  by  the  two  negatives  in  the 
compound  nusatya  ( na  + a-satya ),  though  their  positive  character  is 
again  redeemed  by  the  ellipsis  of  “enemies,  or  diseases,”  to  dasra,  and 
by  the  sense  of  nusatya,  not  un-true,  i.e.  truthful.  They  are  the 
parents  of  Pushan,  the  sun  ; for  they  precede  the  rise  of  the  sun; 
they  are  the  sons  of  the  sky,  and  again  the  sons  of  Yivasvat  and 
Saranyti.  Yivasvat,  I believe,  here  implies  the  firmament  “expand- 
ing” to  the  sight  through  the  approaching  light;  and  though  Saranyu 
is  to  Professor  Miiller  one  of  the  deities  which  are  forced  by  him  to 
support  his  dawn-theory,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  and  the  character  of  the  myths  relating  to  it,  rather  point  to 
the  moving  air,  or  the  dark  and  cool  air,  heated,  and  therefore  set  in 
motion,  by  the  approach  of  the  rising  sun.  The  Asvins  are  also  the 
husbands  or  the  friends  of  Surya,  whom  I take  for  the  representative 
of  the  weakest  manifestation  of  the  sun ; and  I believe  that  Sayana  is 
right  when,  by  the  sister  of  the  Asvins,  he  understands  Tishas,  the 
dawn.  The  mysterious  phenomenon  of  the  intermingling  ot  darkness 
— which  is  no  longer  complete  night — and  of  light — which  is  not  yet 
dawn — seems  to  agree  with  all  these  conceptions,  and  with  the  further 
details  of  a cosmical  nature,  which  are  so  fully  given  in  the  preceding 
paper. 
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SECTION  XYI. 

SOMA. 

Beference  has  been  already  made  to  the  important  share  which  the 
exhilarating  juice  of  the  soma-plant  assumes  in  bracing  Indra  for  his 
conflict  with  the  hostile  powers  in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  eagerness 
of  all  the  gods  to  partake  in  this  beverage. 

Soma  is  the  god  who  represents  and  animates  this  juice,  an  intoxi- 
cating draught  which  plays  a conspicuous  part  in  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Yedic  age.  He  is,  or  rather  was  in  former  times,  the  Indian  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus.  Hot  only  are  the  whole  of  the  hymns  in  the  ninth  book  of  the 
Eig-veda,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in  number,  besides  a few  in  other 
places,  dedicated  to  his  honour,  but  constant  references  to  the  juice  of  the 
soma  occur  in  a large  proportion  of  the  other  hymns.  It  is  clear  there- 
fore, as  remarked  by  Professor  Whitney  (Journal  of  the  American  Oriental 
Society,  iii.  299),  that  his  worship  must  at  one  time  have  attained  a 
remarkable  popularity.  This  circumstance  is  thus  explained  by  the 
writer  to  whom  I have  referred  : “ The  simple-minded  Arian  people, 
whose  whole  religion  was  a worship  of  the  wonderful  powers  and  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  had  no  sooner  perceived  that  this  liquid  had  power 
to  elevate  the  spirits,  and  produce  a temporary  frenzy,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  the  individual  was  prompted  to,  and  capable  of,  deeds 
beyond  his  natural  powers,  than  they  found  in  it  something  divine : 
it  was  to  their  apprehension  a god,  endowing  those  into  whom  it 
entered  with  godlike  powers ; the  plant  which  afforded  it  became  to 
them  the  king  of  plants ; the  process  of  preparing  it  was  a holy  sacri- 
fice ; the  instruments  used  therefor  were  sacred.  The  high  antiquity 
of  this  cultus  is  attested  by  the  references  to  it  found  occurring  in  the 
Persian  Avesta ; 391  it  seems,  however,  to  have  received  a new  impulse 
on  Indian  territory.” 

391  See  Dr.  "Windischmann’s  Essay  on  the  Soma-worship  of  the  Arians,  or  the 
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(1)  Quotation  from  Euripides  relating  to  the  Greek  god  Dionysus. 

As  illustrating  the  sentiments  which  gave  rise  to  the  adoration  of 
Dionysus,  the  Grecian  Soma,  I shall  introduce  here  some  verses  from 
the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  272  ff.,  in  which  the  philosophical  poet  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Teiresias  a vindication  of  the  worship 
of  the  new  god,  against  the  ridicule  which  had  been  thrown  upon 
him  by  Pentheus,  together  with  a statement  of  the  reasons  which 
justified  his  deification,  and  a rationalistic  explanation  of  a current 
myth  regarding  him : 

Out  os  S'  & Salpoov  6 veos  bv  ov  StayzAas 
ouk  tov  Swalpt)v  peyedos  it^eiirelv  tiros 
Kaff’  ’EAAdS’  ecrrai  ■ Svo  yap,  2>  veavla, 
rd  irpioT  iv  avBpioiroitri,  £sqpi]Tr\p  Bed, 
r?)  S’  iarlv  ■ ovopa  8’  birirepov  fiovAeo  kuAci  • 
avri)  pev  iv  *ripaii(Tiv  iurpecpei  ffpoTods  • 

6 S’  fjABev  ire)  TavrliraAov,  d 'SepeAtis  yivos, 

PArpvos  iypbv  Troop’  evpe  Kel<ri)veyKaTo 
Bvijtois,  b travel  tovs  TaAanroopovs  0 poToiis 
Avirr/s,  'Wav  irArjtrBwaiv  dpireAov  f>orjS, 
virvov  Te,  A'qBrjv  tuv  Kaff  ijpepav  kcikuv, 

SISatriv,  ov 8’  cct’  o.AAo  ipappamov  irivwv. 
ovtos  Beoltri  trirevSeTai  debs  yeyoos, 

IhtTTe  Sid  tovtov  Tayaff  avBpuirovs  eXilv- 
Ka\  KarayeAas  viv,  ws  ivefifuxipri  A ibs 
pqpM ' 8i8d|a>  o’  ais  icaAus  ex61  robe, 
iirei  vi v Vipiratr’  eic  trvpbs  Kepauviou 
Zeus,  els  S’  ’OAvpirov  0pe<pos  uvfiyayev  vebv, 

" Hpa  viv  jjdeA’  enfiaAelv  dir’  ovpavov, 

Zevs  S’  dvTept]xavt]<raT’ , oTa  3!)  0c6s. 
firt^as  pepos  ti  too  xBiv’  eyKvnAovpevov 
aldepos  eBqioe  tovS’  'ipi\pov  iicOiSovs 
Aiowtrov  "Hpas  veuceoov  • XP^VV  8*  VIV 
fipoTol  Tpaiprjvai  tpamv  iv  pvpy  Ai bs, 

6vop a peTo.<jTri<ravTes,  Sti  6ea  Bebs 
" Hpa  iroff  &pi}pev<re,  trvvdevTes  Aoyov. 
pdvTis  S’  6 oalpwv  oSe  ■ tS  yap  0aKX*viripov 
leal  tS  pavitboes  pavTiK^v  iroAAriv  exei  ‘ 

STav  yap  & Bebs  els  t b troop’  eABp  iroAvs, 

Aeyeiv  to  peAAov  tovs  pep-qviras  iroiei. 

translated  extracts  from  it  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  469  ff. ; and  the  extract 
there  given,  p.  474,  from  Plutarch  de  Isid.  et  Osir,  46,  in  which  the  soma,  or  as  it  is 
in  Zend,  haoma,  appears  to  be  referred  to  under  the  appellation  Spoopi.  See  also  on 
the  fact  of  the  soma  rite  of  the  Indians  being  originally  identical  with  the  haoma 
ceremony  of  the  Zoroastrians,  Haug’s  Aitareya  Brahmana,  Introd.,  p.  62. 
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‘'Apeds  T€  poipav  peraAafidu  e^ei  two.. 
tTrpaTbv  yap  eV  HirAots  orra  Kairl  t a£e<rt 
<p6/3os  Steirroritre,  irp\v  Adyxv*  8iye7v  • 
pavia  be  /cal  tout’  etr rl  Aiovutrou  irapa,  k.t.A. 

“ I cannot  express  how  great  this  young  god,  whom  thou  ridiculest, 
is  destined  to  become  in  Greece.  For,  young  man,  there  are  two  things 
which  are  the  foremost  among  men,  the  goddess  Demeter,  who  is  the 
Earth ; — call  her  by  whichever  name  thou  pleasest ; — who  nourishes 
mortals  with  dry  food.  But  he,  the  son  of  Semele,  took  the  contrary 
course.  He  discovered  and  introduced  among  men  the  liquid  draught 
of  the  grape,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  sorrows  of  wretched  mortals, — 
when  they  are  filled  with  the  stream  from  the  vine, — and  induces 
sleep,  and  oblivion  of  the  evils  endured  by  day.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
remedy  for  our  distresses.  He,  born  a god,  is  poured  out  in  libations 
to  gods,  so  that  through  him  men  receive  good.  And  thou  ridiculest 
him  by  saying  that  he  was  sewn  up  in  the  thigh  {/xTjpa,)  of  Zeus.  But 
I shall  shew  thee  how  this  is  rendered  reasonable.  When  Zeus  rescued 
the  infant  from  the  lightning-flame,  and  brought  him  to  Olympus,  Hera 
wished  to  expel  him  from  heaven.  But  Zeus,  like  a god,  counteracted 
this  design.  Detaching  a portion  of  the  aether  which  encircles  the 
earth,  he  gave  this  as  a hostage  (o/xrjpov)  to  Hera,  so  delivering  Dio- 
nysus from  her  hostility ; and  in  course  of  time,  because  he  became  a 
hostage  to  Hera,  men  began  to  say, — changing  the  word,  and  inventing 
a fable, — that  he  had  been  reared  in  the  thigh  of  Zeus.  And  this  god 
is  a prophet.  For  Bacchic  excitement  and  raving  have  in  them  great 
prophetic  power.  When  this  god  enters  in  force  into  the  body,  he 
causes  men  to  rave  and  foretell  the  future.  And  he  also  partakes  of 
the  character  of  Ares  (Mars).  For  panic  (sometimes)  terrifies  a force 
of  armed  men  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  before  the  actual  clashing  of 
the  hosts.  This  madness  too  is  derived  from  Dionysus.”  392 

392  In  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  play,  verses  200  ff.  the  following  protest  against 
free  enquiry  in  religious  matters  is  put  by  the  poet  into  the  mouth  of  Teiresias,  who 
says  to  Cadmus : 

of/ Ser  irorpi^dporrSa  Toiffi  Saipoai. 
nar  pious  napaSoxas,  as  0’  6fi7]AiKas  XP^VV 
K€KT^pe8’ , ouSets  aura  KaraftaAu  Aoyos, 
oil 5’  ei  Si  &npav  tS  tjotpbv  s]upr,Tai  (ppevwv. 

• “ In  things  that  touch  the  gods  it  is  not  good 

To  suffer  captious  reason  to  intrude. 
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(2)  Prevalence  and  enthusiastic  character  of  the  ancient  Soma-worship. 

Professor  Haug,  in  his  work  on  the  Aitareya  Brahman  a (Introd. 
p.  60),  thus  writes  of  the  soma  sacrifice  : “ Being  thus,”  ( 'i.e . through 
the  oblation  of  an  animal)  “ received  among  the  gods,  the  sacrificer  is 
deemed  worthy  to  enjoy  the  divine  beverage,  the  soma,  and  participate 
in  the  heavenly  king,  who  is  Soma.  The  drinking  of  the  soma-juice 
makes  him  a new  man;  though  a new  celestial  body  had  been  prepared 
for  him  at  thePravargya  ceremony,  the  enjoyment  of  the  soma  beverage 
transforms  him  again ; for  the  nectar  of  the  gods  flows  for  the  first 
time  in  his  veins,  purifying  and  sanctifying  him.” 

With  the  decline  of  the  Yedic  worship,  however,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  deities  and  now  ceremonies,  the  popularity  of  Soma 
gradually  decreased,  and  has  long  since  passed  away ; and  his  name  is 
now  familiar  to  those  few  Brahmans  only  who  still  maintain  in  a few 
places  the  early  Yedic  observances. 

The  hymns  addressed  to  Soma  were  intended  to  be  sung  while  the 
juice  of  the  plant,  said  to  be  produced  on  Mount  Mujavat,  lt.V.  x.  34, 
1 ( somasyeva  Maujavatasya  hhakshah),393  from  which  he  takes  his  name 
(the  asclepias  acida  or  sarcostemma  viminale ) was  being  pressed  out  and 
purified.391  They  describe  enthusiastically  the  flowing  forth  and  filtra- 
tion of  the  divine  juice,  and  the  effects  produced  on  the  worshippers, 
and  supposed  to  be  produced  on  the  gods,395  by  partaking  of  the  bever- 
age. Thus  the  first  verse  of  the  first  hymn  of  the  ninth  book  runs 

Traditions  handed  down  from  sire  to  son 
Since  time  itself  began  its  course  to  run 
By  reasonings  never  can  be  undermined, 

Though  forged  by  intellects  the  most  refined.” 

To  this  the  advocates  of  a critical  investigation  into  the  truth  of  ancient  beliefs  might 
reply  in  the  words  of  the  Messenger  in  the  Helena  of  the  same  poet,  verses  1617  f. 
(though  their  original  application  was  different)  : 

a&tppovos  S’  am itt las 
ovk  itTTiv  obSey  xprl<riP-c^TeP0V  Pporols. 

“ Nought  can  to  men  more  useful  be, 

Than  prudent  incredulity.” 

333  Mujavan  parvatah,  “Mujavat  is  a hill,”  Nir.  ix.  8,  See  also  Vaj.  S.  iii.  61, 
and  commentary. 

801  See  the  process  as  described  by  Windischman,  after  Dr.  Stevenson,  in  the  2nd 
volume  of  this  work,  p.  470. 

395  See  Ait.  Br.  vi.  11,  quoted  above,  p.  88,  note  168. 
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thus  : Svddishthaya  madishthayd  pavasva  Soma  dharayd  Indray  a patave 
sutah  | “0  Soma,  poured  out  for  Indra  to  drink,  flow  on  purely  in  a 
most  sweet  and  most  exhilarating  current.”  In  vi.  47,  1,  2,  the  juice 
is  described  as  sweet,  honied,  pungent,  well-flavoured,  and  exhilarating. 
No  one  can  withstand  Indra  in  battle  when  he  has  drunk  it  ( svddush 
kildyam  madhuman  utayam  tlvrah  kilayam  rasavan  utayam  | uto  nu 
asya  papivamsam  Indram  na  kaschana  sahate  dhavesliu  | a yam  svudur  iha 
madishthah  asa ).  When  quaffed,  it  stimulates  the  voice,  and  calls 
forth  ardent  conceptions  (ibid,  verse  3).  In  a verse  (viii.  48,  3,) 
already  quoted  above  (p.  90,  note),  in  the  account  of  Indra,  the 
worshippers  exclaim:  “We  have  drunk  the  soma,  we  have  become 
immortal,  we  have  entered  into  light,  we  have  known  the  gods.  What 
can  an  enemy  now  do  to  us,  or  what  can  the  malice  of  any  mortal 
effect,  o thou  immortal  god  ? ” 

(3)  How  the  soma-plant  was  brought  to  the  earth. 

The  plant  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  a falcon,  i.  80,  2 
( somah  syendbhritah ) ; iii.  43,  7 (a  yam  te  \Indrdya ] syenah  usate 
jabhdra)  ; viii.  71,  9 ; from  the  sky,  iv.  26,  6 (: rijlpl  syeno  dada- 
mdno  amsum  pardvatah  sakuno  mandram  madam  | somam  bharad 
dudriha.no  devavan  divo  amushndd  uttardd  addya)  ; viii.  84,  3 ; by 
a well-winged  bird,  or  Suparna,  to  Indra,  viii.  89,  8 ( divarh  suparno 
gatvdya  somam  vajrine  dbharat ) ; or  from  a mountain,  i.  93,  6 {ama- 
thndd  any  am  ( somam ) pari  syeno  adreh),  where  it  had  been  placed  by 
Varuna,  v.  85,  2 (divi  suryam  adadhut  somam  adrau).  In  iii.  48,  2 ; 
v.  43,  4;  ix.  .18,  1;  ix.  62,  4;  ix.  85,  10  ; ix.  98,  9,  it  is  called 
girishthd  (found  on  a mountain).  In  another  place,  ix.  113,  3,  it  is 
declared  to  have  been  brought  by  the  daughter  of  the  sun  from  the 
place  where  it  had  been  nourished  by  Parjanya,  the  rain-god,  when 
the  Gandharvas  took  it,  and  infused  into  it  sap  ( Parjanya-vriddham 
mahisham  tarn  suryasya  duhitd  ’bharat  \ tarn  gandharvah  praty  agri- 
bhnan  tarn  some  rasam  adadhuh).  In  ix.  82,  3,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
p.  142,  Parjanya  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  Soma  ; and  in  A.Y. 
xix.  6,  16,  the  god  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  Purusha  ( rajnah 
Somasya  . . . . jdtasy a Purushad  adhi ). 

In  other  passages  a Gandharva  is  connected  with  the  soma-plant,  the 
sphere  ( pada ) of  which  he  is  said  to  protect,  and  all  the  forms  of  which 
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he  is  said  to  manifest,  ix.  83,  4;  ix.  85,  12 396  ( gandharvah  itthl 
padam  asya  rakshati  | urdhvo  gandharvo  adhi  nuke  asthud  vised  rupdni 
pratichakshdno  asya).  The  Aitareya  Brahmana  has  the  following  story 
regarding  the  mode  in  which  the  gods  obtained  soma  from  the  Gand- 
harvas,  i.  27.  Somo  vai  ruju  gandharveshv  uslt  | tarn  deeds  cha  rishayas 
cha  abhyadhyuyan  “ katham  ayain  asmdn  somo  ruju  agachhed”  iti  \ sd 
Vug  abravit  “ stnkdmd.li  vai  gandharvah  \ mayd  eva  striyu  bhutayd 
panayadhvam  ” iti  “J\Ta  ” iti  devuh  abruvan  “ katham  vayaih  tvad  rite 
sydma”  iti  \ sd  ’bravit  “ krinita  eva  \ yarhi  vdva  vo  mayd  artho  bhavitd 
tarhy  eva  vo  ’ ham  punar  dgantdsmi  ” iti  \ “tathd  ” iti  | tayd  malidna- 
gnyd  bhutayd  Somam  rdjunam  akrinan  |391  “King  Soma  was  among 
the  Gandharvas.  The  gods  and  rishis  desired  him,  and  said  ‘ How 
shall  we  get  him  to  come  to  us?’  Yach  said,  ‘The  Gandharvas  are 
fond  of  females ; buy  him  in  exchange  for  me  turned  into  a female.’ 
They  answered,  ‘ No  : how  can  we  live  without  thee  ? ’ She  rejoined, 

* Buy  him,  and  whenever  you  have  occasion  for  me  I shall  return  to 
you.’  They  agreed,  and  bought  king  Soma  with  Yach  turned  into  a 
female,  quite  naked  [ i.e . unchaste].”  See  Professor  Haug’s  translation 
of  this  Brahmana,  p.  59,  and  compare  pp.  201  ff. ; 294  ; and  400. 

In  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana  iii.  2,  4,  1 ff.,  it  is  related  that  the 
soma  existed  formerly  in  the  sky,  whilst  the  gods  were  here  (on  earth). 
They  desired  to  get  it,  that  they  might  employ  it  in  sacrifice.  The 
Gayatri  flew  to  bring  it  for  them.  While  she  was  carrying  it  off  the 
Gandharva  Yibhavasu  robbed  her  of  it.  The  gods  became  aware  of 
this,  and  knowing  the  partiality  of  the  Gandharvas  for  females  (com- 
pare iii.  9,  3,  20,  and  A.Y.  iv.  37,  11  f.),  they  sent  Yach,  the  goddess 
of  speech,  to  get  it  from  them,  which  she  succeeded  .in  doing  ( Divi  vai 
somah  dsit  | atha  iha  devuh  \ te  devuh  akumayanta  “ d nah  somo  gachhet 

396  See  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon  under  the  word  Gandharva . 

397  The  Taitt.  Br.  vi.  1,  6,  5 (pp.  90  ff.  of  Indian  Office  MS.),  tells  the  same  story, 
but  says  that  they  turned  Vach  into  a woman  one  year  old;  and  that  after  she  had 
gone  they  induced  her  to  come  back  by  singing  (the  Gandharvas,  whom  she  had  left, 
meanwhile  reciting  a prayer,  or  incantation),  and  hence  women  love  a man  who  sings 
[tain  somam  dhriyamdnam  gandharvo  Visvdvasuh  paryamushndt  \ . .te  devdh 
abruvan  “ strilcamah  vai  gandharvah  striyd  nishlcnnama”  iti  j te  Vacham 
striyam  ekahayanim  kritva  tayd  nirakrman  | sd  rohid-rdpam  kritva  gandharvc- 
bhyo  'pakramya  atishthat  \ tad  rohito  janma  \ te  devdh  abruvan  “ apa  yushmad 
akramin  na  asman  upbvarttatevihvayai”  iti  \ brahma  gandharvah  avadann  \ agdyan 
devdh  | sd  devdn  gdyatah  upavarttata  | tasmdd  gdyantam  striyah  kdmmjante  | 
kdmukd  enam  slriyo  bhavanti  ya  evam  veda). 
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tern  dgatena  yajemahi  ” iti  j ....  2.  Tebhyo  gdyatri  somam  acliha 
apatat  | tasyai  aharantyai  gandharvo  Visvdvasuh  paryamushndt  | te 
devah  aviduh  “ prachyuio  vai  parastdt  somah  | alha  no  na  dgachhati  \ 
gandharvah  vai  paryamoshishur ” iti  \ te  ha  uchur  “ yoshit-humuh  vai 
gandharvah  \ Vdcham  eva  ebhyah  prahinavdma  | sd  nah  saha  somena 
dgamishyati ” iti  \ tebhyo  Vdcham  prdhinvan  sa  endn  saha  somena 
dgachhat.  And  in  xi.  7,  2,  8,  it  is  said:  “The  soma  existed  in  the 
sky.  The  Gayatrl  became  a bird,  and  brought  it”  (dirt  vai  Somah 
dsit  tarn  gdyatri  vayo  hhutvd  "Karat').  See  also  the  S'atapatha  Brah- 
mana,  iii.  4,  3,  13,  and  iii.  6,  2,  2-18,  towards  the  close  of  which 
passage,  as  well  as  in  iii.  9,  3,  18,  the  Gandharvas  are  spoken  of  as 
the  guardians  of  the  soma  ( somaralcshdh ) ; and  Taitt.  Sanh.  vi.  1,  6,  1,  5. 

(4)  Soma’s  wives. 

The  Taitt.  Sanh.,  ii.  3,  5,  1,  relates  that  Prajapati  had  thirty-three 
daughters  whom  he  gave  to  king  Soma.  Soma,  however,  frequented 
the  society  of  Rohini  only.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  rest,  who 
returned  to  their  father.  Soma  followed,  and  asked  that  they  should 
go  back  to  him,  to  which,  however,  Prajapati  would  not  agree  till 
Soma  had  promised  to  associate  with  them  all  equally.  He  agreed; 
but  again  behaved  as  before,  when  he  was  seized  with  consumption, 
etc.  (Prajdpates  trayastrimsad  duhitarah  dsan  | tdh  Somaya  rdjne 
’ dadat  | tdsdih  Rohinrm  upait  \ tdh  Irshyantlh  punar  agachhan  | tuh 
anvait  \ tdh  punar  aydchata  | tuh  asmai  na  punar  adadut  | so  ’bravld 
“ ritam  amishva  yatliu  samdvachhah  upaishydmi  atha  te  punar  dusyumi” 
iti  | sa  ritam  dmit  | tdh  asmai  punar  adadut  | tdsam  Rohinlm  eva 
upait  | yakshma  drchhat).  In  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  3,  10,  1 ff.,  another 
story  is  told  of  Soma.  Prajapati  created  him  ; and  after  him  the  three 
Yedas,  which  he  took  into  his  hand.  Now,  Slta  Savitrl  loved  Soma, 
while  he  loved  S'raddha.  Slta  came  to  her  father  Prajapati,  and, 
saluting  him,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  approach  him  with  her  complaint. 
She  loved  Soma,  she  said,  while  he  loved  S'raddha.  Prajapati  made 
for  her  a paste  formed  of  a sweet  smelling  substance,  to  which  he 
imparted  potency  by  the  recitation  of  certain  formulas,  and  then 
painted  it  upon  her  forehead.  She  then  returned  to  Soma,  who  in- 
vited her  to  approach  him.  She  desired  him  to  promise  her  his 
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society,  and  to  tell  her  what  he  had  in  his  hand ; whereupon  he  gave 
her  the  three  Yedas ; and  in  consequence  women  always  ask  for  some 
gift  ag  a price  for  their  embraces,  etc.  The  Brahmana  goes  on  to 
recommend  the  use  of  the  same  paste,  prepared  with  the  same  formulas, 
as  a specific  for  producing  love  or  good  will  ( Prajdpatih  Somam  rajanam 
asrijata  \ tam  trayo  vedoh  anv  asrijyanta  \ tun  haste  ’ kuruta  \ atha  lia, 
Situ  Sdvitrl  Somam  rajanam  chalcame  j S'raddhum  u sa  chahame  | su  ha 
pitaram  Prajupatim  upasasdra  | tam  ha  uvucha  “ namas  te  astu  blia- 
gavah  | up  a tvd  ayuni  (2)  pra  tvd  upadye  \ Somam  vai  rajanam,  kdmaye 
S'raddhum  u sa  kumayate  ” iti  | tasyai  u ha  sthdgaram  alankuraiii 
kalpayitvu  dasahoturam  purastud  vydkhyuya  chaturhotdram  dakshinatah 
panchahotdram  pakchut  shaddhoturam  uttaratah  saptahotdram  uparishtdt 
sambhdrais  patnihhis  cha  mulche  alankritya  | 3.  Asya  arddham  vavruja  \ 
turn  ha  udikshya  uvucha  “ up  a mu  varttasva  ” iti  | tam  ha  uvucha  “ bho 
ganturh  (the  commentator  explains  the  phrase  as  if  he  read  bhogaih  tu ) 
me  dchakshva  | etan  me  dchakshva  yat  te  pdnuv  ” iti  | tasyai  u trln 
vedun  pradadau  | tasmdd  u ha  striyo  bhogam  eva  hurayante ). 

(5)  Properties  ascribed  to  the  soma-juice  or  its  presiding  deity. 

The  juice  of  this  plant,  is  said  to  be  an  immortal  398  draught,  i.  84,  4 
{jyeshtham  amartyam  madam)  which  the  gods  love,  ix.  85,  2 ( daksho 
devunum  asi  hi  priyo  madah)\  ix.  109,  15  ( pibanti  asya  visve  devuso 
gobhih  srltasya  nribhih  sutasya),m  to  be  medicine  for  a sick  man,  viii. 
61,  17  ( tad  dturasya  bheshajam).  All  the  gods  drink  of  it,  ix.  109,  15 
( pibanti  asya  vihe  devdsah).  The  god  who  is  its  personification  is  said 
to  clothe  whatever  is  naked,  and  to  heal  whatever  is  sick ; through 
him  the  blind  sees,  and  the  lame  walks  abroad,  viii.  68,  2 [abhy  urnoti 
yan  nagnam  bhishakti  viivam  yat  turam  \ pra  Im  andhah  kliyat  nih  srono 
bhut );  x.  25,  11.  He  is  the  guardian  of  men’s  bodies,  and  occupies 
their  every  member,  viii.  48,  9 ( tvaih  hi  nas  tanvah  soma  gopuh  gutre 
gdtre  nishasattlia  nrichaksliuh). 

338  This  means,  according  to  Sayana,  that  it  has  no  deadly  effects,  like  other  in- 
toxicating drinks  ( somapanajanyo  mado  madantara-vat  mdrako  na  bhavati  ity  arthah). 

333  The  Taitt.  Br.  i.  3,  3,  2,  says  that  soma  is  the  best  nourishment  of  the  godsi 
and  wine  of  men,  and  ibid.  4,  that  soma  is  a male  and  the  wine  a female,  and  the  two 
make  a pair  [etad  vai  devanam  paramam  annam  yat  somah  etad  manushyandm  yat 
surd  | 4.  Pumdn  vai  somah  strl  surd  | tan  mithunam ). 
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(6)  Divine  powers  attributed  to  Soma. 

A great  variety  of  divine  attributes  and  operations  are  ascribed  to 
Soma.  As  Professor  Whitney  observes,  he  is  “addressed  as  a god  in 
the  highest  strains  of  adulation  and  veneration ; all  powers  belong  to 
him ; all  blessings  are  besought  of  him,  as  his  to  bestow  ” (Journ. 
Amer.  Or.  Soc.  iii.  299).  He  is  said  to  be  asura,  divine  (ix.  73,  1 ; 
ix.  74,  7),  and  the  soul  of  sacrifice,  atma  yajnasya  (ix.  2,  10 ; ix.  6,  8). 
He  is  immortal,  amrita  (i.  43,  9),  and  confers  immortality  on  gods  and 
men,  i.  91,  1,  6,  18  ; viii.  48,  3,  quoted  above,  p.  90,  note  ; ix.  106, 
8 [tv  um  devdso  amritaya  /cam  papuh) ; ix.  108,  3 (tvarh  hi  anga  dairy  a 
pavamdna  janimdni  dyumattania  amritatvuya  ghoshayah) ; ix.  109,  3 (era 
amritaya  make  hshayuya  sa  sukro  arsha  divyah  piyushah ).400  In  a passage 
(ix.  113,  7 ff.)  where  the  joys  of  paradise  are  more  distinctly  antici- 
pated and  more  fervently  implored  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  Soma  is  addressed  as  the  god  from  whom  the  gift  of  future  felicity 
is  expected.  Thus  it  is  there  said  : yatra  jyotir  ajasram  yasmin  loke 
svar  hitam  | tasmin  mam  dhehi  pavamdna  amrite  loke  akshite  \ yatra 
rdju  Yaivasvato  yatrdvarodhanam  divah  | yatrdmur  yahvatlr  apas  talra 
mum  amritam  kridhi  | 7.  “ Place  me,  o purified  god,  iu  that  everlasting 
and  imperishable  world  where  there  is  eternal  light  and  glory.  O Indu 
(soma),  flow  for  Indra.  8.  Hake  me  immortal  in  the  world  where 
king  Vaivasvata  (Yama,  the  son  of  Vivasvat,)  lives,  where  is  the 
innermost  sphere  of  the  sky,  where  those  great  waters  flow.”  The 
three  following  verses  may  be  reserved  for  the  section  on  Yama. 

Soma  exhilarates  Varuna,  Mitra,  Indra,  Vishnu,  the  Haruts,  the 
other  gods,  Vayu,  Heaven  and  Earth,  ix.  90,  5 (matsi  Soma  Varunam 
matsi  Mitram  matsi  Indram  Indo  pavamdna  Vishnum  | matsi  sardho 
mdrutam  matsi  devdn  matsi  maham  Indram  Indo  maduya) ; ix.  97,  42 
(matsi  Vdyum  ishtaye  rddhase  cha  matsi  Mitrd-varund  puyamdnah  | 
matsi  sardho  mdrutam  matsi  devdn  matsi  Dyuvd-prithivl  deva  Soma). 
Both  gods  and  men  resort  to  him,  saying  that  his  juice  is  sweet,  viii. 
48,  1 (visve  yarn  devuh  uta  martydso  madliu  bruvanto  abhi  sancharanti ). 
By  him  (but  see  p.  270)  the  Adityas  are  strong,  and  the  earth  vast,  x. 
85,  2 ( somena  Adityah  balinah  somena  prithivl  mahl).  He  is  the  friend, 

41,0  In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  gods  acquired  immortality,  see  the  S'atap 
Hr.  ix.  5,  1,  1 ff.  quoted  above  p.  14,  note  21. 
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helper,  and  soul  of  Indra,  iv.  28,  1 {tvd  yujd  tava  tat  soma  salchye 
Indro  apo  manave  sasrutas  leak  | 2.  Tvd  yujd  ni  ltfiidat  Suryasya  Indras 
chahrath  sahasa  sadyah  Indo) ; ix.  85,  3 ( dtmd  Indrasya  bhavasi ) ; x. 
25,  9 ( Indrasyendo  sivah  saJchd),  whose  vigour  he  stimulates,  ix.  76,  2 
{Indrasya  sushmam  Irayan),  and  whom  he  succours  in  his  conflicts 
with  Vritra,  ix.  61,  22  {yah  Indram  dvitha  Vritrdya  hantave).  He 
rides  in  the  same  chariot  with  Indra,  Indrena  saratham  (ix.  87,  9 ; 
ix.  103,  5).  He  has,  however,  winged  mares  of  his  own,  and  a team 
like  Vayu,  ix.  86,  37  {isdnah  imd  bhuvandni  vlyase  yujdnah  Indo 
bar  it  ah  suparnyah ) ; ix.  88,  3 {vdyur  na  yo  niyutvdn  ishtayumd).  He 
ascends  his  filter  in  place  of  a car,  and  is  armed  with  a thousand- 
pointed  shaft,  ix.  83,  5 ; ix.  86,  40  {pavitra-rathah  sahasrabh  rishtih). 
His  weapons  which,  like  a hero,  he  grasps  in  his  hand,  ix.  76,  2 
{suro  na  dhatte  dyudhd  gabhastyoh),  are  sharp  and  terrible,  ix.  61,  30 
{bhimdni  dyudhd  tigmdni ),  and  his  bow  swift-darting,  ix.  90,  3 {tigmd- 
yudhah  kshipradhanvd).  He  is  the  slayer  of  Vritra,  vritralian,  or  vri- 
trahantama  (i.  95,  5 ; ix.  24,  6 ; ix.  25,  3 ; ix.  28,  3 ; x.  25,  9),  and, 
like  Indra,  the  destroyer  of  foes,  and  overthrower  of  cities,  ix.  61,  2 ; 
ix.  88,  4 {Indro  na  yo  mahd  karmdni  chakrir  hantu  vritrdndm  asi 
Soma  purbhit).  In  ix.  5,  9,  he  appears  to  receive  the  epithet  of 
prajdpati , lord  of  creatures.  He  is  the  creator  and  father  of  the  gods, 
ix.  42,  4 {hrandan  devun  ajljanat) ; ix.  86,  10  {pita  devdndm  janitd 
vibhuvasuh) ; ix.  87,  2 {pita  devdndm  janitd  sudakshah) ; ix.  109,  4; 
the  generator  of  hymns,  of  Dyaus,  of  PrithivI,  of  Agni,  of  Surya,  of 
Indra,  and  of  Vishnu,  ix.  96,  5 {Somah  pavate  janitd  matlndm  janitd 
Tivo  janitd  Prithivyuh  \ janitd  Agner  janitd  Suryasya  janitd  Indrasya 
janitota  Vishnoh).  He  dispels  the  darkness,  i.  91,  22  {tvarn  jyotishd  vi 
tamo  vavartha ) ; ix.  66,  24  {su/cram  jyotir  ajljanat  | hrishnd  tamafhsi 
janghanat),  lights  up  the  gloomy  nights,  vi.  39,  3 {ayam  dyotayad 
adyuto  vi  aktun) ; and  has  created  and  lighted  up  the  sun,  the  great 
luminary  common  to  all  mankind,  vi.  44,  23  {ayam  surge  adadkaj 
jyotir  antah ) ; ix.  61,  16  {pavamdno  ajijanad  divas  chitram  na  tanya- 
tum  | jyotir  vaisvdnaram  brihat ) ; ix.  97,  41  {ajanayat  surge  jyotir 
Induh)  ; ix.  107,  7 {d  suryarh  rohayo  divi ) ; ix.  110,  3 {ajljano  hi 
pavamdna  Suryam).  He  stretched  out  the  atmosphere,  i.  91,  22  (tvarn 
a tatantha  uru  antariJcsham)  ; vi.  47,  3f.  ; and  in  concert  with  the 
Fathers  ( Pitris ),  the  Sky  and  the  Earth,  viii.  48,  13  {tvarn  Soma  pitri- 
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bhih  samvida.no  anu  dyavaprithivl  a tatantha).  He  is  the  upholder  of 
the  sky  and  the  sustainer  of  the  earth,  keeping  the  two  apart,  vi.  44, 
24  ( ayarn  dyavaprithivl  vi  slcabhdyat) ; vi.  47,  5 ( ay  am  mahan  mahata 
skambhanena  ud  dydm  astabhnud  vrishabho  marutvan ) ; ix.  87,  2 ( visit - 
tambho  divo  dharunah  prithivydh ) ; ix.  89,  6 ; ix.  109,  6.  He  pro- 
duced in  the  sacrifices  the  two  divine  worlds,  which  are  kindly  disposed 
to  men,  ix.  98,  9 ( sa  vdm  yajneshu  munavl  Indur  janishta  rodasl  \ devo 
deul).  He  is  king  of  gods  and  men,  ix.  97,  24  {raja  dev  ana  m uta 
martydndm ),  elevated  over  all  worlds  [or  beings]  like  the  divine  sun, 
ix.  54,  3 ( ayaih  visvdni  tislithati  pundno  bhuvanopari  j somo  devo  na 
suryah).  All  creatures  are  in  his  hand,  ix.  89,  6 ( visvdh  uta  kshitayo 
■haste  asya).i01  His  laws  are  like  those  of  king  Varuna,  i.  91,  3 ; ix. 
88,  8 ( rujno  nu  te  Varunasya  vratdni ) ; and  he  is  prayed  to  forgive 
their  violation,  and  to  be  gracious  as  a father  to  a son,  and  to  deliver 
from  death,  viii.  48,  9 {yat  te  vayam  pramindma  vratdni  sa  no  mrila 
sushakhd  deva  vasyali)  ; x.  25,  3 {uta  vratdni  Soma  te  pra  aharn 
tnindmi  palcyd  | adha  piteva  sunave  vi  vo  made  mrila  no  abhi  chid 
vadhad  vivaksha.se').  He  is  thousand-eyed,  ix.  60,  1,  2 ( sahasra - 
chalcshas),  and  sees  and  knows  all  creatures,  and  hurls  the  irre- 
ligious into  the  abyss,  ix.  73,  8 ( vidvan  sa  visvu  bhuvand  'bhi  pas- 
yati  ava  ajushtun  vidhyati  karte  avratun ) ; and  guards  the  lives  of  all 
moving  beings  as  a cowherd  tends  his  cattle,  x.  25,  6 ( pasuih  na  Soma 
ralcshasi  purutrd  vishthitam  jagat  \ samdkrinoshi  jivase  vi  vo  made  vised 
sampasyan  bhuvand  vivakshase).  He  is  the  chief  and  most  fiery  of  the 
formidable,  the  most  heroic  of  heroes,  the  most  bountiful  of  the  benefi- 
cent, and  as  a warrior  he  is  always  victorious,402  ix.  66,  16  ( mahan  asi 

4(11  Compare  some  additional  passages  quoted  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  98  f. 

402  In  is.  96,  16,  19,  his  weapons  are  referred  to;  in  vi.  44,  22,  he  is  said  to  have 
robbed  his  malignant  father  of  his  weapons  and  his  magical  devices  ( ayaih  svasya 
pitur  dyudhani  Indur  amushnad  asivasya  mdydh ).  It  is  related  in  the  Ait.  Br. 
i.  14,  that  there  was  formerly  war  between  the  gods  and  the  Asuras.  They  fought 
together  in  the  east,  south,  west,  and  north,  and  in  all  these  quarters  the  Asuras 
were  victorious.  In  the  north-east,  however,  the  gods  were  not  overcome,  for  that  is 
“ the  unconquerable  region.”  The  gods  ascribed  their  former  defeats  to  the  fact  of 
their  having  no  king,  and  agreed  to  make  Soma  their  monarch,  after  which  they  were 
victorious  on  all  the  points  of  the  compass  ( Devasurah  vai  eshu  lokeshu  samayatanta  | 
tatah  etasydm  prdehyaih  disi  ayatanta  \ tarns  tato  ’ surah  aj ay  an  \ ....  te  udlchyam 
prdehydm  disi  ayatanta  | te  tato  na  parajayanta  \ sa  eslid  dig  aparajita  \ ....  te 
devdh  abruvann  “ ardjatayd  vai  no  jayanti  | rajanaih  karavamahai  " iti  | “ tat  ha” 
iti  | te  somaih  rajdnam  akurvan  | te  somena  rdjnd  sarvah  dis’o  jayan). 
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soma  jyeshthah  ugrdndm  Indo  ojishtliah  | yudhvd  san  iaivad jigetha  | 17. 
Yah  ugrebhyas  chid  ojiydn  surebhyas  chit  suratarah  | bhuridubliyas  chid 
mamhlydn).  He  conquers  for  his  worshippers  cows,  chariots,  horses, 
gold,  heaven,  water, — a thousand  desirable  things,  is.  78,  4 ( gojin  nah 
somo  ratliajid  hiranyajit  svarjid  abjit  pavate  sahasrajit ),  and  every  thing, 
viii.  68,  1 (yisvajit).  He  is  a wise  rishi,  viii.  68,  1 ( rishir  viprah 
kuvyena ) ; strong,  skilful,  omniscient,  prolific,  glorious,  i.  91,  2 {team 
Soma  kratubhih  sulcratur  bhus  tvarh  dakshaih  suda/esho  visvavecldh  | team 
vrishd  vrishatvebhir  mahitvd  dyumnebhir  dyumni  abhavo  nricliakshdh). 
He  is  the  priest  of  the  gods,  the  leader  of  poets,  a rishi  among  sages, 
a bull  among  wild  animals,  a falcon  among  kites,  an  axe  in  the 
woods,  ix.  96,  6 ( brahma  devdnum  padavih  kavlnam  rishir  viprdndm 
mahisho  mrigdndm  | syeno  gridhrdnum  svadhitir  vandndni).  He  is 
an  unconquerable  protector  from  enemies;  i.  91,  21  ( ashdlham  yutsu 
pritandsu  paprim)  ; x.  25,  7 {tv am  nah  Soma  visvato  gopdh  adubhyo 
bhava  \ sedha  rdjann  apa  sridhah ).  If  he  desires  that  his  votaries 
shall  live,  they  do  not  die,  i.  91,  6 {tvarh  cha  soma  no  vaso  jlvdtum  no. 
maramahe ).  In  viii.  48,  7,  he  is  prayed  to  prolong  their  lives,  as  the 
sun  the  days  {Soma  rdjan  pra  nah  dyumshi  turir  ahdnlvasuryo  vdsa- 
rdni).  In  x.  59,  4,  he  is  prayed  not  to  abandon  the  worshipper  to 
death  {mo  shu  nah  soma  mrityave  pard  duh).  The  friend  of  a god 
like  him  cannot  suffer,  i.  91,  8 {na  rishyet  tvdtavah  sakhu ).  The 
friendship  and  intimacy  of  such  a god  is  eagerly  desired,  ix.  66,  18 
{vrinlmahc  sakhydya  vrinlmahe  yujydya ).  In  x.  30,  5,  he  is  said  to 
rejoice  in  the  society  of  the  waters,  as  a man  in  that  of  beautiful 
young  women  {ydbhih  somo  modate  harshate  cha  halydnibhir  yuvatibhir 
na  maryah). 

(7)  Soma  associated  with  other  gods. 

Soma  is  associated  with  Agni  as  an  object  of  adoration  in  i.  93,  1 ff. 
In  verse  5 of  that  hymn  those  two  gods  are  said  to  have  placed  the 
luminaries  in  the  sky  {yuvam  etdni  divi  rochandni  Agnis  cha  Soma 
sukratu  adhattam ).  In  the  same  way  Soma  and  Pushan  are  conjoined 
in  ii.  40,  1 ff.,  where  various  attributes  and  functions  of  a magnificent 
character  are  ascribed  to  them.  Thus,  in  verse  1,  they  are  said  to  be 
the  generators  of  wealth,  and  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  have  been  born 
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the  guardians  of  the  whole  universe,  and  to  have  been  made  by  the 
gods  the  centre  of  immortality  ( janand  rayindm  janana  divo  janana 
prithivydh  | jdtau  visvasya  bhuvanasya  gopau  devdh  akrinvann  amritasya 
ndbhim).  The  one  has  made  hi3  abode  in  the  sky,  and  the  other  on 
the  earth,  and  in  the  atmosphere  (verse  4).  The  one  has  produced  all 
the  worlds,  and  the  other  moves  onward  beholding  all  things  (verse  5) 
(4.  Dim  anyah  sadanam  chakre  uchcha  prithivydm  anyo  adhi  antarikslie  | 
5.  Visvdni  anyo  bhuvand  jajuna  visvam  anyo  abhichakshdnah  eti ).  In 
vi.  72,  and  vii.  104,  Soma  and  Indra  are  celebrated  in  company.  In 
the  first  of  these  hymns  they  are  said  to  dispel  darkness,  to  destroy 
revilers,  to  bring  the  sun  and  the  light,  to  prop  up  the  sky  with  sup- 
ports, and  to  have  spread  out  mother  earth  (verse  1 . Yuvam  Suryani 
vividathur  yuvaih  svar  vised  tamdmsi  ahatam  nidas  cka  \ 2.  Vdsayathah 
ushdsam  ut  suryam  nayatho  jyotishd  saha  | upa  dydrh  slcambhathuh  skam- 
bhanena  aprathatam  prithivlm  mdtararh  vi).  In  vii.  104,  their  ven- 
geance is  invoked  against  Rakshases,  Yatudhanas,  and  other  enemies. 

Hymn  vi.  74,  is  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Soma  and  Rudra  con- 
jointly. The  two  gods,  who  are  said  to  be  armed  with  sharp  weapons 
( tiymdyudhau  tigmdheti)  are  there  supplicated  for  blessings  to  man 
and  beast,  for  healing  remedies,  and  for  deliverance  from  sin  ( sam  no 
bhutam  dvipade  sain  chatushpade  | etani  asme  visva  tanushu  bheshajdni 
dliattam  | ava  syatarn  munchatam  yan  no  asti  tanushu  baddham  kritam 
eno  asmat ). 


(8)  Soma  in  the  post-vedic  age  a name  of  the  moon . 

In  the  post-vedic  age  the  name  Soma  came  to  be  commonly  applied 
to  the  moon  and  its  regent.  Even  in  the  Itig-veda,  some  traces  of  this 
application  seem  to  be  discoverable.  Thus  in  x.  85,  2 ff.  (which,  how- 
ever, Professor  Roth  regards  as  of  comparatively  modern  date : 111.  of 
Hir.  p.  147),  there  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  double  sense  of  the 
word : 2.  Somenudityah  balinah  Somena  prithivl  malii  | atho  nakshat- 
trdndm  eshdm  upasthe  Somah  ahitah  | 3.  Somam  rnanyate papirdn  yat  sam- 
pimshanti  osliadhim  | Somam  yam  brahmdno  vidur  na  tasydinati  kaschana  | 
4.  Achhadvidhdnair  gupito  bdrhataih  Soma  rakshitah  | grdvndm  it  srin- 
van  tishthasi  na  te  asndti pdrthivah  \ 5.  Yat  tvd  devdh  prapibanti  tatah 
dpydyase  punah  | Vdyuh  Somasya  rakshita  samandm  mdsah  dkritih  | 
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“ 2.  By  Soma  the  Adityas  are  strong  ; by  Soma  the  earth  is  great ; and 
Soma  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  these  stars.  3.  When  they  crush  the 
plant,  he  who  drinks  regards  it  as  Soma.  Of  him  whom  the  priests 
regard  as  Soma  (the  moon)  no  one  drinks.  4.  Protected  by  those  who 
shelter  thee,  and  preserved  by  thy  guardians,403  thou,  Soma,  hearest 
the  sound  of  the  crushing-stones;  but  no  earthly  being  tastes  thee. 
5.  When  the  gods  drink  thee,  o god,  thou  increasest  again.  Vayu  is  the 
guardian  of  Soma : the  month  is  a part  of  the  years.”  404  In  the 
Atharva-veda  the  following  half- verse  occurs,  xi,  6,  7 : Somo  mu  devo 
munchatu  yam  uhus  chandramuh  iti  \ “ May  the  god  Soma  free  me,  he 
whom  they  call  the  moon.”  And  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  i.  6,  4, 
5 ; xi.  1,  3,  2 ; xi.  1,3,  4,  and  xi.  1,  4,  4,  we  have  the  words : Eslia 
vai  Somo  raja  devunum  annaih  yat  chandramuh  | “This  king  Soma, 
who  is  the  moon,  is  the  food  of  the  gods.”  Similarly  in  xi.  1,  3,  5 : 
chandramuh  vai  Somo  devunum  annum  | “ Soma  is  the  moon,  the  food 
of  the  gods.”  See  also  i.  6,  3,  24 : Suryah  eva  ugneyah  | chandramuh 
saumyah  \ “ The  sun  has  the  nature  of  Agni,  the  moon  of  Soma ; ” and 
xii.  1,  1,  2 : Somo  vai  chandramuh  | “ Soma  is  the  moon.”  In  v.  3,  3, 
12,  and  in  ix.  4,  3,  16,  Soma  is  said  to  be  the  king  of  the  Brahmans 
( Somo  ’smulcam  hruhmanunum  raja).  In  the  Vishnu  Purana  (hook  i. 
chap.  22,  p.  85  of  Wilson’s  translation,  vol.  2,  Dr.  Hall’s  ed.)  the 
double  character  of  Soma  is  indicated  in  these  words : “ Brahma  ap- 
pointed Soma  to  be  monarch  of  the  stars  and  planets,  of  Brahmans  and 
of  plants,  of  sacrifices  and  of  austere  devotions”  ( nahhattra-graha - 
viprunuih  virudhum  chupy  aseshatah  | Somam  rujye  dadau  Brahmu  yaj- 
nunaih  tapasum  api ). 

403  The  word  so  rendered  is  barhataih.  In  the  Lexicon  of  Biilitlingk  and  Roth, 
s.v.,  its  sense  is  said  to  be  doubtful.  Professor  Weber  (Ind.  St.  v.  178  If.  where 
these  verses,  with  the  rest  of  the  hymn  in  which  they  occur,  is  translated  and  anno- 
tated) renders  it  “lofty  ones”  (Erhabene).  Langlois  makes  it  “overseers.”  The 
moon  is  mentioned  again  in  verses  18  and  19.  In  R.V.  viii.  71,  8,  Soma  sparkling 
in  the  cups  is  compared  to  the  moon  shining  on  the  waters  (yo  apsu  chandramuh  iva 
soma s chamushu  dadrise  \ piba  id  asya  tvam  isishc).  See  Professor  Benfey’s  note  on 
R.V.  i.  84,  15,  in  his  Orient  and  Occident,  ii.  246. 

404  Weber  and  Langlois  take  masah  for  a nominative.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth  cite 
the  passage  under  mas,  thus  making  it  a genitive. 
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SECTION  XVII. 

BRIHASPATI  AND  BRAIIMANASPATI. 

I will  commence  my  description  of  this  god  with  a translation  of  the 
account  given  of  him  in  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon  : “ Brihaspati, 
alternating  with  Brahmanaspati,  is  the  name  of  a deity  in  whom  the 
action  of  the  worshipper  upon  the  gods  is  personified.  He  is  the 
suppliant,  the  sacrificer,  the  priest,  who  intercedes  with  the  gods  on 
behalf  of  men,  and  protects  them  against  the  wicked.  Hence  he 
appears  as  the  prototype  of  the  priests,  and  the  priestly  order ; and  is 
also  designated  as  the  purohita  of  the  divine  community.”  The  ancient 
Indian  conception  of  this  deity  is  more  fully  explained  in  Professor 
Roth’s  dissertation  on  “ Brahma  and  the  Brahmans,”  405  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  pp.  66  ff. , 
where  the  author  well  points  out  the  essential  difference  between  the 
original  idea  represented  in  this  god  and  those  expressed  in  most  of  the 
other  and  older  divinities  of  the  Yeda,  consisting  in  the  fact  that  the 
latter  are  personifications  of  various  departments  of  nature,  or  of 
physical  forces,  while  the  former  is  the  product  of  moral  ideas,  and 
an  impersonation  of  the  power  of  devotion.  From  this  paper  I ex- 
tract the  following  remarks : “ Brahma,  on  the  other  hand  [in  con- 
tradistinction to  deva],  has  an  entirely  different  point  of  departure, 
and  significance.  Its  original  sense,  as  easily  discovered  in  the  Yedic 
hymns,  is  that  of  prayer ; not  praise  or  thanksgiving,  but  that  species 
of  invocation  which,  with  the  force  of  the  will  directed  to  the  god, 
desires  to  draw  him  to  the  worshipper,  and  to  obtain  satisfaction  from 
him.  It  denotes  the  impetuous  supplication  which  was  natural  to  that 
ancient  faith,  and  which  sought,  as  it  were,  to  wrest  from  the  god  the 

405  Portions  of  this  paper  were  long  ago  translated  by  me  in  the  Benares  Magazine. 
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joon  which  it  demanded”  (p.  67).  “Immediately  derived  from  this 
neuter  noun  brahma  is  the  name  of  the  god  Brahmanaspati,  who  is,  in 
many  respects,  a remarkable  deity.  His  entire  character  is  such  as 
does  not  belong  to  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Yedie  mythical  creations, 
but  points  to  a second  shape  which  the  religious  consciousness  en- 
deavoured to  take,  without,  however,  being  able  actually  to  carry  it 
fully  into  effect.  The  entire  series  of  the  principal  divinities  of  the 
Yeda  belongs  to  the  domain  of  natural  symbolism,  which  appears  here 
more  decided,  unmixed,  and  transparent  than  perhaps  among  any  other 
people  of  the  Indo-germanic  race,  but  which,  on  this  account,  is  also 
less  rich  in  references  to  other  departments  of  life,  and  has  not  been 
able  to  get  beyond  a certain  uniformity.  But  Brahmanaspati  is  one  of 
the  divine  beings  who  do  not  stand  immediately  within  the  circle  of 
physical  life,  but  form  the  transition  from  it  to  the  moral  life  of  the 
human  spirit.  In  him,  the  lord  or  protector  of  prayer,  is  seen  the 
power  and  dignity  of  devotion,  the  energetic  action  of  the  will  upon 
the  gods  who  are  the  personifications  of  natural  objects,  and  im- 
mediately upon  nature.  And  it  may  still  be  plainly  perceived  in 
what  manner  this  god,  as  a new-comer,  was  introduced  into  the  circle 
of  mythological  beings  already  established,  and  could  only  find  a place 
by  the  side  of  the  other  gods,  or  by  supplanting  them.404 

“ Indra  is  the  highest  god  of  the  Yedie  faith,  or,  at  least,  the  one 
whose  action  has  the  most  immediate  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  men. 
He  is  the  god  of  the  friendly  noon-day  firmament,  which,  after  all 
obscurations,  again  shines  anew,  on  which  the  fertility  of  the  earth 
and  the  tranquility  and  enjoyment  of  human  existence  depend.  And 
the  prayer  which  most  frequently  recurs  in  the  Veda,  and  is  addressed 
to  Indra,  is  that  he  will  counteract  the  attempts  of  the  cloud  demon 
who  threatens  to  carry  away  the  fertilizing  waters  of  the  sky,  or  holds 
them  shut  up  in  the  caverns  of  the  mountains,  will  pour  forth  those 
waters,  fertilize  the  earth,  and  bestow  nourishment  on  men  and  cattle. 
How,  if  the  essence  of  the  god  Brahmanaspati  really  expresses,  as  the 
name  imports,  the  victorious  power  of  prayer,  then  we  should  find  him 
in  this  circle  of  myths,  more  than  in  any  other.  And  in  point  of  fact 

401  “All  the  gods  whose  names  are  compounded  with  pati  (‘lord  of’ — ) must  he 
reckoned  among  the  more  recent,  e.rj.  Vuehaspati,  Vastoshpati,  Kshetrasya  pati.  They 
were  the  products  of  reflection. 
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he  does  appear  along  with  Indra  in  that  conflict  of  his  against  the 
fiend,  and  that  too  in  such  a way  that  a department  of  labour  is 
assigned  to  him,  which,  in  most  of  the  other  hymns,  is  appropriated 
exclusively  to  Indra.  And,  finally,  in  some  few  passages,  it  is  he 
who,  all  alone,  breaks  through  the  caverns  of  Bala,  in  order  to  bring 
to  light  the  concealed  treasures  of  the  fertilizing  water,  or,  according 
to  the  figurative  language  employed,  the  cows  with  abundant  milk  ” 
(pp.  71  ff.). 

After  quoting  B.Y.  ii.  24,  3 f.  (which  will  be  cited  below)  Professor 
Both  proceeds:  “It  is  therefore  brahma,  prayer,  with  which  the  god 
breaks  open  the  hiding  place  of  the  enemy.  Prayer  pierces  through  to 
the  object  of  its  desire,  and  attains  it.  And  if  now  we  should  seek 
to  discover,  in  the  natural  phenomenon  to  which  reference  is  made, 
viz.,  in  the  storm,  that  force  which  so  mightily  breaks  through  the 
hostile  bulwarks,  it  is  the  lightning  alone  which  can  be  the  outward 
symbol  of  the  victorious  god.  Brahmanaspati  is,  therefore,  called  the 
‘shining,’  the  ‘gold-coloured’  (v.  43,  12).  The  thunder  is  his  voice” 
(p.  74).  Again  : “ Brahmanaspati’ s domain  extends  still  further  ; it 
reaches  as  far  as  the  efficacy  of  invocation.  He  succours  also  in 
battle  (B.Y.  vi.  73,  2)”  (p.  74).  “And,  finally,  a widely  extended 
creative  power  is  ascribed  to  him  in  the  remarkable  verses  of  a hymn  of 
the  tenth  mandala  (68,  8 ff.)  attributed  to  Ayasya  of  the  race  of 
Angiras”  (p.  75). 


(1)  Passages  in  which  Brihaspati  and  Brahmanaspati  are  celebrated. 

I subjoin  one  entire  hymn  and  portions  of  some  others,  which  will 
illustrate  the  characteristics  ascribed  to  Brahmanaspati  in  the  Eig- 
veda,  and  will  shew  how  that  name  alternates  with  Brihaspati  in 
different  verses  of  the  same  composition. 

B.V.  ii.  23,1.  Gandndm  tvd  ganapatim  havumahe  Jcavirn  kavindm  upama- 
kravastamam  | jyeshthardjam  brahmanum  Brahmanaspate  d nah  srinvann 
utaye  slda  sadanam  | 2.  Deeds  chit  te  asurya  prachetaso  Brihaspate  yajni- 
yam  Ihagam  unasuh  \ usrdh  iva  suryo  jyotishd  maho  visveshum  ij  janitu 
brahmanum  asi  | 3 . Avibddhya  parirapas  tamdmsi  cha  jyotishmantam  ra- 
tham  rilasya  tishthasi  \Brihaspate  bhlmam  amitradambhanarii  rahshohanaiii 
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gotrabhidaih  svarvidam  | 4.  Sunltibhir  nayasi  trdyase  janaih  yas  tubh- 
yam  dusud  na  tam  athho  asnavat  \ brahmadvishas  tapano  manyumir  asi 
Brihaspate  mahi  tat  te  mahitvanam  \ 5.  Na  tam  aniho  na  duritam 
kutaschana  ndrdtayas  titirur  na  dvayavinah  \ visvuh  id  asmud  dhvaraso 
vi  bddkase  yam  sugopuh  rakshasi  Brahmanaspate  | 6.  Tv  am  no  gopdh 
pathikrid  vichakshanas  tava  vratdya  matibhir  jardmahe  | Brihaspate  yo 
no  abhi  hvaro  dadhe  svd  tam  marmartu  duchhund  harasvati  | 7.  Uta  vd 
yo  no  marchayud  andgaso  ardtlvd  martah  sdnuJco  vrikah  | Brihaspate 
apa  tarn  vartaya  patliah  sugam  no  asyai  devavltaye  kridhi  | 8.  Trdtdram 
tvd  tanundm  havdmahe  avaspartar  adhivaktdram  asmayum  \ Brihaspate 
devanido  ni  barhaya  md  durevdh  uttaram  sumnam  un  nasan  | 9 
(=Nir.  iii.  11).  Tvaya  vayam  suvridhd  Brahmanaspate  spdrhd  vasu 
manushyd  d dadimahi  \ yah.  no  dure  talito  yah  ardtayo  abhi  santi  jam- 
bhaya  tah  anapnasah  \ 10.  Tvayd  vayam  uttamam  dhimahi  vayo  Brihas- 
pate paprind  sasnind  yujd  \ md  no  duskamso  abhidipsur  Isata  pra  susam- 
sdh  matibhis  tdrishlmahi  | 11 . Andnudo  vrishablio  jagmir  uhavath  nish- 
taptd  satrum  pritandsu  susahih  | asi  satyah  rinaydh  Brahmanaspate 
ugrasya  chid  damitd  viluharshinah  \ 12.  Adevena  manasd  yo  rishyanyati 
sdsdm  ugro  manyamdno  jighdmsati  | Brihaspate  md  pranak  tasya  no 
vadho  ni  karma  manyum  dnrevasya  kardhatah  | 13.  Bhareshu  havyo 
namasopasadyo  gantd  vdjesliu  sanitd  dhanam  dhanam  | visvuh  id  aryo 
abhidipsvo  mridho  Brihaspatir  vi  vavarha  rathdn  iva  | 14.  Tejishthayd 
tapani  rakshasas  tapa  ye  tvd  nide  dadhire  drishtavlryam  | avis  tat  krishva 
yad  asat  te  ukthyam  Brihaspate  vi  parirapo  ardaya  | 15.  Brihaspate  ati 
yad  aryo  arhud  dyumad  vibhdti  kratumaj  janeshu  | yad  dldayat  kavasa 
ritaprajdta  tad  asmdsu  dravinam  dhehi  chitram  | 16.  Md  nah  stenebhyo 
ye  abhi  d/ruhas  pade  nirdmino  ripavo  ’ nneshu  jagridhuh  | d devdnam  ohate 
vi  vrayo  hridi  Brihaspate  na  parah  sdmno  viduh  \ 17.  Visvebhyo  hi  tvd 
bhuvanebhyas  pari  Tvashtu  \ janat  sdmnah  sdmnah  kavih  \ sa  rinachid 
rinaydh  Brahmanaspatir  druho  hantd  mahah  ritasya  dhartari  | 18. 
Tava  sriye  vi  ajihita  parvato  gavdm  gotram  udasrijo  yad  Angirah  | 
Indrena  yujd  tamasd  parivritam  Brihaspate  nir  apdm  aubjo  arnavam  \ 
19.  Brahmanaspate  tvam  asya  yantd  suktasya  bodhi  tanayam  cha  jinva  \ 
visvaih  tad  bhadram  yad  avanti  devdh  brihad  vadema  vidatlie  suvirah  | 
Although  the  translation  which  I subjoin  is  very  imperfect,  and  I 
am  uncertain  as  to  the  sense  of  many  words  and  phrases  occurring  in 
it,  the  general  sense  is  clear  and  undoubted : 
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“We  invoke  thee,  Brahmanaspati,  the  commander  of  hosts,403  the 
■wise,  the  most  highly  renowned  of  sages,  the  monarch  of  prayers  ; 
do  thou  hear  us,  and  take  thy  place  on  our  hearth,  bringing  succour. 
2.  Even  the  gods  have,  o divine  Brihaspati,  obtained  the  worshipful 
portion  of  thee,  who  art  wise : as  the  great  sun  by  his  light  generates 
rays,  so  art  thou  the  generator  of  all  prayers.  3.  Overcoming  demons 
and  darkness,  thou  standest  upon  the  luminous,  awful,  foe-subduing, 
rakshas-slaying,  cow-pen-cleaving,  heaven-reaching,  chariot  of  the 
ceremonial.  4.  By  thy  wise  guidance  thou  leadest  and  preservest 
men ; no  calamity  can  befal  him  who  offers  gifts  to  thee ; thou  vexest, 
and  overcomest  the  wrath  of,  the  enemy  of  devotion ; this,  o Brihas- 
pati, constitutes  thy  greatness.  5.  Ifo  calamity  or  misfortune  from 
any  quarter,  neither  foes  nor  deceivers,  can  overwhelm  the  man — 
(thou  repellest  from  him  all  evil  spirits) — whom  thou,  a sure  protector, 
dost  guard,  o Brahmanaspati.  6.  Thou  art  the  wise  guardian  who  opens 
for  us  a way;  with  hymns  we  pay  homage  to  thy  sovereign  power. 
Brihaspati,  may  his  own  hot  ill  luck  destroy  the  man  who  devises  evil 
against  us.  7.  Whatever  hostile  mortal,  powerful  406  and  rapacious, 
assails  us  who  are  innocent,  do  thou,  Brihaspati,  turn  him  away  from 
our  path,  and  enable  us  easily  to  reach  the  feast  of  the  gods.  8.  We 
invoke  thee,  o deliverer,  who  art  the  protector  of  our  bodies,  and  our 
partial  patron ; destroy,  o Brihaspati,  the  revilers  of  the  gods ; let  not 
the  wicked  attain  high  prosperity.  9.  May  we  through  thee,  our 
prosperer,  o Brahmanaspati,  acquire  enviable  riches  profitable  for  men. 
Crush  the  foes,  whether  far  or  near,  who  assail  us  [and  make  them] 
destitute.  10.  Through  thee,  o Brihaspati,  a liberal  and  generous 
friend,  may  we  obtain  the  highest  vigour.  Let  not  our  malicious 
enemy  gain  the  mastery  over  us  ; may  we  who  are  friendly  in  our 
intentions  overcome  them  by  our  hymns.  11.  Stubborn,  strong,  he 
enters  into  the  battle,  he  vexes  the  foe,  he  overpowers  him  in  conflict. 
Thou,  Brahmanaspati,  art  a real  avenger  of  guilt,  a subduer  even  of 
the  fierce  and  vehemently  passionate  man.  12.  Let  us  not  be  struck 
by  the  shaft  of  the  man  who,  with  ungodly  mind,  seeks  to  injure  us, 
who,  esteeming  himself  fierce,  seeks  to  slay  (any  of  thy)  worshippers ; 

403  Compare  the  epithet  sarvagana  in  v.  51,  12. 

406  Sanulca  = samuchhrita,  according  to  Sayana. 
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we  repel  the  rage  of  the  presumptuous  and  malicious  man.  13. 
Brihaspati,  who  is  to  be  invoked  in  battles,  to  be  worshipped  with 
reverence,  who  frequents  conflicts,  who  bestows  all  our  wealth,  has 
overturned  like  chariots  all  the  malicious  enemies  who  seek  to  wrong 
us.  14.  Consume  with  thy  sharpest  burning  bolt  the  rakshases  who  have 
mocked  at  thee,  whose  prowess  is  well  proved  ; manifest  that  power  of 
thine  which  shall  be  deserving  of  praise;  destroy  the  demons.  15. 
Brihaspati,  whose  essence  is  sacred  truth,  bestow  upon  us  that  brilliant 
wealth  which  shall  excel  that  of  our  foe,  which  appears  brilliant,  and 
possesses  strength,  which  shines  with  power.  16.  Do  not  (abandon) 
us  to  the  robbers  who  hold  the  position  of  our  assailants,  persistent 
enemies,  who  greedily  desire  our  food ; — such  a man  in  his  heart 
contemplates  the  abandonment  of  the  gods;  — they  do  not,  o Bri- 
haspati, know  the  excellence  of  the  saman.  17.  For  Tvashtri,  who 
knows  all  saman-verses,  has  generated  thee  to  be  above  all  beings. 
Brahmanaspati  is  the  avenger  and  punisher  of  guilt,  the  slayer  of  the 
injurious  man  in  the  interest  of  the  upholder  of  the  great  ceremonial. 
18.  When  thou,  Angiras,  didst  open  up  the  cow-pen,  the  mountain 
yielded  to  thy  glory ; with  Indra  as  thine  ally,  thou,  Brihaspati,  didst 
let  loose  the  stream  of  the  waters,  which  had  been  covered  with  dark- 
ness. 19.  Brahmanaspati,  thou  art  its  controller;  take  notice  of  our 
hymn  and  prosper  our  offspring ; all  that  the  gods  protect  is  successful. 
May  we,  blest  with  strong  men,  speak  with  power  at  the  festival.” 
E.Y.  ii.  24,  1.  Senium  aviddhi  prabhritim  yah  Isishe  ay  a vidhema 
navayd  mahd  gird  \ yathd  no  mldhvdn  stavate  sakhd  tava  Brihaspate 
slshadhah  sota  no  matirn  | 2.  Yo  nantvani  anamad  ni  ojasa  utadardar 
manyund  sambardni  vi  | pruchyavayad  achyutd  Brahmanaspatir  a chd- 
visad  vasumantafh  vi  parvatam  | 3.  Tad  devdndm  devatamdya  kartvam 
asrathran  drilhd  avradanta  vilitd  ] ud  gdh  ajad  abhinad  brahmand  valarn 
agxihat  tamo  vi  ackahhayat  svah  | 4 (=  Nir.  x.  13).  Asmdsyam  avatam 
Brahmanaspatir  madhudharam  abhi  yam  ojasd  ’ trinat  | tarn  eva  visve 
papire  svardriso  bahu  sdkam  sisichur  utsam  udrinam  | ....  8.  Ritajyena 
hshiprena  Brahmanaspatir  yatra  vashti  pra  tad  asnoti  dhanvand  | tasya 
sddhvlr  ishavo  ydbhir  asyati  nrichakshaso  drisaye  karnayonayah  \ 

1.  “Do  thou  who  rulest  receive  this  our  offering  [of  praise] ; let  us 
worship  thee  with  this  new  and  grand  song ; as  thy  bountiful  friend 
among  us  celebrates  thee,  do  thou  also,  Brihaspati,  fulfil  our  desire.  2. 
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Brahmanaspati,  who  by  his  power  brought  low  the  things  which  should 
be  overthrown,  and  hy  his  wrath  split  open  the  clouds,  has  also  cast 
down  the  things  which  were  unshaken,  he  has  penetrated  the  mountain 
which  was  full  of  riches.  3.  This  was  an  exploit  fit  for  the  most 
godlike  of  the  gods  to  achieve ; firm  things  were  loosened,  and  strong 
things  yielded  to  him  ; he  drove  forth  the  cows,  by  prayer  he  split 
Vala,  he  chased  away  the  darkness,  and  revealed  the  sky.407  4.  All 
the  celestials  drank  of  the  stone-covered  fountain,  yielding  a sweet 
stream,  which  Brahmanaspati  split  open  ; they  poured  out  together  an 

abundant  supply  of  water 8.  Wherever  Brahmanaspati  desires, 

thither  he  reaches  with  his  well-stringed,  swift-darting  bow.  Excel- 
lent are  his  arrows  wherewith  he  shoots ; they  are  keen-eyed  to  behold 
men,  and  drawn  back  to  the  ear.” 

iv.  50,  1.  Tas  tastambha  sahasd  vijmo  antdn  Brihaspatis  trishadastho 
ravena  \ tarn  pratndsah  rishayo  dldhyanah  puro  viprah  dadhire  mandra- 
jilivam  | 4.  Brihaspatih  prathamam  Jdyama.no  maho  jyotishah  parame 
vyoman  | saptdsyas  tuvijdto  ravena  vi  saptarasmir  adhamat  tamdmsi  \ 
5.  Sa  sushtubha  sa  rikvatd  ganena  Valam  ruroja  phaligam  ravena  | Bri- 
haspatir  usriydh  havyasudah  kanikradad  vdvasatir  uddjat  | 6.  Eva  pitre 
visvadevdya  vrishne  yajnair  vidhcma  namasd  havirbliih  \ Brihaspate  su- 
prajdh  viravanto  vayam  sydma  patayo  rayindm  | 7.  Sa  id  rdja  pratijan- 
ydni  visvd  sushmena  tasthdv  abhi  vlryena  | Brihaspatim  yah  subhritam 
bibharti  valguyati  vandate  purvabhdjam  | 

“ 1.  Contemplating  Brihaspati  with  the  pleasant  tongue,  who  occu- 
pies three  abodes,  and  by  his  power  and  his  voice  holds  apart  the  ends 

of  the  earth,  the  ancient  rishis  placed  him  in  their  front 4.408 

Brihaspati,  when  first  born  from  the  great  light  in  the  highest  heaven, 
seven-faced,  mighty  in  nature,  seven-rayed,  blew  asunder  the  darkness 
with  his  voice.  5.  With  the  lauding,  hymning  band  he  by  his  voice 
broke  through  Yala,  the  cloud.  Brihaspati,  shouting,  drove  forth  the 
butter-yielding,  loudly-lowing  cows.  6.  Thus  let  us  worship  the  vigorous 
father,  who  is  possessed  of  all  divine  attributes,  with  sacrifices,  and 
reverence,  and  oblations.  May  we,  Brihaspati,  have  abundant  off- 
spring, vigorous  sons,  and  be  lords  of  riches.  7.  That  king  who  main- 

407  This  and  the  following  verse  are  translated  in  p.  73  of  the  article  of  Professor 
Roth,  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  section. 

4°8  Verses  4 ff.  are  translated  by  Professor  Roth  in  pp.  79  f.  of  the  article  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 
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tains  Brihaspati  in  abundance,  wbo  praises  and  magnifies  him  as  (a 
deity)  entitled  to  the  first  distinction,  overcomes  all  hostile  powers  by 
his  force  and  valour.” 

x.  68,  6.  Yadd  Valasya  plyato  jasum  bhed  Brihaspatir  agnitapobhir 
arkaih  | dadbkir  na  jihvd  parivislitam  udad  uvir  nidhln  akrinod  usri- 

yunuih  | 7 dndeva  bhittvd  sakunasya  garbham  ud  usriydh  parva- 

tasya  tmand  "jat  | 8 (=  Nir.  x.  12).  Asnapinaddham  madhu  pary  apas- 
yad  matsyam  na  dine  udani  kshiyantam  | nish  taj  jabhdra  chamasam  na 
vrikshdd  Brihaspatir  viravena  vikritya  | 9.  Soshdm  avindat  sah  svah  so 
Agnirh  so  arkena  vi  babddlio  tamuiiisi  | Brihaspatir  govapusho  Valasya 
nir  majjanam  na  parvano  jabhdra  \ 

“ When  Brihaspati  clove  with  fiery  gleams  the  defences  of  the  ma- 
lignant Yala,  as  the  tongue  devours  that  which  has  been  enveloped  by 
the  teeth,  he  revealed  the  treasures  of  the  cows.  7.  ...  As  if  splitting 
open  eggs,  the  productions  of  a bird,  he  by  his  own  power  drove  out 
the  cows  from  the  mountain.  8.  He  beheld  the  sweet  liquid  en- 
veloped by  rock,  like  a fish  swimming  in  shallow  water ; Brihaspati 
brought  it  out,  like  a spoon  from  a tree,  having  cloven  (Yala)  with  his 
shout.  9.  He  discovered  the  Dawn,  the  Sky,  Agni ; with  his  gleam 
he  chased  away  the  darkness ; Brihaspati  smote  forth,  as  it  were,  the 
marrow  from  the  joints  of  Yala,  who  had  assumed  the  form  of  a bull.” 

i.  40,  5.  Pra  nunam  Bralmanaspatir  mantram  vadati  ukthyam  | yas- 
minn  Indro  Varuno  Mitro  Aryamd  devdh  okdfhsi  chakrire  | 6.  Tam  id 
vochema  vidathesliu  sambhuvam  mantram  devah  anehasam  \ “ 5.  Brah- 
manaspati  now  utters  a laudatory  hymn,  in  which  Indra,  Varuna, 
Mitra,  the  gods,  have  taken  up  their  abode.  6.  This  spotless  hymn, 
bringing  good  fortune,  may  we,  o gods,  utter  on  the  festivals.”  409 

i.  190,  1.  Anarvdnam  vrishabham  mandrajihvam  Brihaspatim  vardhaya 
navyam  arkaih  \ gdthdnyah  surucho  yasya  devuh  dsrinvanti  navamdnasya 
martdh  | 2.  Tam  ritviydh  upa  vdchah  sachante  sorgo  yo  na  devayatum 
asarji  \ “1.  Magnify  Brihaspati,  the  irresistible,  the  vigorous,  the 
pleasant-tongued,  who  ought  to  be  praised  with  hymns,  a shining 
leader  of  songs  to  whom  both  gods  and  men  listen  when  he  utters 

409  In  the  dissertation  quoted  above,  p.  74,  Professor  Roth  remarks  on  these 
verses  : “ The  thunder  is  his  (Brahmanaspati’s)  voice.  This  voice  of  thunder,  again, 
as  the  voice  of  the  superintendent  of  prayer,  is  by  a beautiful  transference  brought 
into  connection  with  the  prayer  which,  spoken  on  earth,  finds,  as  it  were,  its  echo 
in  the  heights  of  heaven.” 
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praise.  2.  To  him  proceed  well-ordered  words,  like  & stream  of 
devout  men  which  has  been  set  in  motion.” 

v.  43,  12.  A vedhasam  mlaprishtham  brihantam  Brihaspatim  sadane 
sudayadlivam  | sddadyonim  dame  a dldivamsam  hiranyavarnam  arusham 
sapema  | “ Seat  on  the  sacrificial  ground  the  wise,  the  dark-backed, 
the  mighty  Brihaspati.  Let  us  reverence  the  golden-hued  ruddy  god 
who  sits  on  our  hearth,  who  shines  in  our  house.” 
x.  98,  7.  Bevasrutam  vrishtivanim  raru.no  Brihaspatir  vucham  asmai 
ayachhat  | “ Brihaspati,  fulfilling  (his  desire),  gave  him  (Devapi)  a 
hymn  seeking  for  rain,  which  the  gods  heard.” 

(2)  Parentage  and  attributes  of  the  god. 

Brahmanaspati,  or  Brihaspati,  appears  to  he  described  in  vii.  97,  8, 
as  the  offspring  of  the  two  Worlds,  who  magnified  him  by  their  power 
( devl  devasya  rodasl  janitrl  Brihaspatim  vavridhatur  maliitva) ; whilst 
in  ii.  23,  17,  he  is  said  to  have  been  generated  by  Tvashtri  (see  above). 
He  is  called  a priest,  x.  141,  3 ( brahmunam  cha  Brihaspatim );  is 
associated  with  the  Iiikvans,  or  singers  (vii.  10,  4;  x.  14,  3 ; compare 
x.  36,  5 ; x.  64,  4) ; is  denominated  an  Angirasa  (iv.  40,  1 ; vi.  73,  1 ; 
x.  47,  6);  is  the  generator,  the  utterer,  the  lord,  the  inspirer,  of  prayer 
(ii.  23,  1,2;  i.  40,  5 ; x.  98,  7),  who  by  prayer  accomplishes  his  de- 
signs (ii.  24,  3),  and  mounting  the  shining  and  awful  chariot  of  the 
ceremonial,  proceeds  to  conquer  the  enemies  of  prayer  and  of  the  gods 
(ii.  23,  3f.,  8).  He  is  the  guide,  patron,  and  protector  of  the  pious, 
who  are  saved  by  him  from  all  dangers  and  calamities  (ibid,  verses 
4 ff.) ; and  are  blessed  by  him  with  wealth  and  prosperity  (ibid.  9 f.). 
He  is  styled  the  father  of  the  gods,  ii.  26,  3 ( devanam  pitaram) ; is 
said  to  have  blown  forth  the  births  of  the  gods  like  a blacksmith  (see 
above,  p.  48) ; to  be  possessed  of  all  divine  attributes,  visvadevya,  or 
visvadeva  (iii.  62,  4 ; iv.  50,  6);  bright,  suchi  (iii.  62,  5;  vii.  97,  7); 
pure,  sundhyu  (vii.  97,  7) ; omniform,  visvarupa  (iii.  62,  6) ; possessed 
of  all  desirable  things,  visvavara  (vii.  10,  4 ; vii.  97,  4) ; to  have  a 
hundred  wings,  satapatra  (vii.  97,  7) ; to  carry  a golden  spear,  hiran- 
yavusl  (ibid. ; compare  ii.  24,  8,  where  a bow  and  arrows  are  assigned 
to  him) ; to  be  a devourer  of  enemies,  vritrakhuda  (x.  65,  10 ; comp, 
vi.  73,  3)  ; a leader  of  armies  along  with  Indra,  etc.,  Indrah  usaih 
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netd  Brihaspatir  Dahhind  (x.  103,  8),  and  armed  with  an  iron  axe, 
which  Tvashtri  sharpens,  iisxte  nunam  parasum  svayasam  yena  vrischud 
etaso  Brahmanaspatih  (x.  53,  9) ; clear-voiced,  suchikranda  (vii.  97,  5); 
a prolonger  of  life,  pratarltd  ’si  ayushah  (x.  100,  5) ; a remover  of 
disease,  amlvahd  (i.  18,  2)  ; opulent,  revat,  vasuvit  ; an  increaser  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  pushtivardhana  (i.  18,  2).  Plants  are  said 
to  spring  from  him,  yah  oshadhlh  ....  Brihaspatiprasutuh  (x.  97,  15, 
19).  He  is  said  in  one  place  to  be  conveyed  by  easy-going  ruddy  horses, 
taiii  sagmaso  arushtiso  ahdh  Brihaspatim  sahavdho  vahanti  (vii.  97,  6). 

In  one  place  he  is  said  to  have  heard  the  cries  of  Trita,  who  had 
been  thrown  into  a well  and  was  calling  on  the  gods,  and  to  have 
rescued  him  from  his  perilous  position,  i.  105,  17  ( Tritah  kupe  avahito 
dev  an  havate  utaye  \ tat  susrdva  Brihaspatih  krinvann  amhurandd  uru ). 

His  exploits  in  the  way  of  destroying  Vala,  and  carrying  off  the 
heavenly  kine,  or  releasing  the  imprisoned  waters  of  the  sky,  have 
been  sufficiently  explained,  in  the  quotation  I have  made  above  from 
Professor  Roth’s  Essay,  as  well  as  in  the  texts  which  have  been  trans- 
lated. He  is  further,  as  we  have  seen,  described  as  holding  asunder 
the  ends  of  the  earth  (iv.  50,  1). 

(3)  Whether  Brihaspati  and  Brahmanaspati  are  identifiable  with  Agni. 

Brahmanaspati  and  Brihaspati  are  regarded  as  names  of  Agni  by 
M.  Langlois,  in  his  translation  of  the  Rig-veda,  vol.  i.  p.  249  (note  36), 
p.  254  (note  83),  p.  578  (note  1),  and  index,  vol.  iv.,  under  the 
words.410  Professor  Wilson  also,  in  the  introduction  to  the  1st  vol. 
of  his  translation,  p.  xxxvii.,  writes  as  follows : “ Brahmanaspati, 
also,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  his  character  from  the  occasional 
6tanzas  addressed  to  him,  seems  to  be  identifiable  with  Agni,  with  the 
additional  attribute  of  presiding  over  prayer.  The  characteristic  pro- 
perties of  this  divinity,  however,  are  not  very  distinctly  developed  in 
this  portion  of  the  Veda”  (see  also  the  notes  in  pp.  41,  111,  112). 
In  the  introduction  to  his  second  volume,  p.  ix.  however,  Professor 
Wilson  says  that,  as  described  in  the  2nd  ashtaka  of  the  R.V.,  Brihas- 
pati, “when  treated  of  separately,  is  identical  with  Indra,  by  his 
attributes  of  sending  rain  (p.  199)  and  wielding  the  thunderbolt  (p. 

410  M.  Langlois  spells  Brihaspati,  Vrihaspati. 
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284) ; but  he  is  hymned  indiscriminately  with  Brahmanaspati,  who  is 
styled  the  lord  of  the  Ganas,  or  companies  of  divinities,  and  also,  which 
is  in  harmony  with  his  former  character,  chief  or  most  excellent  lord 
of  mantras  or  prayers  of  the  Yedas  (p.  262) ; he  also,  in  some  of  his 
attributes,  as  those  of  dividing  the  clouds,  and  sending  rain,  and  re- 
covering the  stolen  kine  (p.  268)  is  identical  with  Indra,  although  with 
some  inconsistency  he  is  spoken  of  as  distinct  from,  although  associated 
with,  him  (p.  270) ; but  this  may  be  a misconception  of  the  scholiast, 
etc.”  Finally,  Professor  Muller  (Transl.  of  11. Y.  i.  77)  states  his  opinion 
that  “Brahmanaspati  and  Brihaspati  are  both  varieties  of  Agni,  the 
priest  and  purohita  of  gods  and  men,  and  as  such  he  is  invoked 
together  with  the  Maruts,  etc.,”  as  he  had  previously  remarked  that 
Agni  also  is.  The  verse  to  which  this  note  refers,  B.V.  i.  38,  13,  is 
as  follows:  achha  vada  tana  gird  jarayai  brahmanaspatim  agnim  mitraih 
na  darsatam,  which  Professor  Muller  renders  thus:  “Speak  out  for 
ever  with  thy  voice  to  praise  the  lord  of  prayer,  Agni,  who  is  like  a 
friend,  the  bright  one.” 

This  identification,  in  the  strict  sense,  of  Brahmanaspati  with  Agni 
is  supported  by  some  texts,  but  opposed  to  others.  Of  the  former 
class  are  the  following  : 

ii.  1,  3.  Tv  am  Ague  Indro  vrishabhah  satdm  asi  tvam  Vishnur  urugdyo 
namasyah  \ tvam  brahma  rayivid  brahmanaspate  | “ Thou,  Agni,  art 
Indra,  the  most  vigorous  of  the  good ; thou  art  the  wide-striding  and 
adorable  Yishnu  ; thou,  o Brahmanaspati  (or  lord  of  prayer),  art  a 
priest  {brahma),  the  possessor  of  wealth,  etc.”  Here,  although  Agni  is 
also  identified  with  Indra  and  Yishnu,  as  he  is  with  other  deities  in 
the  following  verses,  the  connection  between  him  and  Brahmanaspati 
is  shown  to  be  more  intimate  and  real  by  the  fact  that  both  the  latter 
word  and  Agni  are  in  the  vocative.  In  the  next  passage  also  Brihas- 
pati, as  well  as  Matarisvan  may  be  regarded  as  an  epithet  of  Agni, 
iii.  26,  2.  Tam  subhram  Agnim  avase  havamahe  vaisvunaram  mutaris- 
vdnam  ukthyam  \ Brihaspatim  manusho  devatataye  viprani  hoturam 
atithim  raghushyadam  | “We  call  to  our  succour  the  bright  Agni,  the 
friend  of  all  mankind  ; Matarisvan,  who  is  worthy  to  be  hymned ; 
Brihaspati,  the  wise  invoker,  the  guest,  swiftly-moving,  that  he  may 
come  to  a man’s  worship  of  the  gods.” 

The  verse  above  quoted,  v.  43,  12,  is  also  alternatively  explained  of 
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Agni  by  Sayana  in  his  remarks : athavti  iyam  Agneyl  | Irihatah  pari- 
vridhasya  karmanah  svdmi  iti  Brihaspatir  Agnir  uchyate  | tathd  nila- 
varna-dkuma  - prish  thatva  - sadana-sddana  - hiranyavarnatvddi-  lingair  apy 
Agnir  eva  Brihaspatih  \ “ Or,  Agni  is  the  subject  of  the  verse.  By 
Brihaspati,  the  lord  of  the  grand  ceremonial,  Agni  is  denoted.  And, 
further,  it  is  also  shown  by  the  marks  of  having  a back  of  dark- 
coloured  smoke,  of  being  placed  on  the  sacrificial  ground,  of  having  a 
golden  hue,  etc.,  that  Brihaspati  is  Agni.”  And  in  ii.  2,  7,  Agni  is 
besought  to  make  Heaven  and  Earth  favourable  to  the  worshipper  by 
prayer,  brahmand  ( prdchl  dydvdprithivl  brahmand  kridhi).  Further, 
Agni  (see  above  pp.  199  f.),  as  well  as  Brahmanaspati  and  Brihaspati, 
is  called  a priest,  and  both  are  designated  as  Angiras,  or  Angirasa. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Brahmanaspati  or  Brihaspati  is  else- 
where distinguished  from  Agni.  Thus  in  x.  68,  9,  Brihaspati  is  said 
to  have  found  out  Ushas,  the  heaven,  and  Agni,  and  by  a hymn  to 
have  chased  away  the  darkness  ( sah  ushdm  avindat  sah  svah  so  agnim 
so  arkena  vi  babudhe  tamdmsi).  In  vii.  10,  4,  Agni  is  asked  to  bring 
Brihaspati  along  with  Indra,  Rudra,  Aditi,  etc.  In  the  following 
texts,  where  a number  of  different  gods  are  invoked  or  named  together, 
Agni  is  mentioned  separately  from  Brahmanaspati  or  Brihaspati,  iii. 
20,  5 ; iv.  40,  1 ; v.  51,  12  f.  ; vii.  41,  1 ; vii.  44,  1 ; ix.  5,  11  j 
x.  35,  11 ; x.  65,  1 ; x.  130,  4 ; x.  141,  3. 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

YAM  A AND  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A FUTURE  LIFE. 

(1)  References  to  immortality  in  the  earlier  hooks  of  the  Rig-veda. 

It  is  in  tlie  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  Rig-veda  that  we  find 
the  most  distinct  and  prominent  references  to  a future  life.  It  is 
true  that  the  Ribhus,  on  account  of  their  artistic  skill,  are  said,  in 
some  texts  in  the  earlier  books,  to  have  been  promised,  and  to 
have  attained,  immortality  and  divine  honours  (see  above  p.  226, 
and  R.Y.  iv.  35,  3,  where  it  is  said : atha  aita  Vujdh  amritasya 
panthdm  ganaiii  devdndm  Rihliavah  suhastdh  \ “ Then,  skilful  Vajas, 
Ribhus,  ye  proceeded  on  the  road  of  immortality,  to  the  assemblage 
of  the  gods;”  and  verse  8:  ye  devuso  ahhavata  sukrilyd  syendh  ica 
id  adhi  divi  nisheda  \ te  ratnarh  dhata  savaso  napdtah  Sandhanvanuh 
ahhavata  amritdsah  | “ Ye  who  through  your  skill  have  become  gods, 
and  like  falcons  are  seated  in  the  sky,  do  ye,  children  of  strength,  give 
us  riches;  ye,  o sons  of  Sudhanvan,  have  become  immortal.”).  This, 
however,  is  a special  case  of  deification,  and  would  not  prove  that 
ordinary  mortals  were  considered  to  survive  after  the  termination  of 
their  earthly  existence.  There  are,  however,  a few  other  passages 
which  must  be  understood  as  intimating  a belief  in  a future  state  of 
happiness.  Thus  Agni  is  said  in  i.  31,  7,  to  exalt  a mortal  to  immor- 
tality (team  tarn  Ague  amritatve  uttame  martaih  dadhasi) ; and  to  be  the 
guardian  of  immortality  ( adahdho  gopdh  amritasya  rakshitd ).  And  the 
same  power  is  ascribed  to  Soma  in  i.  91,1:  tava  praniti  pitaro  nah 
Itido  deveshu  ratnam  ahhajanta  dhlruh  | “By  thy  guidance,  o Soma, 
our  sage  ancestors  have  obtained  riches  among  the  gods ; ” and  again, 
in  verse  18  : apydyamdno  amritdya  Soma  divi  sravumsi  uttamdni  dhishva  | 
“ Soma,  becoming  abundant  to  (produce)  immortality,  place  (for  us) 
excellent  treasures  in  the  sky.”411  Some  other  passages  to  the  same 

111  Professor  Benfey,  however,  translates  differently : “ take  possession  of  the  highest 
renown  in  heaven." 
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effect  are  the  following:  i.  125,  5.  Nukasya prishthe  adlii  tishfhati  srito 
yo  prindti  sa  ha  deveshu  gachhati  | 6.  Dakshindvatdm  id  imani  chitrd 
dakshindvatdm  divi  surydsah  \ dakshinavanto  amritam  hhajante  dakshind- 
vantah  pratirante  uyuh 412  | “5.  The  liberal  man  abides  placed  upon  the 
summit  of  the  sky ; he  goes  to  the  gods.  6.  These  brilliant  things  are 
the  portion  of  those  who  bestow  largesses ; there  are  suns  for  them  in 
heaven  ; they  attain  immortality  ; they  prolong  their  lives,  i.  154,  5. 
Tad  asya  priyam  ahlii  pdtho 413  asydm  naro  yatra  devayavo  madanti  | 
urukramasya  sa  hi  handhur  ittlid  Yishnoh  pade  parame  madhvah  utsah  \ 
“May  I attain  to  that  his  (Vishnu’s)  beloved  abode  where  men  devoted 
to  the  gods  rejoice ; for  that  is  the  bond  of  the  wide-striding  god — a 
spring  of  honey  in  the  highest  sphere  of  Vishnu.”  i.  179,  6.  Ubhau 
varnav  rishir  ugrah  puposha  satydh  deveshu  dsisho  jagdma  | “ The 
glorious  rishi  practised  both  kinds414 : he  realised  his  aspirations  among 
the  gods.”  In  v.  4,  10,  the  worshipper  prays  : prajuhhir  Agtie  amrit- 
vam  asydm  | “ May  I,  Agni,  with  my  offspring,  attain  immortality.”415 
In  v.  55,  4,  the  Maruts  are  besought  to  place  their  worshippers  in  the 
condition  of  immortality  ( uto  asmdn  amritatve  dadhdtana).  v.  63,  2 : 
vrishtim  vdrh  radho  amritatvam  imahe  \ “ We  ask  of  you  twain  (Mitra 
and  Varuna)  rain,  wealth,  immortality.”  vii.  57,  6.  Daddta  no  amri- 
tasya  prajdyai  | which  Professor  Eoth,  s.v.  praju,  explains:  “add  us 

412  The  same  idea  is  repeated  in  x.  107,  2 ( uchha  divi  dakshinavanto  asthur  ye 
asvadah  saha  te  suryena  | hiranyaddh  amritatvam  hhajante  vasodah  soma  pra  tirante 
dyuh  | “The  givers  of  largesses  abide  high  in  the  sky  ; the  givers  of  horses  live  with 
the  sun ; the  givers  of  gold  enjoy  immortality ; the  givers  of  raiment  prolong  their  lives.” 

413  The  same  word  which  is  here  employed,  pdthas,  occurs  also  in  iii.  55,  10: 
Vishnur  gopah  paramam  pdti  pdthah  priya  dhamani  amrita  dadhdnah  | “ Vishnu,  a 
protector,  guards  the  highest  abode,  occupying  the  beloved,  imperishable  regions.” 
See  also  i.  162,  2 ; x.  70,  9,  10.  In  i.  163,  13,  the  horse  which  had  been  immo- 
lated is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  highest  abode,  to  the  gods  {upa  pra  gat  paramam 
sadastham  arvcih  achd  pitaram  niataram  cha  | adya  devan  jushtatamo  hi  gamydh). 
In  ii.  23,  8,  mention  is  made  of  uttaram  sumnam  “ the  highest  happiness,”  and  in 
ii.  25,  5,  of  the  “happiness  of  the  gods”  ( devdndm  sumne)  ; but  it  does  not  appear 
whether  heaven  is  meant.  In  i.  159,  2,  Heaven  and  Earth  seem  to  be  declared  to 
provide  large  immortality  for  tbeir  offspring  (uru  prajdydh  amritam ). 

411  Sayana  explains  abhau  varnau  by  “pleasure  and  austerity”  kdmam  cha 
tapas  cha). 

415  See,  however,  Sayana’s  gloss  and  "Wilson’s  note,  in  loco,  where  the  immortality 
referred  to  is  explained  as  immortality  through  offspring,  and  as  consisting  in  an  un- 
broken succession  of  descendants,  the  immortality  of  a mortal  ( amritatvam  santaty - 
avichheda-lalcshanam  \ “ prajam  amt  prajdyate  tad  u te  martya  amritam  ” Hi  hi 
irutih). 
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to  (the  number  of)  the  people  of  eternity,  i.e.  to  the  blessed.”  vii.  76, 
4.  Te  id  devanam  sadhamadah  dsann  ritavanah  kavayah  purvydsah  | 
“ They  were  the  companions  of  the  gods, — those  ancient  righteous 
sages.”  viii.  58,  7.  TJd  yad  Iradhnasya  vishtapam  griham  Indras  cha 
ganvahi  \ madhvah  pitva  sachevahi  trih  sapta  salchyuh  pade  | “When  we 
two,  Indra  and  I,  go  to  the  region  of  the  sun,  to  our  home,  may  we, 
drinking  nectar,  seek  thrice  seven  in  the  realm  of  the  friend.”  Com- 
pare viii.  48,  3,  quoted  above  in  p.  90,  note : We  have  drunk  the 
Soma ; we  have  become  immortal ; we  have  entered  into  light ; we 
have  known  the  gods.” 

Vata  is  also  declared  to  have  a store  of  immortality  in  his  house  (te 
grihe  amritasya  nidhir  hitah).  But  this  verse  occurs  in  a late  hymn 
(the  186th)  of  the  tenth  Mandala.  In  the  same  Book,  x.  95,  18,  the 
promise  is  made  by  the  gods  to  Pururavas,  the  son  of  Ila,  that  though 
he  was  a mortal,  when  his  offspring  should  worship  them,  with  obla- 
tions, he  should  enjoy  happiness  in  Svarga,  heaven  (iti  tvd  devak  ime 
dhur  Aila  yathem  etad  bhavasi  mrityubandhuh  | prajd  te  devdn  havishd 
yajdti  svarge  u tvam  apt  mddaydse ). 

(2)  References  to  the  Fathers , the  souls  of  departed  ancestors,  in  the 
earlier  boohs  of  the  Rig-veda. 

The  following  passages  appear  to  refer  to  the  souls  of  deceased  an- 
cestors conceived  of  as  still  existing  in  another  world  : 

i.  36,  18.  Agnind  Turvasam  Yadum  pardvatah  Ugradevam  havumahe  | 
“Through  Agni  we  call  Turvasa,  Yadu,  and  Ugradeva  from  afar.” 
iii.  55,  2.  Mo  shu  no  atra  juhuranta  devdh  md  purve  Agne  pitarah  pad- 
ajndh  | “Let  not  the  gods  injure  us  here,  nor  our  early  Fathers  who 
know  the  realms.”  vi.  52,  4.  Avantu  mdm  TJshaso  jdyamdnah  avantu 
md  sindhavah  pinvamdnuh  | avantu  md  parvataso  dhruvdso  avantu  md 
pitaro  devahutau  \ “ May  the  rising  Dawn,  the  swelling  rivers,  the  firm 
mountains,  protect  me ; may  the  Fathers  protect  me  in  my  invocation 
to  the  gods.”  vi.  75,  10.  Brdhmandsah  pitarah  somydsah  sive  no 
Dydvdprithivi  anehasd  \ Pushd  nah  patu  duritad  ritdvridhah  | “May 
the  Brahmans,  Fathers,  drinkers  of  Soma,  may  Heaven  and  Earth  be 
propitious  to  us.  May  Pushan,  the  promoter  of  sacred  rites,  preserve 
us  from  calamity.”  vii.  35,  12.  S' am  nah.  satyasya  patayo  bhavantu 
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Sain  no  arvantah  sam  u santu  gdvah  \ sam  nah  Ribhavah  sukritah  suhastdh 
&arh  no  bhavantu  pitaro  haveshu  | “ May  the  lords  of  truth  be  propitious 
to  us,  and  so  may  the  horses  and  kine ; may  the  skilful  Ribhus, 
dexterous  of  hand,  may  the  Fathers,  be  propitious  to  us  in  our  invo- 
cations.” viii.  48,  13.  Tvafh  Soma  pitribhih  samviduno  anu  dyava- 
prilhivi  d tatantha  | “ Thou,  Soma,  in  concert  with  the  Fathers,  hast 
extended  the  Heaven  and  Earth.” 

I may  also  introduce  here  a few  detached  texts  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  ninth  and  tenth  books : ix.  83,  3.  Muydvino  mamire  asya 
mdyayd  nrichakshasah  pitaro  garbliam  udadhuh  | “ Ry  his  wondrous 
power,  the  skilful  have  formed,  the  Fathers,  beholders  of  men,  have 
deposited  the  germ.”  x.  68,  11.  Abhi  sydvaih  na  krisanebhir  asvafk 
nakshatrebhih  pitaro  dydm  apimsan  | “ The  Fathers  have  adorned  the 
sky  with  stars,  as  a bay  horse  is  decorated  with  pearls  (?).”  x.  88,  15. 
Dve  sruti  asrinavam  pitrindm  aham  devdndm  uta  martydndm  | “ I have 
heard  of  two  paths  for  mortals,  that  of  the  Fathers,  and  that  of  the 
gods.”  416  x.  107,  1.  Hahi  jyotih  pitribliir  dattam  dgdt  | “The  great 
light  given  by  the  Fathers  has  arrived.” 

In  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana,  and  in  the  Puranas,  the  Fathers 
(Pritris)  are  represented  as  being  a distinct  order  of  beings  from  men, 
as  maybe  gathered  from  their  being  separately  created.  See  the  1st 
vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  23  f.,  37,  58,  79  f. 

(3)  Hymns  relating  to  Yama  and  the  Fathers. 

I now  come  to  the  passages  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  to  which 
I first  alluded : and,  owing  to  the  great  interest  and  importance  of  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer,  I shall  first  quote  the  most  essential  parts 
of  them  at  length,  and  then  supply  a summary  of  the  conclusions 
which  they  assert  or  involve. 

I shall  begin  with  the  brief  account  of  Yama’s  parentage  in  the 
seventeenth  hymn,  already  quoted  above,  p.  227,  and  the  dialogue 
betwixt  him  and  his  twin  sister  YamI,  in  the  tenth  hymn  of  the  tenth 
book. 

R.Y.  x.  17,  1.  “Tvaslitri  makes  a marriage  for  his  daughter.  (Hear- 
ing) this,  this  whole  world  assembles.  The  mother  of  Yama,  becoming 

416  See  the  1st  vol.  of  this  'York,  p.  434 . 
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wedded,  the  wife  of  the  great  Yivasvat,  disappeared.  2.  They  con- 
cealed the  immortal  (bride)  from  mortals.  Making  (another)  of  similar 
form,  gave  her  to  Yivasvat.  And  she  bore  the  Asvins  when  that  hap- 
pened. Saranyu  abandoned  the  two  pairs  of  twins.”  417 

The  following  hymn  contains  a dialogue  between  Yama  and  his  twin 
sister  YamI,  in  which,  according  to  Professor  Roth,  she  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  urging  a matrimonial  union  between  them  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  human  species,  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  that  writer,  they 
appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  earliest  pair.418  In  verse  4,  they 
are  declared  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  Gandharva  and  his  wife. 

R.Y.  x.  10,  l.419  0 chit  sakhdyam  sakhyd  vavritydm  tirah  puru  chid 
arnavam  jaganvdn  \ pitur  napdtam  d dadhlta  vedhuh  adhi  kshami  prata- 
rarh  dldhyunah  | 2.  Na  te  sakha  sakhyam  vashti  etat  salakshmd  yad 
vishurupu  bhavuti  | mahas  putrdso  asurasya  virdh  divo  dharttdrah  urviyd 
pari  khyan  | 3.  TJsanti  glia  te  amritdsah  etad  ekasya  chit  tyajasam  mart- 
yasya  | ni  te  mano  manasi  dhuyi  asme  janyuh  patis  tanvam  d vivisydh  | 
4.  Na  yat  purd  chakrima  kad  ha  nunam  ritu  vadanto  anritaiii  rapema  | 

417  After  this  section  was  first  written  I received  Professor  Max  Muller’s  second 
series  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.  The  learned  and  ingenious  author 
there  discusses  at  length  the  meaning  of  the  myths  regarding  Yivasvat,  Saranyu,  and 
their  offspring  (pp.  481  ff.,  and  508  tf.).  lie  understands  Vivasvat  to  represent  the 
sky,  Saranyu  the  dawn,  Yama  originally  the  day,  and  YamY,  his  twin  sister,  the 
night  (p.  509).  I shall  briefly  refer,  as  I proceed,  to  some  of  his  further  explana- 
tions, leaving  the  reader  to  consult  the  work  itself  for  fuller  information. 

418  See  Professor  Roth’s  remarks  on  Yama  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  iv.  426,  and  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  iii.  335  f. 
“ They  are,”  he  says,  “ as  their  names  denote,  twin  brother  and  sister,  and  are  the 
first  human  pair,  the  originators  of  the  race.  As  the  Hebrew  conception  closely 
connected  the  parents  of  mankind  by  making  the  woman  formed  from  a portion 
of  the  body  of  the  man,  so  by  the  Indian  tradition  they  are  placed  in  the  relation- 
ship of  twins.  This  thought  is  laid  by  the  hymn  in  question  in  the  mouth  of  YamI 
herself,  when  she  is  made  to  say : ‘Even  in  the  womb  the  Creator  made  us  for 
man  and  wife.’  ” Professor  Muller,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (Lcct.,  2nd  ser.,  p.  510) : 
“There  is  a curious  dialogue  between  her  (YamT)  and  her  brother,  where  she  (the 
night)  implores  her  brother  (the  day)  to  make  her  his  wife,  and  where  he  declines 
her  offer,  4 because,’  as  he  says,  ‘ they  have  called  it  a sin  that  a brother  should  marry 
his  sister.’  ” Again,  p.  521,  “There  is  not  a single  word  in  the  Veda  pointing  to 
Yama  and  Yami  as  the  first  couple  of  mortals,  as  the  Indian  Adam  and  Eve.  ...  If 
Yama  had  been  the  first  created  of  men,  surely  the  Yedic  poets,  in  speaking  of  him, 
could  not  have  passed  this  over  in  silence.”  See,  however,  the  passage  from  the 
A.V.  xviii.  3,  13,  to  be  quoted  further  on. 

413  This  hymn  is  repeated  in  the  A.V.  xviii.  1,  1 IT.  I am  indebted  to  Professor 
Aufrecht  for  some  improvements  in  my  translation. 
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Gandharvo  apsu  apyd  cha  yoshd  sd  no  ndbhih  paramam  jdmi  tan  nau  | 5. 
Garbhe  nu  nau  janitd  dampatl  tear  devas  Toashfd  savitd  visvarupah  \ 
naliir  asya  praminanti  vratdni  veda  nuv  asya  prithivi  uta  dyauh  \ 6. 
Ko  asya  veda  prathamasya  almah  kah  irh  dadarsa  leak  iha  pra  vochat  \ 
Irihan  Mitrasya  Varunasya  dhdma  had  u bravah  dhano  vlchyd  nrin  \ 7. 
Yamasya  md  Yamydm  kdmah  dgan  samdne  yonau  sahaseyydya  | jdyd 
iva  patye  tanvaih  ririchydm  vi  chid  vriheva  420  rathyd  iva  chakru  | 8.  Na 
tishthanti  na  hi  mishanti  eie  devandrh  spasah  iha  ye  charanti  | ( = Nir. 
y.  2)  anyena  mad  dhano  ydhi  tuyaih  tena  vi  vriha  rathyd  iva  chakra  | 9. 
Ildtribhir  asmai  ahabhir  dasasyet  Suryasya  chakshur  muliur  un  mimlydt  \ 
diva  prithivyd  mithund  sabandhu  Yarnir  Yamasya  bibhriyud  ajumi  \ 10. 

( = Nir.  iv.  20)  A yha  td  gachann  uttard  yugdni  yatra  jdmayali  krin- 
avann  ajumi  \ upa  barbhrihi  vrishabhuya  bdhum  anyam  ichhasva  subhage 
patim  mat  \ 11.  Kim  bhrdtd  asad  yad  andtham  bhavuti  kim  u svasd  yan 
Nirritir  nigaclihdt  | lcdma-mutd  bahu  etad  rapdmi  tanvd  me  tanvaih 
sam  piprigdhi  \ 12.  Na  vai  u te  tanvd  tanvaih  sam  paprichydm  pdpam 
uhur  yah  svasdrafn  nigachhdt  | anyena  mat  pramudah  kalpayasva  na  te 
bhrdtd  subhage  vashti  etat  | 13.  (=Mr.  vi.  28)  Bato  bata  asi  Yama 
naiva  te  mano  hridayaih  cha  aviduma  \ anyd  kila  tvdm  kakshyd  iva 
yuktam  pari  shvajdte  libujeva  vrikshamm  | 14.  (=Nir.  xi.  34)  Anyam  u 
shu  team  Yami  anyah  u tvdm  pari  shvajdta  libujeva  vriksham  \ tasya 
vd  tvam  manah  ichha  sa  vd.  tava  adha  krinushva  saihvidum  subhadrdm  , 

[Yam!  says]  “0  that  I might  attract  a friend  to  friendly  acts.  May 
the  sage  (Yama  ?),  after  traversing  a vast  ocean,  receive  a grandson  to 
his  father,  and  look  far  forward  over  the  earth.422  2.  (Yama.)  Thy 
friend  does  not  desire  this  intimacy  that  (his)  kinswoman  should 
become  (as)  an  alien.  The  heroes,  the  sons  of  the  great  Spirit,  the 
supporters  of  the  sky,  look  far  and  wide  around  (see  verse  8).  3. 

(Yami.)  The  immortals  desire  this  of  thee,  (they  desire)  a descendant 
left  behind  by  the  one  sole  mortal.  Let  thy  soul  be  united  to 
mine.  As  a husband,  penetrate  the  body  of  (thy)  wife.  4.  (Yama.) 
Shall  we  (do)  now  what  we  have  never  done  before  ? Shall  we  who 
(have  been)  speakers  of  righteousness,  utter  uurighteousness  ? The 

420  Compare  A.V.  vi.  90,  1 ; vi.  127,  3. 

421  Compare  A.Y.  vi.  8,  1. 

422  This  verse  occurs  with  variations  in  the  Suma-veda,  i.  340.  The  sense  of  it,  as 
well  as  some  others,  is  obscure.  If  the  sage  ( vedhas ) mean  Yama,  his  father  may  bo 
Vivasvat,  or  the  Gandharva,  and  the  grandson  of  the  latter  may  be  the  son  whom  Yami 
was  desirous  to  bear  to  her  twin  brother  (Yama).  Compare  the  first  half  of  verso  3, 
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Gandharva  in  the  (aerial)  waters,  and  his  aqueous  wife  423 — such  is  our 
source,  such  is  our  high  relationship.  5.  (Yami.)  The  divine  Tvashtri, 
the  creator,  the  vivifier,  the  shaper  of  all  forms,  made  as  husband  and 
wife,  (while  we  were  yet)  in  the  womb.424  No  one  can  infringe  his 
ordinances.  Earth  and  heaven  know  this  of  us.  6.  (Yama.)  Who 
knows  this  first  day  ? Who  has  seen  it  ? Who  can  declare  it  ? Vast 
is  the  realm  of  Mitra  and  Varuna.  What  wilt  thou,  o wanton  woman, 
say  in  thy  thoughtlessness  (?)  to  men  ? 7.  (Yami.)  The  desire  of 

Yama  has  come  upon  me,  Yami,  to  lie  with  him  on  the  same  couch. 
Let  me,  as  a wife,  bare  my  body  to  my  husband.  Let  us  whirl  round 
like  the  two  wheels  of  a chariot.  8.  (Yama.)  These  spies  of  the  gods 
who  range  throughout  this  world  stand  not  still,  neither  do  they  wink. 
Depart,  quickly,  wanton  woman,  with  some  other  man  than  me.  Whirl 
round  with  him  like  the  two  wheels  of  a chariot.  9.  (Yarn!.)  Though 
she  should  wait  upon  him  by  night  and  by  day,  still  the  eye  of  the  sun 
would  open  again.  Both  in  heaven  and  earth  twins  are  closely  united. 
Let  Yami  treat  Yama  as  if  she  were  not  his  sister.  10.  (Yama.) 
Later  ages  shall  come  when  kinsmen  and  kinswomen  shall  do  what  is 
unbecoming  their  relation.  Spread  thy  arm  beneath  a male.  Desire, 
o fair  one,  another  husband  than  me.  11.  (Yami.)  How  can  a 
man  be  a brother,  when  (a  woman)  is  left  without  a helper  ? 
And  what  is  a sister,  when  misery  (is  allowed  to)  come  upon  her  ? 
Overcome  by  desire,  I am  thus  importunate.  Unite  thy  body  with 
mine.  12.  (Yama.)  I will  not  unite  my  body  with  thine.  They  call 
him  a sinner  who  sexually  approaches  his  sister.  Seek  thy  gratifi- 
cation with  some  other  than  me.  Fair  one,  thy  brother  desires  not 
this.425  13.  (Yami.)426  Thou  art  weak,  alas,  o Yama;  we  perceive  not 

423  Compare  Muller’s  Lectures,  2nd.  series,  p.  483.  He  takes  Gandharva  for 
Vivasvat,  and  his  aqueous  wife  ( Apya  Yosha)  for  Saranyu,  in  accordance  with  Sayana. 

424  In  like  manner  Tvashtri  is  said,  A.V.  vi.  78,  3,  to  have  formed  a husband  and 
wife  for  each  other.  See  above,  p.  225  ; also  viii.  72,  8. 

425  The  Atharva-veda  (xviii.  1,  13,  14)  expands  this  verse  into  two : na  te  nathaih 
Yami  atraham  asmi  na  te  tanuih  tanva  sain  paprichyam  | anyena  mat  pramudah 
kalpayasva  na  te  bhrcita  subhage  vasht.i  etat  | 14.  Na  vai  u te  tanuih  tanva,  sam 
paprichyam  papain  ahur  yah  svasaraih  nigachlidt  \ asaihyad  etad  manaso  hrido  me 
bhrata  svasuh  sayanc  yat  saylya  | “I  am  not  in  this  thy  helper,  o Yami  ; I will  not 
unite  my  body  with  thine.  Seek  thy  gratification  with  some  other  than  me.  Fair 
one,  thy  brother  desires  not  this.  I will  not  unite  my  body  with  thine.  They  call 
him  a sinner  who  sexually  approaches  his  sister.  This  is  abhorrent  to  my  soul  and 
heart,  that  I,  a brother,  should  lie  on  my  sister’s  bed.” 

426  This  verse  is  quoted  and  explained  in  Nirukta,  vi.  28. 
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any  soul  or  heart  in  thee.  Another  woman  shall  enlace  and  embrace 
thee  like  a girdle,  or  as  a creeping  plant  a tree.  14.  (Tama.)  Thou 
shalt  embrace  another  man,  o YamI,  and  another  man  thee,  as  a creep- 
ing plant  a tree.  Do  thou  desire  his  heart,  and  he  thine.  Make  then 
a fortunate  alliance.”  427 

The  next  hymn  I quote  is  addressed  to  Tama. 

K..V.  x.  14,  1 ( = A.Y.  xviii.  1,  49.  Nir.  x.  20).  Pareyivumsam  pra- 
vato  malar  anu  bahubhyah  panthdm  a n up  asp  a sun  am  \ Vaivasvatam  sanga- 
manaih  jandnum  Yamam  rdjdnam  havishd  duvasya  | [A.V.  xviii.  3,  13. 
Yo  mamdra  prathamo  martydndm  yah  preyuya  prathamo  lokam  etam  \ 
Vaivasvatam  sangamanaih  jandnum,  Yamaih  rdjdnam  havishu  sapar- 
yata ] 428  | 2.  Yamo  no  gdtum  prathamo  viveda  naisliu  gavyutir  apabhar- 
tavai  u | yatra  nah  purve  pitarah  pareyur  end  jajnundh  pathydh  anu 
svdh  | 3.  Mdtall  Kavyair  Yamo  Angirobliir  Brihaspatir  Jiikvabhir 
vavridhdnah  | Yams  cha  devuh  vavridhur  ye  cha  devuh  svdhd  anye  sva- 
dhayd  anye  madanti  | 4.  Imam  Yama  prastaram  d hi  slda  Angirobhih 
pitribhih  samviddnah  | a tvd  mantrdh  kavi-sastuh  valiantu  end  rdjan 
havishd  mddayasva  \ 5.  Angirobliir  dgahi  yajniyebhir  Yama  Vairupair 
iha  mddayasva  | Vivasvantam  liuve  yah  pita  te  asmin  yajne  barhishi  u 
nishadya  \ 6.  Angiraso  nah  pitaro  Navagvdli  Atharvdno  Bhrigavah  som- 
ydsah  | teshdm  vayam  sumatau  yajniydnum  api  bluidre  saumanase  sydma  | 

7.  Prehi  prehi  pathibhih  purvyebhir  yatra  nah  purve  pitarah  pareyuh  | 
ubhu  rujdnd  svadhayd  madantd  Yamam  pasydsi  Varunam  cha  devam  | 

8.  Sangachhasva  pitribhih,  sam  Yamena  ishtupurttena  parame  vyoman  \ 
hitvdya  avadyam  punar  astam  ehi  sangachhasva  tanvd  suvarchuh  | 9. 
Apeta  vita  vi  cha  sarpatdto  asmai  etam  pitaro  lokam  akran  \ ahobhir 
adbhir  aktubhir  vyaktam  Yamo  daduti  avasdnam  asmai  \ 10.  Ati  drava 
Surameyau  svdnau  chaturaksliau  sabalau  sudhund  pathu  | at  ha  pitrln 
suvidatrun  upehi  Yamena  ye  sadhamadam  madanti  ] 11.  Yau  te  Svdnau 
Yama  rakshitdrau  chaturaksliau  pathirakshl  nrichakshasau  I tubhydm 

437  It  appears  from  Professor  Aufrecht’s  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Sanskrit  MSS. 
p.  82,  that  the  Narasinha  Parana,  i.  13,  contains  a dialogue  between  Yama  and 
YamI ; but  I am  informed  by  Dr.  Hall,  who  has  looked  at  the  passage,  that  the 
conversation  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the  same  subject  as  that  in  the  hymn  before  us. 

428  Compare  A.V.  vi.  28,  3 : Yah  prathamah  pravatam  a sam  da  bahubhyah.  pan- 
thdm, anupaspasanah  \ yo  asya  Ise  dvipado  yas  chatushpadas  tasmai  Yamaya  namo 
astu  mrityave  | “Reverence  to  that  Yama,  to  Death,  who  first  reached  the  rive*, 
spying  out  a path  for  many,  who  is  lord  of  these  two-footed  and  four-footed  creatures.” 
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enam  pari  dehi  rajan  svasti  cha  asmai  anamlvam  cha  dhehi  | 12.  Urunasdv 
asutripd  udumbalau  Yamasya  dutau  charato  jandn  anu  \ t&v  asmabhyaih 
drisaye  surydya  punar  datum  asum  adyeha  bhadram  ] 13.  Yamdya 
sornam  sunuta  Yamdya  juhuta  havih  \ Yamarh  ha  yajno  gachhati  agni- 
duto  arankritah  | 14.  Yamdya  ghritavad  havir  juhota  pra  cha  tishthata  | 
sa  no  deveshu  a yamad  dirgliam  uyuh  pra  jlvase  | 15.  Yamdya  madhu- 
mattamam  rdjne  havyaih  juhotana  | idarh  namah  risliibhyah  purvajcbhyah 
purvebhyah  pathikridbhyah  | 

il  Worship  with  an  oblation  King  Yama,  son  of  Vivas  vat,  the  as- 
sembler of  men,  who  departed  to  the  mighty  streams,429  and  spied  out 
the  road  for  many.  [Compare  Atharva-veda,  xviii.  3,13:  1 Rever- 
ence ye  with  an  oblation  Yama,  the  son  of  Vivasvat,  the  assembler  of 
men,  who  was  the  first  of  men  that  died,  and  the  first  that  departed  to 
this  (celestial)  world.’]  2.  Yama  was  the  first  who  found  for  us  the 
way.  This  home  is  not  to  be  taken  from  us.  Those  who  are  now 
born  (follow)  by  their  own  paths  to  the  place  whither  our  ancient 
fathers  have  departed.  3.  Matali  magnified  by  the  Kavyas,  Yama  by 
the  Angirases,  and  Brihaspati  by  the  Rikvans — both  those  whom  the 
gods  magnified,  and  those  who  (magnified)  the  gods — of  these  some 
are  gladdened  by  Svaha,  and  others  by  Svadha.  4.  Place  thyself, 
Yama,  on  this  sacrificial  seat,  in  concert  with  the  Angirases  and 
Fathers.  Let  the  texts  recited  by  the  sages  bring  thee  hither.  Delight 
thyself,  o king,  with  this  oblation.  4.  Come  with  the  adorable  An- 
girascs ; delight  thyself  here,  Yama,  with  the  children  of  Virupa.430 
Seated  on  the  grass  at,  this  sacrifice,  I invoke  Vivasvat,  who  is  thy 
father.  6.  (Nir.  xi.  19.)  May  we  enjoy  the  good  will  and  gracious 


429  This  is  the  rendering  of  the  words  pravato  mahlr  anu,  adopted  by  Roth  in  his 
Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p.  138.  In  support  of  this  sense  of  mighty  (celestial) 
waters,  he  refers  to  R.V.  ix.  113,  8 (which  I shall  quote  further  on),  and  to  verse  9 
of  this  hymn.  In  his  article  on  the  story  of  Jemshid,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society,  iv.  426,  he  had  translated  the  words,  “from  the  deep  to  the  heights;” 
and  Dr.  Haug,  in  his  “ Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  etc.,  of  the  Parsees,”  p.  234, 
similarly  renders,  “from  the  depths  to  the  heights.”  In  the  Atharva-veda,  xviii.  4,  7, 
however,  where  the  same  words  occur,  tlrtliais  taranti  pravato  mahlr  iti  yajhakritah 
sukrito  yena  yanti  (“  They  cross  by  fords  the  great  rivers,  [by  the  road]  which  the 
virtuous  offerers  of  sacrifice  pass,’’)  they  seem  more  likely  to  mean  the  mighty  streams. 
Compare  Professor  Muller’s  Lectures,  ii.  615. 

430  Virupa  is  mentioned  in  R.V.  i.  45,  3 ; viii.  64,  6 ; and  the  Viriipas  in  iii.  53, 
6,  and  x.  62,  5 f.  See  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  246  and  note. 
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benevolence  of  those  adorable  beings,  the  Angirases,  our  Fathers,  the 
Navagvas,  the  Atharvans,  the  Bhrigus,  offerers  of  soma.  7.  Depart 

thou,431  depart  by  the  ancient  paths  (to  the  place)  whither  our  early 
fathers  have  departed.  (There)  shalt  thou  see  the  two  kings,  Yama  and 
the  god  Yaruna,  exhilarated  by  the  oblation  ( svadha ),  (or,  exulting  in 
independent  power).  8.  Meet  with  the  Fathers,  meet  with  Yama,432 
meet  with  the  [recompense  ofj  the  sacrifices  thou  hast  offered  433  in 
the  highest  heaven.  Throwing  off  all  imperfection  again  go  to  thy 
home.  434  Become  united  to  a body,  and  clothed  in  a shining 

431  The  following  verses  (as  appears  from  Professor  Miillcr’s  Essay  on  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  Brahmans,  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  for  1855,  p.  xi.)  are 
addressed  at  funerals  to  the  souls  of  the  departed,  while  their  bodies  are  being  con- 
sumed on  the  funeral  pile. 

432  The  A.V.  xviii.  2,  21  is  as  follows:  21.  Hvaydmi  te  manasa  manah  ihemdn 
grihan  upa  jujushdnah  ehi  \ sam  gaehhasva  pitribhih  sam  yamena  syonds  tva  vatdh 
upa  vantu  sagmah  | 22.  Ut  tva  vahantu  Maruto  udavdhah  udaprutah  [ ajena  krin- 
vantu  sitam  varshenokshantu  bal  iti  | 23.  XJd  ahvam  ayur  dyuslie  kratve  dak  shay  a, 
jivase  | svan  gachhatu  te  mono  adha  pitrin  upa  drava  | “ With  my  soul  I call  thy 
soul ; come  with  delight  to  these  abodes  ; meet  with  the  Fathers,  meet  with  Yama  ; 
may  delightful,  pleasant  breezes  blow  upon  thee.  22.  May  the  water-bringing, 
water-shedding  Maruts  hear  thee  upward,  and  creating  coolness  by  their  motion, 

sprinkle  thee  with  rain.  23 May  thy  soul  go  to  its  own  (kindred),  and  hasten 

to  the  Fathers.” 

433  The  phrase  ishtdpurta  is  explained  by  Dr.  Haug  (Ait.  Br.  ii.  p.  474,  note). 
Jshta,  he  says,  means  “what  is  sacrificed,”  and  hpurtta,  “filled  up  to.”  “For  all 
sacrifices  go  up  to  heaven,  and  are  stored  up  there  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  tho 
sacrificer  on  his  arrival  in  heaven.”  The  words  before  us  will  therefore  mean  “rejoin 
thy  sacrifices  which  were  stored.up.”  The  Atharva-veda,  xviii.  2,  20,  expresses  the 
sentiment  here  referred  to  by  Dr.  Haug  in  these  words : svadhdh  yds  chakrishe 
j warns  tds  te  santu  madhuschutah  | “May  the  oblations  which  thou  offeredst  while 
alive  (now)  drop  thee  honey.”  And  in  A.Y.  xi.  1,  36,  it  is  said : etaih  sukritair 
anu  gachema  yajnarh  ndke  tishthantam  adhi  saptarasmau  | “With  these  good  deeds 
may  we  follow  the  sacrifice  which  abides  in  the  heaven  with  seven  rays.”  Compare 
A.V.  vi.  122,  4 : yajnaih  yantam  manasa  brihantam  anvarohdmi  tapasa  sayonih  | 
upahutdh  Agne  jarasah  parastdt  tritiye  ndke  sadhamddham  madema  | “ With  my 
soul  I ascend  after  the  great  sacrifice  as  it  goes,  dwelling  together  with  my  austere- 
fervour;  may  we,  Agni,  invited,  enjoy  a festival  in  the  third  heaven  beyond  (the 
reach  of)  decay.”  And  A.V.  vi.  123,  2:  anvaganta  yajamdnah  svasti  ishtdpurtam 
sma  krinutdvir  asmai  | 4.  Sa  pachami  sa  dadami  sa  yaje  sa  dattdd  ma  yusham  \ 5. 
Viddhi  purtasya  no  rajan  sa  deva  sumand  bhava  \ 2.  “ The  sacrificer  will  follow  in 
peace  ; show  him  what  he  has  offered.  4.  I cook,  I give,  I offer  oblations ; may  I 
not  he  separated  from  what  I have  given.  5.  0 king,  recognise  what  we  have  be- 
stowed ; he  gracious.”  Compare  A.V.  iii.  29,  1. 

434  Miillcr  (in  the  Essay  just  referred  to,  p.  xiv.)  translates  this  verse  thus : “ Leave 
evil  there,  then  return  home,  and  take  a form,”  etc.  This  rendering  appears  to  make 
the  departed  return  to  this  world  to  resume  his  body,  though  in  a glorified  state, 
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form.435  9.  Go  ye,  depart  ye,  hasten  ye  from  hence.436  The  Fathers 

have  made  for  him  this  place.  Tama  gives  him  an  abode  437  dis- 

tinguished by  days,  and  waters,  and  lights.  10.  By  an  auspicious 
path  do  thou  hasten  past  the  two  four-eyed  brindled  dogs,  the 
offspring  of  Sarama.  Then  approach  the  benevolent  Fathers  who 
dwell  in  festivity  with  Tama  (compare  A.Y.  xviii.  4,  10).  11.  In- 

trust him,433  o Tama,  to  thy  two  four-eyed,  road-guarding,  man- 
observing  watch-dogs ; and  bestow  on  him  prosperity  and  health.  12. 
The  two  brown  messengers  of  Tama,  broad  of  nostril  and  insatiable, 
wander  about  among  men.439  May  they  give  us  again  to-day  the  auspi- 
cious breath  of  life,  that  we  may  behold  the  sun.  13.  Pour  out  the 

soma  to  Tama,  offer  him  an  oblation.  To  Tama  the  sacrifice  pro- 

ceeds when  heralded  by  Agni  and  prepared.  14.  Offer  to  Tama  an 
oblation  with  butter,  and  be  active.  May  he  grant  us  to  live  a long 

which  does  not  seem  to  bring  out  a good  sense.  Roth,  on  the  other  hand  (in  Journ. 
Germ.  Or.  Society,  iv.  428),  connects  the  word  punah  with  what  precedes,  and  renders 
the  verse  thus : “ Enter  thy  home,  laying  down  again  all  imperfection,”  etc. 

435  The  A.Y.  xviii.  2,  24,  says : ma  te  mano  md  ‘sor  md  'nganatn  md  rasasya  te  | 
md  te  hasta  tanvah  kinchaneha  | 25.  Md  tva  vrikshah  sam  badhishta  md  devi  prithivi 
mahi  | lokam  pitrishu  vitva  edhasva  Yamardjasu  | 26.  Yat  te  any  am  atihitam  para- 
chair  apanah  prano  yah  u vate  paretah  | tat  te  sangatya  pxtarah  sanidah  ghasad 
g ha  sam  punar  a veiayantu  | “ Let  not  thy  soul  nor  anything  of  thy  spirit  (asu),  or 
of  thy  members,  or  of  thy  substance,  or  of  thy  body,  disappear.  25.  Let  no  tree  vex 
thee,  nor  the  great  divine  earth.  Having  found  an  abode  among  the  Fathers,  flourish 
among  the  subjects  of  Yama.  26.  Whatever  member  of  thine  has  been  removed  afar, 
or  breath  of  thine  has  departed  in  the  wind,  may  the  combined  Fathers  reunite  them 
all  with  thee.” 

436  These  words,  according  to  Professor  Muller,  are  addressed  to  evil  spirits. 

437  Avasanam.  Compare  A.Y.  xviii.  2,  37,  where  Yama  is  said  to  recognise  those 
who  are  his  own : daddmi  asmai  avasanam  etad  yah  esha  agad  mama  ched  abhiid 
iha  | Yamai  chikitvan  prati  etad  aha  mamaisha  rdye  npa  tishthatam  iha  | “ I give 
this  abode  to  this  man  who  has  come  hither,  if  he  is  mine.  Yama,  perceiving,  says 
again,  ‘ He  is  mine,  let  him  come  hither  to  prosperity.’  ” 

438  See  Roth,  Journal  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  428,  at  the  foot,  and  his  ex- 
planation of  pari  dehi,  s.v.  da  (see  also  x.  16,  2 ; and  A.Y.  viii.  2,  20,  22).  Muller, 
on  the  other  hand  (p.  xiv.),  translates  : “Surround  him,  Yama,  protecting  him  from 
the  dogs,”  eto. 

439  The  two  dogs  of  Yama  are  also  mentioned  in  A.V.  viii.  1,  9,  where  one  of  them 
is  said  to  be  black  ( syama ) and  the  other  spotted  ( sabala ).  In  A.V.  viii.  2,  11,  the 
messengers  of  Yama,  who  wander  among  men,  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  without 
being  described  as  dogs  ( Vaivasvatena  prahitan  Yama-dutams  charato  ’pa  sedhdmi 
sarvan).  In  A.V.  v.  30,  6,  they  are  spoken  of  as  two:  dutau  Yamasya  ma  ’ nugah 
adhi  jivapura  ihi  | “ Do  not  follow  Yama’s  two  messengers ; come  to  the  cities  of  the 
living.”  In  A.V.  viii.  8, 10  f.  also  the  messengers  of  Death  and  Yama  are  mentioned. 
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life  among  the  gods.  15.  Offer  a most  honied  oblation  to  king  Yama. 
Let  this  salutation  (be  presented)  to  the  earliest-born,  the  ancient 
rishis,  who  made  for  us  a path.” 

Hymn  15  of  the  same  Mandala  is  addressed  to  the  Fathers,  or 
departed  ancestors,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  conceived  to  be 
living  in  a state  of  blessedness  in  the  other  world,  though  in  some 
places,  as  we  shall  see,  some  of  them  are  conceived  to  have  other  abodes. 
I will  quote  some  verses  from  it,  which  will  show  still  further  their 
enjoyments,  powers,  and  prerogatives: — 

x.  15,  1.  Ud  Iratdm  avare  ut  pardsah  ud  madhyamdh  pitarah  som- 
yusah  \ asuih  ye  lyur  avrikdh  ritajnds  te  no  avantu  pita/ro  havesliu  | 2. 
Idam  pitribhyo  namo  astu  adya  ye  purvuso  ye  upardsah  lyuh  | ye 
pdrthive  rajasi  d nishattdh  ye  vd  nunarii  suvrijandsu  vikshu  | ....  5. 
Upahutdh  pitarah  somydso  barhishyeshu  nidhishu  priyeshu  \ te  u gamantu 
te  iha  sruvantu  adhi  bruvantu  te  avantu  asmdn  | 6.  Achya  junu  dak - 
shinato  nishadya  imam  yajnam  abhi  grinita  visve  j md  himsishta  pitarah 
kena  chin  no  yad  vah  dgah  purushatd  kardma  | 7.  Aslndso  arumndm 
upasthe  rayiih  dhatta  dusushe  martydya  | putrebhyah  pitaras  tasya 
vasvah  pra  yachhata  te  ihorjam  dadhata  | 8.  Ye  nah  purve  pitarah 
somyaso  anuhire  somapitham  vasishthdh  | tebhir  Yamah  samrardno 
havimshi  usann  usadbhih  pratikdmam  attu  | ....  10.  Ye  satydso  havi- 
rado  havishpuh  Indrena  devaih  saratham  dadhunuh  | d Ague  ydhi  sahas- 
ram  devavandaih  paraih  purvaih  pitribhir  gharmasadbhih  \ 11.  Agni- 
shvdttdh  pitarah  d iha  gachhata  sadah  sadah  sldata  supranitayah  \ atta 
havimshi  pray aluni  barhishi  atha  rayiih  sarvavlram  dadliutana  | . . . . 13. 
Ye  cheha  pitaro  ye  cha  neha  ydihs  cha  vidma  yams  cha  na  pravidma  \ 
tvaih  vettha  yati  te  jutavedah  svadhubhir  yajnam  sukritaih  jushasva  | 14. 
Ye  agnidagdhuh  ye  anagnidagdhuh  madhye  divah  svadhayu  mddayante  | 
tebhih  svardl  asunltim  etdih  yathuvasaiii  tanvaih  kalpayasva  \ 

“1  (=Y.  S.  19,  49;  Nir.  11,  18).  Let  the  lower,  the  upper,  and 
the  middle  Fathers,  the  offerers  of  soma,  arise.  May  these  Fathers, 
innocuous,  and  versed  in  righteousness,  who  have  attained  to  (higher) 
life  ( asu ) 410  protect  us  in  the  invocations.  2 (=*V.  S.  19,  68).  Let  this 
reverence  be  to-day  paid  to  the  Fathers  who  departed  first,  and  who 
(departed)  last,  who  are  situated  in  the  terrestrial  sphere,141  or  who  are 

410  Compare  the  word  asura,  “ Spirit,”  and  asunili,  in  verse  14,  below. 

411  Compare  A.V.  xviii.  2,  49  : Ye  nah  pituh  pitaro  ye  pitdmahah  ye  dviviiur  uru 
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now  among  the  powerful  races  (the  gods) 5 (=Y.  S.  19,  57). 

Invited  to  these  favourite  oblations  placed  on  the  grass,  may  the 
Fathers,  the  offerers  of  soma,  come  ; may  they  hear  us,  may  they 
intercede  for  us,  and  preserve  us.  6 (=Y.  S.  19,  62).  Bending  the 
knee,  and  sitting  to  the  south,  do  ye  all  accept  this  sacrifice.  Do  us  no 
injury,  o Fathers,  on  account  of  any  offence  which  we,  after  the 
manner  of  men,  may  commit  against  you.  7 (=Y.  S.  19,  63)  Sitting 
upon  the  ruddy  [woollen  coverlets],  bestow  wealth  on  the  mortal  who 
worships  you.  Fathers,  bestow  this  wealth  upon  your  sons,  and  now 
grant  them  sustenance.  8 (=Y.  S.  19,  51).  May  Yama  feast  accord- 
ing to  his  desire  on  the  oblations,  eager,  and  sharing  his  gratification 
with  the  eager  Vasishthas,  our  ancient  ancestors,  who  presented  the 
soma  libation.  10.  Come,  Agni,  with  a thousand  of  those  exalted 
ancient  Fathers,  adorers  of  the  gods,  sitters  at  the  fire,  who  are  true, 
who  are  eaters  and  drinkers  of  oblations,  and  who  are  received  into 
the  same  chariot  with  Indra  and  the  gods.  11  (=V.  S.  19,  59). 
Come  hither,  ye  Agnishvatta  Fathers ; occupy  each  a seat,  ye  wise 
directors ; eat  the  oblations 443  which  have  been  arranged  on  the  grass, 
and  then  bestow  wealth  on  us,  with  all  our  offspring 443  ....  13. 
Thou  knowest,  o Jatavedas,  how  many  those  Fathers  are  who  are  here 
and  who  are  not  here,  those  whom  we  know  and  do  not  know ; accept 


antariksham  \ ye  akshiyanti  prithivtm  uta  dyaih  tebhyah pitribhyo  namasa  vidhema  ] 
“ Let  us  worship  with  reverence  those  Fathers  who  are  the  fathers,  and  those  who 
are  the  grandfathers,  of  our  father ; those  who  have  entered  into  the  atmosphere,  or 
who  inhabit  the  earth  or  the  sky.”  See  also  A.V.  xviii.  3,  59. 

412  According  to  the  A.V.  xviii.  2,  28,  evil  spirits  sometimes  come  along  with  the 
Fathers:  ye  dasyavo  pitrishu  pravishtah  jndtimukhdh  ahutadas  charanti  \ parapuro 
nipuro  ye  bharanti  Agnir  tan  asmat  pra  dhamati  yajnat  | “ May  Agni  blow  away 
from  this  sacrifice  those  Dasyus  who  have  no  share  in  the  oblations,  whether  they 
wear  gross  or  subtile  bodies,  who  come,  entering  among  the  Fathers,  with  the  faces  of 
friends.”  Compare  V.  S.  ii.  30,  and  commentary. 

443  Compare  A.V.  vi.  41,  3 : ma  no  hasishur  rishayo  daivyah  ye  tanupah  ye  nas 
tanvas  tanvjah  | amartydh  martyan  abhi  nah  sachadhvam  ayur  dhatta  prataram 
jTvase  nah  | “Let  not  the  divine  rishis,  who  are  the  protectors  of  our  bodies,  forsake 
us.  Do  ye  who  are  immortal  visit  us  who  are  mortals  ; put  into  us  vitality  that  we 
may  live  longer.”  A.V.  viii.  8,  15  : Gandharvdpsarasah  sarpan  devdn  punyajanan 
pitrln  | drislit&n  adrishtan  ishnami  yatha  senain  amuih  hanan  | “ I incite  the  Gand- 
harvas,  Apsarases,  serpents,  gods,  those  holy  men  the  Fathers,  the  seen  and  the  un- 
seen, that  they  may  destroy  this  army.”  According  to  the  Mahabharata,  Sabhapar- 
van,  461,  there  are  seven  troops  of  Pitfis  or  Fathers,  four  embodied  ( murttimantuh ) 
and  three  bodiless  (asarh  inah). 
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the  sacrifice  well  offered  with  the  oblations.  14  (=Y.  S.  19,  60).  Do 
thou,  o self-resplendent  god  444  — along  with  those  (Fathers)  who, 
whether  they  have  undergone  cremation  or  not,  are  gladdened  by  our 
oblation — grant  us  this  (higher)  vitality  ( asuniti ),445  and  a body  ac- 
cording to  our  desire.” 

A funeral  hymn  addressed  to  Agni416  (x.  16)  also  contains  some 
verses  which  illustrate  the  views  of  the  writer  regarding  a future  life: 

x.  16,  1.  Mu  enam  Ague  vi  daho  mu  'bhi  socho  ma  'sya  tvacham 
cliilcshipo  mu  sariram  \ yadu  sritam  krinavo  Jutavedo  atliem  enam  pra 
hinutdt  pitribhyah  | 2.  S'ritam  yadu  lcarasi  Jutavedo  athem  enam  pari 
dattut  pitribhyah  | yadu  gachhuti  asumtim  etdm  atlia  devunum  vasanir 
bhavuti  | 3.  Suryarh  chahshur  gachhatu  vutam  dtmd  dyurh  cha  gachha  pri- 
thivlm  cha  dharmanu  \ apo  vu  gachha  yadi  tatra  te  hitam  osliadhishu  prati 
tishtha  sariraih  \ 4.  Ago  bhagas  tapasu  tain  tapasva  tarn  te  §ochis  tapatu 
tarn  te  archih  | yds  te  sivds  tanvo  Jutavedas  tdbhir  vahainam  sulcrituvi  u 
lolcam  | 5.  Ava  srija  punar  ague  pitribhyo  yas  te  dhutas  charati  svadhu- 
bhih  | dyur  vasdnah  upa  vetu  seshah  sangachhatuih  tanvd  Jutavedah  \ 6. 
Yat  te  hrishnah  sakunah  atutoda  pipllah  sarpah  uta  vu  svdpadah  \ Agnis 
tad  visvam  agadarn  hrinotu  Somas  cha  yo  brdhmandn  uvivesa  \ 

“1.  Do  not,  Agni,  burn  up  or  consume  him  (the  deceased) ; do  not 


441  As  Agni  is  addressed  in  the  two  preceding  verses,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  he  is  referred  to  in  this  epithet  of  self-resplendent  ( svarat ),  or  sovereign  ruler, 
especially  as  the  same  function  is  assigned  to  him  in  x.  16,  5,  as  is  assigned  to  the 
deity  addressed  in  this  verse.  But  the  commentator  on  the  Vajasaneyi  Sanhita,  19, 
60  (where  the  verse  occurs,  with  most  of  the  others  in  this  hymn,  though  not  in  the 
same  order),  understands  it  of  Yama  ; as  does  also  Professor  Roth  (see  s.v.  asuriili ) 
in  the  passage  of  the  A.V.,  where  it  occurs  along  with  asuniti.  See  next  note. 

445  This  word  also  occurs  in  the  second  verse  of  the  next,  the  16th  hymn.  In  R.V. 
x.  59,  5,  6,  it  appears  to  be  employed  as  the  personification  of  a god  or  goddess. 
Professor  Muller,  Journ.  R.A.S.  vol.  ii.  (1866),  p.  460,  note  2,  however,  considers 
that  “ there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Asuniti  is  a female  deity.”  “ It  may  be  a name 
for  Yama,  as  Professor  Roth  snpposes ; hut  it  may  also  be  a simple  invocation,  one  of  the 
many  names  of  the  deity.”  He  himself  renders  it  “ guide  of  life,”  ibid.  In  A.V.  xviii. 
3,  59,  it  is  joined  with  svarat : ye  nah  pituli  pitaro  ye  pitamahah  ye  avivis'ur  uru  an- 
tariksham  | tebliyah  svardd  asunitir  no  adya  yathavaiaih  tanvah  kalpaydti  \ “ May 
the  monarch  (or  self-resplendent  being)  who  bestows  vitality  fashion  for  the  fathers 
and  grandfathers  of  our  father,  who  have  entered  the  wide  atmosphere,  and  for  us  to- 
day, bodies  according  to  our  desire.” 

446  According  to  Professor  Muller  (Funeral  Rites  of  the  Brahmans,  p.  xi.  f.)  some 
verses  from  this  hymn  are  repeated  after  those  from  hymn  14,  while  the  remains  of 
the  departed  arc  being  burnt. 
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dissolve  his  skin,  or  his  body.417  When  thou  has  matured448  him,  o 
Jatavedas,  then  send  him  to  the  Fathers.  2.  When  thou  maturest 
him,  Jatavedas,  then  consign  him  to  the  Fathers.  When  he  shall 
reach  that  state  of  vitality,  he  shall  then  fulfil  the  pleasure  of  the 
gods.  3.  Let  his  eye  go  to  the  sun,449  his  breath  to  the  wind.  Go  to 
the  sky,  and  to  the  earth,  according  to  (the)  nature  (of  thy  several 
parts) ; or  go  to  the  waters,  if  that  is  suitable  for  thee ; enter  into  the 
plants  with  thy  members.  4.  As  for  his  unborn  part,  do  thou  (Agni) 
kindle  it  with  thy  heat ; let  thy  flame  and  thy  lustre  kindle  it ; with 
those  forms  of  thine  which  are  auspicious  convey  it  to  the  world  of 
the  righteous.450  5.  Give  up  again,  Agni,  to  the  Fathers,  him  who 

447  Compare  A.V.  xviii.  4,  10-13.  In  the  sixty-fourth  verse  of  the  same  hymn  it 
is  said : yatl  vo  Agnir  ajahad  ekam  angani  pitrilokam  gamayan  jatavedah  | tad  vah 
punar  a pyayayami  sangah  svarge  pitaro  madayadhvam  | “ Whatever  limb  of  you 
Agni  Jatavedas  left  behind,  when  conveying  you  to  the  world  of  the  Fathers,  that  I 
here  restore  to  you.  Revel  in  heaven,  ye  Fathers,  with  (all)  your  members.” 

418  Compare  A.Y.  xviii.  4,  12. 

413  In  A.V.  viii.  2,  3,  a man  dead,  or  in  danger  of  dying,  is  addresed  in  these 
words : vatat  te  prdnam  avidaiii  suryach  chakshur  a hath  tava  | yat  te  manas  tvayi 
tad  dharayatni  saiti  vitsva  angair  vada  jihvaya  alapan  | “ I have  obtained  thy  breath 
from  the  wind,  thine  eye  from  the  sun ; I place  in  thee  thy  soul  {manas) ; have  sen- 
sation in  thy  limbs ; speak,  uttering  (words)  with  thy  tongue.”  Compare  A.V.  v. 
24,  9 : Suryas  chakshusham  adhipatih  | “ Surya  is  the  superintending  lord  of  the 
eyes  and  A.V.  xi.  8,  31 : Suryas  chakshur  Vatah  pranam  purushasya  vi  bhejire  | 
“ Surya  occupied  the  eye,  and  Vata  (the  wind)  the  breath  of  Purusha  (or  man).”  See 
also  A.V.  xix.  43,  2,  3.  Compare  further  Plato,  Repub.  vi.  18,  where  Socrates  says  of 
the  eye : ’AAA.’  yKioeiSearariv  ye  olyai  tuv  irepl  ras  aiadriaeis  opyavaiv.  “I  regard  it 
[the  eye]  as  of  all  the  organs  of  sensation,  possessing  the  most  affinity  to  the  sun.”  Eur. 
Suppl.  532  f.  "OSey  S’euaaruy  its  rb  awy  a/pluero,  ’evraCfi’  avrjKSe,  irvevpa  fiev  irpbs 
at6epa,  t b auya  5’es  yrjv  ■ “ But  each  element  of  the  body  has  departed  to  the 
quarter  whence  it  came,  the  breath  to  the  aether,  the  body  itself  to  the  earth.”  A 
similar  idea  is  expressed  in  a verse  of  Goethe,  which  I had  formerly  read,  and  for  a 
copy  of  which,  with  the  context,  I am  indebted  to  Professor  Aufreckt.  The  passage 
occuis  in  the  introduction  to  the  Farbenlehre  (Ed.  1858,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  5),  and  is  as 
follows : “ Hierbei  erinnern  wir  uns  der  alten  ionischen  Schule,  welche  mit  so  groszer 
Bedeutsamkeit  immer  wiederholte : nur  von  gleichem  werde  Gleiches  erkannt ; wie 
auch  der  Worte  eines  alten  Mystikers,  die  wir  in  deutschen  Rcimen  folgendermaszen 
ausdriicken  mochtcn : 

W ar’  nicht  das  Auge  sonnenhaft, 

Wie  konnten  wir  das  Licht  erblicken  ? 

Lebt’  nicht  in  uns  des  Gottes  eigne  Kraft, 

Wie  konnt’  uns  Gottliches  eutzuckcn  ? 

Jene  unmittelbare  Verwandtschaft  des  Lichtes  und  des  Auges  wird  niemand  laiignen, 
aber”  u.s.w. 

410  In  AV.  xviii.  2, 36,  Agni  is  entreated  to  burn  mildly,  and  to  spend  his  fury  on  the 
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comes  offered  to  thee  with  oblations.  Putting  on  life,  let  him  approach 
(his)  remains ; let  him  meet  with  his  body,  o Jatavedas.  6.  Whatever 
part  of  thee  any  black  bird,  or  ant,  or  serpent,  or  beast  of  prey,  has 
torn,  may  Agni  restore  to  thee  all  that,  and  Soma  who  has  entered 
into  the  Brahmans.”  Compare  Vajasaneyi  Sanhita,  xviii.  51.  Agnim 
yunajmi  iavasu  gliritena  divyafh  suparnam  vayasu  brihantam  \ tena  vayam 
gamema  Iradhnasya  vishtapam  svo  ruhdnuh  adhi  nd/cam  uttamam  | 52. 
Imau  te  pakshdv  ajarau  patatrinau  yubliyum  ralcshdihsi  apaliaihsi  Agne  | 
tdbhyum  patcma  suhritum  u lolcaih  yatra  rishayo  jagmuh  pratliamajdli 
purdnuh  | 51.  “With  power  and  with  butter  I attach  Agni,  the 
celestial  bird,  mighty  in  energy : through  him  may  we  go  to  the  sphere 
of  the  sun,  ascending  the  sky  to  the  highest  heaven.  52.  Borne  by 
those  thine  undecaying,  flying  pinions,  wherewith  thou,  Agni,  slayest 
the  Rakshases,  may  we  soar  to  the  world  of  the  righteous,  whither 
the  ancient,  earliest-born  rishis  have  gone.” 

In  various  parts  of  the  A.V.  Agni  is  similarly  addressed.  Thus  in 
vi.  120,  1.  Yad  antarihham  prithivim  uta  dydm  yan  mdtaram  pilaraih 
vd  jihimsima  | ay  am  tasmdd  gdrhapatyo  no  Agnir  ltd  in  naydti  sulcritasya 

woods  and  on  the  earth  [sam  tapa  ma  ’ li  tapo  Agne  ma  tanvaih  tapa  \ vancshu 
sushrno  astu  te  prithivyam  astu  yad  harah).  The  TaittrTya  Brahmana  has  the  fol- 
lowing passage  : iii.  10,  11,  1 : Kai  chid  ha  vai  asmal  lokat  pretya  dtmdnam  veda 
“ a yam  aham  asmi”  iti  | kaschit  svaih  lokaih  na  pratijdnati  agnimugdho  ha  cva 
dhuma-tantah  svaih  lokaih  na  pratijdnati  I atho  yo  ha  eva  etam  agnim  suvitram  veda 
sa  eva  asmal  lokat  pretya  dtmdnam  veda  “ ayam  aham  asmi"  iti  | sa  svaih  lokam 
pratijdnati  esha  u cha  eva  enam  tat  sdvitrah  svargaih  lokam  abhi  vahati  | “ One  man 
departing  from  this  world  knows  himself  that  ‘ this  is  I myself.’  Another  does  not 
recognize  his  own  world.  Bewildered  by  Agni,  and  overcome  by  smoke,  he  does  not 
recognize  his  own  world.  Now  he  who  knows  this  Agni  Suvitra,  when  he  departs 
from  this  world  knows  himself,  ‘that  this  is  I myself.’  He  recognizes  his  own  world. 
This  Savitra  carries  him  to  the  heavenly  world.”  A few  lines  further  on  it  is  said  that 
the  days  and  nights  suck  up  in  the  next  world  the  treasure  of  the  man  who  does  not 
possess  a particular  sort  of  knowledge,  whilst  he  who  knows  Agni  Suvitra  finds  his  trea- 
sure not  sucked  up  ( tdni  ha  anevamvidusho  amushmin  loke  sevadhim  dhayanti  | . . . . 
at  ha  yo  ha  eva  etam  agnim  sdvitram  veda  tasya  ha  eva  ahordtrdni  amushmin  loke 
sevadhim  na  dhayanti).  The  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  4,  2,  6,  says  of  Agni : Pratnam  sadastham 
anupasyamanah  a tantum  Agnir  divyaih  tatana  \ tvaih  nas  tantur  uta  setur  Agne 
tvam  panthah  bhavasi  devaydnah  | tvayd  ’gne  prislitham  vayam  aruhema  atha  devaih 
sadhaniadam  madema  | “ Agni,  exploring  the  ancient  abode,  has  extended  the  celestial 
cord.  Thou,  Agni,  art  our  cord,  and  our  bridge ; thou  art  the  path  which  conducts 
to  the  gods.  By  thee  may  we  ascend  to  the  summit  (of  heaven),  and  there  live  in 
joyful  fellowship  with  the  gods.”  The  same  Bruhmana  says  in  another  place,  i.  5, 
2,  6,  that  the  stars  are  the  houses  of  the  gods,  and  that  whoever  knows  this  possesses 
houses  {devogrihbh  vai  nakshatrani  | yah  evaih  veda  grihi  eva  bhavati). 
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lokam  | “ Whatever  injury  we  have  done  to  air,  earth,  or  sky,  to 
father  or  mother,  may  Agni  Garhapatya  (delivering)  us  from  that, 
convey  us  up  to  the  world  of  righteousness.”  xii.  2,  45.  Jlvdndm  ayuh 
pra  tira  tvarn  Agne  pitrindih  lokam,  api  gachhantu  ye  mritah  | “Do 
thou,  Agni,  prolong  the  lives  of  living  creatures ; and  may  those  who 
are  dead  go  to  the  world  of  the  Fathers.”  xviii.  3,  71.  Arabhasva 
jdtaveilas  tejasvad  haro  astu  te  ] kariram  asya  sandaha  athainam  dhehi 
sukriium  u loke  | “Seize  him,  Agni,  let  thy  heat  be  powerful;  bum 
his  body  ; then  place  him  in  the  world  of  the  righteous.”  xviii.  4,  9. 
Purvo  ’ gnis  tvd  tapatu  sam  purastud  sam  paschat  tapatu  gdrhapatyah  | 
dakshinugnis  te  tapatu  sarma  varma  uttarato  madhyato  antarikshud  diso 
diso  Agne  paripahi  ghordt  | 10.  Yuyam  Agne  santamubhis  tanubhir 
ijdnam  abhi  lokam  svargam  | asvdh  bhutva  prishtivaho  vahdtha  yatra 
devaih  sadhamadam  madanti  | “ May  the  eastern  fire  warm  thee  pro- 
pitiously in  front  (or  to  the  east),  and  the  garhapatya  fire  behind  (or 
to  the  west) ; may  the  southern  fire  warm  thee,  as  thy  defender  and 
protector:  Agni,  preserve  from  everything  dreadful  on  the  north,  in 
the  middle,  from  the  air,  and  from  every  side.  10.  Do  ye  (the 
various  forms  of)  Agni,  become  horses,  and  carry  the  sacrificer  on 
your  backs  in  your  most  gracious  forms  to  heaven,  where  men  hold 
festival  with  the  gods.” 

(4)  Summary  of  the  conceptions  conveyed  in  the  preceding  quotations. 

I shall  now  extract  from  these  texts  and  others  a summary  of  the 
conceptions  which  they  convey. 

Yama  is  the  son  of  Yivasvat  (ix.  113,  8;  x.  14,  1 [=A.V.  xviii. 
1,  49]  ; x.  14,  5 ; x.  58,  1 ; x.  60,  10),  and  of  Saranyu,  the  immortal 
daughter  of  Tvashtri  (x.  17,  1,  2).  He  is  elsewhere  said,  as  Professor 
Both  considers 451  (see  above),  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  pair  of 

451  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  426  ; Journal  of  American  Oriental 
Society,  iii.  335  ; Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  p.  138.  As  Professor  Muller  denies  (see 
above,  p.  288)  that  Yama  was  regarded  by  the  Vedic  poets  as  the  first  man,  he 
explains  as  follows  (Lectures,  2nd  Series,  p.  514  ff.)  the  process  by  which  he  came 
to  be  transformed  into  the  monarch  of  the  dead:  “Let  us  imagine,  then,’’  he  says, 
“ as  well  as  we  can,  that  yama , twin,  was  used  as  the  name  of  the  evening,  or  the 
setting  sun,  and  we  shall  be  able  perhaps  to  understand  how  in  the  end  Yama  came 
to  be  the  king  of  the  departed  and  the  god  of  death.  As  the  East  was  to  the  early 
thinkers  the  source  of  life,  the  West  was  to  them  Nirriti , the  exodus,  the  land  of 
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human  beings  (x.  10,  2),  and  to  have  sprung  from  the  Gandharva,  a 
deity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  his  wife  (x.  10,  4).  In  the  same  hymn 
{passim)  he  is  declared  to  have  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  twin- 
sister  Yami  to  form  a sexual  union  with  her  for  the  continuation  ot 
the  species.452  He  was  the  first  of  mortals  who  died,  and  discovered 
the  way  to  the  other  world ; he  guides  other  men  thither,  and  as- 
sembles them  in  a home,  which  is  secured  to  them  for  ever  (x.  14,  1,  2; 
A.Y.  vi.  28,  3;  xviii.  1,  49,  50;  xviii.  3,  13).453  In  one  place  he  is 
represented  as  carousing  with  the  gods  under  a leafy  tree,  R.V.  x. 

death.  The  sun,  conceived  as  setting  or  dying  every  day,  was  the  first  who  had 
trodden  the  path  of  life  from  East  to  West — the  first  mortal — the  first  to  show 
us  the  way  when  our  course  is  run,  and  our  sun  sets  in  the  far  West.”.  . . . “ That 
Yama’s  character  is  solar  might  he  guessed  from  his  being  called  the  son  of  Vivas- 
vat.  Vivasvat,  like  Yama,  is  sometimes  considered  as  sending  death.  R.V.  viii. 
67,  20  : ‘ May  the  shaft  of  Vivasvat,  o Adityas,  the  poisoned  arrow,  not  strike  us 
before  we  are  old ! ” ’ [And  in  A.V.  xix.  9,  7,  it  is  said  : “ May  Mitra,  may  Varuna, 
may  Vivasvat,  may  the  Ender  (death)  be  favourable  to  us  {si am  no  Mitrah  sam 
Varunah  sain  Vivasvan  sam  AntakaK).  On  the  other  hand  Vivasvat  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  preserving  from  Yama.  Thus  in  A.V.  xviii.  3,  62,  it  is  said:  Vivasvan 
no  amritatve  dadhatu  paraitu  mrityur  amritaih  nah  aitu  | iman  rakshatu  purn- 
shan  d jarimno  mo  sliu  esham  asavo  Yamam  guh  | “ May  Vivasvat  place  us  in  a 
state  of  immortality.  May  death  pass  away,  and  deathlessness  come  to  us.  May  he 
preserve  these  men  from  decay.  May  their  spirits  not  depart  to  Yama.”— J.M.] 
. . . . “ His  (Yama’s)  own  seat  is  called  the  house  of  the  gods  (x.  135,  7) ; and  these 
words  follow  immediately  on  a verse  in  which  it  is  said  : ‘ the  abyss  is  stretched  out 
in  the  East,  the  outgoing  is  in  the  West.”  (In  a note  the  following  are  referred  to 
as  additional  passages  to  be  consulted,  viz.,  R.V.  i.  116,  2 ; vii.  33,  9 ; ix.  68,  3, 
5;  x.  12,  6 ; x.  13,  2,  4 ; x.  53,  3 ; x.  64,  3 ; x.  123,  6.)  “These  indications, 
though  fragmentary,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  character  of  Yama,  such  as  we 
find  it  in  the  last  hook  of  the  Rig-veda,  might  well  have  been  suggested  by  the 
setting  sun,  personified  as  the  leader  of  the  human  race,  as  himself  a mortal,  yet  as  a 
king,  as  the  ruler  of  the  departed,  as  worshipped  with  the  fathers,  as  the  first  witness 
of  an  immortality  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  fathers,”  etc.  I may  remark  that  in  the 
S’atap.  Br.  xiv.  1,  3,  4,  Yama  is  identified  with  the  sun  ; but  he  is,  a little  further  on, 
xiv.  2,  2,  11,  similarly  identified  with  Vayu. 

462  See  Professor  Hoth’s  observations  on  this  dialogue  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society,  iii.  335  f. 

463  See  Professor  Roth’s  remarks  on  these  passages  in  the  Journals,  etc.,  above 
referred  to.  In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  iv.  427,  he  remarks  on 
these  hymns  : “ We  here  find,  not  without  astonishment,  beautiful  conceptions  on  im- 
mortality, expressed  in  unadorned  language  with  child-like  conviction.  If  it  were 
necessary,  we  might  here  find  the  most  powerful  weapons  against  the  view  which  has 
lately  been  revived,  and  proclaimed  as  new,  that  Persia  was  the  only  birthplace  of 
the  idea  of  immortality,  and  that  even  the  nations  of  Europe  had  derived  it  from  that 
quarter ; as  if  the  religious  spirit  of  every  gifted  race  was  not  able  to  arrive  at  it  by 
its  own  strength.” 
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135,  1 454  (yasmin  vrilcshe  swpalu.se  devaih  sampibate  Yamah).  He  is  a 
king,  and  dwells  in  celestial  light,  in  the  innermost  sanctuary  of 
heaven,  ix.  113,  7,  8 (see  above,  p.  226,  and  below,  where  the  passage 
will  be  quoted  at  greater  length),  where  the  departed  behold  him 
associated  in  blessedness  with  Varuna  (x.  14,  7).  He  grants  luminous 
abodes  in  heaven  to  the  pious  (x.  14,  9),  who  dwell  with  him  in 
festive  enjoyment  (x.  14,  8,  10).  In  the  A.Y.  xviii.  2,  32,  he  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  Yivasvat,  and  to  be  himself  surpassed  by  none  ( Yamah 
paro  'varo  Vivasvan  tatah  param  na  ati  pasydmi  Mnchana). 

In  the  Itig-veda  Yama  is  nowhere  represented  (as  he  is  in  the  later 
Indian  mythology)  455  as  having  anything  to  do  with  the  future  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  In  fact,  the  hymns  of  that  Yeda  contain,  as  far 
as  I am  aware,  no  prominent  mention  of  any  such  penal  retribution ; 
but  the  passages  which  appear  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a Tartarus 
will  be  quoted  further  on.  Nevertheless,  Yama  is  still  to  some  extent 
an  object  of  terror.  In  x.  14,  10-12,  he  is  represented  as  having  two 
insatiable  dogs,  with  four  eyes  and  wide  nostrils,  which  guard  the  road 
to  his  abode,  and  which  the  departed  are  advised  to  hurry  past  with  all 
possible  speed.  These  dogs  are  said  to  wander  about  among  men  as 
his  messengers  (x.  14,  12),  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  summoning 
them  to  the  presence  of  their  muster,  who  is  in  another  place,  x.  165,  4, 
identified  with  death,  and  is  described  as  sending  a bird  as  the  herald 
of  doom  ( yasya  dutah  prahitah  esha  etat  tasmai  I amdya  namo  astu 

454  In  A.Y.  xviii.  4,  3,  the  Adityas  are  said  to  feast  on  honey  in  heaven  ( madhu 

thakshayanti).  , 

455  According  to  the  Furanas,  “ Yama  fulfils  the  office  of  judge  of  the  dead,  as 
u pH  as  sovereign  of  the  damned ; all  that  die  appearing  before  him,  and  being  con- 
fronted with  Chitragupta,  the  recorder,  by  whom  their  actions  have  been  registered. 
The  virtuous  are  thence  conveyed  to  Swarga,  or  Elysium,  whilst  the  wicked  are  driven 
to  the  different  regions  of  Naraka,  or  Tartarus.”  (Wilson,  \ishnu  Purana,  p.  216  of 
Dr.  Hall’s  cd.  vol.  2).  Chitragupta  is  described  in  the  following  tasteless  and  extra- 
vagant style  in  the  Vrihannurudlya  Purana,  quoted  in  Professor  Aufrecht’s  Catalogue 
of  the  Bodl.  Sansk.  MSS.,  p.  10,  note : Pralayambuda-nirghosho  anjatiadri-sama- 
prabhah  \ vidyut-prabhayudhair  bhlmo  dvatrimsad-bhuja-samyutah  | yojana-traya- 
vista.ro  raktaksho  dirghatiasikah  | duoishtva-karula-vcidcmo  vopitulya-vilochanah  J 
•nrityu-jvaradibhir  yuktas  chitragupto  vibhisbanah  | u The  dreadful  Chitragupta, 
with  a voice  like  that  issuing  from  the  clouds  at  the  mundane  dissolution,  gleaming 
like  a mountain  of  collyrium,  terrible  with  lightning-like  weapons,  having  thirty- 
two  arms,  as  big  as  three  yojanas,  red-eyed,  long-nosed,  his  face  furnished  with 
grinders  and  projecting  teeth,  his  eyes  resembling  oblong  ponds,  bearing  death 
anl  diseases.” 
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mrityave,  compare  A.Y.  vi.  29,  1 If.).  And  in  a verse  of  the  A.Y. 
(xviii.  2,  27),  death  is  said  to  be  the  messenger  of  Yama,  who  conveys 
the  spirits  of  men  to  the  abode  of  their  forefathers.  In  another  place 
(R.V.  x.  97,  16)  deliverance  is  sought  from  the  bonds  of  Yama,  as  well 
as  those  of  Varuna  ( munchantu  md  sapathydd  atlio  Varunyud  uta  | atho 
Yamasya  padblSdt,  see  also  A.Y.  viii.  7,  28).  In  R.V.  i.  38,  5,  too, 
where  it  is  said  (md  vo  mrigo  na  yavase  jaritd  bhud  ajoshyah  | pathd 
Yamasya  gad  upa)  “ Let  not  thy  worshipper  he  disregarded  like  a wild 
animal  in  a pasture,  or  go  along  the  road  of  Yama,”  Yama  is  equiva- 
lent to  death.  In  the  following  verse  (already  quoted)  of  the  A.Y.  vi. 
28,  3,  also,  Yama  is  identified  with  Mrityu  (death) : “ Reverence  be 
to  Yama,  death,  who  first  reached  the  river,  spying  out  the  road  for 
many,  who  is  lord  of  these  two-footed  and  four-footed  creatures.” 
(This  verse  coincides  in  part  with  R.Y.  x.  14,  1,  quoted  above.) 
Compare  also  A.V.  v.  30,  12;  vi.  63,  2.) 

When  the  remains  of  the  deceased  have  been  placed  upon  the 
funeral  pile,  and  the  process  of  cremation  has  begun,  Agni,  the  god  of 
fire,  is  prayed  not  to  scorch  or  consume  the  departed,  not  to  tear 
asunder  his  skin  or  his  limbs,  but  after  the  flames  have  done  their 
work,  to  convey  to  the  Fathers  the  mortal  who  has  been  presented  to 
him  as  an  offering.  The  eye  of  the  departed  is  bidden  to  go  to  the 
sun ; his  breath  to  the  wind ; and  his  different  members  to  the  sky, 
the  earth,  the  waters,  or  the  plants,  according  to  their  several  affinities. 
As  for  his  unborn  part  (ajo  bhugah),  Agni  is  supplicated  to  kindle  it 
with  his  heat  and  flame,  and,  assuming  his  most  auspicious  form,  to 
convey  it  to  the  world  of  the  righteous  (x.  16,  1-5  ; Vaj.  Sanh.  xviii. 
51  f.).456  Refore,  however,  this  unborn  part  can  complete  its  course 
from  earth  to  the  third  heaven,  it  has  to  traverse  a vast  gulf  of  dark- 
ness.457 Leaving  behind  on  earth  all  that  is  evil  and  imperfect,  and 

456  In  the  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  2,  1,  1,  a man  is  said  to  be  thrice  born;  first  from  his 
father  and  mother,  the  second  time  through  sacrifice,  and  the  third  time  when,  after 
death  and  cremation,  he  once  more  emerges  into  life  (trir  ha  vai  purasho  jdyate  | 
etan  mi  eva  mdtus  cha  adlii  pitui  cha  agre  jdyate  \ atha  yam  yajnah  upanamatisa 
yad  yajate  tad  dvithjam  jdyate  | atha  yatra  mriyate  yatra  enam  agndv  abhyddadhati 
sa  yat  tatah  sambhavati  tat  tritiyam  jdyate). 

457  A.V.  ix.  5,1.  A nay  a etam  a rabhasva  sukritdih  lokam  api  gachhatu  prajdnan  | 
tlrtvd  tamdmsi  bahudlia  malidnti  ajo  ndkam  dkramatdm  tritiyam  | 3.  Pra  pado  ’va 
nemgdhi  durcharitam  yat  cliachdra  suddhaih  saphair  d kramatdm  prajdnan  | tlrtvd 
tamdmsi  bahudhd  vipalyann  ajo  ndkam  dkramatdm  tritiyam  \ From  the  contents  of 
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proceeding  by  the  paths  which  the  fathers  trod  (11.  V.  x.  14,  7),  the 
spirit,  invested  with  a lustre  like  that  of  the  gods,  A.Y.  xi.  1,  37  (yena 
dev  ah  jyotisha  dyum  udayan  hrahmaudanam  pahtvd  suhritasya  loTcam  \ 
Una  geshma  sulcritasya  lokarh  svar  arohanto  ahhi  nd/cam  uttamam),  soars 
to  the  realms  of  eternal  light  (ix.  113,  7,)  in  a cas,  or  on  wings  (A.Y. 
iv.  34,  4),  on  the  undecaying  pinions  wherewith  Agni  slays  the  Rak- 
shases  (Yaj.  Sanh.  xviii.  52),  wafted  upwards  by  the  Alaruts,  fanned  by 
soft  and  gentle  breezes,  and  refrigerated  by  showers  (A.Y.  xviii.  2, 
21  ff.)  ; recovers  there  its  ancient  body  in  a complete  (A.V.  xviii.  2, 

verse  2 (where  the  aja  is  said  to  be  carried  to  Indra  as  his  share),  and  from  the 
mention  of  “hoofs”  in  verse  3,  I am  now  led  to  think  that  these  verses  refer  to  a 
goat,  and  not  to  the  unborn  spirit  (both  being  denoted  by  the  word  aja),  although 
some  of  the  expressions  seem  more  properly  applicable  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 
In  any  case,  however,  the  verses  prove  that  any  being  proceeding  from  earth  to 
heaven  has  to  traverse  a region  of  darkness  before  he  can  reach  his  destination.  I 
translate  as  follows  : “ Convey  him  ; carry  him  ; let  him,  understanding,  go  to  the 
world  of  the  righteous.  Crossing  the  gloom,  in  many  directions  immense,  let  the 
goat  ascend  to  the  third  heaven 3.  Wash  his  feet  if  he  has  committed  wicked- 

ness : understanding,  let  him  ascend  with  cleansed  hoofs.  Crossing  the  gloom,  gazing 
in  many  directions,  let  the  goat  ascend  the  third  heaven.”  Compare  R.V.  i.  50,  10 
(=  A.V.  vii.  53,  7)  quoted  above  in  the  Section  on  Surya,  p.  160.  In  the  Vaj. 
Sanh.  xxxi.  18,  also,  the  great  Purusha,  of  sun-like  brightness  ( aditya-varna ),  is 
said  to  dwell  above  the  darkness  ( tamasah  parastat ).  See  also  Manu,  iv.  242.  The 
commentator,  on  this  latter  passage,  however,  as  well  as  Roth,  s.v.  tamas,  under- 
stands the  phrase  dustaram  tamas,  “ darkness  hard  to  cross,”  as  referring  to  hell. 
Compare  the  phrases  adhamam  tamas  and  andham  tamas,  to  be  adduced  further  on. 
The  word  aja  seems  to  have  the  sense  of  “the  unborn”  in  different  passages  of  the 
R.V.,  and  in  A.V.  x.  7,  31  (see  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.v.,  2,  aja)  ; but  it  may  have 
the  sense  of  “goat”  throughout  the  whole  of  A.V.  ix.  5,  though  B.  and  R.  adduce 
verse  7 as  one  of  the  places  where  it  means  “ unborn.”  That  verse,  however,  may 
be  rendered  thus  : “ The  goat  is  Agni ; they  call  the  goat  light ; they  say  that  a goat 
is  to  be  given  by  a living  man  to  the  priest.  A goat,  when  given  in  this  world  by  a 
believing  man,  disperses  the  gloom  afar  (Ajo  Agnir  ajam  u jyotir  dhur  ajaih  jlvata 
brahmane  deyam.  ahuh  | ajas  tamamsi  apa  hanti  duram  asmin  loke  s raddadhanena 
dattah).”  In  the  same  way  it  is  said,  in  verse  10  : Ajas  trindke  tridive  trip - 
rishthe  nakasya  prishthe  dadivdmsam  dadhati  | panchaudana  brahmane  diya- 
manah  | “The  aja  panchaudana,  given  to  a priest,  places  him  who  bestows  it 
in  the  third  heaven,  in  the  third  sky,  on  the  third  summit,  on  the  top  of  the 
heaven,”  and  in  verse  21:  “This  aja  panchaudana  is  an  illimitable  offering.” 
In  the  A.V.  xviii.  2,  48,  there  are  said  to  be  three  heavens:  “The  watery 
(udanvatT)  heaven  is  the  lowest,  the  pTlumatT  is  the  intermediate  heaven,  and  the 
third  is  the  pradyaus,  in  which  the  Fathers  dwell”  (udanvatT  dyaur  avamd  pilu- 
matiti  madhyama  | tritTyd  ha  pradyaur  iti  yasyam  pitarah  asate).  This  agrees 
with  the  mention  of  the  third  heaven  in  A.V.  ix.  5,  1.  Three  skies  (tisro  dyavah) 
are  also  mentioned  in  R.V.  vii.  101,  4 ; and  in  R.V.  vii.  104,  11,  three  earths  (tisrah 
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24  If.458  and  glorified  form/59  meets  with  the  forefathers  who  are  living 
in  festivity  with  Yama,  obtains  from  him,  when  recognized  by  him  as 
one  of  his  own  (A.Y.  xviii.  2,  37),  a delectable  abode  (R.V.  x.  14, 
8-10),  and  enters  upon  a more  perfect  life  (R.V.  x.  14,  8 ; x.  15, 
14;  x.  16,  2,  5),  which  is  crowned  with  the  fulfilment  of  all  desires 
(ix.  113,  9,  11),  is  passed  in  the  presence  of  the  gods  (x.  14,  14),  and 
employed  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  pleasure  (x.  16,  2). 


(5)  Farther  quotations  from  the  hymns  on  the  sulject  of  paradise  and 
future  punishment. 

In  the  following  passages  of  the  A.V.  an  expectation  is  expressed 
that  the  family  relations  will  be  maintained  in  the  next  world  : — 
xii.  3,  17:  Svaryam  loham  ahhi  no  naydsi  samjuyayd  saha  putraih 

prithivTr  adho  astu  visvTih ).  Professor  Roth,  s.v.  div.  refers  to  other  passages,  among 
which  is  R.V.  v.  60,  6.  Yad  uttame  Marut-o  madhyame  va  yad  va  avame  subhagaso 
divi  stha  | “Whether,  fortunate  Maruts,  ye  are  in  the  highest,  middle,  or  lowest, 
sky.”  The  A.V.  iv.  20,  2,  says  there  are  three  heavens  and  three  earths  ( tisro  divas 
tisrah  prithivih ) ; and  A.V.  vi.  21,  says  there  are  three  earths,  of  which  our  earth 
( bhumi ) is  the  highest  (or  best)  ( imah  yas  tisrah  prithivis  tasam  ha  bhumir  uttama). 

458  In  A.V.  is.  5,  22-26,  it  is  said  that  the  man  who  bestows  an  aja  panchaudana, 

illuminated  by  largesses  ( dakshina-jyotisham  : compare  hiranya-jyotisham , A.V.  x. 
9,  6),  shall  not  have  his  bones  broken,  or  his  marrow  sucked  out,  but  shall  be  intro- 
duced whole  and  entire  (into  heaven)  : verse  23  (na  tasyasthmi  bhindyat  na  majjno 
nirdhayet  | sarvam  enam  samadaya  idam  idam  pra  vesayet  | 26.  Svargam  loham 
asnute  yo  ’jam  panchaudanam  dakshinajyotisham  dadati).  These  passages,  in  which 
the  departed  are  said  to  recover  their  bodily  organization  in  all  its  completeness,  form 
a striking  contrast  to  the  representations  in  the  Homeric  poems  regarding  the  un- 
substantial nature  of  the  ghosts  of  the  departed.  The  passage  of  the  Odyssey,  xi. 
488,  is  well  known,  in  which  Achilles  tells  Ulysses  that  he  would  rather  be  the  slave 
of  a poor  man  on  earth  than  rule  over  all  the  departed.  I find,  however,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  Professor  Weber  (Ind.  Stud.  ii.  206,)  on  the  words  yatha  svapne 
tatha  pitriloke,  “ as  in  a dream  so  in  the  world  of  the  Fathers,”  Hatha  Upanishad, 
vi.  5.  “ This  is  evidently  a popular  conception,  according  to  which  the  souls  of  the 

Fathers,  like  those  in  the  Grecian  Hades,  experience  no  waking,  but  only  a kind  of 
dreamy  life.  I have  as  yet  found  this  idea  (which  at  a later  period  entirely  dis- 
appears) only  in  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  xii.  9,  2,  2,  where  the  following  ex- 
planation of  Vaj.  Sanh,  20,  16:  yadi  jagrad  yadi  svapne  enaihsi  chakrima  vayam  [if 
we  have  committed  sins,  sleeping  or  waking]  is  given ; manushyah  vai  jagaritam 
pitarah  suptam  \ manushya-kilvishcich  cha  enam  pitrikilvishach  munchali  \ [‘  Men 
are  what  is  awake ; the  Fathers  what  is  asleep.  He  frees  him  from  the  sins  of 
men,  and  those  of  the  Fathers.’]  ” 

459  In  regard  to  the  celestial  body,  see  Roth,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society,  vol.  iii.,  p.  343. 
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sydma  | “Do  thou  conduct  us  to  heaven;  let  us  be  with  our  wives468 
and  children.” 

vi.  120,  3 : Yatra  suhdrdak  sukrito  madanti  viliuya  rogaih  tanvdh 
svdydh  | aslondh  angair  ahrutdh  svarge  tatra  pasyema  pitarau  cha 
putrdn  | “In  heaven,  where  our  virtuous  friends  enjoy  blessedness, 
having  left  behind  the  infirmities  of  their  bodies,  free  from  lameness  or 
distortion  of  their  limbs,  may  we  behold  our  parents  and  our  children.” 
(Compare  A.Y.  iii.  28,  5 f.) 

ix.  5,  27  : Yd  purvam  patirn  vittvd  athunyam  vindate  patirn  \ panch- 
audanam  cha  tdv  ajaih  daduto  na  vi  yoshatah  | 28.  Samdnaloko  hhavati 
punarbhnvd  'parah  patih  | yo  'jam  pancliaudanaih  dakshindjyotisham 
daduti  | “When  a woman  has  had  one  husband  before,  and  gets 
another,  if  they  present  the  aja  panchaudana  offering,  they  shall  not 
be  separated.  28.  A second  husband  dwells  in  the  same  world  with 
his  re- wedded  wife,  if  he  offers  the  aja  panchaudana,  etc.” 

xviii.  2,  23 : Scan  gachhatu  te  manah  adlia  pitrin  upa  clrava  | “Let 
thy  soul  (mams')  go  to  its  own ; and  hasten  to  the  fathers.” 

The  enjoyments  of  this  future  state  are  said,  in  B..V.  ix.  113,  7 ff., 
to  be  conferred  by  the  god  Soma,  and  are  described  as  follows  : 

7.  Yatra  jyotir  ajasraih  yasmin  lake  svar  hitam  | tasmin  mum  dhehi 
pavamdna  amrite  lake  alcshaye  Indruyendo  parisrava  | 8.  Yatra  rdju 
Vaivasvato  yatrdvarodhanam  divah  \ yatrdmur  yahvatlr  upas  tatra  mam 
amritam  kridhi  | 9.  Yatrunukdmam  charanaih  trindke  tridive  divah  | 
lokdh  yatra  jyotishmantas  tatra  mam  amritam  kridhi  \ 10.  Yatra 
kdmuh  nikdmds  cha  yatra  bradhnasya  vishtapam  \ svadhd  cha  yatra  tri- 
ptis  cha  tatra  mdm  amritam  kridhi  | 11.  Y atrdnandds  cha  modus  mudah 
pramudah  usate  | kdmasya  yatrdptuh  kdmas  tatra  mdm  amritam  kridhi  \ 
7.  “Place  me,  o purified  (Soma),  in  that  imperishable  and  un- 
changing world,  where  perpetual  light  and  glory  are  found.  8.  Make 
me  immortal  (in  the  realm)  where  king  Yaivasvata  (Yama)  dwells, 
where  the  sanctuary  of  the  sky  exists,  and  those  great  waters  (flow). 
9.  Make  me  immortal  in  the  third  heaven,  in  the  third  sky,  where 
action  is  unrestrained,461  and  the  regions  are  luminous.  10.  Make  me 

460  In  the  later  Indian  writings  the  widow  who  burns  herself  on  her  husband’s 
funeral  pile  is  supposed  to  rejoin  him  in  Svarga.  See  the  texts  cited  by  Colebrooke, 
Essays,  i.  116  f. 

4gi  ‘‘in  heaven  he  acts  according  to  his  pleasure”  (kdmachdro  ’ sya  svarge  lake 
hhavati). — Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  2,  9. 
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immortal  in  the  world  where  there  are  pleasures  and  enjoyments, — in 
the  sphere  of  the  sun, — where  ambrosia  and  satisfaction  are  fouud.  11. 
Make  me  immortal  in  the  world  where  there  are  joys,  and  delights, 
and  pleasures,  and  gratifications  ; where  the  objects  of  desire  are 
attained.” 

The  pleasures  here  referred  to  are  most  probably  to  be  understood  as 
of  a sensual  kind.462  Such  at  least  is  the  prospect  held  out  in  the 
following  passage  of  the  Atharva-veda,  iv.  34,  2 : 463 

A.Y.  iv.  34,  2.  Anasthdh  putdh  pavanena  suddhah  suchayah  iuchim 
api  yanti  lokam  \ naishdm  sisnam  pradahati  jutavedah  svarge  loke  bahu 
strainam  eshdm  | 3.  Vishtdrinam  odanafii  ye  pachanti  naindn  avartih 
sachate  kaddchana  \ dste  Yame  upa  ydti  devun  earn  gandharvair  madate 
somyebhih  | 4.  Vishtdrinam  odanafii  ye  pachanti  naindn  Yamah  pari 
mushnuti  retah  | rathl  ha  hhutva  rathaydne  \yate  pakshl  ha  bhutvd  Hi 
divah  sameti  | “Boneless,464  pure,  cleansed  by  the  wind,  shining,  they 

462  Roth  is,  however,  of  a different  opinion.  He  says  (Journ.  Amer.  Orient.  Soc. 
iii.  343) : “ The  place  where  these  glorified  ones  are  to  live  is  heaven.  In  order  to 
show  that  not  merely  an  outer  court  of  the  divine  dwellings  is  set  apart  for  them,  the 
highest  heaven,  the  midst  or  innermost  part  of  heaven,  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  their 
seat.  This  is  their  place  of  rest ; and  its  divine  splendour  is  not  disfigured  by  any 
specification  of  particular  beauties  or  enjoyments,  such  as  those  with  which  other  re- 
ligions have  been  wont  to  adorn  the  mansions  of  the  blest  ....  There  they  are 
happy : the  language  used  to  describe  their  condition  is  the  same  with  which  is 
denoted  the  most  exalted  felicity.”  He  then  quotes  the  verses  of  ix.  113,  7 ff. 
already  adduced,  and  adds : “ what ....  shall  be  the  employment  of  the  blest,  in 
what  sphere  their  activity  shall  expend  itself ; to  this  question  ancient  Hindu  wisdom 
sought  no  answer.  The  words  used  in  verse  11  of  hymn  ix.  113  to  denote  the  grati- 
fications of  paradise,  viz  : ananddh,  modah,  pramudah,  are  employed  in  the  Taittirlya 
Brahmana,  ii.  4,  6,  5 f.,  to  signify  sexual  enjoyment  on  earth  ( prajdpatih  striyam 
yaso  mushkayor  adadhdt  sapam  | kamasya  triptim  anandam  tasydgne  bhdjayeha  mb  \ 
modah  pramodah  anando  mushkayor  nihitah  sapah  \ sritveva  kamasya  tripyani 
dakshinandm  pratigrahe ) . 

463  Compare  S'atap.  Br.  x.  4,  4,  4.  Yad  u ha  vai  evamvit  tapas  tapyate  a maithu- 
ndt  sarvam  ha  asya  tat  svargam  lokam  abhisambhavati  | “When  a man,  knowing 
this,  practises  austere  fervour,  he  retains  in  heaven  all  his  functions,  even  to  that  of 
sexual  intercourse.” 

461  Though  the  connection  is  merely  verbal,  I quote  here  a passage  from  the  Taitt. 
Sanh.  vi.  p.  10,  of  India  Office  MS.,  No.  1702  : Brahmavddino  vadanti  kasmat  satydd 
anasthikena  prajah  praviyante  ’ sthanvaiir  jdyante  iti  | yad  hiranyam  ghrite’vadhaya 
juhoti  tasmad  anasthikena  prajah  praviyante  ’ sthanvatir  jdyante  | “ Those  versed  in 
sacred  science  ask  on  what  principle  it  is  that  creatures  are  generated  by  a boneless 
substance,  and  yet  are  born  with  bones  ? It  is  because  the  sacrificer  places  gold  in 
the  fire  when  he  casts  into  it  his  oblation,  that  creatures  propagated  by  a boneless 
substance  arc  born  with  bones.” 
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go  to  a shining  region ; Agni  465  does  not  consume  their  generative 
organ ; in  the  celestial  sphere  they  have  abundance  of  sexual  gratifi- 
cation.466 3.  Want  never  comes  upon  those  who  cook  the  vishtarin 
oblation.  (Such  a man)  abides  with  Yama,  goes  to  the  gods,  and  lives 
in  blessedness  with  the  Gandharvas,  the  quaffers  of  soma.  4.  Yama 
does  not  steal  away  the  generative  power  of  those  who  cook  the  vish- 
tarin oblation.  (Such  a man)  becomes  lord  of  a chariot  on  which  he 
is  borne  along ; becoming  winged,  he  soars  beyond  the  sky.”  In  that 
region  the  faithful  are  also  promised  ponds  filled  with  clarified  butter, 
honey,  wine,  milk,  and  curds  (verse  6).467 

It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  in  the  Yedic  age  the  gods  themselves  were 
not  regarded  as  possessing  a purely  spiritual  nature,  but  as  subject  to 
the  influence  of  various  sensual  appetites.  We  have  formerly  seen  how 
constantly  they  are  represented  as  delighting  in  the  soma-juice,  and  in 
the  exhilaration  which  it  produced.  Yama  is  described  as  carousing 
with  the  gods  (R..Y.  x.  135,  1),  the  Adityas  as  eating  honey  (A.Y. 

405  This,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  the  fire  of  the  funeral  pile. 

466  Compare  Mahabharata,  xii.  3657  : Varapsarah-sahasrdni  s'uram  ayodhane 
hatam  \ tvaramana  ’bhidhdvanti  “mama  bharta  bhaved ” iti  | “Thousands  of  hand- 
some Apsarases  run  up  in  haste  to  the  hero  who  has  been  slain  in  battle  (exclaiming) 
‘he  my  husband.’  ” And  again,  v.  3667:  Abhirundm  ime  lokah  bhdsvanto  lianta 
pasyata  | purnah  gandharvakanyabhih  sarvakama-duho  ’kshayah  | “ Behold,  these 
shining  worlds  belong  to  the  fearless,  filled  with  maidens  of  the  Gandharvas,  and 
yielding  all  kinds  of  enjoyments.”  In  like  manner,  the  Katha  Upanishad,  i.  25, 
refers  to  the  Apsarases  : Ye  ye  kamah  durlabhdh  martya-loke  sarvan  kamahA 
chhandatah  prarthayasva  | imdh  ramah,  sarathah  saturyah  na  hi  tdrisah  lambhom- 
yah  manushyaih  | abhir  mat-prattdbhih  parichdrayasva  | “Ask  at  thy  will,  says 
Yama  to  Nachiketas,  all  those  pleasures  which  are  difficult  to  be  had  in  the  world  of 
mortals,  those  fair  ones  with  their  cars  and  instruments  of  music,—  for  such  as  they 
are  not  to  he  obtained  by  men ; receive  them  from  me,  and  allow  thyself  to  be 
waited  on  by  them.”  (The  brief  germ  of  this  fine  Upanishad,  I may  remark, — 
though  the  fact  had  been  before  noted  by  Professor  Weber, — is  to  be  found  in  the 
Taitt.  Br.  iii.  11,  8,  1-6).  See  also  the  KaushitakI  Upanishad,  as  translated  by 
Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  i.  398,  and  Cowell,  Bibliotheca  Ind.  p.  147. 

467  See  the  S'atap.  Br.  xiv.  7,  1,  32  ff.  ( = Brih.  Arany.  Up.  pp.  817  ffi),  where  it  is 
Caid  that  the  enjoyments  of  the  Fathers  are  a hundred  times  greater  than  those  of  a 
man  who  lives  in  perfect  prosperity,  is  the  lord  of  others,  and  enjoys  all  human 
pleasures  (sa  yo  manushyanTiTn  raddhah  samriddho  bhavati  anyesham  adhipatih  sar- 
vair  mdnushyakaih  kdmaih  sampannatamah  sa  manushyanam  paramah  anandah  | 
1 J.  Atha  yc  satam  manushyanam  ananddh  sa  pitrinam  ekah  anandah).  In  the 
same  way,  the  enjoyments  of  the  Karmadevas,  those  beings  who  have  attained  the 
rank  of  gods  by  their  merits,  are  a hundred  times  greater  than  those  of  the  Fathers, 
C.nd  again  the  enjoyments  of  the  gods  by  nature  (ajanadevah)  are  a hundred  times 
greater  than  those  of  the  Karmadevas,  etc. 
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xviii.  4,  3),  and  the  Fathers  as  indulging  in  festivity  or  revelry 
(sadhamadam  madanti)  with  Yama  (R.V.  x.  14,  10  : compare  A.Y. 
xviii.  4,  10).  Indra  is  said  in  R.Y.  iii.  53,  6 (see  above,  p.  81  f.)  to 
have  a handsome  wife,  and  pleasure,  in  his  house.  In  two  verses  of 
the  A.V.  xiv.  2,  31  f.,  the  young  bride  is  encouraged  to  ascend  the 
nuptial  couch,  and  become  the  mother  of  children,  by  the  consider- 
ation that  the  gods  had  been  the  first  to  enter  into  the  married 
state  and  indulge  in  carnal  intercourse  with  their  spouses  (a  roha 
talpam  sumanasyamana  iha  prajam  janaya  patye  asmai  | 32.  Devdh 
agre  samapadyanta  patnih  samasprisanta  tanvas  tanubhih).  In  A.Y.  iv. 
37,  1 1 f.,  the  Gandharvas,  a class  of  gods,  who  are  described  as  hairy, 
like  dogs  and  monkeys,  but  as  assuming  a handsome  appearance  to 
seduce  the  affections  of  earthly  females,  are  called  upon  to  desist  from 
this  unbecoming  practice,  and  not  to  interfere  with  mortals,  as  they 
had  wives  of  their  own,  the  Apsarases  ( priyo  drise  iva  bhutvu  gandhar- 
vah  sachate  striyam  | tarn  ito  nusayamasi  brahmand  vlryuvatd  \ 12. 
Jay  ah  id  vo  apsarasah  gandharvuh  patayo  yuyam  \ apa  dhdvata  amar- 
tyah  martyan  mu.  sachadhvam).  Compare  verses  2-4  and  7 of  the  same 
hymn  and  A.Y.  xiv.  2,  35).  If  even  the  gods  were  imagined  by  the 
authors  of  these  hymns  to  have  such  a decided  element  of  carnality  in 
their  nature,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  these  same  poets,  or 
their  contemporaries,  or  immediate  predecessors,  should  have  risen  to 
the  conception  of  a purely  spiritual  heaven  as  the  reward  of  a virtuous 
life  upon  earth.468 

In  one  passage  of  the  A.V.  iii.  29,  3,  immunity  from  taxation  seems  to 

469  It  may  be  objected  that  the  texts  which  I have  cited  from  the  A.V.  furnish  no 
proof  of  the  meaning  of  those  in  the  Rig-veda,  as  the  former  collection  is  of  later 
date  than  the  latter.  But  (1)  the  hymns  of  the  A.V.  are  probably  not  much  posterior 
to  those  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  books  of  the  R.V.,  with  which  I have  been  dealing  ; 
and  (2)  the  state  of  opinion  reflected  in  the  texts  of  the  A.V.  need  not  be  supposed 
to  have  originated  contemporaneously  with  its  expression  in  these  particular  hymns, 
but  was  probably  handed  down  from  a previous  period.  ¥e  ought  not  to  be  too 
incredulous  as  to  the  early  existence,  in  an  elementary  form,  of  ideas  which  appear  at 
first  sight  to  bear  the  character  of  a later  age.  Thus  we  find  in  the  A.V.  x.  8,  43,  a 
reference  to  three  qualities  ( gunas ) as  enveloping  the  lotus  with  nine  gates  ( punda - 
rlkam  navadvaram  tribhir  gunebhir  avritam ),  and  there  is  perhaps  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  here  the  three  gunas,  so  well  known  in  later  cosmogonies,  are  referred  to. 
Rajas  and  tamas,  two  of  these  qualities,  are  mentioned  together,  A.V.  viii.  2,  1 (rajas 
tamo  ma  upagah).  The  “name”  and  “form”  (ndma  and  rupa)  celebrated  by  the 
Vedantists,  are  also  alluded  to  in  A.V.  x.  2,  12,  and  xi.  7,  1 (uchhishle  mma, 
rupam  cha). 
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be  held  out  as  a boon  to  be  anticipated  in  the  next  world.  It  is  there 
said  that  the  offerer  of  a black-footed  sheep  “ ascends  to  the  sky  where 
no  tribute  is  paid  by  the  weak  to  the  stronger  ” (yo  dadati  sitipudam 
avirn  lolcena  sammitam  | sa  ndkam  abhyarohati  yatra  suklo  [sulkah  ?]  na 
Tcriyate  abalena  baliyase),  and  in  verse  5 it  is  promised  that  a person 
of  the  same  description  shall  “ live  for  ever  in  the  sun  and  moon  ” 
( pradata  upa  jivati  surya-viasayor  alcshitam). 

The  virtues  for  which  men  are  admitted  to  the  realms  of  the  blessed 
are  thus  described  in  hymn  154  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  R.Y.  1.  Someth 
ekebhyah  pavate  ghritam  eke  updsate  | yebhyo  madhu  pradhdvati  tarns 
chid  evapi  gachhatdt  j 2.  Tapasd  ye  anddhrishyds  tapasd  ye  svar  yayuh  | 
tapo  ye  chakrire  mahas  tains  chid — | 3.  Ye  yudhyante  pradhaneshu  surdso 
ye  tanutyajah  j ye  vd  sahasradakshinas  tan — | 4.  Ye  chit  purve  ritasdpah 
rituvdnah  ritdvridhah  | pitrin  tapasvato  Yama  tdn — | 5.  Sahasranithdh 
kavayo  ye  gopdyanti  suryam  | rishln  tapasvato  Yama  tapojdn  api  gachh- 
atdt  | “ Soma  is  purified  for  some ; others  seek  after  clarified  butter. 
Let  him  (the  deceased)  depart  to  those  for  whom  the  honied  beverage 
flows.  2.  Let  him  depart  to  those  who,  through  rigorous  abstraction 
[tapas),  are  invincible,  who,  through  tapas,  have  gone  to  heaven ; to 
those  who  have  performed  great  tapas.  3.  Let  him  depart  to  the 
combatants  in  battles,  to  the  heroes  who  have  there  sacrificed  their 
lives,  or  to  those  who  have  bestowed  thousands  of  largesses.  4.  Let 
him  depart,  Yama,  to  those  austere  ancient  Fathers  who  have  practised 
and  promoted  sacred  rites.  5.  Let  him  depart,  Yama,  to  those  austere 
rishis,  born  of  rigorous  abstraction,  to  those  sages,  skilled  in  a thousand 
sciences,  who  guard  the  sun.”  469  (Compare  A.Y.  xix.  43,  1 ff.) 

E.V.  i.  125,  5,  and  x.  107,  2,  which  have  been  already  quoted 
above,  p.  285,  also  proclaim  the  rewards  of  liberality,  a virtue  which 
the  Brahmans,  who  are  its  object,  have  always  been  forward  to  extol. 
(Compare  also  verse  8 of  the  hymn  last  referred  to.) 

The  Fathers  who  have  attained  to  the  heavenly  state  are  described 
as  being  objects  of  adoration  to  their  descendants.  They  are  said  to  be 
of  different  classes,  upper,  intermediate,  and  lower,  or  those  who  inhabit 
the  heaven  (or  sky),  the  air,  and  the  earth  (R.V.  x.  15,  1 ; A.Y.  xviii. 
2,  49),  while  in  the  verse  preceding  the  one  last  quoted  (A.Y.  xviii.  2, 

469  These  verses  form  part  of  the  funeral  liturgy  of  the  Brahmans.  See  Muller,  on 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  Brahmans,  p.  xi. 
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48),  we  are  told  that  there  are  three  heavens,  of  which  the  Fathers 
occupy  the  third  or  highest.  Their  different  races  are  mentioned  by 
name,  viz.,  Angirases,  Vairupas,  Navagvas,  Atharvans,  Bhrigus,  Yas- 
ishthas,  etc.  (R.Y.  x.  14,  4-6;  x.  15,  8).  Though  not  all  known  to 
their  worshippers,  they  are  known  to  Agni  (x.  15,  13).  Their  de- 
scendants offer  them  worship  and  oblations  (x.  15,  2,  9),  supplicate 
their  good  will  (x.  14,  6),  deprecate  their  wrath  on  account  of  any 
offences  which  may  have  been  committed  against  them  (x.  15,  6), 
entreat  them  to  hear,  intercede  for,  and  protect  their  votaries  (x.  15,  5), 
and  to  bestow  upon  them  opulence,  long  life,  and  offspring,  (x. 
15,  7,  11;  A.Y.  xviii.  3,  14:  Pardyata  pitarah  d cha  ydta  ayam  vo 
yajno  madhund  samahtah  \ datto  asmabhyam,  dravineha  bhadram  rayirn 
cha  nah  sarvavlram  dadhdta ; xviii.  4,  62 : Ayur  asmabhyam  dadhatah 
prajdfk  cha  ray  as  cha  poshair  abhi  nah  sachadhvam).  They  are  re- 
presented as  thirsting  for  the  libations  prepared  for  them  on  earth 
(x.  15,  9)  ; and  they  are  invited  to  come  with  Yaina,  his  father 
Yivasvat,  and  Agni,  and  feast  with  avidity,  and  to  their  hearts’ 
content,  on  the  sacrificial  food  (x.  14,  4,  5 ; x.  15,  9).  They  ac- 
cordingly arrive  in  thousands,  borne  on  the  same  car  with  India 
and  the  other  gods,  and  range  themselves  in  order  on  the  sacrificial 
ground  (x.  15,  10,  ll).470  Wonderful  powers  are  ascribed  to  them, 
as  in  Agni  is  prayed  (A.Y.  xviii.  2,  28),  to  blow  away  the  evil  spirits 
who  intrude  into  their  hallowed  society  in  the  guise  of  friends.  In 
R.V.  x.  68,  11,  it  is  said  that  “the  Fathers  have  adorned  the  sky 
with  stars,  as  a dark  horse  with  golden  ornaments,  and  have  placed 
darkness  in  the  night,  and  light  in  the  day”  (abhi  syavaih  na  hrisane- 
bhir  asvam  nalcshatrebhih  pi  taro  dydm  apimsan ). 

With  these  ideas  compare  those  entertained  by  the  Romans  about 
the  Manes  (see  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
and  Mythology,  s.v.),  and  the  opinions  of  the  unreformed  Christian 
Churches  about  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the  saints. 

The  following  texts  refer  indistinctly  to  some  punishment  (whether 
annihilation  or  some  penal  infliction)  of  the  wicked  : 

II. V.  iv.  5,  5 : Abhrdtaro  na  yoshano  vyantah  patiripo  na  janayo 
durevuh  | pdpusah  santo  anrituh  asatydh  idam  padam  ajanata  gabldram  | 

470  Compare,  on  the  offerings  to  the  Pitris,  Colebrooke’s  Essay  on  the  Religious 
Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus.  Mis.  Essays,  i.  180  ff. 
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“ This  deep  abyss  has  been  produced  (for  those  who),  being  sinners, 
false,  untrue,  go  about  like  women  without  brothers,  like  wicked 
females  hostile  to  their  husbands.” 

II. Y.  vii.  104,  3 : Indrdsomd  dushkrito  vavre  antar  andrambhane 
tamasi  pravidhyatam  | yatha  ndtah  punar  ekaschanodayad  ityddi  | 17. 
Pra  yd  jigati  khargaleva  naktarn  upa  druhti  tanvam  guhamdnd  vavrdn 
anantan  ava  sa  padlshta  ityddi  \ “ Indra  and  Soma,  dash  those  mali- 
cious (Rakshases)  into  the  abyss,  into  bottomless  darkness,  so  that  not 
even  one  of  them  may  get  out,”  etc.  17.  “May  that  injurious  Rak- 
shasi,  who  goes  about  at  night  like  an  owl,  concealing  herself,  fall 
into  the  bottomless  abysses.” 

But  these  last  texts  form  part  of  a hymn  which  refers  to  evil  spirits. 

R.Y.  ix.  73,  8:  Vidvdn  sa  vised  bhuvand  ’ bhi  pasyati  avajushtan 
vulhyati  karte  avratdn  | “ Knowing,  he  (Soma)  beholds  all  worlds  ; 
he  hurls  the  hated  and  irreligious  into  the  abyss  ” {karte). 

In  x.  152,  4,  Indra  is  prayed  to  consign  to  the  lower  darkness  the 
man  who  injures  his  worshipper  {yo  asmdn  abhi  ddsati  adharaih 
gamaya  tamah : compare  A.Y.  i.  21,  2);  and  in  A.Y.  viii.  2,  24,  the 
nethermost  darkness  is  mentioned  {na  vai  tatra  mriyxnte  no  yanti 
adhamaih  tamah),  “ They  do  not  die  there,  nor  go  to  the  nethermost 
darkness.”  See  also  A.v.  ix.  2,  4,  9,  10,  and  17;  x.  3,  9 ; xii.  3,  49; 
xiii.  1,  32,  where  similar  phrases  occur  (associated  in  one  place,  x.  3,  9, 
with  asurttam  rajas,  the  distant  (?)  atmosphere);  and  R.Y.  x.  103,  12, 
and  A.Y.  xviii.  3,  3,  where  the  expression  andham  tamas,  “blind  dark- 
ness,” is  found.471  But  it  is  not  clear  that  in  these  passages  the  words 
denote  a place  of  punishment.  In  A.Y.  v.  30,  11,  it  is  said  to  a sick 
man  : udehi  mrityor  gambhlrat  kri&hnach  chit  tamasas  pari  | “ Rise  up 
from  deep  death,  even  from  the  black  darkness.”  In  A.V.  viii.  1,  10, 
tamas  is  used  by  itself,  apparently  for  the  state  of  the  dead ; and  in 
A.Y.  viii.  2,  2,  “the  light  of  the  living”  {jlvatam  jyotih)  is  mentioned. 
In  the  preceding  verse,  1,  rajas  and  tamas  are  joined : “ do  not  depart 
to  the  atmosphere  and  darkness”  {rajas  tamo  mopagdh  md  pra  mesh- 
thuh).  In  A.Y,  xii.  4,  36,  however,  the  adjective  form  of  the  ordinary 
word  for  hell  {ndraka  loka)  occurs;  and  that  region  is  threatened  as 
the  future  abode  of  the  man  whose  offence  is  there  specified  {athdhur 
ndrakaih  lokam  nirundhunasya  ydchitdm). 

471  Maim,  viii.  94,  connects  andham  tamas  with  hell,  saying  that  a lying  witness 
goes  to  hell  in  “blind  darkness.” 
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In  the  following  passages  of  the  Mahabharata  (xii.  6969  f.)  hell  and 
darkness  ( tamas ) are  identified  : Anritarh  tamaso  rupam  tamasd  nlyate 
hy  adhah  \ tamo-grastdh  na  pasyanti  prakdkam  tamasd  vritdh  | 6970. 
Svargah  prakdsah  ity  dhur  narakcnh  tamah  eva  cha  | “ Falsehood  is  the 
embodiment  of  darkness  {tamas)  : hy  darkness  a man  is  carried  down- 
wards. Those  who  are  seized  by  darkness,  being  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, do  not  see  the  light.  Heaven  they  say  is  light  ( prakdsa ),  and 
hell  is  darkness  {tamas).” 472 

In  one  of  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted  above  (x.  16,  4)  the 
“unborn  part”  of  man  is  spoken  of  as  being  conveyed  by  Agui  to 
“the  world  of  the  righteous.”  It  will  be  observed  that  the  word  here 
employed  is  different  from  dtman,  the  term  which  at  a later  period  was 
invariably  used  to  denote  the  immaterial  soul ; and  that  this  same 
word  dtman  occurs  in  the  preceding  verse  in  the  sense  of  breath,  as  we 
must  infer  from  the  fact  of  its  being  bidden  to  mingle  with  the  wind, 
the  element  to  which  it  is  akin.  In  some  other  passages  of  the  Itig- 
veda  we  find  the  word  mams  employed  for  the  soul,  or  the  living 
principle  which  exists  after  death.  Thus  in  x.  58,  1,  it  is  said:  Yat 
te  Yamam  Vaivasvatam  mano  jdgdma  durakam  | tat  te  dvarttayumasi 
iha  kshayaya  jlvase  | “Thy  soul,  which  has  gone  afar  to  Yama  Vaivas- 
vata,  we  bring  back  hither  to  dwell  and  to  live.”  In  the  verses  which 
follow,  the  soul  is  said  to  he  brought  back  from  a great  many  other 
places,  the  heaven,  the  earth,  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky,  the  ocean, 
the  waters,  the  planets,  the  sun,  the  dawn,  the  past,  the  future,  etc. 
And  again  in  x.  60,  10,  we  find  the  same  word  employed:  Yamad 
ah  am  Vaivasvatdt  Siibandhor  manah  dliharam  \ jlvdtave  na  mrityave  atho 
arishtatataye  | “ I have  brought  the  soul  of  Subandhu  that  it  may  live 
and  not  die,  but  be  secure.”  Compare  A.Y.  v.  3,  6,  13;  vi.  53,  2; 

viii.  1,  3;  viii.  2,  3;  and  Vaj.  Sanh.  iii.  53-56.  Atman  is,  however, 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  Rig-veda  for  the  animating  principle,  as 
where  the  sun  is  called  the  soul  of  all  things  moving  and  stationary 
(i.  115,  1),  or  where  Soma  is  called  the  soul  of  sacrifice  (ix.  2,  10; 

ix.  6,  8),  and  of  Indra  (ix.  85,  3). 

472  Compare  Vishnu  Purana,  ii.  6,  40  : “ Heaven  is  that  which  delights  the  mind  ; 
hell  is  that  which  gives  it  pain  ; hence,  vice  is  called  hell ; virtue  is  called  heaven  ” 
{inanah-priti-lcarah  svargo  narakas  tad-viparyayah  \ naraka-svarga-sanjne  mi  papa- 
puny  e dvijottama). 
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(6)  Quotations  from  later  works  regarding  a future  existence. 

I shall  now  adduce  some  passages  from  other  Indian  works  of  a 
later  date,  such  as  the  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  the  epic  poems,  and  the 
Puranas,  to  show  how  far  the  opinions  which  their  authors  entertained 
coincide  with  those  representations  of  a future  life  which  I have  ex- 
tracted from  the  Pig-,  Yajur-,  and  Atharva-vedas. 

In  the  9th  vol.  of  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society 
(pp.  237  ff.)  Professor  Weber  has  communicated  a legend  from  the 
S'atapatha  Brahmana,  on  penal  retribution  after  death,  to  which  he  has 
prefixed  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  history  of  Indian  opinion 
regarding  the  vanity  of  personal  existence,  and  the  desire  to  escape 
from  the  perpetual  cycle  of  births  to  which  that  opinion  conducts. 
He  remarks  that,  owing  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  surviving 
documents  of  Indian  literature,  we  are  not  yet  in  a position  to  trace 
with  any  distinctness  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration ; though  he  considers  it  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  the  tenet  in 
question  was  gradually  developed  in  India  itself,  and  not  introduced  from 
any  foreign  country.  (See  Professor  Benfey’s  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  his  Orient  und  Occident,  vol.  iii.  pp.  169  f.)  In  the  hymns  of  the 
Pig-veda,  Prof.  W eber  goes  on  to  observe,  there  is  no  trace  discoverable 
of  the  metempsychosis,  or  of  any  disgust  with  personal  existence.  On 
the  contrary,  they  manifest  a cheerful  enjoyment  of  life,  and  the  most 
earnest  desire  for  its  prolongation  in  this  world,  as  well  as  its  con- 
tinuation in  the  next.  “So  too,”  Professor  Weber  proceeds,  “in  the 
Brahraanas,  immortality,  or  at  least  longevity,  is  promised  to  those 
who  rightly  understand  and  practise  the  rites  of  sacrifice,  while  those 
who  are  deficient  in  this  respect  depart  before  their  natural  term  of 
life  {pur a ha  dyushah)  473  to  the  next  world,  where  they  are  weighed 
in  a balance  (xi.  2,  7,  33) 474  and  receive  good  or  evil  according  to 

4:3  Compare  R.Y.  x.  37,  6 : bhadram  jivanto  jaranam  as'Tmahi ; S'atap.  Br.  xi.  8, 
3,  6 : sarvam  ayur  eti  a ha  eva  jardyai  jivati ; S'atap.  Br.  x.  4,  3,  1,  where  the  ex- 
pression pura  jar asah  is  found;  as  it  is  also  in  R.Y.  viii.  56,  20,  and  A.V.  v.  30,  17 ; 
x.  2,  30  ; xi.  3,  56.  Pura  lia  dyusho  mriyate  occurs  in  S'atap.  Br.  ii.  1,  4,  9 : na 
pura.  dyushah  svakami  preydt  in  x.  2,  6,  7 ; and  sarvam  ayur  eti  in  x.  2,  6,  19.  See 
also  Taitt.  Sanh.  iii.  2,  1,  2.  Compare  Psalm  lv.  24 : “ Bloody  and  deceitful  men 
shall  not  live  out  half  their  days  ; ” Psalm  cii.  25,  and  Jeremiah  xvii.  11. 

474  The  passage  (xi.  2,  7,  33)  to  which  "Weber  has  referred  runs  as  follows  : Atha 
ha  esha  eva  tula  yad  dakshino  vedyantah  | sa  yat  sadhu  karoti  tad  antarvedi  atha 
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their  deeds.  The  more  sacrifices  any  one  has  offered,  the  more  ethereal 
is  the  body  he  obtains,  or,  as  the  Brahmana  expresses  it  (x.  1,  5,  4), 4,5 
the  more  rarely  does  he  need  to  eat.  In  other  passages,  again  (iv. 
6,  1,  1 : xi.  1,  8,  6;  xii.  8,  3,  31), 476  it  is  promised  as  the  highest 
reward,  that  the  pious  man  shall  be  born  in  the  next  world  with  his 
entire  body  ( sarvatanur  eva  sungah).  Here  the  high  estimation  of 

yad  asadhu  tad  bahirvedi  tasmad  dakshinaih  vedyantam  adhisprisya  iva  dsita  \ tula- 
yam  ha  mi  amushmin  loke  adadhati  | yatarad  yaihsyati  tad  anveshyati  yadi  sadhu  va 
asadhu  va  iti  | at  ha  yah  evam  vcda  asmin  ha  eva  loke  tuldm  arohati  | ati  amushmin  loke 
tuladhanam  muchyate  sadhukritya  ha  eva  asya  yachhati  na  papakritya  \ “ For  in 
the  nest  world  they  place  (his  good  and  evil  deeds)  in  a balance.  Whichever  of 
the  two  shall  outweigh  (the  other),  that  he  shall  follow,  whether  it  he  good  or  evil. 
Now,  whosoever  knows  this  places  himself  in  the  balance  in  this  world,  and  is  freed 
from  being  weighed  in  the  nest  world ; it  is  by  good  deeds  and  not  by  bad  that  (his 
scale)  outweighs.” 

475  i.  1,  5,  4 : Atha  ato  yajnavirydndm  eva  \ sayam  pratar  ha  vai  amushmin  loke 
agnihotra-hud  asnati  tavati  ha  tasmin  yajne  urg  ardhama.se  ardhamd.se  dasapuma- 
mdsa-ydji  chaturshu  chaturshu  maseshu  chaturmasya-yajl  shatsu  shatsu  pasubandha- 
yaji  samvatsare  samvatsare  somayaji  sate  sate  samvatsareshu  agnichit  kamam  asnati 
kamaih  na  | tad  ha  etad  ydvat  s'atam  saihvatsaras  tavad  amritam  anantam  aparyan- 
tam  | sa  yo  ha  etad  evam  veda  evam  ha  eva  asya  etad  amritam  anantam  aparyantam 
bhavati  | tasya  yad  api  ishikaya  iva  upahanyat  tad  eva  asya  amritam  anantam 
aparyantam  bhavati  | “ Then  as  regards  the  powers  of  the  sacrifices.  In  the  nest 
world  the  offerer  of  an  Agnihotra  eats  morning  and  evening.  So  much  nourishment 
resides  in  that  sacrifice.  The  performer  of  the  Dars'apurnamasa  sacrifice  eats  every 
fortnight,  the  performer  of  the  Chaturmasya  every  four  months,  the  performer  of  the 
Pasubandha  every  sis  months,  the  offerer  of  the  Soma  every  year,  whilst  the  kiudler 
of  fire  eats  every  hundred  years,  or  abstains  at  his  pleasure.  This  means,  that  during 
this  period  of  a hundred  years  he  enjoys  an  immortal,  unending,  and  unlimited  life. 
He  who  so  knows  this  enjoys  in  the  same  way  this  immortal,  unending,  and  un- 
limited existence.  Whatever  part  of  him  is  separated,  even  as  if  by  a straw,  be- 
comes immortal,  unending,  and  unlimited.” 

476  iv.  6,  1,  1 : Sa  ha  sarvatanur  eva  yajamano  ’mushmin  loke  sambhavati  | “ This 
sacrificer  is  born  with  his  whole  body  ( sarvatanuh ) in  the  next  world.”  xi.  1,  8,  6 : 
Esha  ha  vai  yajamauasya  amushmin  loke  atmd  bhavati  yad  yajnah  | sa  ha  sarvatanur 
eva  yajamano  amushnin  loke  sambhavati  yah  evam  vidvan  niskrityd  yajate  \ “ This 
sacrifice  becomes  in  the  next  world  the  soul  of  the  sacrificer.  The  sacrificer  who,  know- 
ing this,  sacrifices  with  an  expiation,  is  born  with  his  whole  body  in  the  next  world.” 
xii.  8,  3,  31 : Era  iva  vai  esha  lokams  cha  devatas  cha  visati  yah  sautramanya  ’ bhi • 
shichyate  | tad  etad  avantaram  atmanam  upahvayate  tatha  kritsnah  eva  sarvatanuh 
sdngah  sambhavati  | “lie  who  is  consecrated  by  the  SautriimanT  enters  the  worlds, 
and  among  the  gods.  He  then  ....  and  is  born  entire,  with  his  whole  body  and 
limbs.”  In  the  A.V.  xi.  3,  32,  and  49,  it  is  said  : Esha  vai  odanah  sarvangah  sarva - 
paruh  sarvatanuh  | sarvangah  eva  sarvaparuh  sarvatanuh  sambhavati  yah  evam  veda  | 
“ This  odana  (boiled  rice)  is  complete  in  its  limbs,  joints,  and  body.  He  who  knows 
this  is  born  complete  in  limbs,  joints,  and  body.” 
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individual  existence  culminates,  and  a purely  personal  immortality  is 
involved.  It  is  evidently  in  connection  with  this  that  the  loss  of  a 
dead  man’s  hones  is  regarded  by  his  friends  as  disgraceful,  as  the 
severest  punishment  of  arrogance  (xi.  6,  3,  1 1 ; xiv.  6,  9,  28) ; ” 477 
since,  according  to  the  custom  prescribed  by  the  Sutras,  the  bones 
should  be  collected  after  cremation. 

[The  following  passage  from  the  same  work  (x.  4,  3,  9,)  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  above  view.  According  to  the  story,  the  gods  become 
immortal  without  parting  with  their  bodies ; and  although  men  were 
not  to  enjoy  immortality  without  “ shuffling  off  their  mortal  coil,”  a 
subsequent  resumption  of  their  bodies  in  a glorified  state  is  not  thereby 
excluded  : 9.  Sa  mrityur  devan  abravld  “ Atha  eva  sarve  manushyah 
amritdh  bhavishyanti  atha  Ico  mahyam  bhdgo  bhavishyati ” iti  | te  ha 
uchur  “ na  atoh  ’par ah  kaschana  saha  sarlrena  amrito  ’ sad  yadd  eva 
tvarn  etam  bhdgaih  hardsai  | atha  vyavritya  sarlrena  amrito  ’sad  vidyaya 
vd  karmana  vd”  iti  | yad  vai  tad  abruvan  “ vidyaya  vd  karmand  vd  ” 
iti  | eshd  ha  eva  sa  vidyd  yad  Agnir  etad  u ha  eva  tat  karma  yad  Agnih  | 
10.  Te  ye  evam  etad  vidur  ye  vd  etat  karma  kurvate  mritvd  punah  sam- 
bhavanti  | te  sambhavantah  eva  amritatvam  abhisambhavanti  | atha  ye 
evam  na  vidur  ye  vd  etat  karma  na  kurvate  mritvd  punah  sambhavanti  te 
etasya  eva  annam  punah  punar  bhavanti  | 

“Death  said  to  the  gods  (who  had  become  immortal  by  performing 
cortain  rites),  ‘ in  the  very  same  way  all  men  (also)  shall  become 
immortal ; then  what  portion  will  remain  for  me  ? * The  gods  replied, 

477  xi.  6,  3,  11 : Sa  ha  uvdcha  “ anatiprasnydm  md  devatam  atyaprdkshih  purd- 
itithyai  marishyasi  na  te  asthini  cliana  grihan  prapsyanti”  iti  | sa  ha  tathaiva 
mamara  \ tasya  ha  apy  anyad  manyatnanah  parimoshino  asthiny  apajahruh  \ tasmad 
na  upavadi  syat  | “ Do  not  scrutinize  too  far  the  deity  which  ought  not  to  be  too  far 
scrutinized.  Thou  shalt  die  before  such  a time ; not  even  thy  bones  shall  reach  thy 
home.  So  he  died ; and  robbers  carried  off  his  hones,  taking  them  for  something 
else.  Wherefore  let  no  man  he  contentious.”  xiv.  6,  9,  28  ( = Brihad  Aranyaka 
Upanishad,  iii.  9,  26  ; p.  210  f.  of  Roer’s  English  translation)  : Tain  tvd  aupanisha- 
dam  purusham  prichhami  tain  ched  me  na  vivakshyasi  murdhd  te  vipatishyati  ” iti  ] 
taih  ha  S'akalyo  na  mene  | tasya  ha  murdhd  vipapata  | tasya  ha  apy  anyad  manya- 
mandh  parimoshino  asthiny  apajahruh  \ “ I ask  thee  regarding  this  Purusha  of  the 
Upanishads.  If  thou  shalt  not  explain  him  to  me,  thy  head  shall  fall  off.  S'akalya 
did  not  understand  this  Purusha.  So  his  head  fell  off ; and  robbers  carried  off  his 
hones,  taking  them  for  something  else.”  (Compare  1 Kings  xiii.  22,  and  Jeremiah 
viii.  1,  2).  See  also  the  story  of  Atyamhas  Arum  and  Plaksha  Dayyampati  in  Taitt. 
Br.  iii.  10,  9,  3-5. 
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4 Henceforward  no  other  being  shall  become  immortal  with  his  body, 
when  thou  shalt  have  seized  that  part  (the  body).473  How,  every  ono 
who  is  to  become  immortal  through  knowledge,  or  by  work,  shall 
become  immortal  after  parting  with  his  body.’  This  which  they  said, 

* by  knowledge  or  by  work,’  means  that  knowledge  which  is  Agni,  that 
work  which  is  Agni.  10.  Those  who  so  know  this,  or  who  perform 
this  rite,  are  born  again  after  death ; and  by  being  so  born,  they 
attain  immortality.  Whilst  those  who  do  not  so  know,  or  who  do  not 
perform  this  rite,  are  indeed  bom  again  after  death,  but  become  again 
and  again  his  (death’s)  food.”  See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp. 
48  ff.,  where  this  passage  is  given  with  its  context.] 

Professor  Weber  proceeds  : “But  whereas,  in  the  oldest  times,  im- 
mortality in  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  where  milk  and  honey  flow 
(xi.  5,  6,  4) 479  is  regarded  as  the  reward  of  virtue  or  wisdom,  whilst 
the  sinner  or  the  fool  is,  after  a short  life,  doomed  to  the  annihilation 
of  his  personal  existence,  the  doctrine  of  the  Brahmanas  is  that  after 
death  all  are  born  again  in  the  next  world,  where  they  are  recompensed 
according  to  their  deeds,  the  good  being  rewarded,  and  the  wicked 
punished  (vi.  2,  2,  27  ; x.  6,  3,  1 ; xi.  7,  2,  23).”  480 

478  It  appears,  however,  from  the  Taitt.  S.  vi.  (p.  67 a of  the  Indian  Office  MS.), 
that  men  were  also  conceived  of  as  getting  to  heaven  without  dying.  Brahmavadino 
vadanti  “ kim  tad  yajne  yajamanah  kurute  yenajlvan  suvargam  lokam  eti"  iti  | jlva- 
graho  vai  esha  yad  adabhyo  ’ nabhishutasya  griJmati  | jivantam  eva  enam  survargam 
lokam  gamayati  | “ Men  versed  in  sacred  science  say  ' What  does  the  sacrificer 
perform  in  the  sacrifice  by  which  he  ascends  to  heaven  alive?’  This  adfibliya 
libation  is  an  offering  of  the  living  [Soma,  i.e.  of  the  plant  uncrushed,  according  to 
Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.v.  jJvagraha]  ; (the  priest)  offers  this  without  pouring  it  out; 
and  conveys  the  worshipper  alive  to  heaven.” 

479  xi.  5,  6,  3 f.  (See  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  where  this  passage  is  cited  in  the 

original  with  its  context)  : “ Study  of  the  Vedas  is  the  Brahma-sacrifice The 

man  who,  knowing  this,  daily  practises  the  study  of  the  Vedas,  conquers  thrice  as 
vast  a region — and  that,  too,  undecaying— as  the  region  which  he  conquers  who 
bestows  this  whole  earth  filled  with  wealth.  Wherefore  study  of  the  Vedas  is  to  be 
practised.  4.  Verses  of  the  Rik.  are  oblations  of  milk  to  the  gods.  He  who,  knowing 
this,  daily  studies  the  Rig-veda,  does  in  fact  satisfy  the  gods  with  oblations  of  milk ; 
and  they,  when  satisfied,  satisfy  him  with  prosperity,  with  breath,  with  generative 
power,  with  completeness  in  bis  being,  with  all  excellent  possessions.  (Compare 
S'atap.  Br.  xi.  5,  7,  6,  and  A.V.  iv.  34,  6,  7.) 

480  vi.  2,  2,  27  : Tasmad  ahuh  kritam  lokam  purusho  ’bhi  jdyate  | “ Hence  they 
say  that  a man  is  born  into  the  world  which  he  has  made.”  x.  6,  3,  1 : Atha 
khalu  kratumayo  'yam  purmliah  \ sa  yavatkratur  ayam  asmal  lokat  praiti  evaih- 
kratur  ha  amurn  lokam pretya  abhisambhavati  | “Now  truly  this  man  is  composed  of 
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[The  S'atapatha  Brahmana,  however,  also  expresses  the  conception  of 
a higher  state  than  that  of  desire  and  gratification,  in  a passage  (x.  5,  4, 
15)  where  it  is  said : 15.  So  ’ sya  esha  sarvasya  antam  eva  dtmd  | sa  esha 
sarvasam  apam  madhye  \ sa  esha  sarvaih  kdmaih  sampannah  | dpo  vai  sarve 
Jcamah  | sa  esha  akdmah  sarvakdmo  na  hy  etam  kasyachana  kdmah  | 16. 
Tad  esha  iloko  bhavati  “vidyayd  tad  drohanti  yatra  kumdh  pardgatuh  \ 
na  tatra  dakshindh  yanti  ndvidvarhsai  tapasvinah ” iti  | na  ha  eva  tarn 
lokam  dakshindbhir  na  tapasd  ’nevarhvid  asnute  | evamvidam  ha  eva  sa 
lokah  | 

“ This  soul  is  the  end  of  all  this.  It  abides  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  waters.  It  is  supplied  with  all  objects  of  desire.  For  the  waters 
are  all  the  objects  of  desire.4sl  This  (soul)  is  free  from  desire,  and 
(yet)  possesses  all  the  objects  of  desire,  for  it  desires  nothing.  15.  On 
this  subject  there  is  this  verse : ‘ By  knowledge  men  ascend  to  that 
condition  in  which  desires  have  passed  away.  Thither  gifts  do  not 
reach,  nor  austere  devotees  who  are  destitute  of  knowledge.’  482  For  a 
person  who  does  not  possess  this  knowledge  does  not  attain  that  world 
by  gifts  or  by  rigorous  abstraction.  It  pertains  only  to  those  who 
have  such  knowledge.”] 483 

sacrifice.  So  many  sacrifices  as  he  has  performed  when  he  departs  from  this  world, 
with  so  many  is  he  horn  in  the  other  world  after  his  death.” 

481  Compare  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,2,6:  Apsu  vai  sarve  kamah  sritah  | “In  the 
waters  all  objects  of  desire  are  contained.” 

482  This  verse  is  quoted  in  S'ankara’s  Commentary  on  the  Brahma  Sutras,  pp.  911 
and  952,  of  the  edit,  in  Bibl.  Ind. 

483  In  another  passage  a curious  contrast  is  drawn  between  two  different  kinds  of 
sacrificers,  the  dtinaydjin  and  the  devaydjin,  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  2,  6,  13  : atmaydji 
sreyan  \ devayaji  ity  atmaydji  iti  ha  bruydt  | sa  ha  vai  atmaydji  yo  veda  “idam  me 
anena  angam  saihskriyate  idam  me  anena  any  am  upadhiyate”  iti  | sa  yatha  ’ his  tvacho 
nirmuchyeta  evam  asmad  martydt  sarirat  pdpmano  nirmuehyate  sa  rinmayo  yajur- 
mayah  samamayah  ahutimayah  svargaih  lokam  abhi  sambhavati  | atha  ha  sa  devayaji 
yo  veda  devan  eva  aham  idam  yaje  devan  samarpayami  iti  sa  yatha  sreyase  pupiyan 
baliih  hared  vaisyo  va  rajne  baliih  hared  evam  sa  sa  ha  na  tavantam  lokam  jayati 
ydvanlam  itarah  | “ He  who  sacrifices  to  himself  is  superior.  A man  should  say, 

‘ There  is  a worshipper  who  sacrifices  to  the  gods,’  and  ‘ another  who  sacrifices  to 
himself.’  He  who  understands  that  by  such  and  such  [a  rite]  such  and  such  a 
one  of  his  members  is  rectified,  and  that  by  such  and  such  another  rite  such  and  such 
another  of  his  members  is  restored, — he  is  the  person  who  sacrifices  to  himself ; he  is 
freed  from  this  mortal  body,  from  sin  (or  misery),  as  a serpent  is  freed  from  its  worn- 
out  skin,  and  acquiring  the  nature  of  the  Rik.  Yajush,  and  Saman,  and  of  Sacrifice, 
he  attains  to  heaven.  2.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  understands  that  with  such  and 
such  an  oblation  he  worships  the  gods,  and  offers  it  up  to  them,  is  like  an  inferior 
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Professor  Weber  adds  in  a note  : “According  to  a very  ancient  con- 
ception, the  soul,  after  being  breathed  forth  from  the  body,  ascends  to 
the  abodes  of  the  blessed  on  the  wings  of  the  air,  of  the  wind  (Ep/xeias 
yJrv^o7ro/j,7ro<;'),m  having  itself  been  changed  into  an  aerial  form.  With 
this  is  connected  the  later  idea  of  the  resolution  of  the  senses  of  the 
dying  into  fire,  sun,  moon,  wind,  and  the  regions  of  the  sky  485  (x.  3,  3, 
8 ; xiv.  6,  2,  13),  and  the  still  more  modem  and  systematic  notion  of 
their  being  resolved  into  the  five  elements.  In  one  place  (i.  9,  3, 
1 0) 486  I find  the  idea  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  themselves  the  pious 

who  presents  tribute  to  a superior,  or  as  a Vaisya  brings  tribute  to  a king ; and  be 
does  not  conquer  for  himself  so  great  a world  as  the  other  does.”  Professor  Aufrecbt 
inclines  to  think  that  there  is  no  such  difference  between  the  sense  of  atmayajin  here 
and  in  Manu,  xii.  91,  as  is  indicated  in  the  Lexicon  of  Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth, 
and  that  in  the  passage  before  us  atman  must  be  taken  in  the  Vedantic  sense,  and 
the  compound  explained  to  mean  “he  who  sacrifices  in  himself,  that  is,  in  his  own 
individuality,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  universal  soul,”  quoting  Kulluka  on  Manu, 
xii.  91,  in  proof  of  this  sense.  He  also  refers  to  S'atap.  Br.  x.  3,  2,  13  (kirn 
chhandah  kd  devata  unatiriktani  iti  | nyunakshara  chhandali  dpo  devata  undtiri- 
klani  | sa  esha  atmavidyd  eva  \ etanmayo  ha  etah  devatah  ctam  atmanam  abhisam- 
bhavati),  which  I translate : “ What  the  metre,  what  deity  are  the  things  which  are 
defective  or  superfluous  ? The  nyunakshara.  (metre  with  deficient  syllables)  is  the 
metre ; the  waters  are  the  deity  representing  the  things  which  are  defective  or  super- 
fluous. This  is  the  knowledge  of  soul.  He  who  is  composed  of  this  attains  to  these 
deities,  to  this  soul.”  Here  the  knowledge  of  soul  in  the  Vedantic  sense  may 
be  referred  to.  But  in  the  previous  passage  the  atmayajin  is  represented,  not  as 
attaining  to  soul,  but  to  heaven,  a destination  which  he  who  has  a knowledge  of  soul 
in  the  Vedantic  sense  no  longer  desires. 

481  Compare  A.V.  xviii.  2,  21  f.,  quoted  above. 

_485  x.  3,  3,  8 : Sa  yadd  evamvid  asmal  lokat  praili  vachd  eva  Agnim  apyeti  chakshushd 
Adityam  manasa  Chandram  srotrena  I)isah  pranena  Vayum  | sa  etanmayah  eva 
bhutva  etasam  devatanaih  yam  yam  kamayate  sa  bhutva  ilayati  \ “ Whoever  departs 
from  this  world  knowing  this  goes  with  his  voice  to  fire  (Agni),  with  his  eye  to  the  sun 
(Aditya;  compare  R.V.  x.  16,  3,  quoted  above),  with  his  mind  {manas)  to  the  moon, 
with  his  ear  to  the  regions,  with  his  breath  {prana)  to  the  wind  (Vuyu ; compare 
R.V.  x.  16,  3).  Having  attained  the  nature  of  these,  and  become  any  one  of  these 
deities  that  he  desires,  he  rests.  ” xiv.  6,  2,  13  ( = Brih.  Arany.  Up.  p.  542  f.) : Yatra 
asya  purushasya  mritasya  agnirn  vag  apyeti  vatam  pranas  chakshur  adityam  manas 
chandram  disah  srotram  prithivim  sariram  akdsam  atma  oshadhir  lomani  vanaspatin 
kesah  apsu  lohitam  cha  retas  cha  nidhiyate  kva  ayaiii  tada  purusho  bhavati  | “When 
the  voice  of  the  departed  soul  goes  to  fire,  his  breath  to  the  wind,  his  eye  to  the  sun, 
his  mind  to  the  moon,  his  hearing  to  the  regions,  his  body  to  the  earth,  his  soul  to 
the  aether,  the  hairs  of  his  body  to  the  plants,  the  hairs  of  his  head  to  the  trees,  his 
blood  and  his  seminal  fluid  to  the  waters, — where  then  is  this  spirit  ?” 

486  l.  9,  3,  10  : Yah  esha  tapati  tasya  ye  rasmayas  te  sukritah  | at  ha  yat  param 
bhah  Prajapatir  va  svargo  v a lokah  \ “ The  rays  of  him  who  shines  (the  sun)  are  the 
pious.  The  light  which  is  above  is  Prajapati,  or  the  heavenly  world.” 
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(sulcritas)  ; and  in  another  (vi.  5,  4,  8)4S7  the  conception  that  the  stars 
are  the  lights  of  the  righteous  who  go  to  heaven.  'With  this  the 
similar  statement  in  the  Indralokagamana  may  be  compared.” 

The  following  are  some  other  passages  of  the  Brahmanas  (not  cited 
by  Professor  'Weber)  regarding  future  rewards.  In  the  S'atap.  Br.  xi. 
6,  2,  2,  3,  it  is  said : “ He  who  sacrifices  thus  obtains  perpetual  pros- 
perity and  renown,  and  conquers  for  himself  an  union  488  with  these 
two  gods  ( Aditya  and  Agni),  and  an  abode  in  the  same  sphere.”  (See 
the  original  passages  with  the  context  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  Work, 
pp.  426  ff.)  In  the  same  work  (ii.  6,  4,  8)  it  is  said  that  those  who 
offer  particular  sacrifices  become  Agni,  Varuna,  or  Indra,  and  attain  to 
union,  and  to  the  same  spheres,  with  those  gods  respectively  (sa  yad 
vaisvadevena  yajate  Agnir  eva  tarhi  bhavaty  Agner  eva  sdyujyam.  salok- 
atam  jayati  | atha  yad  Yarunapraghdsair  yajate  Varunah  eva  tarhi 
bhavati  ityddi ).  And  in  the  same  way  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana,  in. 
10,  11,  6 f.,  states  that  the  possessors  of  particular  kinds  of  knowledge 
attain  to  union  with  Aditya  (the  Sun),  and  to  union,  and  to  the  same 
spheres,  with  Agni,  with  Vayu,  with  Indra,  with  Brihaspati,  with 
Prajapati,  and  with  Brahma.  In  the  same  work,  iii.  10,  9,  11,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a certain  sage  who,  through  his  knowledge,  became  a 
golden  swan,  went  to  heaven,  and  attained  to  union  with  the  sun 
(Aldno  ha  Asvatthyah  sdvitram  vidanchakura  | 11 . Sa  ha  hamso  hiran- 
mayo  bhutva  svargaih  lolcam  iydya  adityasya  sdyujyam ).  The  S'atap. 

487  vi.  5,  4,  8 : Ye  hi  janah  punyakritah  svargam  lobam  yanti  tesham  etani  jyo- 
tlihshi  | “These  (the  stars)  are  the  lights  of  the  practisers  of  holy  acts  who  go  to 
heaven.”  The  passage  of  the  Indralokagamana  (Mbh.  iii.  1745  ff.),  referred  to  by  Pro- 
fessor Weber,  is  as  follows:  Na  tatra  suryah  somo  va  dyotate  naclia  pdvabah  | 1746. 
Svayaiva  prabhaya  tatra  dyotante  punyalabdhayd  \ tararupani  yaniha  drisyante 
dyutimanti  vai  | 1747.  Bipavad  viprabrishtatvat  tanuni  sumahanty  api  | tani  tatra 
prabhdsvanti  rupavanti  chaTa.ndu.vah  | 1748.  Badarsa  sveshu  dhishnyeshu  dipavanti 
svaya  ’ rchtsha  \ tatra  rajarshayah  siddhah  vlrascha  nihatdh  yudhi  \ 1751.  Ete 
subritinah  partha  sveshu  dhishnyeshv  avasthitdh  | 1752.  Yan  drishtavan  asi  vibho 
tararupani  bhutale  | “ The  sun  shines  not  there  (in  Indra’s  heaven),  nor  the  moon, 
nor  fire.  There  the  righteous  shine  by  their  own  light,  acquired  by  their  own  virtue. 
Arjuna  beheld  there,  shining  in  their  own  spheres,  luminous  and  beautiful,  those 
bright  forms  of  the  stars  which,  when  seen  from  the  earth,  appear  from  distance  to 
be  as  small  as  lamps,  although  they  are  very  vast.”  “ These,”  as  Arjuna’s  conductor 
explained  to  him,  “ were  the  righteous  occupying  their  own  spheres,  whom,  when  on 
earth,  he  had  seen  in  the  sky  in  the  form  of  stars.” 

4»8  q’be  -n-ord  sayujya,  “ close  union,”  here  used,  seems  to  prepare  the  way  for  lat  a 
and  mubti,  “dissolution,”  or  “absorption,”  into  the  supreme  spirit. 
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Br.  xi.  4,  4,  1,  also  speaks  of  union  with  Brahma  : Shad  vai  Brah- 
mano dvdrah  Agnir  Yayur  Apas  Chandramdh  Vidyud  Adityah  | 21.  Sa 
yah  upadagdhena  havishd  yajate  Agnind  sa  ha  Brahmano  dvarena  pra- 
tipadyate  \ so  ’ gnina  Brahmano  dvarena  pratipadya  Brahmanah  suyu- 
jyafh  salokatdm  jayati  | “There  are  six  doors  to  Brahma,  viz.,  Agni, 
Vayu,  the  Waters,  the  Moon,  Lightning,  the  Sun.  2.  He  who  sacri- 
fices with  a burnt  oifering,  arrives  by  Agni,  as  the  door  to  Brahma ; 
and  having  so  arrived,  he  attains  to  a union  with  Brahma,  and 
abides  in  the  same  sphere  with  him.”  In  A.Y.  xix.  7,  1,  1,  a Brahma- 
loka  is  mentioned.  [For  the  Puranic  idea  of  the  world  of  Brahma, 
see  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Purana,  4to.  ed.,  p.  48,  note  3,  and  p.  213,  note 
3 (or,  for  the  first  of  these  passages,  Professor  Hall’s  8vo.  ed.,  vol.  i. 
p.  98),  and  for  the  second,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  of  the  same  edition.] 

In  the  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  5,  6,  9,  it  is  declared  that  a man  who  reads 
the  Vedas  in  a particular  manner  is  “ freed  from  dying  again,  and 
attains  to  a sameness  of  nature  with  Brahma  ( Brahmanah  sutmatdm). 
Even  if  he  cannot  read  with  much  power,  let  him  read  one  sentence 
relating  to  the  gods.”  (See  the  original  passage  with  the  context  in 
the  3rd  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp.  18  ff.) 

The  following  curious  passage  is  from  the  Aitareya  Brahmana, 
iii.  44  : Sa  vai  esha  na  kaddchana  astam  eti  na  udeti  \ tain  yad  astam 
eti  iti  manyante  ahnah  eva  tad  antam  itvd  atha  dtmdnaih  viparyasyate 
rdtrim  eva  avastdt  kurute  ahah  parastdt  \ atha  yad  enam  prdtar  udeti  iti 
manyante  rdtrer  eva  tad  antam  itvd  atha  dtmdnam  viparyasyate  ahar  eva 
avastdt  kurute  rdtrim  parastdt  \ sa  vai  esha  na  kaddchana  nimrochati  | 
na  ha  vai  kaddchana  nimrochati  etasya  ha  suyujyaih  sarupatdih  salokatdm 
asnute  yah  evaih  veda  yah  evam  veda  | 

“ The  Sun  neither  ever  sets  or  rises.  When  people  think  he  sets  he 
(only)  turns  himself  round,  after  reaching  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
makes  night  below  and  day  above.  Then  when  people  think  he  rises 
in  the  morning  he  (only)  turns  himself  round  after  reaching  the  end  of 
the  night,  and  makes  day  below  and  night  above.  In  truth,  he  never 
sets.  The  man  who  knows  this,  that  the  sun  never  sets,  enjoys  union 
and  sameness  of  nature  with  him,  and  abides  in  the  same  sphere.”  459 

485  See  Prof.  Haug’s  Aitareya  Brahmana,  ii.  p.  242.  I differ  from  that  scholar  in 
translating  parastdt , “above,”  and  not  “on  the  other  side.”  Compare  Ind.  Stud, 
ix.  p.  278.  See  also  Vishnu  Puraga,  ii.  8;  p.  241  of  Dr.  Hall’s  edition  of  Wilson’s 
Translation,  vol.  ii. 
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In  another  passage  (ii.  17)  the  same  work  declares  how  far  heaven 
is  from  earth : Sahasram  anuchyam  svargaTcdmasya  | sahasrdsvlne  vai 
itah  svargo  lokah  | “ He  who  desires  heaven  should  repeat  a thousand 
(verses).  For  the  heavenly  world  is  distant  from  hence  a thousand 
days’  journey  on  horseback. ” 

In  the  S'atap.  Br.  vi.  6,  2,  4,  it  is  said  that  the  door  of  heaven 
( svarga-loka ) is  situated  in  the  north-eastern  regions  {yad  u eva  udan 
pram  tishthan  \ etasydm  ha  disi  svargasya  lokasya  dvdram),  while  that  by 
which  the  heaven  of  the  Fathers  is  entered,  lies  to  the  south-east 
(prdchim  cha  dakshinam  cha  \ etasydm  ha  disi  pitrilokasya  dvdram,  ibid, 
xiii.  8,  1,  5).490 

In  the  legend  on  future  retribution,  quoted  by  Weber,  as  above 
stated,  from  the  same  Brahmana  (xi.  6,  1,  1 if.)  it  is  related  that 
Bhrigu,  the  son  of  Varuna,  visited,  by  his  father’s  command,  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  where  he  saw  men  being  cut  into  pieces  and 
eaten  by  other  men,  who,  when  questioned  by  Bhrigu,  declared  that 
they  were  revenging  on  their  victims  the  treatment  which  they  had 
received  at  their  hands  in  the  other  world  (on  earth).  These  victims 
are  allegorically  explained  in  the  Brahmana  as  representing  the  trees, 
animals,  plants,  and  waters  employed  in  sacrifice.  But  Professor 
Weber  is  of  opinion  that  the  story  is  an  old  popular  legend  regarding 
the  penal  retribution  executed  by  the  former  sufferers  themselves  on 
those  who  had  oppressed  them  while  on  earth,  and  that  the  narrative 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  priests  and  introduced  into  the  Brah- 
mana to  relieve  the  monotony  of  its  tedious  disquisitions,  and  explained 
in  the  manner  I have  stated. 

I return  to  Professor  Weber’s  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Brahmanas  regarding  a future  state. 

“The  Brahmanas,  however,”  he  continues,  “are  not  explicit  in 
regard  to  the  duration  of  these  rewards  and  punishments  ; and  it  is 
here  that  we  have  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  doctrine  of  transmigration. 
To  men  of  the  mild  disposition  and  reflective  spirit  of  the  Indians,  it 
would  not  appear  that  reward  and  punishment  could  he  eternal.  They 
would  conceive  that  it  must  be  possible  by  atonement  and  purification 
to  become  absolved  from  the  punishment  of  the  sins  committed  in  this 

190  See  Weber,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  is.  243,  308. 
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short  life.  And  in  the  same  way  they  could  not  imagine  that  the 
reward  of  virtues  practised  during  the  same  brief  period  could 
continue  for  ever.  The  dogma  of  transmigration  answered  plainly  to 
both  of  these  suppositions,  though  in  another  respect  it  could  scarcely 
do  so ; for  where  was  either  a beginning  or  an  end  to  be  sought  ? The 
spirit  of  inquiry  sought  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  systematic 
refinements  ( sonderung ),  but  only  became  more  hopelessly  entangled ; 
and  at  length  it  was  only  extricated  by  cutting  the  knot,  by  succumb- 
ing to  the  influence  of  the  aspiration  after  complete  redemption  from 
the  bondage  of  the  world,  and  of  individual  existence ; so  that  that 
destiny,  which  was  in  earlier  times  regarded  as  the  greatest  punish- 
ment, was  now  recognized  as  the  highest  reward.  This  mode  of 
cutting  the  knot  is  the  work  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism ; and  the  best 
proof  that  the  fundamental  substance  of  the  Brahmanas  is  pre-Budd- 
histic  is  (apart  from  all  other  evidence)  to  be  found  in  this,  that  they 
do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  the  dilemma  in  question,  that  they 
know  nothing  of  the  contempt  of  life  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but 
rather  express  with  directness  and  naivety  a fresh  and  genuine  lore  of 
existence,  and  a yearning  after  immortality.  It  is  only  some  passages 
of  the  Brihadaranyaka  and  of  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad,  which  form 
an  exception  to  this  assertion ; and  on  that  account  they  must  be  held 
evidently  to  belong  to  the  period  immediately  preceding  Buddha’s 
appearance,  or  even  to  that  which  followed  it.” 

It  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  conclusion  here  announced 
that  the  passage  I have  quoted  above  from  the  Satapatha  Brahmana, 
xi.  5,  6,  9,  appears  to  speak  of  union  with  Brahma ; — unless  Brahma, 
and  not  Brahma,  is  meant,  and  unless  the  word  sutmatd  is  to  be 
understood  in  some  other  sense  than  the  later  one  of  absorption  into 
his  essence. 

Though  Indra,  Varuna,  and  other  gods  are  represented  in  the  Maha- 
bharata  and  Puranas  as  leading  a sensual  and  immoral  life,491  and 
though  the  Apsarases,  or  celestial  nymphs,  are  expressly  declared  to  be 
courtezans,49*  form  the  subject  of  most  voluptuous  descriptions,493  and  are 

491  See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  p.  41. 

492  Ibid.  p.  394 ; and  Ramayaua,  i.  45,  35  (ed.  Schlegel),  and  i.  46,  2 (Gorresio). 

493  See  Mahabharata,  iii.  1821  If. ; Ramiiyana,  Uttara  Kanda,  xxvi.  16  ff. 
(Bombay  ed  ). 
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represented  as  being  sent  by  the  gods  from  time  to  time  to  seduce  austere 
sages  into  unchastity,  and  are  promised,  as  we  have  already  seen,  as  the 
companions  of  warriors  in  a future  life, — yet  the  pictures  drawn  of 
paradise  in  those  works  are  not  always  of  such  a gross  character.  In 
the  account  of  the  highest  stage  of  heavenly  blessedness  contained  in  the 
Mahabharata,  iii.  15441  ff.,  there  is  no  promise  of  any  sensual  gratification 
held  out.  It  appears  (vv.  15407-15487)  that  a sage  named  Mudgala  had 
lived  a life  of  poverty,  piety,  and  self-restraint,  offering  hospitality  to 
thousands  of  Brahmans,  according  to  his  humble  means,  with  the  grain 
which  he  gleaned  like  a pigeon  ( kapotlm  vrittim  usthitah ),  and  which 
(like  the  widow  of  Zarephath’s  oil)  never  underwent  diminution,  or 
rather  increased  again  when  it  was  required  (verse  15413:  brlhidro- 
nasya  tad  by  asya  dadato  ’nnam  mahatmanab  | sisbtam  matsaryalanasya 
vardhaty  atithidarsanat).  At  length  another  holy  man,  called  Durvasas, 
famous  in  Indian  tradition  for  his  irascible  temper,  came  to  prove  Mud- 
gala’s  powers  of  endurance  ; and  six  times  devoured  all  the  food  which 
the  hospitable  saint  possessed.  Finding  that  the  temper  of  his  host  was 
altogether  unaffected  by  these  trials,  Durvasas  expressed  the  highest 
admiration  of  his  virtue,  and  declared  that  he  would  go  bodily  to 
heaven.  As  he  spoke  these  words  a messenger  of  the  gods  arrived  in  a 
celestial  car,  and  called  upon  Mudgala  to  ascend  to  a state  of  complete 
perfection.  The  sage,  however,  desired  first  to  learn  the  advantages 
and  drawbacks  of  the  heavenly  state,  and  the  messenger  proceeded  to 
tell  him  (w.  15441  ff.)  first  what  kind  of  people  go  there,  viz.,  those 
who  have  performed  austerities  or  celebrated  great  sacrifices,  the  truth- 
ful, the  orthodox,  the  righteous,  the  self-restrained,  the  meek,  the 
liberal,  the  brave,  etc.  These  celestial  abodes  were,  he  said,  shining, 
glorious,  and  filled  with  all  delights.  There  is  seen  the  vast  golden 
mountain  Meru,  and  the  holy  garden  Nandana,  etc.,  where  the  righ- 
teous disport.  There  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  cold,  heat,  fear,  are 
unknown  ; there  is  nothing  disgusting  or  disagreeable  ; the  scents  are 
delightful;  the  sounds  are  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  mind;  there  is  no 
sorrow,  nor  lamentation,  nor  decay,  nor  labour,  nor  envy,  nor  jealousy, 
nor  delusion.  There  the  blessed  are  clothed  with  glorious  bodies, 
which  are  produced  by  their  works,  and  not  generated  by  any  father 
or  mother.  Their  garlands  are  fragrant  and  unfading ; they  ride  in 
aerial  cars.  Beyond  these  regions  there  are,  however,  others  of  a 
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higher  character — those  to  which  the  rishis,  who  have  been  purified 
by  their  works,  proceed.  Still  further  on  are  those  where  the 
Eibhus,  who  are  gods  even  to  the  gods,  dwell,  and  where  there 
is  no  annoyance  occasioned  by  women  ( strl-lcritas  tdpah),m  or  by 
envy  arising  from  the  sight  of  worldly  grandeur.  The  blessed  there 
do  not  subsist  on  oblations,  nor  do  they  feed  upon  ambrosia  ; they 
have  celestial  and  not  coarse  material  bodies.  These  eternal  gods  of 
gods  do  not  desire  pleasure ; they  do  not  change  with  the  revolutions 
of  Kalpas  (great  mundane  ages).  How  can  they  then  be  subject 
either  to  decay  or  death  ? They  experience  neither  joy,  nor  pleasure, 
nor  delight,  neither  happiness  nor  suffering,  neither  love  nor  hatred. 
That  highest  state,  so  difficult  to  attain,  and  which  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  those  who  seek  after  pleasure  ( agamyd  kdma-gockaraih),  is  desired 
even  by  the  gods.  This  celestial  felicity,  the  messenger  says,  is  now 
within  Mudgala’s  reach, — the  fruit  of  his  good  deeds.  The  speaker 
next,  according  to  his  promise,  explains  the  drawbacks  of  the  heavenly 
state.  As  the  fruit  of  works  done  on  earth  is  enjoyed  in  heaven, 
whilst  no  other  new  works  are  performed  there  from  which  new 
rewards  could  spring,  this  enjoyment  is  cut  off  from  its  root,  and 
must  therefore  come  to  an  end  (verse  15468  : kritasya  karmanas 
tatra  bhujyate  yat  phalam  divi  \ na  chanyat  kriyate  karma  mula-chhedena 
bhujyate).  For  this  world  is  the  place  for  works,  while  the  other  is 
the  place  for  reward  (verse  15475  : karmabhumir  iyam  brahman  pha- 
labhumir  asau  matd).  This  loss  of  gratifications  to  which  the  heart 
has  become  devoted,  and  the  dissatisfaction  and  pain  which  arise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  sunk  to  a lower  estate,  from  beholding  the 
more  brilliant  prosperity  of  others,  is  intolerable.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  consciousness  and  the  bewilderment  of  those  who  so  descend,  and 
the  fear  of  falling  which  they  experience  when  their  garlands  begin  to 
fade.  Such  are  the  defects  which  attach  to  all  existence  till  it  is 
absorbed  in  Brahma.  But  the  state  of  those  who  have  fallen  from 
heaven  is  not  altogether  without  compensation.  As  a result  of  their 
previous  good  deeds  they  are  born  in  a condition  of  happiness ; though, 
if  they  are  not  vigilant,  they  sink  still  lower.  Having  given  t.bia 
explanation,  the  messenger  of  the  gods  invites  Mudgala  to  accompany 
him  to  paradise.  The  saint,  however,  after  consideration,  replies  that 
454  Compare  Plato,  Republic,  i.  4. 
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lie  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  a state  of  happiness  which  is  vitiated 
by  so  great  defects,  and  the  termination  of  which  is  followed  by  so  great 
misery.  He  has  therefore  no  desire  for  heaven  ; and  will  seek  only 
that  eternal  abode  where  there  is  no  sorrow,  nor  distress,  nor  change. 
He  then  asks  the  celestial  messenger  what  other  sphere  there  is  which 
is  free  from  all  defects.  The  messenger  replies,  that  above  the  abode 
of  Brahma  is  the  pure  eternal  light,  the  highest  sphere  of  Vishnu,  who 
is  regarded  as  the  supreme  Brahma.  Thither  none  can  proceed  who 
are  devoted  to  objects  of  sense,  or  who  are  the  slaves  of  dishonesty, 
avarice,  anger,  delusion,  or  malice ; but  only  the  unselfish,  the  humble, 
those  who  are  indifferent  to  pain  and  pleasure,  those  whose  senses  are 
under  restraint,  and  those  who  practise  contemplation  and  fix  their 
minds  on  the  deity.  The  sage  then  dismissed  the  messenger  of  the 
gods,  began  to  practise  ascetic  virtues,  becoming  indifferent  to  praise 
and  blame,  regarding  clods,  stones,  and  gold  as  alike.  Pure  knowledge 
led  to  fixed  contemplation ; and  that  again  imparted  strength  and 
complete  comprehension,  whereby  he  attained  supreme  eternal  per- 
fection, in  the  nature  of  quietude  [nirvana]  ( jndnayogena  suddhena 
dhyunanityo  babhuva  ha  | dhyanayogud  balarn  labdhvd  prdpya  buddhim 
anuttamum  \ jagdma  sdsvatlm  siddhim  pardni  nirvdna-lakshandm ).495 

The  difference  between  the  results  of  meritorious  works  and  of 
knowledge,  so  familiar  to  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  Hiudus,  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  verses  of  the  Mahabharata,  xii.  8810  ff.: 

Karmand  badhyate  jantur  vidyayd  tu  pramuchyate  | tasmat  karma  na 
kurvanti  yatayah  pdradarsinah  | 8811.  Karmand  jay  ate  pretya  murti- 
vidn  shodasutmakah  | vidyayd  jayate  nityam  avyaktam  hy  avyayatma- 
karn  | 8812.  Karma  tv  eke  prasamsanti  svalpabuddhi-ratuh  nardh  | tena 
te  delia-jdldni  ramayantah  upusate  | 8813.  Ye  sma  buddhim  par  dm 
prdptah.  dharma-naipuna-darsinah  | na  te  karma  prasamsanti  kupam 
nadydim  pibann  iva  | 8814.  Karmanah  phalam  dpnoti  sukhaduhkhe  bha- 
vdbhavau  | vidyayd  tad  avdpnoti  yatra  gated  na  sochati  | 8815.  Yatra 
gated  na  mriyate  yatra  gated  na  jayate  | na  punar  jayate  yatra  yatra 
gatvd  na  varltate  | 8816.  Yatra  tad  Brahma  paramam  avyaktam  acha- 
lam  dhruvam  \ avydkritam  andydsam  amritam  chdviyogi  cha  | 

195  See  the  other  passages  quoted,  s.v.,  by  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  from  Brahmanical 
writings  where  this  word  is  used.  Its  employment  by  Buddhists  to  express  the 
highest  destiny  of  mundane  creatures  is  well  known. 
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“By  works  a creature  is  bound ; by  knowledge  he  is  liberated; 
wherefore  devotees  gifted  with  perfect  insight  perform  no  works. 
Through  works  a creature  is  born  again  after  death,  with  a body  (of 
one  or  other)  of  sixteen  descriptions ; by  knowledge  he  becomes  the 
Eternal,  Imperceptible,  and  Undecaying.  Some  men  of  little  under- 
standing eulogise  works,  and  so  embrace  with  delight  the  entangle- 
ments of  corporeal  existence.  But  those  who  have  reached  the  highest 
intelligence,  and  a perfect  comprehension  of  righteousness,  do  not 
commend  works,  as  a person  drinking  from  a river  thinks  little  of  a 
well.  The  results  which  a man  obtains  from  works  are  pleasure  and 
pain,  prosperity  and  adversity ; by  knowledge  he  gains  that  condition 
in  which  his  griefs  are  at  an  end,  in  which  he  dies  not,  in  which  his 
birth  is  not  repeated,  from  which  he  does  not  return ; in  which  that 
supreme  Brahma  exists  imperceptible,  unchanging,  etc.,  etc.” 


(7)  Tama,  and  a future  life, — a metrical  sketch. 

To  great  king  Yama  homage  pay, 

Who  was  the  first  of  men  that  died, 

That  crossed  the  mighty  gulf,  and  spied 
For  mortals  out  the  heavenward  way. 

No  power  can  ever  close  the  road 
Which  he  to  us  laid  open  then, 

By  which  in  long  procession  men 
Ascend  to  his  sublime  abode. 

By  it  our  fathers  all  have  passed ; 

And  that  same  path  we  too  shall  trace, 

And  every  new  succeeding  race 
Of  mortal  men,  while  time  shall  last. 

The  god  assembles  round  his  throne 

A growing  throng,  the  good  and  wise — 

All  those  whom,  scanned  with  searching  eyes, 
He  recognizes  as  his  own. 
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Departed  mortal,456  speed  from  earth 

By  those  old  ways  thy  sires  have  trod  ; 
Ascend,  behold  the  expectant  god 

Who  calls  thee  to  a higher  birth. 

First  must  each  several  element 

That  joined  to  form  thy  living  frame 
Flit  to  the  region  whence  it  came, 

And  with  its  parent  source  be  blent. 

Thine  eye  shall  seek  the  solar  orb, 

Thy  life-breath  to  the  wind  shall  fly, 

Thy  part  ethereal  to  the  sky  ; 

Thine  earthy  part  shall  earth  absorb. 

Thine  unborn  part  shall  Agni  bright 
With  his  benignest  rays  illume, 

And  guide  it  through  the  trackless  gloom 

To  yonder  sphere  of  life  and  light. 

On  his  resplendent  pinions  rise, 

Or  soar  upon  a car  aloft, 

By  Wind-gods  fanned  with  breezes  soft, 

Until  thou  enterest  paradise. 

And  calmly  pass,  without  alarm, 

The  four-eyed  hounds  that  guard  the  road 
Which  leads  to  Yama’s  bright  abode  : 

Their  master’s  friends  they  dare  not  harm. 

All  imperfections  leave  behind : 

Assume  thine  ancient  frame  once  more, — 
Each  limb,  and  sense,  thou  hadst  before, — 

From  every  earthly  taint  refined, 


196  The  dead  are  thus  addressed  at  funeral  ceremonials. 
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And  now  with  heavenly  glory  bright, 

With  life  intenser,  nobler,  blest, 

With  large  capacity  to  taste 

A fuller  measure  of  delight. 

Thou  there  once  more  each  well-known  face 
Shalt  see  of  those  thou  lovedst  here  : 

Thy  parents,  wife,  and  children  dear, 

With  rapture  shalt  thou  soon  embrace. 

The  Fathers,  too,  shalt  thou  behold, 

The  heroes  who  in  battle  died, 

The  saints  and  sages,  glorified, 

The  pious,  bounteous,  kings  of  old. 

The  gods  whom  here  in  humble  wise 

Thou  worshippedst  with  doubt  and  awe, 
Shall  there  the  impervious  veil  withdraw 

Which  hid  their  glory  from  thine  eyes. 

The  good  which  thou  on  earth  hast  wrought, 
Each  sacrifice,  each  pious  deed, 

Shall  there  receive  its  ample  meed ; 

No  worthy  act  shall  be  forgot. 

In  those  fair  realms  of  cloudless  day, 

Where  Yama  every  joy  supplies, 

And  every  longing  satisfies, 

Thy  bliss  shall  never  know  decay. 


(8)  JVachiketas,  an  ancient  theosophic  story,  metrically  rendered  from  the 
Taittiriya  JBrdhmana,  and  the  Katha  Upanishad. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  preceding  remarks  of  Professor  Weber  (in 
pp.  314  ff.),  on  the  subject  of  transmigration,  and  generally  of  the  later 
doctrine  of  the  TJpanishads  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  soul, 
I introduce  here  a free  metrical  translation  of  the  story  of  Nachiketas, 
as  told  briefly  in  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana,  iii.  11,  8,  1 ff.,  and  in  a 
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greatly  developed  form  in  the  Ivatha  Upanishad.  An  English  trans- 
lation of  this  Upanishad,  by  Dr.  Roer,  will  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Indica,  vol.  xv.  published  in  1853,  pp.  99  ff.,  and  a German  version 
in  Windischmann’s  work,  entitled  “ die  Philosophic  im  Fortgang  der 
Weltgeschichte,”  pp.  1706  ff. : 


Desiring  heaven,  a sage  of  old 

With  sacrifice  the  gods  adored ; 

Devoting  to  the  priests  his  hoard 
Of  slowly-gathered  goods  and  gold. 

His  son,  young  Nachiketas,  stood, 

And  saw  the  gifts  his  father  brought 
To  give  the  priests  : “ My  sire,”  he  thought, 
“ His  vow  has  not  made  fully  good.” 

“ Thou  hast  not  all,  my  father,  given 

Thou  hadst  to  give,”  he  calmly  said  ; 

“One  offering  more  must  yet  be  made, 

If  thou  wouldst  hope  to  merit  heaven.” 

“ To  whom  shall  I be  given,  my  sire  ?” 

His  father  deemed  the  question  vain  ; 

Once  more  he  asked,  and  yet  again. 

“ To  Death,”  his  father  cried  in  ire. 

He  rose  to  go  to  Death’s  abode ; 

A Yoice  addressed  him  from  the  air, 

“ Go,  seek  Death’s  house,  and  enter  there 
What  time  its  lord  shall  he  abroad : 

“ Three  nights  within  his  mansion  stay, 

But  taste  not,  though  a guest,  his  food ; 

And  when,  in  hospitable  mood 
He  comes  and  asks  thee,  thou  shalt  say  : — 
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I in  thy  house  three  nights  have  past.’ 

When  next  he  asks,  * What  didst  thou  eat  ? * 

Say,  * First  thy  children  were  my  meat, 

Thy  cattle  next,  thy  merits  last.’  ” 497 

The  youth  that  heavenly  Voice  obeyed, 

And  dwelt  three  nights  in  Death’s  abode ; 

When  questioned  by  his  host,  the  god, 

He  answered  as  the  Voice  had  said. 

Disturbed  that  thus  his  youthful  guest 
Had  not  been  fitly  entertained, 

The  god,  to  make  amends  constrained, 

The  stranger  humbly  thus  addressed  : — 

“ I bow  before  thee,  reverend  child  ; 

I pray  thee,  crave  a boon  of  me.” 

“ My  father  let  me,  living,  see,” 

The  boy  replied,  “ and  reconciled.” 

To  whom  the  god — “ I grant  thy  prayer; 

But  ask  a second  boon,”  replied. 

May  my  good  works,”  the  stripling  cried, 

Of  bliss  an  endless  harvest  bear.” 

This,  too,  according,  Death  desired 

He  yet  one  boon  would  choose,  the  last. 

“ When  men  away  from  earth  have  past, 

Then  live  they  still  ? ” the  youth  inquired. 

“ To  solve  this  question,  dark  and  grave, 

Was  even  for  gods  too  hard  a task : 

This  boon,  I pray  thee,  cease  to  ask, 

My  son,”  said  Death,  “ another  crave.” 

497  By  these  words,  according  to  the  Indian  commentator,  it  is  intimated  that  the 
host  who  leaves  his  guest  without  food  for  one  night,  loses  his  children ; that  by  a 
similar  neglect  on  the  second  night,  he  loses  his  cattle ; and  that,  finally,  he  forfeits 
the  reward  of  his  merits  in  a future  life,  if  the  guest  is  allowed  to  fast  during  the 
third  night. 
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Youth  Nachiketas,  undeterred, 

Rejoined,  “The  boon  I choose,  bestow; 
"Who  can  like  thee  the  answer  know  ? 

No  boon  with  this  may  be  compared.” 

Death  said,  “Ask  all  thine  heart’s  desire  ; 

Sons  long-lived,  cattle,  gold,  demand, 

Elect  a wide  domain  of  land, 

And  length  of  days  from  me  require ; 

“Or  seek  what  earth  cannot  supply — 

The  love  of  witching  heavenly  brides, 

And  all  celestial  joys  besides; 

Rut  into  death  forbear  to  pry.” 

The  youth  rejoined,  “ The  force  of  man 
Is  frail,  and  all  excess  of  joys 
His  feeble  organs  soon  destroys  : 

Our  longest  life  is  but  a span. 

“ Wealth  cannot  satisfy ; all  zest 

Of  pleasure  flies  before  thy  face ; 

Our  life  depends  upon  thy  grace : 

Once  more,  of  boons  I crave  the  best ; 

“For  who,  with  deathless  youth  though  crowned, 
And  godlike  force,  if  wise,  would  deign 
To  spend  an  endless  life  in  vain 
In  carnal  joy’s  disturbing  round  ? ” 

When  thus  the  stripling  had  withstood, 

Though  proffered  by  a god,  the  lure 
Of  sensual  bliss,  and  craved  the  pure 
Delight  of  transcendental  good  ; 

Then  Death,  who  knew  the  unborn  soul 
And  being’s  essence,  taught  the  youth 
The  science  of  the  highest  truth, 

Through  which  is  reached  the  final  goal : 
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“ Two  things  for  men’s  regard  contend — 

The  good,  the  pleasant ; he  who  woos 
The  good  is  blest ; while  they  who  choose 
The  pleasant  miss  the  highest  end. 

“ The  wise  between  the  two  discern, 

The  pleasant  spurn,  the  good  embrace, 

But  fools  the  pleasant  vainly  chase ; 

To  love  the  good  they  cannot  learn. 

“ The  first  take  knowledge  for  their  guide  ; 

The  last  by  ignorance  are  led  : 

Far,  far,  diverge  the  paths  they  tread, 

The  chasm  that  parts  their  goals  is  wide. 

“ The  fools  who  ignorance  obey, 

Conceive  they  much  have  learnt  and  know, 
But  roam,  unwitting  where  they  go, 

As  blind  men,  led  by  blind  men,  stray. 

“ Absorbed  in  sordid  cares  or  strife, 

The  men  whom  earthly  passions  fire 
To  no  sublimer  aims  aspire, 

Uor  dream  of  any  future  life. 

“ Of  all  the  objects  men  can  know, 

The  highest  is  the  soul,  too  high 
For  common  mortals  to  descry, 

Whose  eyes  are  dazed  by  outward  show. 

“ Some  men  have  never  learnt  this  lore, 

And  some,  whom  sages  seek  to  teach, 
Possess  no  faculty  to  reach 
That  sacred  doctrine’s  inner  core. 

“ 0 skilled  and  wonderful,  my  son, 

Is  he  the  soul  who  gains  and  knows  ! 

This  subtile  science  only  those 
Can  teach  who  think  the  soul  as  one. 
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“ The  sage  whose  spirit’s  gaze  intense 

This  God,  the  Soul  (from  fleshly  eyes 
Impenetrably  veiled)  descries, 

No  longer  dotes  on  things  of  sense. 

“Derived  from  no  anterior  source, 

The  soul,  unborn,  exempt  from  all 
The  accidents  which  life  befall, 

Holds  on  its  everlasting  course. 

“ The  smiter  thinks  that  he  can  slay, 

The  smitten  fears  that  he  is  slain  : 
The  thoughts  of  both  alike  are  vain ; 
The  soul  survives  the  murderous  fray. 

“ Steel  cannot  cut,  nor  cleave,  nor  tear, 

Nor  fire  consume,  nor  water  wet, 

Nor  winds  e’er  dry  it  up,  nor  yet 
Aught  else  its  deathless  essence  wear. 

“ A man  casts  from  him  on  the  shelf 

His  garments  old,  and  newer  takes ; 
So  bodies  worn  the  soul  forsakes, 

And  new  assumes,  unchanged  itself.499 

“ The  man  who  learns  the  soul  to  be 
Minute,  yet  infinitely  vast, 

He,  by  his  Maker’s  grace,  at  last 
Its  majesty  attains  to  see. 

“ It  travels  far  and  wide,  at  rest ; 

Moves  everywhere,  although  asleep  ; 
Say,  who  but  I the  secret  deep 
Of  this  mysterious  god  has  guessed  ? 


459  The  ideas  in  this  and  the  preceding  verse  are  taken  from  the  Bhagavadgita. 
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“ By  reasoning,  thought,  or  many  books, 

This  hidden  soul  is  sought  in  vain ; 

That  man  alone  the  soul  may  gain 
On  whom  the  soul  with  favour  looks. 

“Elected  thus,  the  sage  believes 

His  oneness  with  the  One  supremo, 

Awakes  for  ever  from  the  dream 
Which  uninstructed  men  deceives ; 

“ And  soon  from  imperfection  purged, 

And  freed  from  circling  life  and  death, 

He  calmly  yields  his  vital  breath, 

And  in  the  sovereign  Soul  is  merged.499 

439  In  the  last  two  verses  I have  stated  the  Vedantic  doctrine  more  explicitly  than 
it  is  expressed  in  the  Katha  Upanishad. 
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SECTION  XIX. 

MINOR  DIVINITIES. 

TRITA  APTYA,  AHIRBUDHNYA.  AND  AJA  EKAPAD. 

The  following  account  of  the  deity,  Trita,  is  given  in  the  Lexicon  of 
Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.v. - 

“ Trita  is  the  name  of  a Yedic  god,  who  appears  principally  in  con- 
nection with  the  Maruts,  Yata  or  Yayu,  and  Indra,  and  to  whom,  as 
to  these  other  deities,  combats  with  demons,  Tvashtra,  Yritra,  the 
Serpent,  and  others  are  ascribed.  He  is  called  Aptya,  and  his  abode 
is  conceived  of  as  remote  and  hidden  : hence  arises  the  custom  of 
wishing  that  evil  may  depart  to  him.  He  bestows  long  life.  Several 
passages  show  the  lower  and  certainly  later  view  of  Trita,  that  he 
fights  with  the  demons  under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  Indra, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  conception  of  a rishi  Trita  (Nirukta,  iv.  6).” 

Reference  has  been  already  made  to  Trita  ( a ) in  p.  117,  where  Pro- 
fessor Roth’s  opinion,  that  he  was  an  ancient  god  superseded  by  Indra, 
is  quoted,  (b)  in  p.  230,  where  two  texts  (R.V.  x.  8,  8,  and  x.  99,  6), 
relating  to  his  conflicts  with  the  three-headed  demon,  are  cited,  and 
(c)  in  p.  195,  where  a prayer  to  Ushas,  to  drive  away  sleeplessness  to 
Trita  Aptya  (R.Y.  viii.  47,  14  If.)  is  adduced. 

Some  of  the  other  detached  verses  relating  to  this  divinity  (to  whom 
no  separate  hymn  is  dedicated)  are  the  following : i.  52,  5 ; i.  105,  9 ; 
i.  163,  2 f. ; i.  187,  1 ; ii.  11,  19  f.,  etc. 

Ahirbudhnya  is,  according  to  the  Lexicon  of  Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and 
Roth,  s.v.,  budhnya,  “ the  Dragon  of  the  deep,  who  is  reckoned  among 
the  deities  of  the  middle  sphere.”  The  deep  in  which  he  resides  is  the 
atmospheric  ocean. 

Aja  Ekapad  is,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  s.v.,  “the  One- 
footed Impeller,  probably  a storm-god ; according  to  the  commentators 
he  represents  the  sun.”  See  Roth’s  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  p. 
165.  These  two  gods,  like  Trita,  are  merely  mentioned  in  detached 
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SECTION  XX. 

THE  GODDESSES  MENTIONED  IN  THE  YEDIC  HYMNS. 

Of  the  goddesses  mentioned  in  the  Rig-veda  some  have  been  noticed 
already  in  former  parts  of  this  volume,  viz.,  Prithivi  (pp.  21  ff.) ; 
Aditi,  the  mother  of  the  Adityas,  and  representative  of  the  universe 
(pp.  35  ff.);  Diti,  her  counterpart  (p.  42  f.);  Nishtigrl,  the  mother 
(pp.  13  and  79),  and  IndranI  (p.  82),  the  wife  of  Indra;600  Prisni, 
the  mother  of  the  Maruts  (p.  147) ; Ushas  (pp.  181  ff.);  and  Surya,  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun,  and  spouse  of  the  Asvins,  or  of  Soma  (pp.  335  ff). 
Various  other  goddesses  are  also  celebrated  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  such  as  Agnayl,  VarunanI,  RodasI,  Raka,  Sinlvall,  S'raddha 
(Faith),  Aramati,  and  the  Apsarases,  whose  names,  however,  occur  but 
rarely ; and  Sarasvati,  with  her  cognates,  who  receive  considerably 
greater  prominence. 

In  R.V.  i.  22,  11,  the  goddesses,  wives  of  the  heroes  (the  gods), 
with  uncut  wings,  are  besought  to  protect  and  bless  the  worshipper 
{abhi  no  devlr  avasd  mahah  sarmand  nripatnih  \ achhmnapatrah  sack- 
antdm).  Compare  Vaj.  S.  xi.  61,  and  S'atap.  Br.  vi.  5,  4,  8). 

0)  Sarasvati. 

Sarasvati  is  a goddess  of  some,  though  not  of  very  great,  importance 
in  the  Rig-veda.  As  observed  by  Yaska  (Nirukta,  ii.  23)  she  is 
celebrated  both  as  a river  and  as  a deity 501  ( tatra  Sarasvati  ity  etasya 
nadlvad  devatdvach  cha  nigamdh  bhavanti).  As  an  instance  of  the  former 

500  IndranI  says,  in  R.V.  x.  86,  9 : “ This  mischievous  creature  lusts  after  me, 
as  if  I had  no  husband  or  sons,  and  yet  I am  the  wife  of  Indra,  and  the  mother 
of  a hero,”  etc.  ( avlram  iva  mam  ayam  sararur  abhi  manyate  | utaham  asmi  v/rini 
Indrapatnl) . IndranI,  as  we  have  seen  above,  p.  82,  is  mentioned  in  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  4,  2, 
7,  from  which  it  appears  that  different  goddesses  had  been  competitors  for  the  hand 
of  Indra,  and  that  IndranI  has  been  chosen  because  she  surpassed  them  all  in  volup- 
tuous attractions.  In  the  same  work,  ii.  8,  8,  4,  Vach  is  said  to  be  the  wife  of  Indra. 

601  See  also  Sayana  on  R.V.  i.  3,  12 : Dvividha  hi  Sarasvati  viyrahavad-devaii i 
nadl-rupd  cha. 
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character,  he  refers  to  R.Y.  vi.  61,  2,  which  I shall  quote  further 
on.  She  was  no  doubt  primarily  a river  deity,  as  her  name,  “ the 
watery,”  502  clearly  denotes,  and  in  this  capacity  she  is  celebrated  in  a 
few  separate  passages.  Allusion  is  made  in  the  hymns,  as  well  as  in 
the  Brahmanas  ( Rishayo  vai  Sarasvatydm  salram  usata  | ityudi  | Ait. 
Br.  ii.  19;  Haug,  vol.  ii.  p.  112)  to  sacrifices  being  performed  on  the 
banks  of  this  river  and  of  the  adjoining  Drishadvatl ; 51,3  and  the  Saras- 
vatl  in  particular  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the  reputation 
for  sanctity,  which,  according  to  the  well-known  passage  in  the  In- 
stitutes of  Manu  (ii.  17  f.,  quoted  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  this  work,  p. 
416  f.),  was  ascribed  to  the  whole  region,  called  Brahmavartta,  lying 
between  these  two  small  streams,  and  situated  immediately  to  the 
westward  of  the  Jumna.  The  Saras vatl  thus  appears  to  have  been 
to  the  early  Indians  what  the  Ganges  (which  is  only  twice  named 
in  the  Rig-veda)  became  to  their  descendants.504  Already  in  R.Y.  i.  3, 
10  (where,  however,  she  is  perhaps  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  sacrifice) 
she  is  described  as  “ the  purifier  ” ( ptivakd  nah  Sarasvatl) ; and  in 
R.Y.  x.  17,  10  = Vaj.  San.  4,  2 ; A.V.  vi.  51,  2 (after  Sarasvatl  has 
been  mentioned,  verses  7-9),  the  waters  are  thus  celebrated  : Apo 
asmdn  mdtarah  sundhayantu  ghritena  no  ghritupvah  punantu  | viivarh 
hi  ripram  pravahanti  devir  ud  id  uhhyah  suchir  d putah  emi  | “May 
the  Waters,  the  mothers,  cleanse  us,  may  they  (the  waters)  who  purify 
with  butter,  purify  us  with  butter;  for  these  goddesses  bear  away 
defilement ; I come  up  out  of  them  pure  and  cleansed.”  When  once 
the  river  had  acquired  a divine  character,  it  was  quite  natural  that  she 
should  be  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  the  ceremonies  which  were 

502  Sarasvatd  sarah  ity  udaka-mma  sartes  tad-vati  (Nirukta,  ix.  26).  The  Brah- 
mavaivartta-purana,  ii.  5,  as  referred  to  in  Professor  Aufrecht’s  Cat.  p.  23,  col.  2,  has 
a legend  that  the  Sarasvatl  was  changed  into  a river  by  an  imprecation  of  the  Ganga. 
In  the  A.V.  vi.  100,  l,  three  SarasvatTs  are  spoken  of,  but  no  explanation  is  given  of 
their  difference. 

603  K.V.  iii.  23,  4 : “ I place  thee,  Agni,  on  the  abode  of  Ija  (compare  iii.  29,  4), 
on  the  most  excellent  spot  of  the  earth,  on  the  most  auspicious  of  days.  Shine,  so  as 
to  enrich  us,  in  a place  of  human  resort,  on  the  banks  of  the  Drishadvatl,  the  Apaya, 
the  Sarasvatl  ” (ni  tva  dadlie  vare  a prithivyah  ilayas  pade  sudinatve  ahnam  \ Prish- 
advatyam  manushe  Apayuyam  Sarasvatyam  revad  Ague  didlhi). 

604  It  is  clear  from  the  passages  quoted  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  this  Work,  p.  415  ff. 
that  the  Sarasvatl  continued  in  later  times  also  to  be  regarded  as  a sacred  river,  but 
this  character  was  shared  by  other  Indian  streams,  if  not  by  them  all. 
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celebrated  on  the  margin  of  her  holy  waters,  and  that  her  direction 
and  blessing  should  be  invoked  as  essential  to  their  proper  perform- 
ance and  success.  The  connection  into  which  she  was  thus  brought 
with  sacred  rites  may  have  led  to  the  further  step  of  imagining  her  to 
have  an  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  hymns  which  formed  so 
important  a part  of  the  proceedings,  and  of  identifying  her  with  Vach, 
the  goddess  of  speech.  At  least,  I have  no  other  explanation  to  offer 
of  this  double  character  and  identification. 

Sarasvatl  is  frequently  invited  to  the  sacrifices  along  with  several 
other  goddesses,  Ila,  Bharat!,  Hahi,  Hotra,  Yarutri,  Dhishana  (i.  13,  9; 
i.  142,  9 ; i.  188,  8 ; iii.  4,  8 ; v.  5,  8 ; ix.  5,  8 ; x.  110,  8),  who, 
however,  were  never,  like  her,  river  nymphs,  but  personifications  of 
some  department  of  religious  worship,  or  sacred  science.  She  is  also 
frequently  invoked  along  with  other  deities  (ii.  30,  8;  iii.  54,  13; 
v.  42,  12;  vii.  35,  11;  viii.  38,  10;  ix.  81,  4;  x.  65,  1,  13; 
x.  141,  5). 

In  many  of  the  passages505  where  Sarasvatl  is  celebrated,  her  original 
character  is,  as  I have  intimated,  distinctly  preserved.  Thus  in  two 
places  she  is  mentioned  along  with  rivers,  or  fertilizing  waters : vi. 
52,  6 ( Sarasvatl  sindhubhih  pinvamdnd) ; x.  30,  12  ( dpo  revatih  hsha- 
yatha  hi  vasvah  hraturn  cha  bhadram  bibhrithdmritam  clia  | ruyas  cha 
stha  svapatyasya  patriih  Sarasvatl  tad  grinate  vayo  dhdt  | “Ye,  opulent 
waters,  command  riches ; ye  possess  excellent  power  and  immortality ; 
ye  are  the  mistresses  of  wealth  and  progeny ; may  Sarasvatl  bestow 
this  vitality  on  her  worshipper”);  and  in  x.  64,  9;  x.  75,  5 f.,  she  is 
specified  along  with  the  other  well-known  streams  which  are  there 
named,  the  Sarayu,  the  Sindhu,  the  Ganga,  the  Yamuna,  the  S'utudri, 
etc.  In  vii.  96,  2,  and  viii.  21,  18,  reference  is  made  to  the  kings  and 
people  living  along  her  banks  ( Chitrah,  id  rdja  rajakdh  id  any  alee  yaka 

605  Sayana  understands  i.  3, 12  ( \maho  arnah  sarasvatl  pro  chetayati  Icetuna  | dhiyo 
vis'vah  virajati),  of  the  river,  and  explains  it  thus  : “ The  Sarasvati,  by  her  act  (of 
flowing),  displays  a copious  flood.”  Roth,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta  (xi.  26), 
p.  152,  translates,  “A  mighty  stream  is  Sarasvati  ; with  her  light  she  lightens,  illu- 
minates all  pious  minds.”  He,  however,  regards  the  commencing  words  as  figura- 
tive, and  not  as  referring  to  the  river.  Bcnfey  renders : “ Sarasvati,  by  her  light, 
causes  the  great  sea  to  be  known ; she  shines  through  all  thoughts.”  He  under- 
stands the  “great  sea”  as  the  universe,  or  as  life,  which  he  says  is  often  designated 
in  common  Sanskrit  also  by  the  word  sagara.  The  conceptions  of  Sarasvati  as  a 
river,  and  as  the  directress  of  ceremonies,  may  be  blended  in  the  passage. 
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Sarasvatlm  arm).  In  vi.  61,  10,  and  vii.  36,  6,  she  is  spoken  of  as 
having  seven  sisters,  as  one  of  seven  rivers,  and  as  the  mother  of 
streams  ( saptasvasa  \ sarasvati  saptathl  sindhumata ).  In  another  place 
she  is  said  to  pour  on  her  fertilizing  waters,  to  surpass  all  other 
rivers,  and  to  flow  pure  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  vii.  95,  1 ( pra 
kshodasd  dhdyasd  sasre  esha  Sarasvati  dharunam  dyasl  puh  \ prabdba- 
dhund  rathyeva  ydti  visvdh  apo  mahind  sindhur  anyuh  | 2.  EJcd  achetat 
Sarasvati  nadlndm  iuckir  yutl  giribhyah  d samudrdt  ] ruyai  clietantl 
bhuvanasya  bhurer  ghritam  payo  duduhe  nahushdya)  ; to  be  the  swiftest 
of  floods  ( apasdm  apastamd),  vi.  61,  13;  and  in  vi.  61,  2 and  8,  to 
tear  atvay,  like  a digger  of  the  roots  of  plants,  the  bases  of  the 
mountains  on  her  banks  with  her  impetuous  and  resounding  current 
( iyafh  sushmebhir  bisa-lchu  ivurujat  sdnu  girlndrh  tavishebhir  urmibhik  \ 
8.  Yasydh  ananto  ahrutas  tveshak  charishnur  arnavah  | amas  charati 
rcruvat).  In  ii.  41,  16,  she  is  called  the  best  of  mothers,  of  rivers, 
and  of  goddesses  ( ambitame , nadltame,  devltame). 

In  vii.  96,  4-6,  a river  god,  called  Sarasvat,  is  assigned  as  a consort 
to  Sarasvati,  who  rolls  along  his  fertilizing  waters,  and  is  invoked  by 
the  worshippers  who  are  seeking  for  wives  and  offspring,  as  well  as  for 
plenty  and  protection  ( janlyanto  nu  agravah  putrlyantah  suddnavah  \ 
Sarasvantarh  havamahe  | 5.  Ye  te  Sarasvah  urmayah  madhumanto  ghri- 
taschutah  \ tebhir  no  avitd  bhava  | 6.  Plpivaihsaih  Sarasvatah  stanaih 
yo  visvadarsatah  \ bhakskimahi  prajdm  isham). 

In  v.  43,  11,  Sarasvati  is  called  upon  to  descend  from  the  sky,  from 
the  great  mountain,606  to  the  sacrifice  (a  no  divo  brihatah  parvatad  a 
sarasvati  yajatd  gantu  yajnam) ; and  in  vi.  49,  7,  where  she  is  called 
the  daughter  of  the  lightning  ( pavlravl  kanyd)m  and  the  wife  of  a 
hero  ( vlra-patnl ),603  she  is  supplicated  to  combine  with  the  spouses  of 
the  gods  to  afford  secure  protection  to  the  worshipper  ( gndbhir  achhi- 
dram  iaranam  sajoslidh  durddharsham  grinate  karma  yaihsat ).  In  these 
two  passages  the  poet  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  assigning  a celes- 
tial origin  to  the  river  as  the  offspring  of  thunder  and  rain. 

506  Sayana  says  that  Madhyamikl  Vach,  or  the  goddess  Vach,  who  resides  in  the 
region  intermediate  between  heaven  and  earth,  is  here  intended. 

807  See  Eoth,  s.v.,  and  compare  s.  65,  13.  Professor  Muller,  in  Kuhn  and 
Schleicher’s  Beitrage,  etc.,  iii.  448,  assigns  to  pavlravl  the  sense  of  “thundering.” 

606  Sayana  says  her  husband  is  Prajapati.  Would  it  not  rather  be  Sarasvat? 
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In  vi.  61,  11  f.,  she  is  said  to  fill  the  terrestrial  regions  and  the  air 
(dpaprushl  pdrthivdni  uru  rajo  antarilcsham),  and  to  occupy  three  abodes 
(trisadashthd),  and  to  have  seven  parts  or  be  sevenfold  ( sapta-dhdtu ). 

When  regarded  as  a river  nymph,  SarasvatT  is  further  described  as 
an  iron  barrier  or  fortress,  and  a support,  vii.  95,  1 (quoted  above),  as 
bestowing  wealth,  fatness,  and  fertility,  vii.  95,  2,  and  is  besought  to 
listen  to  the  prayer  of  her  worshippers  at  their  sacrifices,  ibid.  4 ( uta 
sya  nah  Sarasvati  jushand  upasravat  subhaga  yajne  asmin),  to  receive 
their  praises,  to  shelter  and  protect  them  like  a tree,  ibid.  5 ( prati 
stomafh  Sarasvati  jushasva  \ tava  barman  priyatame  dadhanuh  upa  stlie- 
ydma  saranafh  na  vrihham),  and  to  grant  reputation  to  the  unrenowned, 
ii.  41,  16  ( aprasastdh  iva  smasi  prabastim  amba  nas  Jcridhi).  In  vi.  61, 
14,  the  rishi  prays  that  he  may  not  be  removed  from  her  to  regions 
which  are  strange  (wa  tvat  lcshetrdni  arandni  ganma). 

In  vi.  61,  1,  she  is  represented  as  having  given  to  Vadhryasva  a son, 
Divodasa,  a canceller  of  his  debts  (iyam  adadud  rabhasam  rinacliyutam 
Divodasam  Vadhryabvaya  ddbushe). 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  in  any  of  the  passages  in  which  Saras- 
vatT is  invoked,  even  in  those  where  she  appears  as  the  patroness  of 
holy  rites,  her  character  as  a river  goddess  is  entirely  left  out  of  sight. 
In  R.Y.  x.  17,  8,  she  is  described  as  coming  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  in 
the  same  chariot  with  the  oblations  and  the  forefathers  ( Sarasvati  yd 
saratham  yaydtha  svadhubhir  devi  pitribhir  madantl),  and  as  an  object 
of  adoration ; but,  as  in  a following  verse  (the  1 Oth),  already  quoted, 
the  Waters  also  are  invoked,  it  would  seem  that  the  goddess  was  there 
regarded  as  connected  with  the  river.  She  is  elsewhere  represented  as 
unctuous  with  butter,  and  as  stimulating,  directing,  and  prospering  the 
devotions  of  the  worshippers,  i.  3,  10,  11 ; ii.  3,  8 ; vi.  61,  4 ( choda - 
yanti  sunritdnam  chetantl  sumatindm  yajnam  dadhe  Sarasvati  | Sarasvati 

sddhayantl  dhiyafh  nah  ( pra  no  devl  Sarasvati dhlndm  avitrl 

avatu).  She  affords  secure  protection,  conquers  enemies  (ii.  30,  8 ; 
vi.  49,  7),  and  destroys  the  revilers  of  the  gods  (vi.  61,  3).  She 
is  dreadful,  moves  along  a golden  path,509  and  is  a destroyer  of  Vritra, 

509  Hiranyavarttini.  Sayana  explains  varttini  as  chariot,  and  the  compound  as 
meaning  “having  a golden  chariot.”  The  same  word  occurs  again,  applied  to  a 
river,  in  viii.  26,  18,  where  Sayana  makes  it  mean  “having  a golden  path,”  i.e. 
golden  banks.  The  words  rudra-varttani,  “whose  path  is  dreadful,”  and  ghrita - 
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vi.  61,  7 ( ghora  hiranyavartanih  \ vritraghnl).  The  worshipper  seeks  to 
suck  prosperity  and  riches  of  all  description  from  her  prolific  breasts,610 
i.  89,  3 ; i.  164,  49  ( yas  te  stanah  saiayo  yo  mayobhur  yena  viha  pushy asi 
varyani  \ yo  ratnadhdh  vasuvid  yah  sudatrah  Sarasvati  tam  iha  dlidtave 
hah) ; viii.  21,  17  ; x.  17,  8,  9 ; ix.  67,  32 ; she  is  the  receptacle  of  all 
the  powers  of  life,  and  bestows  offspring,  ii.  41,  17  (tve  visvu  Sarasvati 
irita  dyumshi  devydm  | . . . . prajdm  devi  dididdhi  nah ).  In  x.  184,  2, 
she  is  associated  with  the  deities  who  assist  procreation  ( garlhaih  dhehi 
Sarasvati).  In  ii.  1,  11,  Agni  is  identified  with  her,  and  several  other 
goddesses. 

In  R.V.  x.  131,  5 (=Vaj.  S.  x.  34)  where  the  Asvins  are  said  to 
have  defended  Indra,  Sarasvati  also  is  declared  to  have  waited  upon 
him.  And  in  Vaj.  S.  xix.  12,  it  is  said,  “ The  gods  celebrated  a heal- 
ing sacrifice;  the  Asvins  physicians,  and  Sarasvati  too  a physician, 
through  speech,  communicated  vigour  to  Indra  ” (see  above,  p.  94, 
note).  The  Alvins  and  Sarasvati  are  also  connected  with  each  other 
in  Vaj.  S.  xix.  12,  15,  18,  34,  80-83,  88-90,  93-95;  xx.  56-69, 
73-76,  90.  In  xix.  94,  it  is  said  that  “ Sarasvati,  wife  of  the  Asvins, 
holds  a well-formed  embryo  in  her  womb.  Varuna,  king  in  the  waters, 
produced  Indra  for  glory,  by  the  aqueous  fluid,  as  if  by  a sama  verse,” 
xix.  94  ( Sarasvati  yonydfh  garhham  antar  Asvibhyam  patni  sulcritam 
hihharti  | apatn  rasena  Varuno  na  sdmnd  Indram  sriyai  janayann 
apsu  rdja). 

It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  R.V.  Sarasvati  is  identified  with 
Vach.  For  some  passages  of  that  collection,  in  which  the  latter 
goddess  is  celebrated,  I refer  to  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp.  253  ff., 
and  to  a later  section  of  this  volume . 

In  the  later  mythology,  as  is  well  known,  Sarasvati  was  identified 
with  Vach,  and  became  under  different  names  the  spouse  of  Brahma, 
and  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and  is  invoked  as  a Muse. 
In  the  Mahabharata  she  is  called  the  mother  of  the  Vedas  (S'antiparva, 
verse  12920),  and  the  same  is  said  of  Vach  in  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8, 

varttani,  “ whose  path  is  unctuous,”  are  also  applied  to  different  deities  in  the  Rig- 
veda.  Krishna-varttani,  “he  whose  path  is  marked  by  blackness,”  is  an  epithet  of 
Agni,  in  viii.  23,  19,  and  the  sense  of  that  term  is  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  synonym 
krishnadJwan.  The  substantive  varttani  occurs  in  vii.  18, 16;  vrijina-varttani,  i.  31,  6. 

510  Compare  Ait.  Br.  iv.  1,  at  the  end,  where  her  two  breasts  are  said  to  he  truth 
and  falsehood. 
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8,  5, 511  where  (and  in  the  preceding  par.  4,)  she  is  also  said  to  be  the 
wife  of  Indra,  to  contain  within  herself  all  worlds,  and  to  have  been 
sought  after  by  the  rishis  who  composed  the  Vedic  hymns  (rishayo 
mantra-kritah),  as  well  as  by  the  gods,  through  austerity. 

In  the  S'antiparva,  verse  6811,  it  is  related  that  when  the  Brah- 
marshis  were  performing  austerities,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  uni- 
verse, “a  voice  derived  from  Brahma  entered  into  the  ears  of  them  all ; 
the  celestial  Sarasvatl  was  then  produced  from  the  heavens.” 612 

(2)  Apas,  the  Waters,  and  the  Rivers. 

A verse  (x.  17, 10)  has  been  already  cited,  in  p.  338,  in  which  the  puri- 
fying virtue  of  the  Waters  is  extolled;  and  there  is  another  passage, 
i.  23,  22  (=x.  9,  8),  in  which  the  power  of  cleansing  the  worshipper 
from  the  sins  of  violence,  cursing,  and  falsehood  is  ascribed  to  them 
(idarn  dpali  pra  vahata  yat  kincka  duritam  mayi  | yad  vd  aham  abliidu- 
drohayad  vd  kepe  utdnritam ).  They  are  said,  in  two  passages,  already 
cited  in  p.  205,  to  have  given  birth  to  Agni  ; a few  separate 
hymns,  vii.  47  ; vii.  49 ; x.  9,  are  devoted  to  their  honour ; and  in 
numenus  detached  verses  they  are  invoked  along  with  other  deities. 
I cite  a hymn  in  which  the  Sindhu  (Indus)  and  other  rivers  are 
celebrated : — 

R.Y.  x.  75,  1 : Pra  su  vah  dpo  mahimdnam  uttamam  kdrur  vochuti 
sadane  uvasvatah  \ pra  sapta  sapta  tredhd  hi  chakramuh  pra  sritvarinum 
ati  Sinlhur  ojasd  \ 2.  Pra  te  ’radad  Varuno  ydtave  pathah  Sindho  yad 
vdjdn  aVii  adravas  tvam  \ bhumydh  adhi  pravatd  ydti  sunund  yad  eshdm 
agram  jigatdm  irajyasi  | 3.  Divi  svano  yatate  bhumya  upari  anantaih 
sushmam  ud  iyarti  bhdnunu  | abhrud  iva  prastanayanti  vrishtayah 
Sindhuryad  eti  vrishabho  na  roruvat  | 4.  Abhi  tvd  Sindho  sisum  in  na 

511  In  ;he  S'atap.  Br.  vii.  5,  2,  52,  it  is  said,  “Mind  is  the  ocean.  From  mind, 
the  ocean  the  gods,  with  Vach  for  a shovel,  dug  out  the  triple  science  (i.e.  the  three 
Vedas).  Wherefore  this  verse  (sloka)  has  been  uttered’’  (see  the  3rd  vol.  of  this 
Work,  p.  9,  etc.  In  the  Bhishma-p.  of  the  M.  Bk.  verso  3019,  Achyuta  (Krishna) 
is  said  to  have  created  Sarasvatl  and  the  Vedas  from  his  mind.  In  the  Vana-p.  verse 
13432,  tie  Gayatri  is  called  the  mother  of  the  Vedas. 

612  Compare  the  verse  quoted  by  S'ankara  on  the  Brahma  sutras  (see  the  3rd  vol. 
of  this  York,  pp.  16  and  104),  from  a Smriti : “In  the  beginning  a celestial  voice, 
formed  )f  the  Vedas,  eternal,  without  beginning  or  end,  was  uttered  by  SvayambhO, 
from  wlich  all  activities  have  proceeded.” 
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mdtarah  vdsrdh  arshanti  payaseva  dhenavah  | rdjeva  yudhva  nciyasi  tvam 
it  sichau  yad  dsdm  agram  pravatdm  inakshasi  | 5 (=3STir.  ix.  26). 
Imam  me  Gauge  Yamune  Sarasvati  S'utudri  stomam  sachata  Parushni  a | 
Asiknyd  Marudvridhe  Vitastayu  Arfikxye  srinuhi  d Sushomaya  { 6. 
Trishtdmayd  prathamaih  ydtave  sajuh  Susartvd  Rasaya  S'vetyd  tyd  | tvam 
Sindho  Kubhayd  Gomatlm  Krumum  Mehatnva  saratham  ydbhir  lyase  | 
7.  Rijltl  era  rusati  mahitva  pari  jraydihsi  bharate  rajdmsi  | alabdlid 
Sindhur  apasdm  apastama  asva  na  chitra  vapushi  iva  darsatu  | 8. 
SvaSvd  Sindhuh  surathd  suvdsdh  hiranyayl  sukritd  vajinivatl  \ urr.dvati 
yuvatih  silamdvati  ulddhi  vaste  subhaga  madhuvridliam  | 9 ( = Nir.  vii. 
7).  S'ukham  ratham  yuyuje  Sindhur  asvinam  tena  vdjam  sanishad  asminn 
djau  | mahdn  hi  asya  mahimd  panasyate  adabdhasya  svayasaso  viragsinah  | 
“1.  Waters,  let  the  poet  declare  your  transcendant  greatness  in  the 
abode  of  the  worshipper.  Each  set  of  seven  [streams]  has  followed  a 
threefold  course.  The  Sindhu  surpasses  the  other  rivers  in  impetuosity. 
2.  Varuna  hollowed  out  the  channels  of  thy  course,  o Sindhu,  when 
thou  didst  rush  to  thy  contests.  Thou  flowest  from  [the  heights  of] 
the  earth  over  a downward  slope,  when  thou  leadest  the  van  of  these 
streams.  3.  A sound  struggles  onward  in  the  sky  above  the  earth. 
[The  current]  exerts  an  infinite  force  with  a flash.  Showers  tlunder 
as  if  [falling]  from  a cloud  ; when  the  Sindhu  rolls  on,  it  roan  like  a 
hull.  4.  To  thee,  o Sindhu,  the  [other  streams]  rush,  as  lowing 
mother-cows  with  their  milk  to  their  calves.  Like  a warrbr  king 
[in  the  centre  of  his  army]  thou  leadest  the  two  wings  of  fhy  host 
when  thou  strugglest  forward  to  the  van  of  these  torrents.  5.  Receive 
favourably  this  my  hymn,  o Ganga,  Yamuna,  Sarasvati,  S'utudr.,  Paru- 
shni ; hear,  o Marudvridha,  with  the  Asikni,  and  Vitasta,  anl  thou, 
Arjlklya  with  the  Sushoma.  6.  Unite  first  in  thy  course  with  the 
Trishtama,  the  Sasartu,  the  Easa,  and  the  S'vetl ; thou  [meetest]  the 
Gomati,  and  the  Krumu  with  the  Kubha,  and  the  Mehatnu,  aid  with 
them  are  borne  onward  as  on  the  same  car.  7.  Flashing,  spirkling, 
gleaming,  in  her  majesty,  the  unconquerable,  the  most  abunlant  of 
streams,  beautiful  as  a handsome  spotted  mare,  the  Sindbu  rdls  her 
waters  over  the  levels.  8.  Mistress  of  a chariot,  with  noble  horses, 
richly  dressed,  golden,  adorned,  yielding  nutriment,  aboundng  in 
wool,  youthful,  rich  in  plants,513  gracious,  she  traverses  [a  laud] 
813  On  the  word  silamdvati  and  the  following  words  of  the  line  in  which  it  occurs, 
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yielding  sweetness  [?].  9.  The  Sindhu  has  yoked  her  pleasant  chariot 
drawn  by  horses.  By  it  may  she  grant  us  vigour  in  this  struggle  : 
for  greatly  celebrated  is  the  glory  of  that  unconquered,  illustrious, 
and  much-lauded  [chariot]. 

In  one  place,  vi.  50,  7,  the  Waters  are  said  to  he  remedial  and  the 
mothers  of  all  things  fixed  and  moving  ( yuyafh  hi  stha  Ihishajo  mdtri- 
tamdh  visvasya  sthutur  jayato  janitrlh). 

(3)  The  Apsarases. 

These  goddesses  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  section  on 
Yama,  p.  309,  and  will  he  further  adverted  to  below. 

In  the  passage  of  the  R.V.  vii.  33,  10  If.,  quoted  in  the  1st  vol.  of 
this  work,  p.  320,  the  Bishi  Yasishtha  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  an 
Apsaras,  Urvasl.  In  the  dictionary  of  Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth 
the  Apsarases  are  described  as  female  beings  of  a ghost-like  description, 
whose  abode  is  in  the  atmosphere.  They  are  the  wives  of  the  Gand- 
harvas,  have  the  power  of  changing  their  forms,  love  playing  at  dice, 
and  impart  good  luck.  According  to  the  A.Y.  the  Apsarases  are  feared 
like  other  ghostly  beings,  and  enchantments  are  employed  against 
them  ; especially  because  they  cause  madness. 

Professor  Goldstiicker,  s.v.  says:  “Originally  these  divinities  seem 
to  have  been  personifications  of  the  vapours  which  are  attracted  by  the 
sun,  and  form  into  mist  or  clouds.”  (See  full  details  in  his  article.) 

(4)  Agnayi,  Yarundm,  etc. 

Excepting  PrithivI,  Aditi,  and  Ushas,  most  of  the  other  goddesses 
mentioned  in  the  Rig-veda  are,  as  I have  already  intimated,  p.  337,  of 
very  little  importance.  Agnayi',  Yarunanl,  AsvinI,  and  RodasI,511  the 
wives  of  Agni,  Varuna,  the  Asvins,  and  Rudra  respectively  (Nirukta, 

ix.  33  f. ; xi.  50 ; xii.  46),  are  only  alluded  to  in  a few  passages,  R.Y. 
i.  22,  12;  ii.  32,  8;  v.  46,  8 ; vi.  50,  5 ; vi.  66,  6 ; vii.  34,  22.  Ho 
distinct  functions  are  assigned  to  them,  and  they  do  not  occupy  posi- 

I subjoin  Sayana’s  note,  for  a copy  of  which  I am  indebted  to  Professor  Max  Muller: 

x.  75,  8 : silamavati  sirani  yayoshadhyd  rajjubhutaya  bhadhyante  ( badhyante  ?)  sa 
silameti  nigadyate  krishivalaih  \ tadrigoshadhyupeta  utapi  cha  subhaga  sindhur 
madhuvridham  madhuvardhakam  nirgundyddi  adhivaste  achhadayati  tasyas  tire 
nirgundyadlni  bahuni  santi. 

511  According  to  Sayana  (on  i.  167,  5)  RodasI  is  marut-patrii  vidyud  vd,  “ The 
wife  of  the  Maruts,  or  Lightning.” 
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tions  at  all  corresponding  to  the  rank  of  their  husbands,  with  whom 
in  fact  they  are  never  associated.  The  insignificance  of  these  goddesses 
forms  a striking  contrast  to  the  prominent  place  assumed  by  the  spouses 
of  S'iva  and  Vishnu,  especially  the  former,  in  the  later  mythology. 
Mrriti  is  the  goddess  of  destruction. 

(5)  Aranydni. 

Aranyani  (Mr.  ix.  29,  30)  is  the  goddess  of  forest  solitude.  She  is 
celebrated  in  E.V.  x.  146,  which  I shall  translate  in  a succeeding 
section. 

(6)  Rdka,  Sinivall , and  Gungd. 

Raka,  Sinivall,  and  Gungu  (whom  Sayana,  on  ii.  32,  8,  identifies 
with  Kuhu),  are  three  other  goddesses  mentioned  in  the  R.V.  (the  first 
in  ii.  32,  4,  5,  8 ; v.  42,  12  ; the  second  in  ii.  32,  6 ff.  ; x.  184,  2 ; 
and  the  third  in  ii.  32,  8).  Sayana  (on  ii.  32,  4)  says  that  Raka  is 
the  full  moon.515  She  is,  however,  closely  connected  with  parturition, 
as  she  is  asked  to  “ sew  the  work  ” (apparently  the  formation  of  the 
embryo)  “with  an  unfailing  needle,  and  to  bestow  a son  with  abundant 
wealth,”  ii.  32,  4 ( sivyatv  apah  suehyd  achhidyamdnayd  daddtu  vlram. 
sataduyam  ukthyam).  Sinivall  and  Kuhu  are  (as  we  are  told  by  Yaska, 
Kir.  xi.  31)  wives  of  the  gods  according  to  the  mythologists  ( nairuktah ), 
and  the  two  nights  of  the  new  moon  ( amdvdsye ) according  to  the  ritu- 
alists ( ydjnikah ),  Sinivall  being  the  earlier,  and  Kuhu  the  later.  Sinivall 
is,  however,  also  connected  with  parturition,  being  called  prithushthuka, 
“the  broad-loined  (or  “bushy-haired”),  bahusuvari,  “the  prolific;” 
suldhu,  “the  handsome-armed;”  svanguri,  “the  handsome-fingered, 
being  supplicated  for  progeny,  ii.  32,  6,  7 ( prajum  devi  dididdhi  nah), 
and  asked  to  bestow  pregnancy,  x.  184,  2 ( garbham  dhehi  Sinlvali ); 
A.V.  v.  25,  3 ; vi.  11,  3.  Yaska  quotes  from  the  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  3,  11,  a 
verse  regarding  Kuhu,  whose  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Rig-veda. 
See  also  the  account  of  Anumati  in  Rohtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon,  s.v. 

(7)  S'raddha. 

Personifications  of  abstract  ideas  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Rig-veda, 
one  hymn  of  which  (x.  151)  is  addressed  to  S'raddha,  or  religious  faith. 
By  her,  it  is  said,  verse  1 (=Mr.  ix.  31),  “the  (sacrificial)  fire  is 

815  On  these  goddesses  see  Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  v.  228  ff.  and  237. 
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kindled,  and  by  her  the  oblation  is  offered  up  ” ( Sraddhaya  ’ gnih  sami- 
dhyate  Sraddhaya  huyate  havih).  She  is  asked  to  prosper  the  liberal 
worshippers  of  the  gods  (verses  2,  3),  and  to  impart  faith ; and  is  said 
to  be  an  object  of  adoration  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  sunset 
(verse  5).  In  the  Vaj.  Sanhita,  xix.  30,  it  is  said  that  faith  ( Sraddhd ) 
is  obtained  by  gifts,  and  truth  by  faith  (dalcshind  Sraddham  apnoti 
sraddhaya  satyam  dpyate).  In  xix.  77  of  the  same  work  it  is  declared 
that  “Prajapati,  beholding,  made  a distinction  between  the  forms  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  connecting  disbelief  with  the  latter,  and  faith  or 
belief  with  the  former  ” ( drishtva  rupe  vyakarot  satydnrite  Prajupatih  | 
asraddham  anrite  ’ dadhut  Sraddham  satye  Prajupatih ).  This  declara- 
tion, that  truth  is  the  only  proper  object  of  faith,  has  a far  deeper 
signification  than  this  ancient  writer  could  possibly  have  assigned  to 
it,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  ultimate  truth,  and  not  the  so-called  orthodoxy 
of  any  proposition,  which  can  alone  entitle  it  to  reception. 

S'raddha  is  also  celebrated  in  the  Taitt.  Br.,  ii.  8,  8,  6 f.,  where  the 
above  hymn  of  the  Rig-veda  is  repeated  ; and  she  is  there  further  said 
to  dwell  among  the  gods,  to  be  the  universe  ( Sraddhd  devan  adhivaste 
Sraddhd  viSvam  idaih  jagat),  and  the  mother  of  Kama.  (See  the  next 
Section).  In  the  same  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  3,  1,  we  are  told  that  through 
S'raddha  a god  obtains  his  divine  character,  that  the  divine  S'raddha  is 
the  support  of  the  world,  that  she  has  Kama  (or  the  fulfilment  of 
desire)  for  her  calf,  and  yields  immortality  as  her  milk ; that  she  is 
the  firstborn  of  the  religious  ceremonial,  and  the  sustainer  of  the 
whole  world;  and  she,  who  is  the  supreme  mistress  of  the  world, 
is  besought  to  bestow  immortality  on  her  worshippers  ( Sraddhaya  deva 
devafvam  aSnute  | S'raddha  pratishtha  lolcasya  devl  | . . . . Kdmavatsa 
amritam  duhdnd  \ S'raddha  devl  prathamajd  ritasya  | viSvasya  lhartri 
jagatah  pratishtha  | turn  S'raddhuih  havishd  yajumahe  \ sd  no  lokam 
amritam  dadhutu  iSdna  devl  Ihuvanasyddhipatnl).  In  the  S'atap.  Br., 
xii.  7,  3,  11,  she  is  called  the  daughter  of  Surya;616  an  appellation 
which  is  repeated  in  the  M.  Bh.  S'antiparva,  verse  9449, 517  where  she 

616  See  what  is  said  of  the  daughter  of  Surya  above,  in  connection  with  the  Alvins. 

617  In  this  passage  a great  deal  is  said  in  praise  of  S'raddha.  The  gods,  it  appears, 
had  decided  that  the  offerings  of  a niggardly  student  of  the  Veda  and  a liberal  usurer 
were  of  equal  value.  But  Prajapati  determined  that  they  were  wrong  (see  the  same 
sentiment,  in  nearly  the  same  words,  in  Manu,  iv.  224  ff.),  and  that  the  liberal  man's 
oblation,  being  purified  by  his  faith,  was  to  be  accepted,  whilst  the  other  man’s,  being 
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is  styled  the  daughter  of  Vivasvat  (S'raddha  Yaivasvatl),  as  well  as  of 
Surya  and  Savitri  (Suryasya  duhita  and  Savitri).  (See  above,  p.  264  f., 
the  story  of  Soma  loving  S'raddha.  See  also  the  definition  given  of 
Aramati  in  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon,  s.v.) 

(8)  Lalcshml  and  S'ri. 

Lakshmi  is  not  found  in  the  Rig-veda,  in  the  sense  which  the  word 
bears  in  the  later  mythology,  of  a goddess  personifying  good  fortune, 
though  the  word  itself  occurs  in  x.  71,  2, 518  in  a kindred  signification. 
In  the  A.Y.,  however,  we  have  the  following  hymn,  which  speaks  of 
a plurality  of  Lakshmis,  some  good  and  some  bad:  vii.  115,  1 : Pra 
patetah  pdpi  Lakshmi  nasyetah  prdmutah  pata  | ayasmayena  ankena 
dvishate  tvd  sajdmasi  | 2.  Yd  md  Lakshmi  h pataydlur  ajushta  ahhicha- 
skatida  vandaneva  vrishsham  \ anyatrasmat  Savitas  turn  ito  dhdh  hiranya- 
hasto  vasu  no  rardnah  | 3.  Ekaiatam  Lakshnyo  martyasya  sakarh  tanvd 
janusho  ’ dhi  jdtdh  | tasdm  pdpishthdh  nir  itah  pra  hinmah  sivdh  asma- 
hhyam  jdtavedo  ni  yachha  | 4.  Etdh  evd  vydkaram  khile  gdh  nishthitdh 
iva  | ramantdm  puny ah  Lakshmir  yah  pdpls  tdh  anlnasam  | “ Fly  away 
hence,  o unlucky  (or  miserable)  Lakshmi,  perish  hence,  fly  away  from 
thence  : with  an  iron  hook  we  fasten  thee  to  our  enemy.  2.  Savitri, 
do  thou  who  art  golden-handed,  bestowing  on  us  wealth,  send  away 
from  us  to  some  other  quarter  the  flying  and  hateful  Lakshmi,  who 
mounts  upon  me  as  a creeper 519  upon  a tree.  3.  A hundred  Lakshmis 
are  born  together  with  the  body  of  a mortal  at  his  birth.  Of  these  we 

vitiated  by  his  unbelief,  was  to  be  rejected.  Unbelief,  it  is  added,  is  the  greatest  of 
sins,  but  faith  takes  away  sin  (devah  vittam  amanyanta  sadrisam  yajna-karmani  \ 
srotriyasya  kadaryasya  vadanyasya  cha  vardhuskeh  | mlmamsitvobhayam  devah 
samam  annam  akalpayan  \ Prajapatis  tan  uvacha  “vishamam  kritam”  ity  uta  \ 
sraddha-putam  vadanyasya  hatani  as raddhayetarat  | . . . . asraddlid  paramam  pdpam 
s'raddha  papapramochanl).  A similar  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  Vana-parva, 
13461  ff.  : “ The  doubter  enjoys  neither  this  world  nor  the  next,  nor  any  gratification. 
Those  ancient  sages  who  possess  true  knowledge  have  said  that  faith  is  a sign  of  final 

liberation Abandoning  fruitless  {lit.  dry)  argumentations  adhere  to  the  s'ruti 

and  the  smriti  ” {nayath  loko  ’sti  na  paro  na  sukham  saihsayatmanah  \ uchur  jnana- 
vido  vriddhah  pratyayo  moksha-lakshanam  | sushka-tarkam  parityajya  asrayasva 
srutim  smritim). 

518  In  the  words  bhadra  eshum  lakshmi  nihitd  adhi  vachi,  “ an  auspicious  fortune 
is  attached  to  their  words.” 

619  Vandana.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  Wilson’s  Dictionary,  but  I find  there 
vanda  in  the  sense  of  a creeping  plant. 
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chase  away  hence  the  most  unlucky.  Do  thou,  Jatavedas,  retain  for 
us  those  which  are  fortunate.  4.  Thus  I divide  them  like  cows 
standing  upon  barren  ground.  May  those  Lakshmis  which  are  auspi- 
cious rest  here.  Those  which  are  unlucky  I destroy.”  (The  ex- 
pression puny  a Lakshmi  occurs  also  in  A.Y.  xii.  5,  6.) 

In  the  Vaj.  S.  xxxi.  22  (S'ris  cha  te  Lakshmis  cha  patnyau),  S’ri  and 
Lakshmi  are  said  to  be  the  two  wives  of  Aditya,  according  to  the  com- 
mentator’s explanation.  In  the  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  4,  3,  1,  S’ri  is  described 
as  issuing  forth  from  Prajapati  when  he  was  performing  intense 
austerity,  with  a view  to  the  creation  of  living  beings.  Beholding  her 
then  standing  resplendent  and  trembling,620  the  gods  were  covetous  of 
her,  and  proposed  to  Prajapati  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  kill  her, 
and  appropriate  her  gifts.  He  replied  that  she  was  a female,  and  that 
males  did  not  generally  kill  females.  They  should  therefore  take  from 
her  her  gifts  without  depriving  her  of  life.  In  consequence,  Agni 
took  from  her  food  ; Soma,  kingly  authority  ; Varuna,  imperial 
authority ; Mitra,  martial  energy ; Indra,  force ; Brihaspati,  priestly 
glory ; Savitri,  dominion  ; Pushan,  splendour  ; Sarasvatl,  nourishment ; 
and  Tvashtri,  forms.  S'rl  then  complained  to  Prajapati  that  they  had 
taken  all  these  things  from  her.  He  told  her  to  demand  them  back 
from  them  by  sacrifice  (Prajdpatir  vai  prajdh  srijamdno  ’ tapyata  | 
tdsmdt  srdntdt  tepdndt  S'rlr  udakramat  | sd  dlpyamdnd  hhrdjamdnd 
leldyantl  atislithat  | turn  dlpyamdndm  blirdjamdndm  leluyantlm  devdh 
abhyadhyayan  | 2.  Te  Prajdpatim  abruvan  “ liandma  imam,  d idam 
asyuh  dadumahai”  iti  \ sa  ha  uvdcha  “ stri  vai  eshd  yat  Srth  \ na  vai 
striyam  ghnanti  uta  tvd  asydh  jivantydh  eva  adadata  ” iti  \ 3.  Tasyuh 
Agnir  annddyam  ddatta  Somo  rdjyarh  Varunah  sdmrdjyam  Mitrah  ksha- 
tram  Indro  balam  Brihaspatir  brahmavarchasam  Savitd  rdshtram  Pushd 
bhagarn  Sarasvatl  pushtiih  Tvash\d  rupani  | 4.  Sd  Prajdpatim  abravlt 
“a  vai  me  idam  adishata  ” iti  \ sa  ha  uvdcha  uyajnena  endn  punar 
ydchasva  ” iti). 

520  Lelayantl.  As  fixing  the  sense  of  this  word  Professor  Aufrecht  refers  me  to 
S'atap.  Br.  p.  136 ; Brihad  Aranyaka  Up.  p.  737 ; Mundaka  Up.  pp.  274,  276  ; and 
S'vetas'vatara  Up.  p.  332. 
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SECTION  XXI. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  YEDIC  RELIGION  TOWARDS  ABSTRACT 
CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  DEITY.621 

In  a passage  which  I have  already  quoted  above  (p.  8),  Yaska,  the 
author  of  the  Mrukta,  informs  us  (vii.  5)  that  previous  writers  of  the 
school  to  which  he  himself  belonged  (the  Nairuktas)  reduced  the 
deities  mentioned  in  the  Yedas  to  three,  viz.,  “Agni,  whose  place  is 
on  the  earth ; Vayu  or  Indra,  whose  place  in  the  air ; and  Surya, 
whose  place  is  in  the  sky;  ” and  asserted  that  “ these  deities  severally 
receive  many  appellations  in  consequence  of  their  greatness,  or  of  the 
diversity  of  their  functions,  as  the  names  of  hotri,  adhvaryu,  brahman, 
and  udgutri,  are  applied  to  one  and  the  same  person  [according  to  the 
particular  sacrificial  office  which  he  happens  to  be  fulfilling].”  In  the 
preceding  section  (vii.  4)  Yaska  had,  however,  declared  that,  in  reality, 
“ owing  to  the  greatness  of  the  deity,  the  one  Soul  is  celebrated  as  if  it 
were  many.  The  different  gods  are  separate  members  of  the  one  Soul. 
And  some  say  that  the  rishis  address  their  praises  according  to  the 
multiplicity  of  natures  in  the  [celestial]  existences.  And  from  the  uni- 
versality of  their  nature  the  gods  are  mutually  produced  from  each 
other,  and  possess  the  natures  of  one  another  (see  11.  V.  s.  7,  4 f.  above, 
p.  48,  and  Mr.  xi.  23,  quoted  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  p.  11); 
they  are  produced  from  works;  they  are  produced  from  soul.  It  is 
soul  that  is  their  chariot,  soul  their  horses,  soul  their  weapon,  soul 
their  arrows  ; soul  is  a god’s  all”  522  ( mdliatmydd  devatuydh  ekah  dtmd 
bahudhd  stuyate  | ekasya  dtmano  ’ nye  devah  pratyangdni  bhavanti  \ api 
cha  sattvandm  prakriti-bhumabhir  rishayah  stuvanti  ity  dliuh  \ prakriti- 
sdrvandmnydch  cha  itaretara-janmdno  bhavanti  itaretara-prakritayah 

621  In  various  parts  of  the  translations  occurring  in  this  section  I received  valuable 
assistance  from  Professor  Aufreclit. 

622  This  passage  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp.  131-136. 
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Icarmajanmanah  dtmajanmdnah  | dtmu  eva  e&htirh  ratho  bhavaty  utmd 
asvdh  dtmd  dyudham  dtmu  ishavah  dtmu  sarvam  devasya ).  These, 
however,  are  the  views  of  men  who  lived  after  the  compilation  of  the 
Brahmanas,  at  a period  when  reflection  had  long  been  exercised  upon 
the  contents  of  the  hymns,  and  when  speculation  had  already  made 
considerable  advances.  In  the  oldest  portions  of  the  hymns  themselves 
we  discover  few  traces  of  any  such  abstract  conceptions  of  the  Deity. 
They  disclose  a much  more  primitive  stage  of  religious  belief.  They 
are,  as  I have  already  remarked,  the  productions  of  simple  men  who, 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  impressive  phenomena  of  nature,  saw 
everywhere  the  presence  and  agency  of  divine  powers,  who  imagined 
that  each  of  the  great  provinces  of  the  universe  was  directed  and 
animated  by  its  own  separate  deity,  and  who  had  not  yet  risen  to  a 
clear  idea  of  one  supreme  creator  and  governor  of  all  things  (pp.  5 f ). 
This  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  special  functions  assigned  to  particular 
gods,  but  in  many  cases  by  the  very  names  which  they  bear,  corres- 
ponding to  those  of  some  of  the  elements  or  of  the  celestial  luminaries. 
Thus,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  ancient  rishis,  Agni  was  the  divine 
being  who  resides  and  operates  in  fire,  Surya  the  god  who  dwells  and 
shines  in  the  sun,  and  Indra  the  regent  of  the  atmosphere,  who  cleaves 
the  clouds  with  his  thunderbolts  and  dispenses  rain.  While,  however, 
in  most  parts  of  the  Big-veda,  we  not  only  find  that  such  gods  as  Agni, 
Indra,  and  Surya  are  considered  as  distinct  from  one  another,  but  that 
various  other  divinities,  more  or  less  akin  to  these,  but  thought  of  as 
fulfilling  functions  in  some  respects  distinguishable  from  theirs  (such 
as  Parjanya,  Vishnu,  Savitri,  Pushan,  etc.)  are  represented  as  existing 
along  side  of  them,  there  are  other  hymns  in  which  a tendency  to  iden- 
tification is  perceptible,  and  traces  are  found  of  one  uniform  power 
being  conceived  to  underlie  the  various  manifestations  of  divine  energy. 
Thus  in  the  texts  quoted  in  a former  section  (pp.  206  ff.),  Agni  is  repre- 
sented as  having  a threefold  existence,  by  which  may  be  intended, 
first,  in  his  familiar  form  on  earth  ; secondly,  as  lightning  in  the 
atmosphere;  and  thirdly,  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  In  other  pas- 
sages, where  the  same  god  is  identified  with  Vishnu,  Varuna,  Mitra, 
etc.  (see  p.  219),  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  identification  may  not 
arise  from  a desire  to  magnify  Agni  rather  than  from  any  idea  of  his 
essential  oneness  with  other  deities  with  whom  he  is  connected  (see 
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also  R.V.  i.  141,  9;  v.  3,  1 f. ; v.  13,  6).  In  another  hymn,  iv.  42, 
3,  too,  where  Indra  appears  to  be  represented  as  the  same  with  Varuna 
( aliam  Indro  Varunah,  etc. ; compare  the  context),  the  design  of  the 
writer  may  have  been  to  place  the  former  god  on  a footing  of  equality 
with  the  latter.  There  are,  however,  other  passages  in  the  earlier  books 
of  the  Itig-veda  which  suffice  to  show  that  the  writers  had  begun  to  re- 
gard the  principal  divinities  as  something  more  than  mere  representa- 
tives or  regents  of  the  different  provinces  of  nature.  As  I have  already 
shown  (pp.  61  ff.,  98  ff.,  158,  163  f.,  214  f.),  Varuna,  Indra,  Surya, 
Savitri,  and  Agni  are  severally  described  (in  strains  more  suitable  to 
the  supreme  deity  than  to  subaltern  divinities  exercising  a limited  do- 
minion) as  having  formed  and  as  sustaining  heaven  and  earth,  and  as 
the  rulers  of  the  universe ; 523  and  Varuna,  in  particular,  according  to 
the  striking  representation  of  the  hymn  preserved  in  the  A.V.  (iv.  16) 
(though  this  composition  may  be  of  a somewhat  later  date),  is  invested 
with  the  divine  prerogatives  of  omnipresence  and  omniscience.  Al- 
though the  recognized  co-existence  of  all  these  deities  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  their  worshippers  had  attained  to  any  clear 
comprehension  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  and  although  the  epithets 
denoting  universal  dominion,  which  are  lavished  upon  them  all  in  turn, 
may  be  sometimes  hyperbolical  or  complimentary — the  expressions  of 
momentary  fervour,  or  designed  to  magnify  a particular  deity  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  rival  objects  of  adoration, — yet  these  descriptions  no 
doubt  indicate  enlarged  and  sublime  conceptions  of  divine  power,  and 
an  advance  towards  the  idea  of  one  sovereign  deity.  "When  once  the 
notion  of  particular  gods  had  become  expanded  in  the  manner  just 
specified,  and  had  risen  to  an  ascription  of  all  divine  attributes  to  the 
particular  object  of  worship  who  was  present  for  the  time  to  the  mind  of 
the  poet,  the  further  step  would  speedily  be  taken  of  speaking  of  the 
deity  under  such  new  names  as  Visvakarman  and  Prajapati,  appella- 
tions which  do  not  designate  any  limited  function  connected  with  any 
single  department  of  nature,  but  the  more  general  and  abstract  notion 
of  divine  power  operating  in  the  production  and  government  of  the 
universe. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  names  such  as  these  that  we  may  discover  the  point 

6:3  The  same  functions  are  ascribed  to  Vishnu  and  to  Rudra.  See  the  4th  vol.  of 
this  Work,  pp.  84  and  338. 
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of  transition  from  polytheistic  to  monotheistic  ideas.  Both  these  two 
terms,  which  ultimately  came  to  designate  the  deity  regarded  as  the 
creator,  had  been  originally  used  as  epithets  of  Indra  and  Savitri,  in 
t’  • following  passages : — 11. V.  iv.  53,  2,  “ Savitri,  the  supporter  of 
tin.  sky  and  the  lord  of  creatures”  {divo  dharttu  bhuvanasya  praju- 
patih).M  viii.  87,  2,  “ Thou,  Indra,  art  most  powerful ; thou  hast 
caused  the  sun  to  shine ; thou  art  great,  the  universal  architect,  and 
possessest  all  godlike  attributes”  [team  Indra  abhibhur  asi  team  s ary  am 
arochayah  | visvakarmd  visvadevo  mahdn  asi ).525 


(1)  Texts  of  a more  decidedly  monotheistic  or  pantheistic  character. 

I shall  now  adduce  those  passages  of  the  B.ig-veda  in  which  a mono- 
theistic or  a pantheistic  tendency  is  most  clearly  manifested.  Of  some 
of  these  texts  I shall  only  state  the  substance,  as  I have  formerly 
treated  of  them  in  detail  elsewhere. 

The  following  verse  from  a long  hymn  of  an  abstruse  and  mystical 
character  (i.  164,  46,  as  already  quoted  in  p.  219,  note),  though  con- 
sidered by  Yaska  (Nir.  vii.  18)  to  have  reference  to  Agni,  and  by 
Katyayana  and  Sayana  (who,  however,  also  quotes  Yaska’s  opinion)  to 
have  Surya  in  view,  may  nevertheless  be  held  to  convey  the  more 
general  idea  that  all  the  gods,  though  differently  named  and  repre- 
sented, are  in  reality  one — 7 toKKwv  ovopciToov  floppy  pi 'a  : “ They 
call  him  Indra,  Mitra,  Yaruna,  Agni ; and  (he  is)  the  celestial,  well- 
winged Garutmat.  Sages  name  variously  that  which  is  but  one : they 
call  it  Agni,  Yama,  Miitarisvan.”  526  (See  Colebrooke’s  Essay,  i.  26  f. ; 
Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  v.  p.  iv.) 

621  So,  too,  Soma  is  called  prajapati,  “lord  of  creatures”  (R.V.  ix.  5,  9). 

625  So,  too,  in  R.V.  x.  170,  4,  Surya  is  called  visvakarman  and  visvadevyavat,  and 
Savitri  is  styled  visvadeva  in  v.  82,  7,  see  above,  p.  164.  Svayambhii,  “the  self- 
existent,”  occcurs  as  an  epithet  of  Manyu  (personified  Wrath)  in  R.V.  x.  83,  4.  See 
below  the  sub-section  on  Kala,  Time. 

520  To  the  same  effect  is  another  text,  R.V.  x.  114,  0:  Sitparnam  viprah  kavayo 
vachobhir  ekam  santam  bahndka  kalpayanti  | “The  wise  in  their  hymns  represent 
under  many  forms  the  well-winged  (deity),  who  is  but  one.”  Somewhat  in  the 
same  way  it  is  said,  A.V.  xiii.  3,  13  (already  quoted  in  p.  219,  note)  : “Agm 
becomes  in  the  evening  Varuna  (the  god  of  night),  and  Mitra,  when  rising  in 
the  morning.  Becoming  Savitri,  he  moves  through  the  atmosphere,  and  becoming 
Indra,  he  burns  along  the  middle  of  the  sky.”  In  xiii.  4,  1 ff.,  Savitri  is  identified 
with  a great  many  other  deities.  The  words  asya  devasya  ....  vayah  Vis/inoh,  in 

23 
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R.Y.  i.  89,  10  (quoted  above  in  pp.  43  f.),  suggests,  on  the  other 
hand,  a pantheistic  sense,  as  it  asserts  all  things  to  he  the  mani- 
festations of  one  all-pervading  principle:  “Aditi  is  the  sky,  Aditi  is 
the  air,  Aditi  is  the  mother  and  father  and  son.  Aditi  is  all  the  gods 
and  the  five  classes  of  men.  Aditi  is  whatever  has  been  bom.  Aditi 
is  whatever  shall  be  bom.”  527  Reference  will  be  again  made  further 
on  to  the  hymn  in  which  Aditi  is  described  as  one  of  the  great  powers 
to  which  the  creation  is  due. 

In  some  of  the  representations  of  the  character  and  functions  of 
Tvashtri,  the  divine  artizan,  who  shaped  the  heaven  and  earth,  we 
have  an  approach  to  the  idea  of  a supreme  creator  of  the  universe 
(see  above  p.  225). 

There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  methods  by  which  the  later 
poets  of  the  E.Y.  attempt  to  conceive  and  express  the  character  of 
the  Supreme  Being  and  his  relations  to  the  universe,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  details : — 

(2)  Visvalcarman. 

The  81st  and  82nd  hymns  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Eig-veda  are 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Visvakarman,  the  great  architect  of  the 
universe  (see  above,  p.  32,  and  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  4 ff.) ; 
so  that  the  word  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  formerly  been  used  as 
an  epithet  of  Indra,  had  now  become  the  name  of  a deity,  if  not  of  the 
Deity.  In  these  hymns  Yisvakarman  is  represented  as  the  one  all- 
seeing  god,  who  has  on  every  side  eyes,  faces,  arms,  and  feet,  who, 
when  producing  heaven  and  earth,  blows  528  them  forth  with  his  arms 

R.V.  vii.  40,  5,  are  interpreted  by  Sayana  to  mean  “ [The  other  gods]  are  branches 
of  this  ....  god  Vishnu  ; ” but  the  rvords  between  brackets  are  not  in  the  original. 
In  R.V.  ii.  35,  8,  all  other  beings  are  said  to  be  branches  of  Apamnapat  ( vayah  id 
anya  bhuvanaui  asya ).  I observe  that  in  his  lectures  on  the  “ Science  of  Language,” 
2nd  series,  p.  508,  Professor  Muller  understands  the  words  with  which  all  the  verses 
of  R.V.  iii.  55,  conclude  ( mahad  devdndm  asuratvam  ekam)  to  signify,  “ The  great 
divinity  of  the  gods  is  one,"  which  might  be  understood  as  if  they  asserted  all  the 
gods  to  be  manifestations  of  one  supreme  deity.  The  clause,  however,  need  not 
mean  anything  more  than  that  the  divine  power  of  the  gods  is  unique. 

527  Compare  iEscliylus,  fragment  443,  translated  by  Professor  Muller,  “ Science  of 
Language,”  ii.  441  : Zeus  iiTTiv  Zeus  5e  yij,  Zeus  S’  ovpavif  Zeus  r oi  t a irdvra. 

X&  ti  tuivS'  {miprepov.  The  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  3,  1,  says  that  the  self-existent 
Brahma  is  “son,  father,  and  mother.” 

523  This  image  is  repeated  in  R.V.  x.  72,  and  may  have  been  borrowed  from 
R.V.  iv.  2,  17. 
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and  wings, — as  the  father,  generator,  disposer,  who  knows  all  worlds, 
gives  the  gods  their  names,  and  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
mortals.  In  one  of  the  verses  (the  4th)  of  the  first  of  these  hymns, 
the  poet  asks  : “ What  was  the  forest,  what  was  the  tree,  out  of  which 
they  fashioned  heaven  and  earth  ? Inquire  with  your  minds,  ye  sages, 
what  was  that  on  which  he  took  his  stand  when  supporting  the 
world?”  This  verse  is  repeated  in  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  9,  6 (and 
comes  in  immediately  after  the  end  of  R.Y.  x.  129,  which  is  quoted  in 
the  same  place).  The  compiler  of  the  Brahmana  replies  to  the  question 
which  the  original  poet  had  left  unanswered,  by  saying  : “ Brahma 
was  the  forest,  Brahma  was  that  tree,  out  of  which  they  fashioned 
heaven  and  earth.  Sages,  with  my  mind  I declare  to  you,  he  took  his 
stand  upon  Brahma  when  upholding  the  world”  (see  above,  p.  32, 
note  57). 

(3)  Hiranyagarlha. 

Another  name  under  which  the  Deity  is  celebrated  in  the  Big-veda, 
with  all  the  attributes  of  supremacy,  is  Hiranyagarbha.  In  the  121st 
hymn  of  the  tenth  book  this  god  is  said  to  have  arisen  ( samavarttata ) 
in  the  beginning,  the  one  lord  of  all  beings,  who  upholds  heaven  and 
earth,  who  gives  life  and  breath,  whose  command  even  the  gods  obey, 
who  is  the  god  over  all  gods,  and  the  one  animating  principle  ( am ) of 
their  being.  (See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp.  13  ff.) 

(4)  Brahmanaspati,  Dalcsha,  and  Aditi. 

In  another  hymn  (R.Y.  x.  72;  already  quoted  in  pp.  48  f.),  the 
creation  of  the  gods  is  ascribed  to  Brahmanaspati  (see  also  p.  280, 
above),  who  blew  them  forth  like  a blacksmith  ; 529  while  the  earth  is 
said  to  have  sprung  from  a being  called  Uttanapad ; and  Daksha  and 
Aditi  were  produced  from  one  another  by  mutual  generation.  The 
gods,  though  formed  by  Brahmanaspati,  did  not,  it  is  said,  come  into 
existence  till  after  Aditi,  but  appear  to  have  had  some  share  in  the 
formation  or  development  of  the  world. 

The  hymn  is  almost  entirely  of  a mythological  character,  the  only 
attempt  at  speculation  it  contains  being  the  declaration  that  entity 
sprang  from  nonentity.  The  manner  in  which  the  author  endeavours, 

m See  pp.  32  and  354. 
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by  the  introduction  of  different  names,  and  the  ascription  to  them  of 
various  agencies,  to  explain  the  process  of  creation,  forms  a striking 
contrast  to  the  sublime  vagueness  and  sense  of  mystery  which  char- 
acterize the  following  composition  (R.V.  x.  129).330 

(5)  Nonentity , Entity , and  the  One,  e.v.  x.  129. 

1.  Na  asad  dsid  no  sad  dslt  taddnlm  ndsld  rajo  no  vyoma  paro  yat  | 
lcim  dvanvah  huha  kasya  sarmann  ambhah  him  dsid  gahanam  gabhiram  | 

2.  Na  mrityur  asld  amritafn  na  tarhi  na  rdtryuh  ahnah  dslt  prahetah  \ 
uriid  avdtam  svadhayd  tad  ekafh  tasmad  ha  anyad  na  parah  hinchandsa  \ 

3.  Tamah  dslt  tamasd  gulham  agre  aprahetam  salilam  sarvam  a idam  | 
tuchhyena  dbhu  apihitam  yad  dslt  tapasas  tad  mahind  jdyataikam  \ 

4.  Kumas  tad  agre  samavarttatadhi  manaso  retah  prathamarh  yad  dslt  \ 
sato  bandhum  asati  niravindan  liridi  pratlshya  havayo  manlsha  | 5 
(=Vaj.  Sanh.  xxxiii.  74).  Tiraschlno  vitato  rasmir  eshdm  adhah  svid 
dsid  upari  svid  dslt  \ retodhdh  dsan  mahimdnah  dsan  svadhd  avastat 
prayatih  parastdt  | 6.  Eo  addha  veda  kah  ilia  pra  vochat  kutah  djdtd 
hatah  iyaih  visrishtih  | arvug  devdh  asya  visarjanena  atha  ho  veda  yatah 
dbabhuva  \ 7.  Iyaih  visrishtir  yatah  ababhuva  yadi  vd  dadhe  yadi  vu  na  | 
yo  asyddhyahshah  parame  vyoman  so  anga  veda  yadi  vd  na  veda  \ 

“1.  There  was  then  neither  nonentity  nor  entity:  there  was  no 

630  This  hymn  has  been  already  translated  hy  Mr.  Colebrooke  and  Professor  Miiller, 
as  well  as  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  p.  4.  I have  now  endeavoured  to  improve 
my  own  version,  and  otherwise  to  illustrate  the  sense  of  the  hymn.  The  following 
is  a metrical  rendering  of  its  contents  : — 

“ Then  there  was  neither  Aught  nor  Nought,  no  air  nor  sky  beyond. 

What  covered  all  ? Where  rested  all  ? In  watery  gulf  profound  ? 

Nor  death  was  then,  nor  deathlessness,  nor  change  of  night  and  day. 

That  One  breathed  calmly,  self-sustained ; nought  else  beyond  It  lay. 

Gloom  hid  in  gloom  existed  first— one  sea,  eluding  view. 

That  One,  a void  in  chaos  wrapt,  hy  inward  fervour  grew. 

Within  It  first  arose  desire,  the  primal  germ  of  mind, 

Which  nothing  with  existence  links,  as  sages  searching  find. 

The  kindling  ray  that  shot  across  the  dark  and  drear  abyss, — 

Was  it  beneath  P or  high  aloft  P What  bard  can  answer  this  P 
There  fecundating  powers  were  found,  and  mighty  forces  strove, — 

A self-supporting  mass  beneath,  and  energy  above. 

Who  knows,  who  ever  told,  from  whence  this  vast  creation  rose  ? 

No  gods  had  then  been  horn, — who  then  can  e’er  the  truth  disclose  ? 

Whence  sprang  this  world,  and  whether  framed  by  hand  divine  or  no, — 

It’s  lord  in  heaven  alone  can  tell,  if  even  he  can  show.” 
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atmosphere,  nor  sky  above.  What  enveloped  [all]  ? Where,  in  the 
receptacle  of  what  [was  it  contained]  ? Was  it  water,  the  profound 
abyss  ? 2.  Death  was  not  then,  nor  immortality : there  was  no  dis- 

tinction of  day  or  night.  That  One 531  breathed  calmly,  self-supported  ; 
there  was  nothing  different  from,  or  above,  it.  3.  In  the  beginning 
darkness  existed,  enveloped  in  darkness.  All  this  was  undistinguish- 
able  water.532  That  One  which  lay  void,  and  wrapped  in  nothingness, 
was  developed  by  the  power  of  fervour.  4.  Desire  first  arose  in  It, 
which  was  the  primal  germ  of  mind ; [and  which]  sages,  searching 
with  their  intellect,  have  discovered  in  their  heart  to  be  the  bond 
which  connects  entity  with  nonentity.  5.  The  ray  [or  cord]  633  which 
stretched  across  these  [worlds],  was  it  below  or  was  it  above  ? There 
were  there  impregnating  powers  and  mighty  forces,  a self-supporting 
principle  beneath,  and  energy  aloft.534  6.  Who  knows,  who  here  can 
declare,  whence  has  sprung,  whence,  this  creation  ? The  gods  are 
subsequent  636  to  the  development  of  this  [universe] ; who  then  knows 
whence  it  arose  ? 7.  From  what  this  creation  arose,  and  whether  [any 
one]  made  it  or  not, — he  who  in  the  highest  heaven  is  its  ruler,  he 
verily  knows,  or  [even]  he  does  not  know.” 

I am  not  in  possession  of  Sayana’s  commentary  on  this  hymn ; but 
the  scholiast  on  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana  (see  also  the  explanation  of 
verse  4,  in  commentary  on  Taitt.  Arany.  p.  142)  in  which  the  hymn  is 

631  Compare  R.V.  i.  164,  6,  “What  was  that  One  in  the  form  of  the  unhorn  which 

supported  these  six  worlds  ( vi  yas  tastambha  shal  imd  rajamsi  ajasya  rupe  kim  api 

svid  ekam).  In  Vulakhilya,  x.  2,  it  is  said  : eka  evagnir  bahudha  samiddah  ekah 
suryo  vis’vam  arm  prabhutah  | ekaivoshah  sarvam  idaik  vi  blidti  ekam  vai  idani  vi 
babhuva  sarvam  | “There  is  one  Agni,  kindled  in  many  places;  one  mighty  Surya 
who  extends  over  all  things  ; one  Ushas  who  illuminates  this  entire  world ; — this  one 
has  been  developed  into  the  all.” 

632  In  the  M.  Eli.  S'antip.  6812  If.,  it  is  said  that  from  the  aether  “was  produced 
water,  like  another  darkness  in  darkness ; and  from  the  foam  of  the  water  was 
produced  the  wind  ” ( tatah  salilam  utpannam  tamasivciparam  tamah  | tasmach  cha 
salilotpidad  udatisbthata  marutah). 

633  Professor  Aufrecht  has  suggested  to  me  that  the  word  rahni  may  have  here  the 
sense  of  thread,  or  cord,  and  not  of  ray. 

634  Does  this  receive  any  illustration  from  R.V.'  i.  159,  2 (quoted  above,  p.  21), 
which  speaks  of  the  “thought  ( tnanas ) of  the  father”  (Dyaus),  and  of  the  “mighty 
independent  power  ( mahi  svatavas)  of  the  mother  ” (Earth)  ? 

635  Compare  x.  72,  2,  3,  quoted  above,  p.  48,  and  x.  97,  1,  where  certain  plants 
are  said  to  be  anterior  to  the  gods,  by  three  yugas  (yak  oshadhih  purvah  jdlaU 
dcvebkyas  triyugam  pura). 
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repeated  (ii.  8,  9,  3 ff.),  explains  it  in  conformity  with  the  philo- 
sophical ideas  of  a later  period.  From  such  sources  we  have  no  right 
in  general  to  expect  much  light  on  the  real  meaning  of  the  ancient 
Yedic  poets.  The  commentator  in  question,  who  is  obliged  to  find  in 
the  words  of  the  infallible  Yeda  a meaning  consistent  with  the  specu- 
lations believed  to  be  orthodox  in  his  own  age,  interprets  the  first  verse 
as  follows,  in  terms  which,  indeed,  after  all,  may  not  be  far  from 
correctly  expressing  its  general  purport : Tadu  purvasrishtih  prallnd 
uttar asrisht is  cha  na  utpannd  tadunlm  sadasatl  d/ve  api  nabhutam  | 
ndmarupavisishtatvena  spashtapratlyamanam  jagat  “ sat-” sabdena  uchyate 
naravishdnadisamdnam  sunyam  “asad”  ity  uchyate  \ tadubhayaih  ndslt  | 
liintu  kdchid  avyaktdvasthd  dslt  \ sd  cha  vispashatvabhavad  na  satljagad- 
utpddakatvena  sadbhuvad  ndpy  asatl  | “In  the  interval  between  the 
absorption  of  the  previous,  and  the  production  of  the  subsequent, 
creation,  there  was  neither  entity  nor  nonentity.  The  world  at  the 
time  when,  by  possessing  both  ‘name’  and  ‘form,’  536  it  is  clearly 
manifested,  is  designated  by  the  word  ‘entity,’  while  a void  which 
may  be  compared  to  such  non-existing  things  as  a ‘man’s  horns,’  etc., 
is  called  ‘ nonentity.’  Neither  of  these  states  existed  ; but  there  was  a 
certain  unapparent  condition,  which,  from  the  absence  of  distinctness, 
was  not  an  ‘ entity,’  while  from  its  being  the  instrument  of  the  world’s 
production,  it  was  not  a ‘ nonentity.’  ” 

A much  older  commentary  on  this  verse,  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
extant,  is  the  following  passage  from  the  S'atap.  Br.  x.  5,  3,  1 : na 
iva  vai  idarn  agre  asad  dsid  na  iva  sad  dslt  | dsld  iva  vai  idam  agre  na 
iva  dslt  | tad  ha  tad  manah  eva  dsa  | 2.  Tasmad  etad  rishinu  ’ bhyanuktam 
“ na  asad  dsld  no  sad  dslt  tadunlm,  ” iti  | na  iva  hi  sad  mono  na  iva 
asat  | 3.  Tad  idam  manah  srishtam  dvirabubhushad  niruktataram  mur- 
tataram  | tad  dtmdnam  anvaichhat  \ tat  tapo  ’ tapyata  \ tat  pramurchhat  | 
tat  shattrimsatam  sahasrdny  apasyad  dtmano  'gnln  arkdn  manomaydn 
manaschitah  ityddi  \ “In  the  beginning  this  [universe]  was  not 
either,  as  it  were,  nonexistent,  nor,  as  it  were,  existent.  In  the 

638  These  Veduntic  terms  name  and  form  occur  (as  observed  in  the  Section  on 
Yama,  p.  309)  in  the  Atharva-veda,  x.  2,  12  : “Who  placed  in  him  (Purusha)  name, 
magnitude,  and  form  ?”  and  in  xi.  7,  1 : “ In  the  remains  of  the  sacrifice  ( uchhishta ) 
name  and  form,  in  the  remains  of  the  sacrifice  the  world,  is  comprehended.”  The 
original  texts  will  be  found  further  on  in  the  subsections  on  Purusha  and  Uchhishta. 
See  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  2,  3,  1 ff.,  to  he  quoted  below,  in  the  subsection  on  Brahma. 
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beginning  this  universe  was,  as  it  were,  and  was  not,  as  it  were. 
Then  it  was  only  that  mind.  Wherefore  it  has  been  declared  by  the 
rishi  (in  the  verse  before  us),  ‘ There  was  then  neither  nonentity 
nor  entity ; 7 for  mind  was,  as  it  were,  neither  entity  nor  non- 
entity. 2.  Then  this  mind,  being  developed,  wished  to  become  mani- 
fested, more  revealed,  more  embodied.  It  sought  after  itself;  it 
practised  austere  fervour.  It  swooned.  It  beheld  36,000  of  its  own 
fires,  suns,  formed  of  mind,  placed  by  mind,  etc.”  Mind  then  creates 
voice,  voice  creates  breath,  breath  creates  eye,  eye  creates  ear,  ear 
creates  work  (or  ceremony),  and  work  creates  fire. 

These  ideas  of  entity  and  nonentity  537  seem  to  have  been  familiar  to 
the  later  Yedic  poets,  as  in  E.Y.  x.  72  (noticed  above,  and  translated  in 
the  section  on  Aditi,  p.  48),  we  find  it  thus  declared  (verses  2,  3),  that 
in  the  beginning  nonentity  was  the  source  of  entity : “In  the  earliest 
age  of  the  gods  entity  sprang  from  nonentity ; in  the  first  age  of  the 
gods  entity  sprang  from  nonentity.”  In  the  A.Y.  x.  7,  10  (which 
will  be  quoted  in  the  subsection  on  Skambha),  it  is  said  that  both 
nonentity  and  entity  538  exist  within  the  god  Skambha ; and  in  verse 
25  of  the  same  hymn:  “Powerful  indeed  are  those  gods  who  sprang 
from  nonentity.  Men  say  that  that  nonentity  is  one,  the  highest, 
member  of  Skambha.”  639  The  Taittiriya  Upanishad  also  (Bibliotheca 
Indica,  p.  99)  quotes  a verse  to  the  effect : “ This  was  at  first  non- 
entity. From  that  sprang  entity”  ( asad  vai  idam  (tyre  dslt  | tato  vai 
sad  ajdyata). 

The  author  of  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad  probably  alludes  to  some 
of  these  texts  when  he  says  (vi.  2,  1 f.  Bibl.  Ind.  p.  387  f.):  Sad  era 
somya  idam  agre  usid  ekam  eva  advitiyam  \ tad  ha  eke  dhur  “ asad  evam 

637  The  Taitt.  Arany.  i.  11,  1 (Bibl.  Ind.  p.  84),  ascribes  the  development  of  ex- 
istence from  nonexistence  to  the  seven  rishis,  etc.  ( asatah  sad  ye  tatalcshur  rishayah 
sapta  Atris  cha  yat  \ sarve  trayo  Agastyas  cha). 

638  Another  verse  of  the  A.V.  xvii.  1,  19,  says  : “Entity  is  founded  ( pratishthitam ) 
on  nonentity ; what  has  become  ( bhuta ) is  founded  on  entity.  What  has  become  is 
based  ( dhitam ) on  what  is  to  be,  and  what  is  to  be  is  founded  on  what  has  become  ” 

( asati  sat  pratishthitam  sati  bhutam  pratishthitam  I bhutam  ha  bhavye  dhitam 
bhavyam  bhute  pratishthitam). 

639  This  phrase  (see  above,  p.  51)  is  also  applied  to  Agni  in  E.Y.  x.  5,  7,  where  it  is 
said  that  that  god,  being  “a  thing  both  asat , nonexistent  ( i.e . unmanifested),  and  sat , 
existent  {i.e.  in  a latent  state,  or  in  essence),  in  the  highest  heaven,  in  the  creation  of 
Daksha,  and  in  the  womb  of  Aditi  (comp.  E.Y.  x.  72,  4 f.),  became  in  a former  age 
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idam  agre  usid  chain  eva  advitiyam  tasmad  asatah  saj  jay  eta  ” | 2.  Kutas 
tu  khalu  somya  evam  syad  iti  ha  uvdclia  katham  asatah  saj  jdyeta  iti  | 
sat  tv  eva  somya  idam  agre  asid  ekam  eva  advitiyam  \ tad  aikshata  iahu 
sydm  prajuyeya  iti  | “ This,  o fair  youth,  was  in  the  beginning  ex- 
istent (or  entity)  (sat),  one  without  a second.  Now  some  say,  ‘ This 
was  in  the  beginning  non-existent  (or  non-entity)  ( asat ),  one  without 
a second ; wherefore  the  existent  must  spring  from  the  non-existeut.’ 
2.  But  how,  o fair  youth,  he  proceeded,  can  it  be  so  ? How  can  the 
existent  spring  from  the  non-existent  ? But,  o fair  youth,  this  was  in 
the  beginning  existent,  one  without  a second.  That  [entity]  thought, 
‘Let  me  multiply  and  be  produced.’  ” 540 

There  docs  not  appear  to  he  any  discrepancy  between  the  statement 
in  R.V.  x.  129,  1,  “There  was  then  neither  nonentity  nor  entity,”  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad,  for  in  the  second  verse  of 
the  hymn,  also,  a being  designated  as  the  One  is  recognized  as  existing, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  answering  to  the  primal  entity  of  the  Up- 
anishad ; while  the  original  non-existence  of  anything,  whether  non- 
entity or  entity,  asserted  in  the  first  verse,  may  merely  signify,  as  the 
commentator  on  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  explains,  that  there  was  as 
yet  no  distinct  manifestation  of  the  One.  In  like  manner  the  A.V.  x. 
7.  10,  25  (quoted  above),  does  not  assert  the  absolute  priority  of  non- 
entity, but  affirms  it  to  be  embraced  in,  or  a member  of,  the  divine 
being  designated  as  Skambha.  The  Chhandogya  Upanishad  has,  how- 
ever, a greater  appearance  of  being  at  variance  with  itself,  iii.  19,  1 
(asad  evedam  agre  aslt  tat  sad  usit ),  and  with  the  Taittiriya  Upanishad, 
as  well  as  with  verses  2 and  3 of  the  72nd  hymn  of  the  tenth  book  of 
the  B.V.,  above  cited,  which  assert  that  entity  sprang  from  nonentity. 
If  these  verses  are  to  be  taken  literally  and  absolutely,  we  must 
suppose  the  poet  to  have  conceived  the  different  creative  agents  whom 
he  names,  Brahmanaspati,  Uttanapad,  Daksha,  and  Aditi,  to  have 
sprung  out  of  nothing,  or  from  each  other,  or  to  be  secondary  mani- 
festations of  the  entity  which  was  the  first  product  of  nonentity.  If, 
however,  with  the  commentators,  we  take  “nonentity”  to  denote 
merely  an  undeveloped  state,  there  will  be  no  contradiction. 

the  first-horn  of  our  ceremonial,  and  is  both  a bull  and  a cow.”  In  A.Y.  xi.  7,  3,  it 
is  said  that  the  uchhishtha  (remains  of  the  sacrifice)  is  both  san  and  asan  (masculine). 
i4u  See  English  trails,  p.  101,  which  1 have  not  followed. 
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The  first  movement  in  the  process  of  creation  as  conceived  in  the 
h3Tnn  (R.V.  x.  129)  is  this  : the  One,  which  in  the  beginning  breathed 
calmly,  self-sustained,  is  developed  by  the  power  of  tapas,  by  its  own 
inherent  heat  (as  Professor  Muller  explains,  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.  p.  561), 
or  by  rigorous  and  intense  abstraction  (as  Professor  Roth  understands 
the  word ; see  his  Lexicon,  s.t>.).641  This  development  gave  occasion 

441  Roth’s  interpretation  is  supported  by  a text  in  the  A.V.  x.  7,  38  (see  further  on 
in  the  subsection  on  Skambha),  as  well  as  by  numerous  passage  in  the  Bruhmanas. 
Thus  in  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  5,  8,  1 (quoted  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  4),  Prajapati, 
who  is  described  as  being  the  universe,  is  said  to  have  desired  ( akamayata ) to  propa- 
gate himself,  and  to  have  striven  and  practised  rigorous  abstraction  {tapo  ’ tapyata ). 
Aud  in  the  same  Brahmana,  xiii.  7,  1,  1 (cited  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  25), 
the  self-existent  Brahma  himself  is  similarly  related  to  have  practised  tapas,  and 
when  he  found  that  that  did  not  confer  infinity,  to  have  offered  himself  in  sacrifice. 
The  gods  are  also  said  to  have  attained  heaven  and  their  divine  character  by  tapas 
(see  above,  p.  15,  and  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  20,  21,  24,  and  288).  Compare 
also  the  Taitt.  Up.  ii.  6,  where  it  is  said  : Sa  tapo  'tapyata  | sa  tapas  taptva  idam 
sarvam  asrijata  yad  idam  kineha  | “ He  (the  supreme  Soul)  desired,  ‘ Let  me  be 
multiplied  and  produced.”  He  performed  tapas,  and  having  done  so,  he  created  all 
this.”  In  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  S'ankara  explains  that,  in  conformity  with 
another  Vedic  text,  knowledge  is  called  tapas,  and  that,  as  the  supreme  Soul  has  no 
unsatisfied  desires,  no  other  sense  would  be  suitable ; and  that  the  phrase  means 
“He  reflected  upon  the  construction,  etc.,  of  the  world  which  was  being  created” 
( tapah  iti  juanam  uchyate  | “ yasya  jnanamayarh  tapah ” iti  sruty-antarad  apta- 
kamatvach  cha  itarasya  asambhavah  eva  \ “ sa  tapo  ’tapyata"  tapas  taptavan 
srijyamana-jagad-rachanadi-vishayam  dlochanam  akarod  atma  ity  arthah ).  It  is 
true  that  all  these  passages  from  the  Bruhmanas  are  of  a later  date  than  the 
hymn,  but  the  R.Y.  itself,  x.  167,  1,  says  that  Tndra  gained  heaven  by  tapas 
(see  above,  p.  14),  where  the  word  can  only  mean  rigorous  abstraction.  The  word 
is  also  found  in  R.V.  ix.  113,  2,  where  soma-juice  is  said  to  be  poured  out  with 
hallowed  words,  truth,  faith,  and  tapas  ( ritavakena  satyena  s’raddhaya  tapasa  sutah)  ■ 
and  in  x.  83,  2,  3,  where  Manyu  (wrath  personified)  is  besought  to  protect,  or  to 
slay  enemies,  along  with  tapas,  ( tapasa  sajoshah,  or  tapasa  yuja).  This  view  of  the 
word  is  also  supported  by  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  12,  3,  1:  “Let  us  worship  with  an  obla- 
tion that  first-born  god,  by  whom  this  entire  universe  which  exists  is  surrounded 
(paribhutam)—  the  self-existent  Brahma,  which  is  the  highest  tapas.  lie  is  son, 
father,  mother.  Tapas  was  produced  as  the  first  object”  ( yenedam  visvam  paribhu- 
tam yad  asti  prathamajam  devam  havisha  vidhema  | svayambhu  Brahma  paramam 
tapo  yat  \ sa  eva  putrah  sa  pita  sa  mata  \ tapo  ha  yaksham  prathamam  sambabhuva). 
In  the  Mahabharata,  S'antiparva,  10836,  Prajapati  is  said  to  have  created  living 
beings  by  tapas,  after  having  entered  on  religious  observances,  or  austerities  ( vratani ). 
Tapas  is  also  mentioned  as  the  source  from  which  creatures  were  produced,  A.V.  xiii. 
1,  10.  Compare  Bhagavata  Puruna,  ii.  9,  6,  7,  19,  23,  and  iii.  10,  4 if.  Tapas  is 
connected  wiih  an  oblation  of  boiled  milk  in  a passage  of  the  A.V.  iv.  11,  6 : yet: a 
devali  svar  drurulmr  hitva  sariram  amritasya  nabhim  | tena  geshma  sukritasya 
lokam  gharmasya  vratena  tapasa  yasasyavah  | “ May  we,  renowned,  attain  to  the 
world  of  righteousness  by  that  ceremony  of  offering  boiled  milk,  by  tapas,  whereby  the 
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to  desire  (Kama)  which  immediately  took  possession  of  the  One,  and  is 
described  as  the  first  germ  of  mind,  and  the  earliest  link  542  between 
nonentity  and  entity.  The  poet  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  impregnating 
powers,  and  mighty  forces,  of  receptive  capacities,  and  active  energies ; 
but  confesses  himself  unable  to  declare  how  the  universe  was  produced. 
The  gods  themselves  having  come  into  existence  at  a later  stage  of 
creation,  were  not  in  a position  to  reveal  to  their  worshippers  the 
earlier  part  of  the  process  of  which  they  had  not  been  witnesses.  The 


gods  ascended  to  heaven,  the  centre  of  immortality,  haring  left  behind  their  body.” 
But  xi.  5,  5,  connects  tapas  with  heat : “ The  Brahmacharin,  horn  before  Brahma, 
dwelling  (or  clothed)  in  heat,  arose  through  tapas  ” ( purvo  jato  Brahmano  brahma- 
chari  gharmam  vasanas  tapasodatishthat.  In  A.Y.  vii.  61,  tapas  is  connected  with 
Agni.  In  A.V.  xvii.  1,  24,  tapas  means  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Tapas  is  mentioned 
along  with  karman  in  A.Y.  xi.  8,  2,  and  is  said  to  have  been  produced  from  it 
(ibid.  v.  6). 

642  The  commentator  on  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  9,  5 (p.  928  of  Calcutta  edition,  in 
Bibl.  Ind.)  says : kumasya  sarva-ryavahdra-hctutvaih  Vdjasaneyinah  samamananti 
atho  khalv  ahuh  “ kamamayah  evdyam  purushah”  iti  | Yydso’pi  smarati  “ kdma- 
bandhanam  evedaih  riamjad  astiha  bandlianam  ” iti  | asmad-anubhave  ’pi  tatha 
drisyate  \ sarvo  hi  purushah  prathamam  kinchit  kamayitvd  tadartham  prayata- 
mdnah  sukhaih  duhlcham  va  labheta  | “ The  Yajasaneyins  record  that  desire  is  the 
cause  of  all  action,  and  say  : ‘ this  Purusha  is  himself  actuated  by  desire  ’ (Brihadar. 
Up.  p.  854).  And  Yyasa  too  declares  iu  his  smriti,  ‘ That  which  binds  this  world  is 
desire  ; it  has  no  other  bond.’  The  same  thing,  too,  is  seen  within  our  own  observa- 
tion ; for  it  is  only  after  a man  has  first  desired  something  that  he  will  strive  after  it, 
and  so  experience  pleasure  or  pain.”  In  numerous  passages  of  the  Brahmanas  and 
Upanishads  (as  in  those  quoted  in  the  last  note),  we  are  told  that  the  first  step  in  the 
creation  was  that  Prajapati  or  Brahma  “desired”  ( akamayata ).  In  his  remarks  on  the 
passage  of  the  Taittirlya  Upanishad,  quoted  in  the  last  note,  S'ankara  considers  it 
necessary  to  explain  that  the  supreme  Soul  is  not  subject  to  the  dominion  of  desire,  as 
if,  like  men,  he  had  any  wish  unfulfilled,  or  were  subject  to  the  influence  of  any 
desirable  objects  external  to  himself,  or  were  dependent  on  other  thiugs  as  instru- 
ments of  attaining  any  such  external  objects  ; but  on  the  contrary,  is  independent  of 
all  other  things,  and  himself,  with  a view  to  the  interests  of  living  beings,  originated 
his  desires  which  possess  the  characteristics  of  truth  and  knowledge  (or  tine  know- 
ledge), and  from  being  a part  of  himself,  are  perfectly  pure  ( kamayitritvad  asmad- 
adi-vad  andptakdmam  chet  \ na  \ svatantryat  | yathd  'mjdn  paravasikritya  kcimadi- 
doshah  pravarttayanti  na  tatha,  Brahmanah  pravarttakdh  kaniah  | kathaih  tarhi 
satya-jnana-lakshanah  svdtmabhutatvad  visuddhah  \ na  fair  Brahma  pravarttyate  | 
teshaiii  tu  tat-pravarttakam  Brahma  prani-karmapeks/iaya  \ tasmat  svatantryam 
kameshu  Brahmanah  | ato  na  anaptakdmam  Brahma  sadhanantardnapekshatvdch 
tha  | kinclia  yathd  ’nyesham  anatmabhutdh  dharmddi-nimittupekshah  kdmah  svatma- 
vyatirikta-kdrya-karana-sddhanantardpekshddiha  [-as  cha .?]  na  tatha  Brahmano 
nimittady-apekshatvam).  I shall  below  treat  further  of  Kama,  as  a deity,  and  of 
his  correspondence  with  the  Greek  ''Epws,  as  one  of  the  first  principles  of  creation. 
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very  gods  being  at  fault,  no  one  on  earth  is  able  to  say  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  world,  and  whether  it  had  any  creator  or  not.  Even  its 
ruler  in  the  highest  heaven  may  not  be  in  possession  of  the  great  secret. 

Such  a confession  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a Yedic  rishi  could  not, 
however,  be  taken  in  its  obvious  and  literal  sense  by  those  who  held 
the  Yeda  to  have  been  derived  from  an  omniscient  and  infallible  source. 
And  in  consequence  the  commentator  on  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana  is 
obliged  to  explaji  it  away  in  the  following  fashion : — 

Atra  lcechid  agamam  upehshya  sva-sva-buddlii-balad  anyathd  ’nyathti 
utprehshante  \ tatha  hi  paramdnavo  mulahdranam  iti  Kdndda-Gauta- 
mddayo  manyante  | svafantram  achetanam  pradh&nam  jagato  mulahdra- 
nam iti  Kapila-prabhritayah  \ iunyddito jagad-utpattir  iti  Mudhyamihuh  | 
jagato  hdranam  eva  ndsti  scabhdvdtah  eva  avatishthate  iti  Lohdyatihdh  \ 
te  sarve  ’pi  bhrdntdh  eva  j “ lco  addha  veda”  jagat-haranam  ho  ndma 
purushah  suhshud  avagachhati  \ anavagatya  cha  “ lcah  iha  pravochat” 
svayam  adrishtvd  ho  ndma  jagat-hdranam  idrig  iti  vahtum  sahnoti  \ ko 
'yam  atra  vahtavyaihsah  iti  chet  | uchyate  \ iyaih  vividliu  srishtih  “kutah 
djdtd  ” ta{ha  ?)smud  upaduna-huranut  sarvatah  utpannd  punarapi  huto 
nimittdd  utpannd  iti  tad  idam  upddunam  nimittam  dia  vahtavyam  tach 
cha  vahtum  asalcyam  \ huto  'sahtir  iti  chet  | uchyate  \ him  devuh  etad 
bruyuh  huto  ’ nyah  haschid  manushyah  | na  tdvad  devdh  vahtum  sahtuh  te 
hy  asy a jagato  vividhasrishter  “arvdg”  eva  vidyante  na  tu  srishteh 
purvam  te  santi  \ yada  devdnum  api  idrisi  gatis  taddnlm  “yatah” 
jagad  “ dbabhuva"  tat  hdranam  vahtum  anyah  “ho”  vd  11  veda  ” | devas 
cha  manushyds  cha  srishteh  prug  anavasthdndd  na  tuvat  pratyahshena 
pasyanti  taddnlm  svayam  eva  abhuvud  ndpy  anumdtum  sahtds  tad-yog- 
yayor  hetudrishtuntayor  abhdvdt  | tasmdd  atigambhlram  idam  para- 
mdrtha-tattvam  vaidiha-samadhigamyam  ity  abhiprdyah  | . . . . iyaih 
drisyamdnu  bhuta-bhautiha-rupd  vividhu  srishtir  yatah  upadunaharanud 
“ dbabhuva  ” sarvatah  utpannd  tad  upuddnahuranam  yadi  vd  hinchit 
svarupam  dhritva  ’vatishthate  yadi  vd  tasya  svarupam  eva  ndsti  tarn 
imam  nirnayam  yah  Parameivaro’ sya  jagato  dhyahshah”  svdml  “so 

anga  veda  ” sa  eva  veda  yadi  vd  so  'pi  na  veda  \ isitrlsitavyddi-lauhiha- 
vyavahura-drislityd  “so  anga  veda”  ity  uhtam  | yatra  tv  asya  sarvam 
utmd  eva  abhut  hena  ham  pasyed  ityddi-sarva-vyavahdrdtita-pararndrtha- 
drishtyu  “ yadi  vd  na  veda  ” ity  uhtam  j ato  manushyudishu  tad-vedana- 
sanhd  ’pi  durdpetd  | 
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“ There  are  certain  persons  who  contemn  revelation,  and  propound 
different  theories  of  creation  hy  their  own  reason.  Thus  the  followers 
of  Kanada  and  Gautama,  etc.,  consider  atoms  to  he  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  world.  Kapila  and  others  say  that  an  independent  and  un- 
conscious Pradhana  is  the  cause.  The  Madhyamikas  declare  that  the 
world  rose  out  of  a void,  etc.  The  Lokayatikas  say  that  the  universe  has 
no  cause  at  all,  but  exists  naturally.  All  these  speculators  are  in  error. 
Our  hymn  asks  what  mortal  knows  by  actual  observation  the  cause  of 
the  world  ? and  not  having  himself  had  ocular  proof,  how  can  any 
one  say  it  was  so  and  so  ? The  points  to  he  declared  are  the  material 
and  instrumental  causes  of  the  universe,  and  these  cannot  be  told. 
The  reason  of  this  impossibility  is  next  set  forth.  Can  the  gods  give 
the  required  information  ? Or,  if  not,  how  can  any  man  ? The  gods 
cannot  tell,  for  they  did  not  precede,  but  are  subsequent  to,  the 
creation.  Since  the  gods  are  in  this  predicament,  who  else  can  know  ? 
The  purport  is,  that  as  neither  gods  nor  men  existed  before  the  creation, 
and  cannot  therefore  have  witnessed  it,  and  as  they  are  at  the  same  time 
unable  to  conclude  anything  regarding  it,  from  the  absence  of  any  ade- 
quate reason  or  illustrative  instance,  this  great  mystery  can  only  be 
understood  by  those  versed  in  the  Vedas. . . .The  last  verse  of  the  hymn 
declares  that  the  ruler  of  the  universe  knows,  or  that  even  he  does  not 
know,  from  what  material  cause  this  visible  world  arose,  and  whether 
that  material  cause  exists  in  any  definite  form  or  not.  That  is  to  say, 
the  declaration  that  ‘ he  knows  ’ is  made  from  the  stand-point  of  that 
popular  conception  which  distinguishes  betweeen  the  ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse and  the  creatures  over  whom  he  rules  ; while  the  proposition 
that  ‘he  does  not  know’  is  asserted  on  the  ground  of  that  highest 
principle  which,  transcending  all  popular  conceptions,  affirms  the 
identity  of  all  things  with  the  supreme  Soul,  which  cannot  see 
any  other  existence  as  distinct  from  itself.  [The  sense  of  this 
last  clause  is,  that  the  supreme  Soul  can  know  nothing  of  any  object 
being  created  external  to  itself,  since  no  such  object  exists].  “A 
fortiori,  the  supposition  that  such  beings  as  men  could  possess  this 
knowledge  is  excluded.” 

It  would,  however,  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  simple  author  of 
the  hymn  entertained  any  such  transcendental  notions  as  these.  He 
makes  no  pretensions  to  infallibility,  but  honestly  acknowledges  the 
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perplexity  which  he  felt  in  speculating  on  the  great  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  universe.543 

As  a further  illustration,  both  of  the  more  ancient  and  the  later 
ideas  of  the  Indians  regarding  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  supreme  Spirit,  previously  quiescent,  was  moved 
to  activity,  I add  another  passage  from  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana,  ii.  2, 
9,  1,  with  some  of  the  commentator’s  remarks.  The  text  of  the  Brah- 
mana runs  thus : 544  “ This  [universe]  was  not  originally  anything. 
There  was  neither  heaven,  nor  earth,  nor  atmosphere.  That  being 
nonexistent  [asat),  resolved,  * Let  me  be.’  That  became  fervent  (or 
practised  rigorous  abstraction,  atapyata).  From  that  fervour  (or 
abstraction)  smoke  was  produced.  That  became  again  fervent.  From 
that  fervour  fire  was  produced.  That  became  again  fervent.  From 
that  fervour  light  was  produced.”  And  so  on, — flame,  rays,  blazes, 
etc.,  being  generated  by  a repetition  of  the  same  process.  (It  may 
perhaps  be  considered  that  the  manner  in  which  the  word  tapas  is 
used  in  this  passage  is  favourable  to  the  idea  that  in  B..V.  x.  129,  3,  it 
signifies  heat  rather  than  rigorous  abstraction.) 

Ibid.  ii.  2,  9,  10:  Asa  to  ’ dhi  mano  ’ srijyata  | manah  Prajapatim 
asrijata  \ Prajdpatih  prajuh  asrijata  | “ From  the  nonexistent  mind 
(manas)  was  created.  Mind  created  Prajapati.  Prajapati  created 
offspring.” 

The  commentator’s  explanation  of  the  first  part  of  this  passage  is  in 
substance  as  follows  : “ Before  the  creation  no  portion  existed  of  the 
world  which  we  now  see.  Let  such  a state  of  nonexistence  be  sup- 
posed. It  conceived  the  thought,  ‘ Let  me  attain  the  condition  of 
existence.’  Accordingly,  this  state  of  things  is  distinctly  asserted  in 
the  TJpanishad  (the  Taittirlya,  see  above,  p.  359) : ‘ This  was  origi- 
nally nonexistent.  From  it  existence  was  produced.’  Here,  by  the 
word  ‘nonexistent,’  a state  of  void  (or  absolute  nullity),  like  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  phrase  ‘ a hare’s  horns,’  is  not  intended  ; but  simply  a 
state  in  which  name  and  form  were  not  manifested.  Hence  the  Vaja- 
saneyins  repeat  the  text : ‘ This  was  then  undeveloped ; let  it  be 
developed  through  name  and  form.’  Earth,  the  waters,  etc.,  are 

6,3  Similar  perplexity  is  elsewhere  expressed  on  other  subjects  by  the  authors  of 
the  hymns.  See  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp.  279  f. 

614  The  words  of  the  original  will  be  found  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  27  f. 
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4 name.’  Hardness  and  fluidity,  etc.,  are  ‘form.’”  The  words  “un- 
developed” and  “developed  ” are  then  defined,  and  Alanu,  i.  5,  is  quoted 
in  proof.  The  supposition  that  the  passage  before  us  can  be  intended 
to  denote  a void  is  next  contravened  by  adducing  the  text  of  the 
Chhandogya  TJpanishad  above  quoted,  where  that  theory  is  referred  to 
and  contradicted.  “In  the  Aitareya  TJpanishad  (at  the  beginning)  it 
is  declared  : ‘ Soul  alone  was  in  the  beginning  this  [universe].  No- 
thing else  was  active.’  Hence  the  negation  in  our  text,  ‘ This  [uni- 
verse] was  not  originally  anything,’  refers  to  the  world,  consisting  of 
name  and  form,  framed  by  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood absolutely.  Designated  by  the  word  ‘ nonexistent  ’ ( asat ),  be- 
cause devoid  of  name  and  form,  but  still  (really)  existing  {sat),  the 
principle  [called]  the  Supreme  Spirit,  impelled  by  the  works  of  the 
creatures  absorbed  in  It,  conceived  a thought  in  the  way  of  a reflec- 
tion, * Let  me  be  manifested  as  existent  in  the  shape  of  name  and 
form.’  As  a man  in  a deep  sleep  awakes  that  he  may  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  his  works,  so  the  thought  of  causing  all  living  creatures  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  their  works  arose  in  the  Supreme  Spirit.  Possessed  by 
such  a thought,  that  principle  [called]  the  Supreme  Spirit,  practised 
rigorous  abstraction  ( tapas ) as  a means  of  creating  name  and  form. 
Here  tapas  does  not  mean  any  such  thing  as  the  krichhra  or  chandra- 
yana  penances,  or  the  like  ; but  denotes  consideration  regarding  the 
particular  objects  which  were  to  be  created.  Wherefore  writers  of  the 
Atharva-veda  school  record  the  text : ‘ He  who  is  omniscient,  all- 
understanding, whose  tapas  consists  of  knowledge.’  From  the  fact  that 
this  tapas  has  nothing  of  the  character  of  any  penance,  it  may  be 
properly  regarded  as  denoting  the  reflection  of  a being  who,  though 
unembodied,  is  yet  omnipotent,”  etc.,  etc.  “ From  the  supreme  God, 
being  such  as  has  been  described,  in  conformity  with  his  volition,  a 
certain  smoke  was  produced,”  etc.,  etc. 

( Yad  idam  sthdvara-jangama-rupaih  Ihulokadirupam  cha  jagad  iddnirh 
drisyate  tat  kimapi  srishteh  purvaih  naiva  dslt  | tat  tddrisam  asad- 
rupam  eva  varttamunG.fh  sydt  \ sad-rupatum  prupnuydm  ity  etddrisam 
mano  'kuruta  | tatha  cha  upanishadi  purvam  asad-rupam  paschdt  sad- 
rupatotpattis  cha  vispashtam  Gmnayate  “ as  ad  vai  idam  ogre  asit  tato  vai 
sad  ajo.yata  ” iti  | atra  “ asat-” sabdena  na  sasa-vishanudi-samanafii 
sunyatvam  vivakshitafh  him  tarhy  anahhivyakta-ndma-rupatvam  \ atah  eva 
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Vujasaneyinah  samumananti  “ tad  ha  idath  tarhy  avyukritam  dsU  | tad 
ndma-rupdbhydm  eva  vyakriyeta”  iti  | bhumir  dp  ah  ityadiham  ndma 
hath  inya- dravad  ikarh  rupam  | . . . . Aitareyinas  tv  adhlyate  “ at  mu  vai 
idarn  elcah  eva  agre  usld  na  anyat  kinchana  mishad ” iti  | tasmdd  “naiva 
kinchana  dsid ” ity  ayaih  nishedhah  Paramdtma-nirmila-ndma-rupdt- 
maka-jagad-vishayo  na  tu  kritsna-vishayah  | numa-rupa-rahitatvena 
“ asat  sabda-vachyam  sad  eva  avasthitam  Paramutma-tattvam,  svdtmany 
antarhita-prdni-karmapreritam  sad  ndma-rupdkdrena  dvirbhaveyam  iti 
parydlochana-rupam  mano  ’kuruta  \ yathd  gudha-nidram  prdptasya 
purushasya  karma-phala-lhogdya  prabodhah  utpadyate  tathu  sarvdn 
prdninah  sva-sva-karma-phalam  bhojayitum  idriso  vichurah  Paramut- 
manah  prudurdbhut  | tathdvidlia-vichura-yuktarii  tat  Paramutma-tattva- 
rupam  ndma-riipa-srishti-sddhana-rupam  tapo  ’ kuruta  \ na  atra  tapah 
krichlira-chundruyanudi- rupam  \ kintu  srashtavya-paddrtha-visesha- 
vishayam  paryulochanam  \ atah  eva  Atliarvanikuh  dmananti  “ yah 
sarvajnah  sarvavid  yasya  jndnamayam  tapah  ” iti  \ krichhrddi-rupatvd- 
bhuvud  asarirasya  api  sarva-kakti-yuktasya  paryulochanam  upapannam  \ 

. . tudrisut  tasmut  Paramesvardt  sva  - sankalpdnusdrena  kaschid 

dhumah  udapadyata  |) 


(6)  Purusha. 

Another  important,  but  in  many  places  obscure,  bymn  of  tbe  Rig- 
veda,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  recognized,  though  in  a 
pantheistic  sense,  is  the  90th  of  the  tenth  book,  the  celebrated 
Purusha  Sukta,645  which  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Sahasrasirshdh  Purushah  sahasrdkshah  sahasrapat  | sa  bhumifh 
visvato  vritvd  aty  atishthad  dasungulam  \ 2.  Purushah  evedam  sarvaih 
yad  bhutarh  yach  cha  bhavyam  \ utdmritatvasyesdno  yad  annendtirohati  | 
3.  Etdvdn  asya  mahimd  ato  jyaydms  cha  Purushah  | pudo  ’sya  visva 

546  Translations  of  this  hymn  (which  is  also  given  with  slight  variations  in  Yaj.  S. 
13, 1-16,  and  A.Y.  19,  6,  and  7,  5,  4)  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Colebrooke’s  Miscel.  Ess. 
i.  167  (see  also  the  note  in  p.  309  of  the  same  volume),  as  also  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this 
Work,  9 ff. ; (into  French)  in  the  Preface  to  Burnouf’s  Bhagavata  Purana,  vol.  i. 
pp.  cxxxi.  ff.  (where  see  the  notes) ; and  (into  German)  in  Professor  Weber’s  Ind. 
Stud.  ix.  5 ff.  I have  now  endeavoured  to  supply  some  further  illustrations  of  the 
ideas  in  the  hymn.  I have  passed  over  several  obscurities  on  which  I have  been 
unable  to  throw  any  light.  The  first  two  verses  are  given  in  the  S'vetas'vatara 
Upanishad,  iii.  14,  15,  where  the  commentary  may  be  consulted. 
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bhutuni  tripud  asyumritarh  did  J 4.  Tripud  urddhvah  ud  ait  Purushah 
pudo  ’ syehubhavat  punah  | tato  vishvah  vyakrdmat  sdsananasane  abhi  \ 
5.  Tasmud  Viral  ajayata  Virujo  adhi  Purushah  j sa  jdto  aty  arichyata 
paschad  bhumim  atho  purah  | 6.  Yat  Purushena  havishd  devdh  yajnam 
atanvata  \ vasanto  asyasid  ujyaiii  grishmah  idhmah  saraa  havih  | 7.  Tam 
yajnam  barhishi  praukshan  Purusham  jutam  agratah  | tena  devdh  aya- 
janta  sddhyah  rishayas  cha  ye  | 8.  Tasmud  yajndt  sarvahutah  sambhri- 
tam  prishadujyam  \ pasufns  turns  chakre  vdyavyun  dranydn  grdmyds  che 
ye  | 9.  Tasmud  yajndt  sarvahutah  richah  sdmdni  jajnire  | chhandumsi 
jajnire  tasmud  yajus  tasmud  ajuyata  \ 10.  Tasmud  asvdh  ajdyanta  ye  he 
cha  ubhayddatah  \ gdvo  ha  jajnire  tasmut  tasmdj  jdtdh  ajdvayah  | 11. 
Yat  Purusham  vi  adadhuh  katidhd  vi  akalpayan  \ mukham  him  asya  kau 
buhu  kd  uru  pudau  uchyete  \ 12.  Brdhmano' sya  mukham  dsid  bdhu  rdja- 
nyah  kritah  \ uru  tad  asya  yad  vaisyah  padbhyurh  sudro  ajuyata  ] 13. 
Chandramuh  manaso  jdtas  chakshoh  Suryo  ajuyata  | mnkhud  Indras  cha 
Agnis  cha  prunud  Vdyur  ajuyata  \ 14.  Nubhyuh  usid  antariksham  sirshno 
dgauh  samavartata  \ padbhyum  bhumir  disah  srotrdt  tathu  lokun  akalpa- 
yan | 15.  Saptdsyusan  paridhayas  trih  sapta  samidhah  kritah  \ devuh 
yad  yajnam  tanvdndh  abadhnan  Purusham  pasum  | 16.  Yajnena  yajnam 
ayajanta  deeds  tdni  dharmdni  prathamdni  usan  | te  ha  ndlcam  mahimd- 
nah  sachanta  yatra  purve  sudhyuh  santi  devuh  \ 

“1.  Purusha  has  a thousand  heads  (a  thousand  arms,  A.Y.),  a 
thousand  eyes,  and  a thousand  feet.  On  every  side  enveloping  the 
earth,  he  transcended  [it]  by  a space  of  ten  fingers.  2.  Purusha  him- 
self is  this  whole 546  [universe],  whatever  has  been,  and  whatever  shall 
be.  He  is  also  the  lord  of  immortality,  since  through  food  he  ex- 
pands.547 3.  Such  is  his  greatness;  and  Purusha  is  superior  to  this. 
All  existing  things  are  a quarter54'1  of  him,  and  that  which  is  immortal 

6:6  Compare  S'atap.  Br.  iv.  2,  2,  1 : Sarvam  hy  ayam  alma  ; “ for  this  soul  is 
everything.” 

611  The  sense  of  the  last  clause  is  obscure.  It  may  also  mean,  according  to  the 
commentators  on  the  Viij.  S.  and  the  S'vetasv.  Upau.  “ (he  is  also  the  lord  of)  that 
which  grows  by  food.”  According  to  the  paraphrase  in  the  Bhagavata  Purana  (see 
below),  it  means,  “ seeing  he  has  transcended  mortal  nutriment.”  The  parallel 
passage  of  the  A.V.  (19,  6,  4)  reads,  “ he  is  also  the  lord  of  immortality,  since  he 
became  united  with  another  ( yad  anyendbhacat  saha). 

sis  Compare  A.V.  x.  8,  7,  and  13:  “7.  With  the  half  he  produced  the  whole 
world ; but  what  became  of  that  which  was  the  [other]  half  of  him  P ( ardhena  vis-cam 
bhuvanaih  jajdita  yad  asya  ardhaih  leva  tad  babhuva).  13.  Prajapati  moves  within 
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in  the  sky  is  three  quarters  of  him.  4.  With  three  quarters  Purusha 
mounted  upwards.  A quarter  of  him  again  was  produced  here  below. 
He  then  became  diffused  everywhere  among  things  animate  and  inani- 
mate. 5.  Prom  him  Viraj  was  born,  and  from  Viraj,  Purusha.549  As 

the  womb ; though  unseen,  he  is  born  in  many  forms.  "With  the  half  he  produced 
the  whole  world  ; but  the  [other]  half  of  him,  what  sign  is  there  of  it  P”  Compare 
also  A.V.  x.  7,  8,  9,  which,  as  well  as  portions  of  A.V.  x.  8,  will  be  found  quoted  and 
translated  further  on,  in  the  subsection  on  Skambha. 

6,9  The  commentator  on  the  Vftj.  San.  (where,  as  I have  said,  this  hymn  is  also 
found)  explains  this  reciprocal  generation  of  Viraj  from  Purusha,  and  again  of 
Purusha  from  Viraj,  by  saying,  in  conformity  with  Vedantic  principles,  that  Viraj  in 
the  form  of  the  mundane  egg  sprang  from  Adi-Purusha  (primeval  Purusha),  who 
then  entered  into  this  egg,  which  he  animates  as  its  vital  soul  or  divine  principle 
( tatah  | tasmad  ddipurushdd  Virat  brahmanda-deho  ’jayata  | . . . . tarn  eva  deham 
adhilcaranam  kritva  Purushas  taddshabhima.nl  ckah  eva  pitman  ajayata  | sarva- 
i-eddnta-vcdyah  Paramatmd  sva-mdyaya  Virad-deham  brahmdnda-rupam  srishtvd 
tatrd  jwarupena  pravisya  brahmandabh iman>  devatatma  jrvo  ’bhavad  ity  arthalj). 
According  to  Manu,  i.  8-11  (see  the  1st  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp.  35  f.)  the  supremo 
Deity  first  created  the  waters,  in  which  he  placed  an  egg,  from  which  again  he  him- 
self was  born  as  Brahma,  also  called  Narayana.  This  male  (Purusha),  created  by 
the  eternal,  imperceptible,  first  Cause,  is,  as  verse  11  repeats,  called  Brahma.  Brahma 
by  his  own  thought  split  the  egg  (verse  12).  After  various  other  details  regarding 
the  creation,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  (verse  32)  that  Brahma  divided  his  own  body 
into  two  halves,  of  which  one  became  a male  (Purusha),  and  the  other  a female,  in 
whom  he  produced  Viraj.  This  male  (Purusha)  Viraj  again  creates  Manu  himself 
(verse  33).  We  here  see  that  the  word  male,  or  Purusha,  is  applied  by  Manu  to 
three  beings — viz.,  first,  to  Brahma  (verse  11) ; second,  to  the  male  formed  by 
Brahma  from  the  half  of  his  own  body  (verse  32) ; and  thirdly,  to  Viraj,  whom 
Brahma,  or  his  male  half,  produced  from  the  female  who  was  made  out  of  the  other 
half  of  his  body  (see  also  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  105,  note,  in  Dr.  Hall’s 
edition).  Another  explanation  of  the  verse  is,  however,  to  be  obtained  by  comparing 
the  similar  passage  in  R.V.  x.  72,  4 : “ Daksha  sprang  from  Aditi,  and  Aditi  from 
Daksha”  (quoted  above,  p.  48),  together  with  the  observation  of  Yaska  (Nirukta,  xi. 
23,  also  quoted  above  in  page  50),  that  this  startling  declaration  may  be  explicable 
on  the  ground  that  these  two  deities  had  the  same  origin,  or,  in  conformity  with  a 
characteristic  of  their  divine  nature,  may  have  been  produced  from  each  other,  and 
have  derived  their  substance  from  each  other.  (See  also  Nirukta,  vii.  4,  quoted  above, 
p.  350,  where  the  author  repeats  the  same  idea  regarding  the  nature  of  the  gods). 
Compare  also  A.V.  xiii.  4,  29  ff.,  where  Indra  is  said  to  be  produced  from  a great 
many  different  phenomena  or  elements,  and  they  reciprocally  from  him  (sa  vai  alino 
ajayata  tasmad  ahar  ajayata).  The  S’atap.  Br.  (xiii.  6,  1,  2)  understands  Viraj  in 
the  passage  before  us  to  signify  not  any  male  power,  but  the  metre  of  that  name : 
“The  Viraj  has  forty  syllables.  Hence  he  (Purusha)  obtains  the  Viraj,  according  to 
the  text,  ‘ From  him  sprang  Viraj,  and  from  Viraj  Purusha.”  This  is  that  Viraj. 
From  this  Viraj,  therefore,  it  is  that  he  begets  Purusha  the  sacrifice.”  Viraj  occurs 
again  in  the  lt.V.  ix.  96,  18,  and  x.  130,  5,  as  feminine  and  as  the  name  of  a metre. 
It  is  also  found  in  x.  159,  3,  and  x.  166,  1,  as  well  as  in  i.  188,  5,  where  it  is  sn 
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soon  as  born  he  extended  beyond  the  earth,  both  behind  and  before.550 
6.  When  the  gods  offered  up  Purusha  as  a sacrifice,  the  spring  was  its 
clarified  butter,  summer  its  fuel,  and  autumn  the  [accompanying] 

adjective.  In  the  A.V.  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  sometimes  is  an  epithet,  and 
sometimes  denotes  the  metre  of  that  name.  Thus  in  ix.  2,  5 (compare  Vaj.  Sanh. 
17,  3,  and  S'atap.  Br.  ix.  2,  1,  19),  it  is  said,  “That  daughter  of  thine,  o Kama,  is 
called  the  Cow,  she  whom  sages  denominate  Vach  Viraj  ’’  (see  below,  the  subsection 
on  Kama,  and  Ind.  Stud.  ix.  478 ; compare  R.V.  viii.  90,  16  : vachovidam  Vdcham 
....  deviih  devebhyah  pary  cyushim  gam  | “ The  goddess  Vach  ....  the  cow,  who 
has  come  from  the  gods’’).  Again  in  viii.  9,  1 : vatsau  Yirajah  salilad  udaitam  | 
2.  Vatsah  kdmadugho  Virajah  \ ....  7.  Virajam  ahur  brahmanah  pitaram  tam  no  vi 
dhehi  yatidha  sakhibhyah  \ 8.  Yam  prachyutam  anu  yajnah  prachyavante  upatishth - 
ante  upatishthamdnam  | yasyah  vrate  prasave  yaksham  ejati  sa  Virad  rishayah  parame 
vyoman  | 9 . Aprdna  eti  prdnena  pranatindm  Virat  Svarajam  abhyeti  paschat  | “The 
two  calves  of  Viraj  rose  out  of  the  water.  2 . . . . The  desire-bestowing  calf  of  Viraj.” 
It  is  shortly  afterwards  (verse  7)  strangely  said  that  Viraj,  though  spoken  of  in  the 
feminine  gender,  is  the  “father  of  brahman,”  whether  that  mean  the  deity  or  devotion. 
“ They  say  that  Viraj  is  the  father  of  devotion.  Bring  her  to  us  thy  friends  in  as 
many  forms  (as  thou  canst).  8.  She  whom,  when  she  advances,  sacrifices  follow, 
and  stand  still  when  she  stands ; she,  by  whose  will  and  energy  the  living  being 
moves,  is  Viraj  in  the  highest  heaven.  9.  Without  breath,  she  moves  by  the  breath 
of  breathing  females.  Viraj  follows  after  Svaraj,”  etc.  The  calf  of  Viraj  is  men- 
tioned again  in  xiii.  1,  33.  In  viii.  10,  1,  it  is  said  of  her:  Virad  rai  idam  agre 
dsit  tasydh  jatayah  sarvam  abibhed  “ iyam  eva  idam  bhavishyati"  iti  | 2.  So.  uda- 
krainat  sa  garhapatye  vyakramat  | grihamedhi  grihapatir  bhavati  yah  evam  veda  | 
“ Viraj  was  formerly  all  this  [universe].  Everything  was  afraid  of  her  when  she  was 
born,  lest  she  herself  should  become  this.  2.  She  ascended.  She  entered  the  Gar- 
hapatya  fire.  He  who  knows  this  becomes  master  of  a house,”  etc.  And  in  ix.  10, 
24,  we  read  : Virad  vdg  virat  prithivi  virad  antariksham  virat  prajdpatih  | viran 
mrityuh  sddkyandm  adhirajo  habhuva , etc.  “Viraj  is  Vach,  is  the  earth,  and  the 
air,  is  Prajapati,  is  Death,  the  ruler  of  the  Sadhyas,”  etc.  S'atap.  Br.  xiii.  2,  5,  3 : 
Prajapatir  Virajam  asrijat  sd  ’smat  srishtd  parachy  ait  | sa  ’svam  medhyam  pra- 
visat  | “ Prajapati  created  Viraj.  She  being  produced  from  him  went  away  and 
entered  into  the  sacrificial  horse.”  In  reading  these  passages  we  should  bear  in  mind 
the  great  power  attributed  by  the  Vedic  winters  to  hymns  and  metres.  See  Weber’s 
Ind.  Stud.  viii.  8-12;  and  vol.  iii.  of  this  Work,  pp.  275  if.  On  the  virtues  of  the 
Viraj  in  particular,  see  Weber,  as  above,  pp.  56  ff.  In  the  following  texts  the  word 
may  he  a masculine  name  or  an  epithet : A.V.  xi.  5,  16.  “ The  aeliarya  is  a brahma- 
charin  ; the  brahmacharin  is  Prajapati.  Prajapati  shines  (vi  rajati ).  He  became 
the  resplendent,  powerful  Indra.”  So  also  in  iv.  11,  7 ; xiii.  3,  5 ; xi.  5,  7 ; and 
viii.  5,  10,  where  Viraj  precedes  or  follows  the  words  Prajapati  and  Parameshthin. 
In  xi.  4,  12,  Viraj  is  identified  with  Prana.  In  the  Brihad  Ar.  Up.  Viraj  is  called 
the  wife  of  Purusha.  (See  p.  217  of  Dr.  Boer’s  translation.  In  R.V.  x.  159,  3 
(atho  me  duhita  virat),  and  x.  166,  1 ( virajam  gopatim  gavdm),  the  word  seems  to  he 
an  epithet. 

850  In  the  Bhagavata  Puruna,  ii.  6,  15  ff.,  the  preceding  verses  of  our  hymn  are 
paraphrased  as  follows  : sarvam  Purushah  evedam  bhutam  bhavyam  bhavach  cha  yat  | 
tenedam  dvritam  visvaiii  vitastim  adhitishthati  | 16.  Svadhislithyam  pratapan  Prdno 
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oblation.  7.  This  victim,  Purusha  born  in  the  beginning,  they  immo- 
lated on  the  sacrificial  grass ; with  him  as  their  offering,  the  gods, 
Sadhyas,  and  Eishis  sacrificed.  8.  From  that  universal  oblation  were 
produced  curds  and  clarified  butter.  He  (Purusha)  formed  those  aerial 
creatures,  and  the  animals,  both  wild  and  tame.  9.  From  that  uni- 
versal sacrifice  sprang  the  hymns  called  Eich  and  Saman,  the  metres, 
and  the  Yajush.  10.  From  it  were  produced  horses,  and  all  animals 
with  two  rows  of  teeth,  cows,  goats,  and  sheep.  11.  When  they 
divided  Purusha,  into  how  many  parts  did  they  distribute  him  ? What 
was  his  mouth  ? What  were  his  arms  ? What  were  called  his  thighs 
and  feet?  12.  The  Brahman  was  his  mouth  ; 551  the  Eajanya  became 
his  arms;  the  Yaisya  was  his  thighs;  the  Sudra  sprang  from  his  feet. 
13.  The  moon  was  produced  from  his  soul;  the  sun  from  his  eye; 
Indra  and  Agni  from  his  mouth  ; and  Vayu  from  his  breath.  14. 
From  his  navel  came  the  atmosphere ; from  his  head  arose  the  sky ; 
from  his  feet  came  the  earth  ; from  his  ear  the  four  quarters  : so  they 
formed  the  worlds.  15. .When  the  gods,  in  performing  their  sacrifice, 

vahis'  eha  pratapaty  asau  | evam  Virajam  pratapams  tapaty  antar  vnhih  puman  | 17. 
So  ’ mritasyabhayasyeso  martyam  annam  yad  atyagat  J mahimaisho  tato  brahman 
Purushasya  duratyayah  | 18.  Padeshu  sarva-bhutdni  Punisah  sthitipado  vidah  \ 
amritam  kshemam  abhayam  trimurdhno  ’dhayi  murdhasu  | 19.  Padus  trayo  vahis 
chasann  aprajdnam  ye  asramah  | antas  trilokyds  tv  aparo  grihamedho  ’vrihad-vratah  \ 

20.  Srifi  vichakrame  vishvah  sdsananasane  ubhe  | yad  avidya  cha  vidya  clia  Purushas 
tubhayasrayah  | 21.  Yasmad  andarn  Virad  jajne  bhutendriya-gunatmakah  \ tad- 
dravyam  atyagdd  visvam  gobhih  suryah  ivatapan  | 15.  “Purusha  himself  is  all  this 
which  has  been,  shall  be,  and  is.  By  him  this  universe  is  enveloped,  and  yet  he 
occupies  but  a span.  16.  That  Prana  [explained  by  the  commentator  as  the  sun],  while 
kindling  his  own  sphere,  kindles  also  that  which  is  without  it.  So,  too,  Purusha, 
while  kindling  Viritj,  kindles  whatever  is  within  and  without  him.  1 7.  He  is  the  lord  of 
immortality  and  security,  since  he  has  transcended  mortal  nutriment.  Hence,  o 
Brahman,  this  greatness  of  Purusha  is  unsurpassable.  18.  The  wise  know  all  things  to 
exist  in  the  feet  [or  quarters]  of  Purusha,  who  has  the  worlds  for  feet  [or  quarters]  : 
immortality,  blessedness,  and  security,  abide  in  the  heads  of  the  three-headed.  19.  Three 
quarters,  viz.,  the  abodes  of  ascetics,  are  beyond  the  three  worlds  ; while  the  remain- 
ing quarter,  the  abode  of  householders  who  have  not  adopted  a life  of  celibacy,  is 
within  them.  20.  Purusha  has  traversed  both  the  two  separate  paths,  that  of  enjoyment 
and  abstinence,  that  is,  of  ignorance  and  knowledge  ; for  he  is  the  receptacle  of  both. 

21.  From  him  was  produced  an  egg,  consisting  of  the  elements  and  senses  and  three 
qualities.  Purusha  penetrated  through  its  entire  substance,  as  the  sun  warms  with 
his  rays.”  There  is  a good  deal  about  Purusha  in  the  Brihad  Aranyaka  Upanishad. 
See  pp.  217,  220-228,  233,  250,  252,  267,  of  Dr.  Roer’s  English  translation. 

651  Kaushltakl  Brahmana  Upanishad,  ii.  9,  quoted  in  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work, 
p.  10,  note. 
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bound  Purusha  as  a victim,  there  were  seven  pieces  of  wood  laid  for 
him  round  the  fire,  and  thrice  seven  pieces  of  fuel  employed.  16. 
"With  sacrifice  the  gods  worshipped  the  Sacrifice.  These  were  the  first 
institutions.  These  great  beings  attained  to  the  heaven  where  the 
gods,  the  ancient  Sadhyas,  reside.”  552 

There  are  two  other  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  besides  the  Purusha 
Sukta  in  which  the  Deity  is  represented  as  either  the  agent,  the  object, 
or  the  subject  of  sacrifice.  In  x.  81,  5,  Visvakarman  is  said  to  sacri- 
fice himself,  or  to  himself;  and  in  verse  6,  to  offer  up  heaven  and 
earth.  And  in  x.  130  (where,  in  verse  2,  Puman  may  be  equivalent 
to  Purusha),  it  is  said  (verse  3)  either  that  the  gods  sacrificed  to  the 
[supreme]  god,  or  that  they  offered  him  up.553 

In  the  Nirukta,  x.  26, 654  a legend,  having  reference  to  R.Y.  x.  81,  is 
quoted  to  the  effect  that  Visvakarman,  the  son  of  Bhuvana,  first  of 
all  offered  up  all  worlds  in  a sarvamedha,  and  ended  by  sacrificing  him- 
self. And  in  the  S'atap.  Br.  xiii.  7,  1,  1,  the  same  thing  is  related  of 
the  self-existent  Brahma  himself,  who,  finding  that  he  could  not 
by  austere  fervour  attain  to  the  infinitude  which  he  desired,  re- 

552  This  verse  is  = i.  164,  50,  where  see  Sayana’s  interpretation  and  Mahldhara’s  on 
Vaj.  S.  31,  16  ; also  Nir.  12,  41. 

653  The  rendering  in  these  passages  depends  on  the  exact  sense  assigned  to  the 
word  yaj.  See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  pp.  7-9.  The  Taitt.  Sanh.  Asht,  vi.  p.  41 
of  India  Office  MS.,  says:  Yajnena  vai  Frajapatih  prajah  asrijata  | “Prajapati 
created  living  heings  by  sacrifice.”  In  the  Taitt.  Br.  3,  9,  22,  1,  it  is  said:  “The 
gods  slaughtered  father  Prajapati  as  a victim.  They  then  fasted,  saying : ‘ In  the 
morning  we  shall  offer  sacrifice.’”  Prajapatim  vai  devah  pitaram  pasum  bhutam 
medhaya  alablianta  | tarn  alabhya  updvasan  | pratar  yashtashmahe  iti. 

651  Vol.  iv.  of  this  work,  p.  7 ; see  also  p.  309 ; and  Mahabharata  S'antip.,  verse 
241 : visvarupo  Mahadevah  sarvamedhe  mahamafche  | juhava  sarva-bhutani  tathai- 
vamanam  atmand  | “ The  omniform  Mahadeva  sacrificed  all  creatures  in  a great 
all-oblation,  and  then  offered  himself  by  himself.”  In  the  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  1,  8> 
2,  it  is  said  that  “Prajapati  gave  himself  to  the  gods,  and  became  their  sacri- 
fice. For  sacrifice  is  the  food  of  the  gods.  He  then  created  sacrifice  as  his 
own  image  (or  counterpart).  Hence  they  say  that  ‘Prajapati  is  sacrifice;’  for  he 
created  it  as  his  own  image  ” ( tebhyah  Prajapatir  atmdnam  pradadau  \ Yajno  ha 
esham  dsa  | Yajno  hi  devdnam  annarn  | 3.  Sa  devebhyah  atmanam  pradaya  atha  etam 
dtmanah  pratimam  asrijata  yad  yajnam  \ tasmad  dhuh  “ Prajapatir  yajnah  ” iti  | 
atmano  hy  etam  pratimam  asrijata).  In  the  M.  Bh.  S'antip.  9616,  also,  it  is  said 
that  Prajapati  formed  the  sacrificial  victims,  and  sacrifice  itself,  and  with  it  worship- 
ped the  gods.  The  S'atap.  Br.  says,  elsewhere,  xiv.  3,  2,  1,  “ This  which  is  sacrifice 
is  the  soul  of  all  beings  and  of  all  gods  ” ( sarvesham  vai  esha  bhutdndm  sarveshdih 
devcmam  atma  yad  yajnah). 
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solved  to  offer  up  himself  in  created  things,  and  created  things  in 
himself,  and  having  done  this,  attained  to  pre-eminence,  self-efful- 
gence, and  supreme  dominion  (see  the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  25). 
It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  this  passage  had  not  attained  to  that 
clear  conception  of  the  self-sufficiency  and  omnipotence  of  a self- 
existent  Being  which  later  Indian  writers  acquired.555 

In  the  hymn  before  us  the  gods  are  distinctly  said  (in  verses  6,  7, 
and  15)  to  have  offered  up  Purusha  himself  as  a victim.  And  in 
the  Bhagavata  Purana,  ii.  6,  21 -2 6, 556  which  is  a paraphrase  of  this 
passage,  Brahma  is  made  to  say  that  he  derived  the  materials  of  sacri- 
fice from  Purusha’s  members,  and  immolated  that  being,  the  lord 
himself. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  seize  the  precise  idea  which  is  expressed  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  singular  hymn,  the  Purusha  Sukta.  It  was 
evidently  produced  at  a period  when  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice  had 
become  largly  developed,  when  great  virtue  was  supposed  to  reside  in 
its  proper  celebration,  and  when  a mystical  meaning  had  come  to  be 
attached  to  the  various  materials  and  instruments  of  the  ritual  as  well 
as  to  the  different  members  of  the  victim.  Penetrated  with  a sense  of 
the  sanctity  and  efficacy  of  the  rite,  and  familiar  with  all  its  details, 
the  priestly  poet,  to  whom  we  owe  the  hymn,  has  thought  it  no  pro- 
fanity to  represent  the  supreme  Purusha  himself  as  forming  the  victim, 
whose  immolation  by  the  agency  of  the  gods  gave  birth,  by  its  trans- 
cendent power,  to  the  visible  universe  and  all  its  inhabitants.557 

The  two  following  verses  in  the  Vajasaneyi  Sanhita  refer  to  Purusha: 

xxxi.  18  (=  S'vetasvatara  TJpanishad,  iii.  8) : ved&ham  etarn  Purusham 
mahuntam  uditya-varnam  tamasah  parastat  | tam  eva  viditva  Hi  mrityum 
eti  nanyah  panthah  vidyate  ayanaya  \ “ I know  this  great  Purusha, 
resplendent  as  the  sun,  above  the  darkness.  It  is  by  knowing  him 

655  The  word  svayambhu  does  not,  however,  always  signify  self-existence  in  the 
absolute  sense.  Thus  Kas'yapa  is  in  A.Y.  xix.  53,  10,  called  svayambhu,  and  is  yet 
said  to  have  sprung  from  Kcila  (time).  (See  the  subsection  on  Kala,  further  on.) 

656  See  the  4th  vol.  of  this  Work,  p.  9. 

441  Dr.  Haug,  when  treating  of  the  importance  attached  to  sacrifice  by  the  Brah- 
mans, remarks  (Pref.  to  Ait.  Ar.  p.  73) : “The  creation  of  the  world  itself  was  even 
regarded  as  the  fruit  of  a sacrifice  performed  by  the  Supreme  Being.”  If  the  learned 
author  here  refers  to  the  Purusha  Sukta  it  would  have  been  more  exact  to  say  that 
the  creation  was  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  an  immolation  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But 
his  remark  may  be  justified  by  the  other  passages  I have  cited. 
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that  a man  overpasses  death.  There  is  no  other  road  to  go.”  568  (The 
Purusha  Sukta  occupies  verses  1-16  of  the  same  section  in  which  this 
verse  is  found.) 

xxxii.  2 : sarve  nimeshuh  jajnire  vidyutah  Purushad  adhi  | nainam 
urdhvam  na  tiryancham  na  madhye  parijagrabhat  | “ All  winkings  of 
the  eye  have  sprung  from  Purusha,  the  resplendent.  No  one  has 
embraced  him  either  above,  or  below,  or  in  the  middle.”  559 

The  A.Y.  contains  a long  hymn  (x.  2)  on  the  subject  of  Purusha, 
which  does  not  throw  much  light  on  the  conception  of  his  character, 
but  contains  a number  of  curious  ideas.  The  Deity  being  conceived 
and  described  in  this  hymn  as  the  Man,  or  Male  (Purusha) — the  great 
archetype  and  impersonation  of  that  active  energy  of  which  men  are 
the  feeble  representatives  upon  earth — the  poet  has  been  led  to  im- 
agine the  object  of  his  adoration  as  invested  with  a visible  form,  and 
with  members  analogous  to  those  of  the  human  frame;  and  he  then 
goes  on  to  speculate  on  the  agency  by  which  the  different  portions  of 
Purusha’s  body  could  have  been  constructed,  and  the  source  from 
which  he  could  have  derived  the  various  attributes  through  which  he 
formed  the  universe,  and  ordained  the  conditions  under  which  its 
several  departments  exist.  The  minute  questions  regarding  the  mem- 
bers of  Purusha  with  which  the  hymn  opens  may  have  been  suggested 
to  the  author  by  an  observation  of  the  curious  structure  of  the  human 
body,  and  by  the  wonder  which  that  observation  had  occasioned. 
Throughout  the  hymn  Purusha  is  not  represented  as  a self-existent, 
self-sufficient  Being,  but  as  dependent  on  other  gods  for  his  various 
powers  and  attributes.  The  details  are  too  tedious,  and  in  some  places 
too  obscure,  to  admit  of  my  giving  them  in  full,  but  I shall  state  the 
substance,  and  adduce  the  most  important  parts  more  or  less  in  ex- 
tenso.  The  hymn  begins  thus  : — 

559  Compare  A.Y.  vii.  53,  7 : “Ascending  from  the  darkness  to  the  highest  heaven 
we  have  reached  the  sun,  a god  among  the  gods,  the  uppermost  light”  ( ud  vayarii 
tamasas  pari  rohanto  nakarn  uttamam  | devaih  devatra.  suryam  aganma  jyotir  utta- 
mam  | compare  R.V.  i.  50,  10,  quoted  above  in  p.  160). 

469  The  following  verse,  given  in  the  Nirukta,  ii.  3,  is  from  the  S'vetuSvatara  Up- 
anishad,  iii.  9 : “ This  entire  universe  is  filled  by  that  Purusha  to  whom  there  is 
nothing  superior,  from  whom  there  is  nothing  different,  than  whom  no  one  is  more 
minute  or  more  vast,  and  who  alone,  fixed  like  a tree,  abides  in  the  sky”  ( yasmat 
pararn  naparam  asti  kinchid  yasrndd  naruyo  na  jyayo  'sti  kaschit  | vrikshah  iva 
stabdho  divi  tishthaty  ekas  tenedam  purnam  Purushena  sarvam). 
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1.  Kena  pdrshni  dbhrite  Purushasya  kena  mdmsaih  sambhritaih  kena 
gulph.au  | kenunguli  pesanih  lcena  khani  . . . . ] 2.  Kasmdn  nu  gulphuv 
adhardv  akrinvann  ashtlnvantdv  uttarau  Purushasya  | . . . . 4.  Kati 
devah  katame  te  dsan  ye  uro  grinds  chikyuh  Purushasya  | kati  stanau 
vyadadhuh  leak  kaphaudau  kati  skandhdn  kati  prishtlr  achinvan  | 6. 
Kah  sapta  khdni  vi  tatarda  slrshani  karndv  imau  ndsike  chaksluini  tnu- 
klmm  | ....  9.  Priydpriydni  lahuld  svapnaih  sambudha-tandryah  \ 
dnanddn  ugro  nandums  cha  kasmud  vahati  Purushah  | drtir  avartir 
nirritih  kuto  nu  Purushe  ’ matih  | rddhih  samridhih  | ....  12.  Ko 
asmin  ripam  adadhdt  ko  mahndnaih  cha  ndma  cha  | gdtuih  ko  asmin  ko 
keturii  kos  cha/ritruni  Purushe  \ 13 . Ko  asmin  prdnam  avayat  ko  apdnam 
vydnam  % | sanidnam  asmin  ko  devo  adlii  sisrdya  Purushe  \ 14.  Ko  asmin 
yajnam  odadhud  elco  devo  adlii  Purushe  \ ko  asmin  satyaih  ko  ’ nritaih  kuto 
mrityuh  kuto  ’mritam  | 15.  Ko  asmai  vusah  paryadlidt  ko  asydyur 
akalpayat  | lalaih  ko  asmai  pruyachhat  ko  asyukalpayaj  javam  | 16. 
Kendpo  %nvatanuta  kenuhar  akarod  ruche  \ ushasam  kena  anvaindha  kena 
say anibhav am  dadhe  \ 17.  Ko  asmin  reto  ny adadhdt  tantur  dtdyatdm 
iti  | mtdhdm  ko  asminn  adhyauliat  . . . . | 18.  Kena  imam  bhumim 
aurnot  tena  paryabliavad  divam  \ kendbhi  mahnu  parvatdn  kena  karmuni 
Purushah  \ 24.  Keneyam  bhumir  vihita  kena  dyaur  uttard  hitd  | kenedam 
urdhvaih  tiryak  cha  antarikshafn  vyacho  hitam  | 25.  JBralunand  bhumir 
vihita  Brahma  dyaur  uttard  hitd  | Brahmedam  urdhvaih  tiryak  cha 
antarikshah  vyacho  hitam  | . . . . 28.  Urdhvo  nu  srishtds  tiryah  nu 
srishtdh  sirvuh  disah  Purushah  d babhuva  \ puram  yo  Brahmano  veda 
yasydh  Purushah  uchyate  | 29.  Yo  vai  turn  Brahmano  veda  amritendvri- 
tum  puran  | tasmai  Brahma  cha  brdhmds  cha  chakshuh  prdnam  prajum 
daduh  | 3).  Na  vai  tarn  chaksliur  jahdti  na  prdno  jarasah  purd  \ puram 
yo  Brahnuno  veda  yasydh  Purushah  uchyate  | 31.  Ashtdchakrd  nava- 
dvdrd  devmum  pur  ayodhya  | tasyuih  hiranyayah  kosah  svargah  jyotislid- 
vritah  | <2.  Tasmin  liiranyaye  hose  try  are  tripratishthite  | tasmin  yad 
yaksham  utmanvat  tad  vai  brahma-vido  viduh  | 38.  Prabhrdjamdndih 
harinim  rnsasd  samparivritdm  \ puram,  hiranyaylm  Brahma  avivesd- 
pardjitdn  \ 

“1.  ly  whom  were  the  heels  of  Purusha  produced  ? By  whom  was 
his  flesh  brought  together  ? By  whom  were  his  ancles,  by  whom  were 
his  fingirs  and  his  muscles,  made  ? By  whom  the  apertures  of  his 
body  ? . . . 2.  From  what  did  they  construct  his  ancles  below  and 
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liis  knees  above  ? ” After  similar  question  about  bis  legs,  thigbs, 
trunk,  etc.,  tbe  author  proceeds:  “4.  How  many  and  who  were  the 
gods  who  joined  together  the  chest  and  the  neck  of  Purusha  ? How 
many  formed  his  breasts,  who  his  elbows  ? (?)  How  many  connected 
his  shoulders  and  ribs  ? ....  6.  Who  opened  the  seven  apertures  in 
his  head,  these  ears,  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth  ?....”  “ Whence,” 
asks  the  poet  (verse  9),  “ does  the  glorious  Purusha  bring  many  things 
pleasant  and  unpleasant,  sleep,  fear,  fatigue,  and  various  kinds  of 
enjoyments?  10.  How  do  suffering,  distress,  evil,  as  well  as  success 
and  opulence,  exist  iu  Purusha  ? . . . . 12.  Who  assigned  to  him  form,560 
magnitude,  name,560  motion,  and  consciousness,  (13)  and  what  god  put 
into  him  the  different  vital  airs?  14.  What  one  god  placed  in  him 
sacrifice,  truth,  and  falsehood?  Whence  come  death  and  immortality? 
15.  Who  clothed  him  with  a garment  ? Who  created  his  life  ? Vho  gave 
him  strength  and  speed?  16.  Through  whom  did  he  spread  out  the 
waters,  cause  the  day  to  shine,  kindle  the  dawn,  bring  on  the  tvilight? 
1 7.  Who  placed  in  him  seed,  that  the  thread  (of  being)  might  be  con- 
tinued ? Who  imparted  to  him  understanding  ? ....  18.  through 
whom  did  he  envelope  the  earth,  surround  (or  transcend)  tie  sky, 
surpass  by  his  greatness  the  mountains  and  all  created  things?  24, 
By  whom  was  this  earth  made,  and  the  sky  placed  above  ? Py  whom 
was  this  expanse  of  atmosphere  raised  aloft  and  stretched  acruss  ? 25. 

The  earth  was  made  by  Brahma,  and  Brahma  is  placed  abcve  as  the 
sky.  Brahma  is  the  expanse  of  atmosphere,  raised  aloft  anc  stretched 
across.  28.  Purusha,  who  is  on  high,  has  pervaded  all  tie  regions 
which  are  extended  aloft  and  across  (quoted  with  variations  in  Taitt. 
Ar.  i.  27,  3,  p.  168).  He  who  knows  the  city  [pur)  of  Brdima  from 
which  Purusha  is  named,  (29)  who  knows  that  city  of  Brahmit,  invested 
with  immortality;  to  him  Brahma  and  Brahma’s  sons  have  given  sight, 

460  Here,  as  above  noticed  (p.  166,  note),  we  have  tbe  nama  and  rupa  of  the 
Yedantists.  Compare  Taitt.  Brail,  ii.  2,  7,  1 : Prajapatih  prajah  asijata  | tah 
srishtah  samashlrishyan  (in  p.  444  the  word  is  printed  samaslishyan ) | tah  rupena 
anupravisat  | tasmad  ahuh  “ rupatii  vai  Prajapatir”  iti  | tah  namna  ’mpravisat  | 
tasmad  ahur  “nama  vai  Prajapatir"  iti  | “Prajapati  created  living  beilgs.  They* 
however,  were  in  a shapeless  state.  He  entered  into  them  with  form.  Icnce,  men 
say  ‘ Prajapati  is  form.’  He  entered  into  them  with  name.  Hence,  men  ay  ‘ Praja- 
pati is  name.’”  Compare  the  same  Bralimana,  iii.  10,  5,  1,  and  iii.  12,7,  5.  See 
M.  Langlois’  note  on  the  word  nama  in  lt.V.  x.  73,  8,  vol.  iv.  p.  493  of  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Rig-veda. 
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and  breath,  and  progeny.  30.  Neither  sight  nor  breath  abandons 
before  [the  term  of  natural]  decay  the  man  who  knows  the  city  of 
Brahma,  from  which  Purusha  is  named.  31.  Within  that  impregnable 
city  of  the  gods  (compare  puram  devdndm  amritam  hiranyam,  A.Y.  v. 
28,  11 ; and  Mahabharata,  xiv.  987  ff.),  which  has  eight  circles  (com- 
pare A.Y.  xi.  4,  22)  and  nine  gates,  there  exists  a golden  receptacle, 
celestial,  invested  with  light.  32.  Those  acquainted  with  Brahma 
(divine  science,  or  the  Deity)  know  that  living  being  which  resides  in 
this  golden  receptacle  with  three  spokes,  and  triple  supports.561  33. 
Brahma  has  entered  into  the  impregnable  golden  city,  resplendent, 
bright,  invested  with  renown.” 

In  the  S'atap.  Br.  xiii.  6,  1,  1 (see  vol.  iv.  of  this  Work,  p.  25),  the 
word  Narayana  is  coupled  with  Purusha,  and  it  is  said  that  this  being 
desired  to  surpass  all  beings,  and  become  himself  the  entire  universe, 
and  that  he  accomplished  his  object  by  celebrating  the  Purushamedha 
sacrifice.  Purusha  Narayana  is  again  mentioned  in  the  same  Brali- 
mana  (xii.  3,  4,  1)  as  receiving  instruction  from  Prajapati : Purusham 
ha  Nurdyanam  Prajupatir  uvucha  “ yajasva  yajasva  ” iti  \ sa  ha  uvucha 
yajasva  yajasva ’ iti  vdva  tvarn  mam  dttha  | trir  ayalcshi  \ Vasavah 
pru tah-savanena  aguh  Rudrah  mudhyandinena  savanena  Adityus  tritiya- 
savanena  atha  mama  yajna-vdstv  eva  yajna-vdstdv  eva  aham  visa  ” iti  \ 
sa  ha  uvucha  “ yajasva  eva  \ aham  vai  te  tad  valcshydmi  yathu  te  ukthdni 
manir  iva  siitre  otuni  hhavishyanti  sdtram  iva  vd  manuv  ” iti  | “Praja- 
pati said  to  Purusha  Narayana,  ‘ Sacrifice,  sacrifice.’  He  replied, 
‘ Thou  sayest  to  me,  Sacrifice,  sacrifice.  I have  sacrificed  thrice.  By 
the  morning  oblation  the  Yasus  came,  by  the  mid-day  oblation  the 
Itudras  came,  and  by  the  third  oblation  the  Adityas  came  to  my  place 
of  sacrifice,  where  I was.’  Prajapati  rejoined,  ‘Sacrifice;  I will  tell 
thee  how  thy  hymns  shall  be  strung  like  a gem  on  a thread,  or  as  a 
thread  in  a gem.’  ” 

461  One  line  of  A.V.  x.  8,  43  (quoted  in  the  next  subsection),  is  identical  with  one 
line  of  this  verse,  though  the  other  line  is  different.  The  whole  runs  thus : “ The 
knowers  of  brahma  know  that  living  being  which  resides  in  the  lotus  with  nine 
gates,  invested  with  the  three  qualities”  ( tribhir  gunebhir  dvritam).  Roth,  s.v- 
guna,  translates  the  last  three  words  by  “ triply  enveloped,”  and  refers  in  support 
of  this  sense  to  verses  29  and  32  of  the  hymn  before  us,  and  to  Chhandogya  Up- 
anishad,  viii.  1,1.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  there  may  be  here  a first  reference 
to  the  three  gunas  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  Indian  philosophical  speculation. 
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(7)  Skambha  and  Brahma. 

In  the  following  hymn  of  the  A.V.  (x.  7)  the  Supreme  Deity 
appeal’s  to  he  celebrated  under  the  appellation  of  Skambha  (or  Sup- 
port).662 Though  it  is  rather  tedious,  I shall  translate  it  nearly  in 
full,  as  these  ancient  guesses  after  truth  no  doubt  contain  the  germ  of 
some  of  the  later  speculations  on  the  same  topics.  In  the  first  part 
(verses  1-6,  10-12)  Skambha  is  considered  (like  Purusha,  with  whom 
he  seems  to  be  identified,  verse  15)  as  a vast  embodied  being,  co- 
extensive with  the  universe,  and  comprehending,  in  his  several  mem- 
bers, not  only  the  different  parts  of  the  material  world,  but  a variety 
of  abstract  conceptions,  such  as  austere  fervour  ( tapas ),  faith,  truth, 
and  the  divisions  of  time.  He  is  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  Praja- 
pati,  who  founds  the  worlds  upon  him  (verses  7,  8,  17).  The  thirty- 
three  gods  are  comprehended  in  him  (verses  13,  22,  and  27),  and  arose 
out  of  nonentity,  which  forms  his  highest  member,  and,  as  well  as 
entity,  is  embraced  within  him  (verses  10,  25).  The  gods  who  form 
part  of  him,  as  branches  of  a tree  (verse  38),  do  him  homage,  and 
bring  him  tribute  (verse  39).  He  is  identified  with  Indra  (in  verses 
29  and  30) ; and  perhaps  also  with  the  highest  Brahma,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  verses  32-34,  36,  and  in  the  first  verse  of  the  next  hymn, 
x.  8,  1.  In  verse  36,  however,  this  Brahma  is  represented  as  being 
born  (or,  perhaps,  developed)  from  toil  and  tapas,  whilst  in  x.  8,  1,  the 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Deity  are  assigned  to  him.  In  compositions 
of  this  age,  however,  we  are  not  to  expect  very  accurate  or  rigorous 
thinking,  or  perfect  consistency  : — 

1.  Kasminn  ange  tapo  asyddhi  tishthati  kasminn  ange  ritam  asya  adhy 
dhitam  | kva  vratam  kva  iraddha  'sya  tishthati  kasminn  ange  satyam  asya 
pratishthitam  | 2.  Kasmud  angdd  dlpyate  agnir  asya  kasmud  angdt 
pavate  matarisva  \ kasmud  angdd  vi  minute  ’ dhi  chandramdh  mahah 
Skamlhasya  mimdno  angam  | 3.  Kasminn  ange  tishthati  bhumir  asya 
kasminn  ange  tishthati  antariksham  \ kasminn  ange  tishthati  ahitd  dyauh 
kasminn  ange  tishthati  uttaraih  divah  | 4.  Kva  prepsan  dlpyate  urdhvo 
agnih  kva  prepsan  pavate  mdtarisvd  | yatra  prepsantir  abhi  yanti  avritah 

452  This  word  occurs  in  R.V.  viii.  41,  10  : sa  dhdma  purvyam  mame  yah  skam - 
bhena  vi  rodasi  ajo  na  dyain  adhdrayat  | “ He  formed  the  first  abode,  he  who  with  a 
prop  ( skambha ) held  apart  the  two  worlds,  like  the  unborn.” 
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Skambhaih  tam  Iruhi  katamah  svid  eva  sah  | 5.  Kva  ardhamusuh  kva 
yanti  mdsdh  samvatsarena  saha  samvidundh  | yatra  yanti  ritavo  yatra 
artavdh  Slcamlham  tam  Iruhi — | 6.  Kva  prepsanti  yuvatl  virupe 
ahordtre  dravatah  samviddne  \ yatra  prepsantlr  abhiyanti  dpah  Skam- 
Iham  — | 7.  Yasniin  stabdhvu  Prajupatir  lolcdn  sarvdn  adhurayat  | 
Skambham — | 8.  Yat  paramam  avamam  yac'n  cha  madhyamam  Prajd- 
patih  sasrije  visvarupam  \ hiyatd  Skambhah  pravivesa  tatra  yan  na 
pruvisat  Iciyat  tad  babhiiva  | 9.  Kiyatd  Slcambhah  pravivesa  bhutaih 
kiyad  bhavishyad  anu  dsaye  ’sya  | elcafk  yad  angam  akrinot  sahasradhd 
hiyatd  Slcambhah  pravivesa  tatra  \ 10.  Yatra  lokarhs  cha  kosdms  cha  apo 
brahma  jandh  viduh  \ asach  cha  yatra  sachchdntah  Skambham  tam  bruhi 
hatamah  svid  eva  sah  | 11.  Yatra  tapah  pardkramya  vratam  dhdrayaty 
uttaram  \ ritaih  cha  yatra  sraddhd  cha  dpo  brahma  samdhitd  Skambham 
— | 12.  Yasmin  bhumir  antariksham  dyaur  yasminn  adhydhitd  | yat- 
rugnis  chandramdh  suryo  vdtas  tishtlianti  drpitd  Skambham — | 13. 
Yasya  trayastriihsad  devdh  ange  sarve  samdhitdh  | Skambham — | 14. 
Yatra  rishayah  prathamajdh  richah  sdma  yajur  main  | ekarshir  yasminn 
drpitah  Skambham — | 15.  Yatrumritarh  cha  mrityus  cha  Purushe  ’ did 
samdhite  \ samudro  yasya  nddyah  Purushe  'dhi  samdhitd  Skambham — | 
16.  Yasya  chatasrah  pradiso  nddyas  tishthanti  prathamdli  | yajno  yatra 
pardkrdntah  Skambham — | 17.  Ye  Purushe  Brahma  vidus  te  viduh 

Parameshthinam  \ yo  veda  Parameslitliinam  yas  cha  veda  Prajdpatim  | 
jycstliam  ye  brdhmanam  vidus  te  Skambham  anu  samviduh  \ 18.  Yasya 
siro  Vaisvdnaras  chakshur  Angiraso  ’ bhavan  \ angdni  yasya  Yutavah 
Skambham — | 19.  Yasya  brahma  mukham  uhur  jihvum  madhukasdm 
uta  | virdjam  udho  yasyuhuh  Skambham — | 20.  Yasmdd  richo  apdta- 
kshan  yajur  yasmdd  apulcashan  \ sdmdni  yasya  lomdni  atharvdngiraso 
mukham  \ Skambham — | 21.  Asachchhdklidm  pratishthantim  paramam 
iva  jandh  viduh,  | uto  san  many  ante  ’vare  ye  te  sdkhdm  updsate  | 22. 
Yalrddityds  cha  Budrus  cha  Vasavas  cha  samdhitdh  | bhutaih  cha  yatra 
bliavyam  cha  sarve  lokuh  pratishthituh  \ Skambham — | 23.  Yasya  tra- 
yastriihsad  devuh  nidhiih  rakshanti  sarvadd  \ nidhim  tam  adya  Ico  veda 
yam  devdh  abhirakshatha  | 24.  Yatra  devdh  brahmavido  Brahma  jyesh- 
tham  updsate  \ yo  vai  tun  vidydt  pratyaksham  sa  brahma  veditu  syut  | 
25.  Brihanto  ndma  te  devdh  ye  'satah  parijajnire  | ekarh  tad  angam 
Skambhasya  asad  dhuh  paro  jandh  | 26.  Yatra  Skambhah  prajanayan 
purdnaih  vyavartayat  | ekaih  tad  angam  Skambhasya  purdnam  anu 
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samviduh  | 27.  Yasya  trayastrimsad  devah  ange  gatrd  vi  bhejire  | 
tan  vai  trayastrimsad  devan  eke  brahmavido  viduh  \ 28.  Hiranya- 
garbham  paramam  anatyudyam  jandh  viduh  | Skambhas  tad  agre  prd- 
sincliad  hiranyam  loke  antaru,  | 29.  Skambhe  lokdh  Skambhe  tapah 
Skambhe  ’ dhy  ritam  dhitam  \ Skambha  tvd  veda  pratyaksham  Indre 
sarvaih  samdhitam  | 30.  Indre  lokdh  Indre  tapah  Indre  ’ dhy  ritam 
dhitam  ] Indram  {Indr a ?)  tvd  veda  pratyaksham  Skambhe  sarvam 
pratishthitam  | 31.  Ndmna  ndma  joliaviti  purd  surydt  puroshasah  \ 
yad  ajah  prathamam  sambabhuva  sa  ha  tat  svardjyam  iydya  gasman 
ndnyat  param  asti  bhutam  | 32.  Yasya  bhumih  pramd  antariksliam 
utodaram  | divarh  yas  chakre  murdhunam  tasmai  jyeshthdya  Brahmane 
namah  | 33.  Yasya  S ury as  chakshus  chandramus  cha  punar  navah  j 
Agniih  yas  chakre  dsyam  tasmai — | 34.  Yasya  vdtah  prdnapdnam 
chakshur  Angiraso  ’ bhavan  | diso  yas  chakre  prajndnis  tasmai  jyesthdya 
Brahmane  namah  | 35.  Skamblio  dadhura  dyava-prithivi  ubhe  ime  Skam- 
bho  dadhura  urv  antariksliam  [ Skambho  dadhuru  pradisah  shad  urvih 
Skambhah  idarn  visvam  bhuvanam  d vivesa  \ 36.  Yah  sramut  tapaso  juto 
lokun  sarvdn  samunase  \ Somarn  yas  chakre  kevalam  tasmai  jyeshthdya 
Brahmane  namah  | 37.  Kathaiii  vdto  nelayati  katham  na  ramate  manah  \ 
kim  dpah  satyam  prepsantlr  nelayanti  kaduchana  \ 38.  Jllahad  yaksham 
bhuvanasya  madhye  tapasi  kruntaih  salilasya  prishthe  \ tasmin  sr ay  ante 
ye  u ke  cha  devah  vrikshasya  skandhah  paritah  iva  sukhdh  \ 39.  Yasmai 
hastdbhyum  pddubhydm  vdclid  srotrena  chakshushd  \ yasmai  devah  sadd 
balim  prayachhanti  vimite  ’ mitam  | Skambhaih  tarn  bruhi  katamah  svid 
eva  sa  | 40.  Apa  tasya  hataih  tamo  vyavrittah  sa  pdpmand  | sarvdni 
tasmin  jyotimshi  ydni  trini  Prajdpatau  \ 41.  Yo  vetasam  hiranyayam 
iishtliantam  salile  veda  | sa  vai  guhyah  Prajdpatih  | 

“1.  In  what  member  of  his  does  austere  fervour  stand  ? In 
which  is  the  ceremonial  contained?  In  what  parts  do  religious  ob- 
servance and  faith  abide?  In  what  member  is  truth  established?  2. 
From  what  member  does  Agni  blaze  ? From  which  does  Matarisvan 
(the  wind)  blow  ? From  which  does  the  moon  pursue  her  course, 
traversing  the  mighty  body  of  Skambha?  3.  In  what  member  does 
the  earth  reside  ? In  which  the  atmosphere  ? In  which  is  the  sky 
placed,  and  in  which  the  space  above  the  sky  ? 4.  Whither  tending, 

does  the  upward  fire  blaze  ? Whither  tending,  does  the  wind  blow  ? 
Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  the  paths  tend,  and  into  whom 
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they  enter.  5.  Whither  tending,  do  the  half-months  and  the  months, 
in  concert  'with  the  year,  proceed  ? Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  to 
whom  the  seasons  and  other  divisions  of  the  year  advance.  6.  Whither 
tending,  do  the  two  young  females  of  diverse  aspects,  the  day  and  the 
night,  hasten  in  unison  ? Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  the 
waters  tend  and  go  ? 7.  Who  is  that  Skambha  on  whom  Prajapati  has 

supported  and  established  all  the  worlds?  8.  How  far  did  Skambha 
penetrate  into  that  highest,  lowest,  and  middle  universe,  comprehend- 
ing all  forms,  which  Prajapati  created  ? And  how  much  of  it  was 
there  which  he  did  not  penetrate?  9.  How  far  did  Skambha  pene- 
trate into  the  past  ? and  how  much  of  the  future  is  contained  in  his 
receptacle  ? How  far  did  Skambha  penetrate  into  that  one  member 
which  he  separated  into  a thousand  parts  ? 10.  Tell  who  is  that 

Skambha  in  whom  men  recognize  the  worlds  and  receptacles,  the 
waters  and  divine  thought  [as  existing],  and  within  whom  are  non- 
entity and  entity;  (11)  in  whom  austere  fervour  ( tapas ),  energizing, 
maintains  its  highest  action  ( vrata ),  in  whom  the  ceremonial,  faith, 
the  waters,  and  divine  science  are  comprehended  ; (12)  in  whom 
earth,  atmosphere,  sky,  fire,  moon,  sun,  and  wind  are  placed ; ( 1 3)  in 
whose  body  all  the  thirty-three  gods  are  contained;  563  (14)  in  whom 
the  earliest  Eishis,  the  Elk,  the  Saman,  the  Yajush,  the  earth,  and  the 
one  Eishi  reside;  (15)  that  Purusha,  in  whom  immortality  and  death 
are  comprehended ; who  has  the  ocean  within  him  as  his  veins ; (16) 
that  Skambha,  of  whom  the  four  regions  are  the  primeval  arteries,  and 
in  whom  sacrifice  displays  its  energy.  17.  They  who  know  the  divine 
essence  ( brahma ) in  Purusha,  know  Parameshthin.664  He  who  knows 
Parameshthin,  and  he  who  knows  Prajapati  — they  who  know  the 
highest  divine  mystery  ( Irahmana ) 665  know  in  consequence  Skambha. 
18.  Tell  who  is  that  Skambha  of  whom  Vaisvanara  (Agni)  is  the  head, 
the  Angirases  the  eye,  and  the  Yatus  (demons)  are  the  limbs ; (19)  of 
whom  they  say  divine  knowledge  ( brahma ) is  the  mouth,  the  Madhu- 
kasa  566  the  tongue,  and  the  Viraj  the  udder;  (20)  from  whom  they 

463  See  Dr.  Haug’s  Essay  on  the  sacred  language  of  the  Parsees,  p.  233. 

564  Son  of  Prajapati  according  to  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  1,  6,  14,  16;  gives  sacrifice  to 
Prajapati,  Taitt.  S.  i.  6,  9,  2.  See  Comm,  there,  p.  914. 

565  See  verses  20,  33,  and  37  of  A.Y.  x.  8,  to  be  quoted  below. 

4(56  I am  indebted  to  Professor  Aufrecht  for  an  explanation  of  this  word,  and  an 
indication  of  some  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned.  In  R.V.  i.  22,  3,  and  i.  157,  4, 
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hewed  off  the  Eik  verses,  and  cut  off  the  Yajus ; of  whom  the  Sama 
verses  are  the  hairs,  and  the  Atharvangirases  {i.e.  the  Atharva-veda) 
the  mouth.567  21.  Men  regard  the  branch  of  nonentity,568  which  is 
prominent,  as  if  it  were  paramount ; and  inferior  men,  as  many  as 
worship  thy  branch,  regard  it  as  an  entity.  22.  Tell  who  is  that 
Skambha  in  whom  the  Adityas,  Iludras,  and  Vasus  are  contained,  on 
whom  the  past,  the  future,  and  all  worlds  are  supported;  (23)  whose 
treasure  the  thirty-three  gods  continually  guard.  Who  now  knows 
the  treasure  which  ye  guard,  o gods  ? 24.  Where  the  gods,  the 

knowers  of  sacred  science  {brahma),  worship  the  highest  divine  essence 
{brahma)  ; — the  priest  ( brahma ) who  knows  these  [gods]  face  to  face 
will  be  a sage.  25.  Mighty  indeed  are  those  gods  who  have  sprung 
from  nonentity.  Men  say  that  that  nonentity  is  one,  the  highest, 
member  of  Skambha  (compare  v.  10,  above).  26.  Where  Skambha 
generating,  brought  the  Ancient  {purana)  into  existence,  they  con- 
sider that  that  Ancient  is  one  member  of  Skambha,  (27)  in  whose 
members  the  thirty-three  gods  found  their  several  bodies.  Some 


the  Asvins  are  said  to  have  a honied  whip,  kata  madhumatx,  with  which  they  are  be- 
sought to  sprinkle  the  worshippers,  or  their  sacrifice.  The  Maruts  are  also  said,  in 
R.V.  i.  37,  3,  and  i.  168,  4,  to  have  whips,  though  they  are  not  said  to  be  honied. 
In  the  Nighantu,  however,  the  sense  of  speech  is  ascribed  to  Kasa ; and  a mystical 
signification  is  also  assigned  to  the  word  madhu,  honey,  which  Dadhyanch  is  said, 
R.V.  i.  116,  12,  and  i.  117,  22,  to  have  made  known  to  the  As'vins.  This  is  explained 
by  Silyana  on  these  two  passages  as  meaning  that  he  gave  them  a Brahmana  reveal- 
ing the  Madhuvidya  ; and  Mahidhara,  on  Vaj.  S.  7,  11,  understands  the  kasa  madhu- 
matl  as  referring  to  this  mystic  lore.  This  Madkukas'a  is  celebrated  at  considerable 
length  in  A.V.  ix.  1,  where  it  is  said  that  she  “sprang  from  the  sky,  the  earth,  tho 
air,  the  sea,  fire,  and  wind,”  and  that  “all  creatures,  worshipping  her  who  dwells  in 
immortality,  rejoice  in  their  hearts  ” {divas  prithivyah  antarikshat  samudrad  agner 
valTi d madhukasd  vi  jajne  | talk  chayitva  amritam  vasanaih  hridbhih  prajah  prati 
vandanli  sarvah).  Inverses  3,  10,  she  is  said  to  be  the  “brilliant  grand-daughter 
of  the  Maruts”  ( Marutam  ngra  aaptih),  and  in  verse  4,  to  be  the  “mother  of  the 
Adityas,  the  daughter  of  the  Vasus,  the  life  of  creatures,  and  the  centre  of  immor- 
tality” {mala  ” ditydndm  duhita  Vasunam  pranah  prajanam  amritasya  nabhih). 

467  Compare  A.V.  ix.  6,  1 : “He  who  clearly  knows  Brahma,  of  whom  the  mate- 
rials of  sacrifice  are  the  joints,  the  Rik-verses  are  the  backbone,  the  Sama-verses  the 
hairs,  the  Yajus  is  said  to  be  the  heart,  and  the  oblation  the  covering”  {yo  vidyad 
Brahma  parumshi  yasya  sambharah  richo  yasya  anukyam  | samani  yasya  iomani 
yajur  hridayam  uchyate  paristaranam  id  havih ). 

4(>s  The  sense  of  this  verse  is  obscure,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  closely  con- 
nected either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows.  I have  adopted  partly  the 
rendering  suggested  by  Professor  Aufrecht. 
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possessors  of  sacred  knowledge  know  those  thirty-three  gods.  28. 
Men  know  Hiranyagarbha  569  to  be  supreme  and  ineffable.  Skambha 
in  the  beginning  shed  forth  that  gold  ( hiranya , out  of  which  Hiranya- 
garbha arose)  in  the  midst  of  the  world.  29.  In  Skambha  are  con- 
tained the  worlds,  austere  fervour,  and  the  ceremonial.  Skambha,  I 
clearly  know  thee  to  be  contained  entire  in  Indra.  30.  In  Indra  are 
contained  the  worlds,  austere  fervour,  and  the  ceremonial.  Indra, 
I clearly  know  thee  to  be  contained  entire  in  Skambha.  31.  (The 
worshipper)  repeatedly  invokes  the  [god  who  bears  the  one]  name  by 
the  name  [of  the  other  god]  before  the  sun,  before  the  dawn.570  When 
the  Unborn  first  sprang  into  being,  he  attained  to  that  independent 
dominion,  than  that  which  nothing  higher  has  ever  been.  32.  Reve- 
rence be  to  that  greatest  Brahma,  of  whom  the  earth  is  the  basis,  the 
atmosphere  the  belly,  who  made  the  sky  his  head,  (33)  of  whom  the 
sun  and  the  ever-renewed  moon  are  the  eye ; who  made  Agni  his 
mouth,  (34)  of  whom  the  wind  formed  two  of  the  vital  airs,  and  the 
Angirases  the  eye,  who  made  the  regions  his  organs  of  sense.571  35. 
Skambha  established  both  these  [worlds],  earth  and  sky,  the  wide 
atmosphere,  and  the  six  vast  regions ; Skambha  pervaded  this  entire 
universe.  36.  Reverence  to  that  greatest  Brahma  who,  born  from 
toil  and  austere  fervour  ( tapas ),  penetrated  all  the  worlds,  who  made 
6oma  for  himself  alone.572  37.  How  is  it  that  the  wind  does  not 
rest  ? How  is  not  the  soul  quiescent  ? Why  do  not  the  waters, 
seeking  after  truth,  ever  repose?  38.  The  great  being  [is]  absorbed 
in  austere  fervour  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  To  him  all  the  gods  are  joined,  as  the  branches  around  the 
trunk  of  a tree.  39.  Say  who  is  that  Skambha  to  whom  the  gods, 
with  hands,  feet,  voice,  ear,  eye,  present  continually  an  unlimited 
tribute.573  40.  By  him  darkness  is  dispelled  ; he  is  free  from  evil ; in 
him  are  all  the  three  luminaries  which  reside  in  Prajapati.  41.  He 

569  See  above,  p.  355. 

470  The  meaning  of  this,  as  suggested  by  Professor  Aufrecht,  is,  that  by  invoking 
Indra,  the  worshipper  really  worships  Skambha. 

471  Compare  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon,  vol.  v.  p.  1616,  s.v.  prajnana. 

472  Such  is  the  sense  according  to  Roth,  s.v.  kevala. 

473  Compare  A.V.  x.  8,  15  ...  . “the  great  being  in  the  midst  of  the  world : to 
him  the  rulers  of  realms  bring  tribute”  ( mahad  yaksham  bhuvanasya  madhye  tasmai 
baliih  rashtrabhrito  bharanti). 
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■who  knows  the  golden  reed  standing  in  the  waters  is  the  mysterious 
Prajapati.”  ®74 

I have  been  favoured  with  the  following  note  on  the  subject  of  A.Y. 
x.  7,  by  Professor  Goldstiicker,  whom  I consulted  as  to  the  sense  of 
verse  21  and  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  Skambha,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  hymn  : — 

“ The  sense  of  skambha  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  as  that  given  in 
your  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  vol.  iv.  pp.  17,  18 — skambh  and  stambh 
being  merely  phonetic  varieties  of  the  same  dhatu — and  skambha, 
therefore,  the  same  as  stambha.  It  is  the  ‘fulcrum,’  and  in  the 
Atharva-veda  hymns,  x.  7 and  8,  seems  to  mean  the  fulcrum  of  the 
whole  world,  in  all  its  physical,  religious,  and  other  aspects.  The 
object  of  the  hymn  being  to  inquire  what  this  fulcrum  is,  from  the 
answer  given  to  the  various  questions  it  seems  to  follow  that  it  is  there 
imagined  to  be  the  primitive  deity,  or  the  primitive  Yeda,  the  word 
brahman  in  the  neuter  implying  both.  Prom  this  primitive  Yeda,  not 
visibly  but  really  {sat)  existing,  not  only  all  the  gods,  worlds,  religious 
rites,  etc.  (verses  1,  2 ff. , 19  ff.)  were  derived,  but  also  the  existing 
three  Vedas  (v.  14)  and  the  Atharvan  were  ‘fashioned’  (verse  20). 
This  skambha  is,  therefore,  also  jyeshtham  brahma  (verses  24,  32,  33, 
34,  36, — 8,  1),  and  it  has  a corresponding  TpresevsHjt/estham  bruhmanam 
(verse  17).  Hence,  while  he  who  knows  the  (existing)  Veda,  has  also 
a knowledge  of  Brahma, — he  who  knows  Brahma  and  also  Prajapati, 
and  (hence)  possesses  a knowledge  of  the  preajval  Brahmana  portion 
(of  the  preaeval  Yeda),  may  infer  {aim)  from  such  knowledge  a know- 
ledge of  the  Skambha  or  that  of  the  preaeval  Veda  itself  (verse  17). 
This  preaeval  Yeda  is  the  ‘treasure’  which  is  kept  by  the  gods  only 
(verse  23) ; hence,  the  Atharva-veda  priest  (brahma),  who  has  a know- 
ledge of  those  god-guardians  of  the  preaeval  Yeda,  has  the  knowledge 
(or,  he  who  has  such  a knowledge,  is  a (true)  Atharva-veda  priest, 
verse  24).  From  this,  then,  it  would  likewise  follow  that  the  existing 

574  In  the  R.V.  x.  95,  4,  5 (compare  Nirukta,  iii.  21),  and  S’atap.  Br.  xi.  5,  1,  1, 
the  word  vaitasa  has  the  sense  of  membrum  virile.  Are  we  to  understand  the  word 
vetasa  (reed)  in  the  same  sense  here,  as  denoting  a Linga  ? The  words  vetaso  hiran- 
yayah  are  also  found  in  R.V.  iv.  58,  5 : “ I behold  the  streams  of  butter  ( ghrita ) ; 
in  the  midst  of  them  is  the  golden  reed  [Kir any  ay o vetasuh),”  which  the  commentator 
interprets  as  meaning  ap-sumbhavo  'gnir  vaidyutah,  the  “fire  of  the  lightning  pro- 
duced in  the  aerial  waters.” 
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three  Vedas  are  merely  portions  of  the  preseval  Veda,  whence  they 
were  derived,  or,  to  adhere  to  the  metaphor,  branches  of  that  tree- 
fulcrum  (compare  verse  38) ; and,  moreover,  that  while  skambha  is  the 
reality,  these  branch  vedas  are  not  the  reality,  though  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  Skambha,  may  take  them  for  such  (verse  21).  4 Some 

people  think  that  the  existing  branch  (i.e.  the  existing  Vedas — compare 
verse  20),  which  is  not  the  reality  ( asat ),  is,  as  it  were  (iva),  the 
highest  ( paramam ) Veda  ; on  the  other  hand,  those  (people)  inferior 
(to  the  former),  who  believe  that  it  is  the  reality  (sat),  worship  thy 
brauch  (i.e.  those  later  Vedas).’  Here  the  word  iva,  in  my  opinion, 
implies  that  the  januh  of  the  first  half  verse  have  still  a doubt,  and, 
therefore,  do  not  identify  both  the  preseval  and  the  existing  Vedas; 
whereas,  those  people  introduced  with  uto  ( uta-u ) are  more  ignorant  in 
assuming  for  certain  such  an  identity,  and  therefore  proceed  to  a 
practical  worship  of  those  Vedas.” 

I quote  in  addition  some  verses  from  the  hymn  next  in  order, 
A.V.  x.  8 : — 

Yo  bhutam  cha  bhavyam  cha  sarvaih  yai  chudhitislifhati  \ svar  yasya 
elm  kevalaih  tasmai  jyeshthuya  Brahmane  namah  | 2.  & Icamlheneme  vishta- 
bhite  dyaus  cha  bhumis  cha  tishthatah  | Skambhah  idaih  sarvam  utmanvad 
yat  pranad  nimishach  cha  yat  . . . . | 11.  Yad  ejati  patati  yach  cha  tisli- 
thuti  pranad  aprunad  nimishach  cha  yad  bhuvat  | tad  dadhura  prithivim 
visvarupaih  tat  sambhuya  bhavaty  eharn  eva  | 12.  Anantam  vitatam 

purutrd  anantam  antavach  cha  u samante  | te  ndkapdlas  charati  vichinvan 
vidvun  bhutam,  uta  bhavyam  asya  | 13.  Prajapatis  charati  garbhe  antar 
adrisyamuno  bahudhu  vi  jdyate  | ardhena  visvam  bhuvanam  jajdna  yad 
asya  ardham  hatamah  sa  ketuh  . . . . \ 16.  Yatah  Suryah  udeti  astarh 
yatra  cha  gachlmti  | tad  eva  mange  ’ hath  jyeshtham  tad  u ndtyeti  lcin- 
chana  . . . . | 20.  Yo  vai  te  vidyud  araiii  ydbhyuih  nirmathyate  vasu  | 
sa  vidvun  jyeshtham  manyeta  sa  vidyud  bruhmanam  mahat  . . . . [ 
34.  Yatra  devuscha  manushydscha  ardh  ndbhdv  iva  srituh  \ apdrn  tvu 
pushpam  prichhdmi  yatra  tan  may  ay  a hitatn  ....  37.  Yo  vidyut 
sutraih  vitatam  yasminn  otuh  prajuh  imdh  | suiraih  sutrasya  yo  vidyut  sa 
vidyud  bruhmanam  mahat  \ 38.  Veduham  sutraih  vitatam  yasminn  otuh 
prajuh  imdh  | sutraih  sutrasydhaih  veda  atho  yad  bruhmanam  mahat . . . . | 
43.  Pundarikaiii  navadvdram  tribhir  gunebhir  dvritam  | tasmin  yad  yak- 
slmm  dtmanvat  tad  vai  brahmavido  viduh  | 44.  Akumo  dhiro  amritah 
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svayambhuh  rasena  tripto  na  kutaschanonah  \ tarn  era  vidvun  na  biblidya 
mrityor  dtmanam  din  ram  ajaraiii  yuvanam  | 

“ 1.  Reverence  to  that  greatest  Brahma  who  presides  over  the  past, 
the  future,  the  universe,  and  whose  alone  is  the  sky.  2.  These  two 
[worlds],  the  sky  and  the  earth,  exist,  supported  by  Skambha.  Skam- 
bha  is  all  this  which  has  soul,  which  breathes,  which  winks  ....  11. 
That  which  moves,  flies,  stands,  which  has  existed  breathing,  not 
breathing,  and  winking  ; that  omniform  (entity)  has  established  the 
earth ; that,  combined,  is  one  only.  12.  The  infinite  extended  on 
many  sides,  the  infinite  and  the  finite  all  around, — these  two  the 
ruler  of  the  sky  proceeds  discriminating,  knowing  the  past  and  the 
future  of  this  (universe).  13.  (=Vaj.  San.  31,  19)  Prajapati  moves 
within  the  womb.  Though  unseen,  he  is  born  in  many  forms.  With 
the  half  [of  himself]  he  produced  the  whole  world.  What  trace  is 
there  of  the  [other]  half  of  him  ? ....  1 6.  I regard  as  the  greatest 
That  whence  the  sun  rises,  and  That  where  he  sets ; That  is  not  sur- 
passed by  anything  ....  20.  He  who  knows  the  two  pieces  of  fire- 
wood from  which  wealth  is  rubbed  out,  he,  so  knowing,  will  under- 
stand that  which  is  the  greatest  ; he  will  know  the  great  divine 
mystery  ( brdhmana ) ....  34.  I ask  thee  regarding  that  flower  of  the 
waters,  in  which  gods  and  men  are  fixed  as  spokes  in  the  nave  of  a 
wheel, — where  that  was  placed  by  [divine]  skill  (may a)  ....  37.  He 
who  knows  that  extended  thread  on  which  these  creatures  are  strung, 
who  knows  the  thread  of  the  thread, — he  knows  that  great  divine 
mystery  (brdhmana).  38.  I know  that  extended  thread  on  which 
these  creatures  are  strung.  I know  the  thread  of  the  thread,  and 
hence,  too,  that  which  is  the  great  divine  mystery  ....  43.  The 
possessors  of  divine  science  ( brahma ) know  that  being  within  the  lotus 
with  nine  gates,  which  is  enveloped  by  the  three  qualities  (gunas ).67S 
44.  Knowing  that  soul  ( atman ) calm,  undecaying,  young,  free  from 
desire,  immortal,  self-existent,  satisfied  with  the  essence,  deficient  in 
nothing,  a man  is  not  afraid  of  death.” 

Some  verses  in  the  two  preceding  hymns  speak  of  the  highest,  or 
greatest,  Brahma,  in  whatever  sense  that  term  is  to  be  understood. 

I am  unable  to  state  whether  Brahma  in  the  sense  of  the  supreme 


675  See  note  in  p.  377. 
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Deity  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Atharva-veda,  unless  it  he  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  (xi.  8,  30  ff.) : yah  dpo  yds  cha  devatah  yd  Virdd  Brah- 
mand  saha  | sarlram  Brahma  prdvisat  sarlre  'dhi  Prajupatih  | 31. 
Suryai  chahshur  vdtah  prdnam  purushasya  vi  bhejire  \ athdsyetaram 
dtmdnam  dev dh  pray achhann  Agnaye  | 32.  Tasmdd  vai  vidvdn  purusham 
idam  Brahmeti  manyate  | sarvdh  hi  asmin  devatah  gavo  goshthe  ivdsate  | 
“The  waters,  the  gods,  Viraj  ( feminine ) with  Brahma  [entered  into 
man].  Brahma  entered  his  body ; Prajapati  [presides]  over  his  body. 
31.  Surya  occupied  the  eye,  and  Vata  the  breath  of  the  man.  Then  the 
gods  gave  his  other  soul  to  Agni.  32.  Wherefore  one  who  knows  the 
man  thinks,  ‘ this  is  Brahma  ; ’ for  all  the  gods  are  in  him,  as  cows  in 
a cowhouse.” 

In  the  Vaj.  San.  xxiii.  47,  we  find  the  following  words  : him  svit 
Surya-samath  jyotih  him  samudra-samam  sarah  | . . . . 48.  Brahma 
Surya-samam  jyotir  dyauh  samudra-samam  sarah  | “ What  light  is 
equal  to  the  sun?  What  lake  is  equal  to  the  sea?”  To  which  the 
following  verse  gives  the  answer:  “ Brahma  (neuter)  is  a light  equal 
to  the  sun.  The  sky  is  a lake  equal  to  the  sea.”  The  commentator 
explains  Brahma  in  this  passage  as  standing  either  for  the  three  Vedas 
or  the  supreme  Brahma. 

In  S’atap.  Br.  x.  6,  5,  9,  it  is  stated  in  a genealogy  of  teachers  that 
“Tura  Kavasheya  sprang  from  Prajapati,  and  Prajapati  from  Brahma, 
who  is  self-existent”  ( Turah  Kdvasheyah  Prajdpateh  Prajupatir  Brah- 
manah  \ Brahma  svayambhu).  In  another  passage,  already  quoted, 
from  the  same  work  (xiii.  7,  1,  1)  Brahma  (in  the  neuter),  the  self- 
existent,  is  described  as  performing  tapas,  and  as  sacrificing  himself. 
Ibid.  x.  4,1,9,  a verse  is  quoted  from  some  hymn  which  begins,  “I 
celebrate  the  one  great  imperishable  Brahma  who  was  and  is  to  be  ” 
(“  Bhutan  bhavishyat  prastaumi  mahad  Brahmaikam  ahsharam  ”). 

Again,  in  the  same  work,  xi.  3,  3,  1,  the  same  being  is  represented 
as  giving  over  other  creatures,  except  the  Brahmacharin,  or  religious 
student,  to  death  ( Brahma  vai  mrityave  prajdh  prdyachhat  | tasmai 
brahmachdrinam  eva  na  prdyachhat).  And  in  xi.  2,  3,  1 ff.,  there  is 
another  text,  which  is  interesting  not  merely  as  introducing  Brahma, 
but  as  containing  what  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest  extant  expositions 
of  the  conception  of  ndma  and  rupa  (name  and  form)  as  comprehending 
the  whole  of  the  phenomenal  universe.  These  two  words,  as  is  well 
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known,  became  at  a later  period  technical  terms  of  the  Vedanta  philo- 
sophy. The  passage  runs  as  follows  : — 

Brahma  vai  idam  agre  dslt  | tad  detail  asrijata  | tad  detail  srishtvd 
eshu  lokesliu  vyurohayad  asminn  eta  loke  Agrniii  VOyum  antarikshe  divy 
eta  Suryam  j 2.  Atlia  ye  atah  urdhtuh  lokds  tad  yah  atah  urdhvah 
devalue  tesliu  tah  devatdh  vydrohayat  sah  | yathd  ha  eta  ime  atirlokuh 
imds  cha  devatdh  evam  u ha  eta  te  dvirlokds  tuscha  devatdh  yeehu  tdh 
devatdh  vydrohayat  | 3.  Atha  Brahma  eta  parurdliam  agachhat  | tat 
parurdhaiii  gated  aikehata  “ kathaih  no  imdn  lokun  pratyateydm”  iti  | 
tad  dvabhyum  eta  pratyavaid  rupena  chaiva  ndmnd  cha  sah  | yasya  kasya 
cha  ndma  asti  tan  ndma  \ yasya  u api  ndma  ndsti  yad  teda  rupena 
“ idam  rupam  ” iti  tad  rupam  | etavad  vai  idam  ydvad  rupaiii  chaiva 
ndma  cha  | 4.  Te  ha  ete  Brahmano  mahati  ahhce  | sa  yo  ha  ete  Brah- 
mano mahati  abhte  veda  inahad  ha  eva  abhtam  Ihatati  | 5.  Te  ha  ete 
Brahmano  mahati  yakshe  | sa  yo  ha  ete  Brahmano  mahati  yakshe  veda 
mahad  ha  eva  yalcsham  bhatati  \ tayor  anyataraj  jydyo  rupam  eva  | yad 
hy  api  ndma  rupam  eva  tat  | sa  yo  hy  etayor  jydyo  teda  jyuydn  ha  tasmad 
Ihatati  yasrnaj  jyuydn  babhushati  | maityuh  ha  vai  agre  detuh  dsuh  | 
sa  yadd  eva  te  Brahmand  dpur  atha  amritdh  dsuh  \ sa  yam  matiasah 
dghurayati  | mano  vai  rupam  | manasu  hi  veda  “ idaih  rupam  ” iti  \ 
tena  rupam  dpnoti  \ atha  yam  vdchah  ugharayati  \ vug  vai  ndma  | vdchd 
hi  ndma  grihnuti  \ tena  u ndma  dpnoti  | etavad  vai  idaih  sarvam  ydvad 
rupaiii  chaiva  ndma  cha  | tat  sarvam  dpnoti  \ sarvam  vai  akshayycnn  | 
etena  u ha  asya  akshayyam  sukritam  bhavaty  akshayyo  lokah  \ 

“1.  In  the  beginning  Brahma  was  this  [universe].  He  created  gods. 
Having  created  gods,  he  placed  them  in  these  worlds,  viz.,  in  this  world 
Agni,  in  the  atmosphere  Vayu,  and  in  the  sky  Surya  ; (2)  and  in  the 
worlds  which  were  yet  higher  he  placed  the  gods  who  are  still  higher. 
Such  as  are  these  visible  worlds  and  these  gods, — even  such  were  those 
(higher)  visible  worlds  in  which  he  placed  those  (higher)  gods,  and  such 
were  those  gods  themselves.  3.  Then  Brahma  proceeded  to  the  higher 
sphere  (pararddha — explained  by  the  commentator  to  mean  the  Satya- 
loka,  the  most  excellent,  and  the  limit,  of  all  the  worlds).  Having 
gone  to  that  higher  sphere,  he  considered  ‘ How  now  can  I pervade  all 
these  worlds  ? ’ He  then  pervaded  them  with  two  things — with  form 
and  with  name.  Whatever  has  a name,  that  is  name.  And  then  that 
which  has  no  name — that  which  he  knows  by  its  form,  that  ‘ such  is 
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its  form  ’ — that  is  form.  This  [universe]  is  so  much  as  is  ( i.e . is  co- 
extensive with)  form  and  name.  4.  These  are  the  two  great  magni- 
tudes ( abhve ) of  Brahma.  He  who  knows  these  two  great  magnitudes 
of  Brahma  becomes  himself  a great  magnitude.  5.  These  are  the  two 
great  manifestations  of  Brahma.  He  who  knows  these  two  great  mani- 
festations of  Brahma  becomes  himself  a great  manifestation.  Of  these 
two  one  is  the  greater,  viz.,  form ; for  whatever  is  name  is  also  form. 
He  who  knows  the  greater  of  these  two  becomes  greater  than  him  than 
whom  he  wishes  to  become  greater.  6.  The  gods  were  originally 
mortal,  but  when  they  were  pervaded  by  Brahma  they  became  im- 
mortal. By  that  which  he  sends  forth  from  his  mind  (mind  is  form  ; 
for  by  mind  he  knows,  ‘ This  is  form’) — by  that,  I say,  he  obtains  form. 
And  by  that  which  he  sends  out  from  his  voice  (voice  is  name ; for  by 
voice  he  seizes  name) — by  that,  I say,  he  obtains  name.  This  universe 
is  so  much  as  is  {i.e.  is  co-extensive  with)  form  and  name.  All  that  he 
obtains.  Now  that  all  is  undecaying.  Hence  he  obtains  undecaying 
merit,  and  an  undecaying  world.” 

Compare  with  this  the  passages  of  the  Brihad  Aranyaka  Upanishad, 
which  will  be  found  at  pp.  75  ff.  and  165  ff.  of  Dr.  Roer’s  translation 
(Bibliotheca  Indica,  vol.  ii.  part  3),  and  the  Mundaka  Upanishad,  iii. 
2,  8,  p.  164  of  English  version. 

Brahma  is  also  mentioned  in  the  following  texts  of  the  Taitt.  Br. 
ii.  8,  8,  9 : — 

Brahma  devan  ajanayat  | Brahma  visvam  idam  jagat  | Brahmanah 
kshattram  nirmitam  | Brahma  brahmanah  dtmana  | antar  asminn  ime 
lokdh  | 10.  Antar  visvam  idam  jagat  | Brahmaiva  Ihutdnam  jyesh- 
tham  j tena  ho  ’ rhati  sparddhitum  \ Brahman  devas  trayastrimsat  | 
Brahmann  Indra-p raja patl  | Brahman  ha  vised  hhutdni  \ nuvivuntah 
samdhitd  | 

“ Brahma  generated  the  gods.  Brahma  [generated]  this  entire  world. 
From  Brahma  576  the  Kshattriya  is  formed.  Brahma  in  his  essence  is 
the  Brahman.577  Within  him  are  all  these  worlds.  10.  Within  him  is 
this  entire  universe.  It  is  Brahma  who  is  the  greatest  of  beings.  Who 

876  Here  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  other  sense  of  brahma  as  devotion,  the  peculiar 
function  of  the  Brahman  caste. 

577  “For,”  says  the  commentator,  “in  the  Brahman’s  body  the  supreme  Brahma 
is  manifested.” 
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can  vie  with  him  ? In  Brahma  the  thirty-three  gods, — in  Brahma,  Indra 
and  Prajapati, — in  Brahma  all  beings  are  contained,  as  in  a ship.” 

Again,  it  is  said  (iii.  12,  3,  1,  quoted  above,  p.  361,  note) : “Let  us 
worship  with  oblations  the  first-born  god,  by  whom  the  entire  universe 
which  exists  is  surrounded, — the  self-existent  Brahma,  who  is  the 
supreme  austere  fervour  ( tapas ).  It  is  he  who  is  son,  he  who  is  father, 
he  who  is  mother.  Tapas  came  into  existence  the  first  object.”  Brahma 
is  also  mentioned  in  iii.  12,  9,  7 (where,  however,  he  is  described  as 
coming  into  existence)  : visvasrijah  prathamdh  satram  usata  | sahasra- 
samam  prasute  nayantah  \ iato  ha  jajne  bhuvanasya  gopdh  | hiranmayah 
sakunir  Brahma  ndma  \ yena  suryas  tapati  tejaseddhak  . ...  \ na  aveda- 
vid  manute  tam  brihatam  | “ The  earliest  creators  of  the  universe  were 
engaged  in  a sacrifice  for  a thousand  years  ....  Thence  sprang  the 
protector  of  the  world,  the  golden  bird  called  Brahma,  by  whom  the 
sun  glows,  kindled  with  flame  ....  No  one  ignorant  of  the  Veda  com- 
prehends that  great  being.”  Compare  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  9,  6 (quoted 
above,  p.  355),  in  which  Brahma  is  said  to  be  the  forest  and  the  tree 
out  of  which  the  worlds  were  constructed,  and  as  the  basis  on  which 
the  creator  took  his  stand  when  upholding  the  universe. 

(8)  Prajapati. 

As  I have  observed  above  (p.  353),  the  word  prajapati,  “lord  of 
creatures,”  was  originally  employed  as  an  epithet  of  Savitri  and  Soma, 
as  it  also  was  of  Hiranyagarbha  (R.V.  v.  121,  10).  It  afterwards, 
however,  came  to  denote  a separate  deity,  who  appears  in  three  places 
of  the  Big-veda,  x.  85,  43  («  nah  prajdrh  janayatu  Prajdpatih ) ; 
x.  169,  4 ; x.  184,  1 (a  sincliatu  Prajdpatih),  as  the  bestower  of 
progeny  and  cattle.  This  god  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Vajasaneyi 
Sanhita,  in  a verse  (xxxi.  19)  which  comes  in  after  one  in  which  the 
great  Purusha  is  celebrated  (see  above,  p.  373).  The  verse  is  as 
follows : Prajdpatih  charati  garbhe  antar  ajdyamdno  bahudha  vijdyate  | 
tasya  yonim  paripahyanti  dhirds  tasmin  ha  tasthur  bhuvandni  visva  | 
“ Prajapati  moves  within  the  womb.  Though  he  does  not  become  bom, 
he  is  yet  bom  in  many  shapes.  The  wise  behold  his  womb.  In 
him  all  the  worlds  stand.”  5,9  Another  verse  of  the  V.  S.  in  which  he 

476  The  first  half  of  this  verse,  as  we  have  seen,  is  also  found  in  the  A.V.  x.  8,  13, 
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is  referred  to  is  this  (xxxii.  5) : “ Tasmuj  jdtafh  na  purd  kinchanaiva 
yah  dlalhuva  bhuvandni  visvd  | Prajdpatih  prajayd  samrarunas  trini 
jyotinshi  sachate  sa  shodasi  | “ He  before  whom  nothing  was  born,  who 
pervades  all  worlds,  Prajapati,  rejoicing  with  his  offspring,  is  joined 
with  the  three  luminaries,  as  the  sixteenth.” 

Prajapati  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Atharva-veda.  Several  of 
these  passages  have  been  already  cited  above,  as  x.  7,  7,  17,  40,  41  ; 
x.  8,  .3.  Some  of  the  others  which  I have  observed  are  the  following: 
In  xi.  i,  52,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  thirty- three  worlds  out  of  the 
oblation  of  boiled  rice  ( etasmdd  vai  odandt  trayastrirhsatam  lokdn 
niramimta  Prajdpatih).  In  xi.  4,  12,  he  is  identified  with  Prdna,  or 
breath  ( jrdnam  dhuh  Prajdpatim).  In  xi.  5,  7,  he  is  said,  along  with 
Parameslthin,  to  have  been  generated  by  the  Brahmacharin,  or  reli- 
gious student.  In  xi.  7,  3,  he  is  declared  to  exist  in  the  Uchhishta , or 
remnant  of  the  sacrifice.  And  in  xix.  53,  8,  10,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  Kdla,  or  Time.  Most  of  these  passages  will  be 
quoted  at  leigth  further  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  Veda  he  is 
not  generally  regarded  as  the  supreme  or  primal  deity. 

On  the  subject  of  Prajapati,  I have  elsewhere  (in  vols.  iii.  4;  iv. 
19-24,  and  47— £.1 ) brought  together  a considerable  number  of  passages 
from  the  S'atapatia  Brahmana,  of  which  I shall  here  only  repeat  the 
substance,  adding  my  further  references  which  I may  have  noticed  as 
occurring  else  when.  Prajapati  is  sometimes  identified  with  the  uni- 
verse, and  described  (in  the  same  way  as  Brahma,  or  entity,  or  non- 
entity are  in  other  paces)  as  having  alone  existed  in  the  beginning,  as 
the  source  out  of  whih  the  creation  was  evolved,  S'utap.  Br.  ii.  2,  4,  1 ; 
vii.  5,  2,  6;  579  xi.  5,  t,  1.  (See  vol.  i.  p 24  ; vol.  iii.  p.  4 ; vol.  iv. 
p.  24.)  The  same  is  tb  case  in  some  other  texts  adduced  by  Professor 
Weber  in  his  Ind.  Stud  ix.  477  f.,  where,  however,  Vach  is  associated 
with  Prajapati  “ a3  his  ompanion  in  concert  with  whom,  and  through 


with  the  different  reading  of  dris’yamanah,  “not  being  seen,”  for  ajayamdnah,  “not 
being  born.”  The  second  lin  runs  thus  in  the  A.V. : “ With  the  half  he  produced 
the  whole  world.  But  what  tice  is  there  of  his  [other]  half?  ” 

67a  S'atap.  Br.  vii.  5,  2,  6 : jrajapatir  vai  idam  agre  asid  ekah  eva  \ so  ’ kdmayata 
“ annaih  srijeya  prajii yeya”  itisa  pranebhyah  eva  adhi  pasun  niramimita  manasah 
purusham  chakshusho  ’svam  pinad  gain  srotrdd  aviih  vacho  ’jam  \ tad  yad  endn 
prdnebhyo  ’dhi  niramimita  tasmd  dhuh  “ prana h pasavah"  iti  \ mano  vai  prdnanam 
prathamam  | tad  yad  manasah  prusham  niramimita  tasmad  dhuh  11  purushah.  pra~ 
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whom,  he  completes  his  work  of  creation.”  580  Thus  it  is  said  in  the 
Kathaka,  xii.  5 (and  xxvii.  1):  Prajupatir  vai  idam  dslt  | tasya  Pug 
dvitlyu  dslt  | turn  mithunam  samalhavat  \ sd  garbham  adhatta  | sd 
asmud  apakrdmat  | sd  imdh  prajdh  arrijata  \ sd  Prajdpatim  eva  pimk 
prdvisat  | “Prajapati  was  this  universe.  Yach  was  a second  to  him. 
He  associated  sexually  with  her;  she  became  pregnant;  she  departed 
from  him;  she  produced  these  creatures;  she  again  entered  into  Raja- 
pati.”  Again,  in  the  Panchavimsa  Br.  xx.  14,  2,  we  are  told  : “Praj'd- 
patir  vai  idam  ekah  dslt  \ tasya  vug  eva  svam  dsld  vug  dvillfd  \ sa 
ailcshata  ‘ imam  eva  Vdcliam  visrijai  | iyafh  vai  idam  sarvam  vilhavantl 
esliyati1"  iti  \ sa  vuchaih  vyasrijata  | sd  idam  sarvam  vilhavantl  ait  | sd 
urdhvu  udutanod  yathu  apdih  dhuru  santatd  evam  \ “ Prajapiti  alone 
was  this  universe.  He  had  Yach  too  as  his  own,  as  a sicond  to 
him.  He  considered  ‘ Let  me  send  forth  this  Yach.  She  wit'  traverse 
and  pervade  all  this.’  He  sent  her  forth  : she  traverse?  and  per- 
vaded all  this : she  extended  aloft,  diffused  like  a stream  of  water.” 
In  other  texts  of  the  S’atap.  Br.,  however,  Prajapati  is  no  represented 
as  the  source  of  creation,  but  only  as  one  of  the  subsepient  and  sub- 
ordinate agents,  created  by  the  gods,  vi.  1,  1,  5 (vol.  i%  of  this  work, 
p.  19  f.),  or  as  springing  out  of  an  egg  generated  ly  the  primeval 
waters,  xi.  1,  6,  1 ff.  (vol.  iv.  21  f.).  He  is  elsewlere  said  to  have 
offered  sacrifice  in  order  to  produce  the  creation,  1.  4,  4,  1 (vol.  iv. 
24),  and  to  have  been  himself  half  mortal  and  halfimmortal,  x.  1,  3, 
2 ; x.  1,  4,  1 (vol.  iv.  p.  47),  mortal  in  his  body,  fut  immortal  in  his 
breath,  and  to  have  performed  tapas  for  a thousaid  years,  to  get  rid 
of  sin  or  suffering,  pdpman,  x.  4,  4,  1 (vol.  iv.  51). 

thamah  pasunam  vTryavattamah”  iti  ] mano  vai  sarve  pran/ih  | manasi  hi  sarve 
prdnrih pratishthitdh  \ tad  yad  manasah  purusham  niranmita  tasmad  dhuh  “puru- 
shah  sarve  pas'avah”  iti  purnshyasya  hy  eva  etc  sarve  jiavanti  | “Prajapati  alone 
was  at  first  this  [universe].  He  desired,  “ May  I crctc  food,  and  become  repro- 
duced.’ He  fashioned  animals  from  his  breaths,  a ma  from  his  soul,  a horse  from 
his  eye,  a cow  from  his  breath,  a sheep  from  his  ear,  fgoat  from  his  voice.  Inas- 
much as  he  created  these  (animals)  from  his  breaths,  fey  say  that  ‘ the  breaths  are 
the  animals.’  The  soul  ( manas ) is  the  first  of  the  1/catlis ; and  since  he  fashioned 
man  from  bis  soul,  they  say  that  ‘ man  is  the  first  and  (congest  of  animals.’  The  soul 
is  all  tlie  breaths,  for  they  are  all  supported  in  it.  Site  then  he  fashioned  man  from 
his  soul,  they  say,  ‘ man  is  all  the  animals,’  for  they  (c  all  his.” 

480  I observe  that  Professor  Weber  speaks  here  if  the  waters  (a pah),  the  non- 
existent ( asat ),  and  Brahman  as  each  denoting  primed  matter  (Urmateric). 
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Prajapati  may  thus  be  said  to  have  two  characters,  which,  however, 
are  not  not  kept  distinct  in  the  Brahmana.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is 
the  result  of  one  of  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  intellect  to  conceive  and 
express  the  idea  of  deity  in  the  abstract,  as  the  great  first  cause  of  all 
things  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  sometimes  described  as  only  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  divinity,  and  even  treated  as  only  one  of  the 
thirty-three  deities  (as  in  S'atap.  Br.  xi.  6,  3,  5.  See  above,  p.  11; 
and  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon,  s.v.  Prajapati).  In  the  Brahmana 
itself  (xiv.  1,  2,  18)  we  have  the  following  text,  which  expresses  two 
different  aspects  under  which  the  god  was  regarded,  though,  perhaps, 
these  are  not  identical  with  the  two  points  of  view  which  I have 
stated : — Prajapatir  vai  esho  yajno  lhavati  | ubhctyam  vai  etat  Prajd- 
patir  niruktas  cha  aniruktascha  parimitas  cha  aparimitas  cha  | tad  yad 
yajushd  karoti  yad  eva  asya  niruktam  parimitam  rupam  tad  asya  tena 
samskaroti  \ atlia  yat  tushnirii  yad  eva  asya  aniruktam  aparimitarh 
rupam  tad  asya  tena  samskaroti  | “Prajapati  is  this  sacrifice.  Pra- 
japati is  both  of  these  two  things,  declared  and  undeclared,  limited 
and  unlimited.  Whatever  he  (the  priest)  does  with  the  Yajus  text, 
with  that  he  consecrates  that  form  of  Prajapati  which  is  declared  and 
limited.  And  what  he  (the  priest)  does  silently,  with  that  he  con- 
secrates the  form  of  Prajapati,  which  is  undeclared  and  unlimited.” 
Compare  the  Maitrl  Upanishad,  vi.  3 (p.  83  of  Professor  Cowell’s 
ed.)  : dve  vdva  Brahmano  rupe  murtam  elm  amurtam  cha  \ yan  murtam 
tad  asatyam  | yad  amurtam  tat  satyam  | “ There  are  two  forms  of 
Brahma,  the  embodied  and  the  unembodied.  The  former  is  unreal, 
the  latter  real.” 


(9)  Prana. 

A great  variety  of  other  deities,  of  the  most  heterogeneous  character, 
are  celebrated  in  the  Atharva-veda  as  the  possessors  of  divine  power. 
Though  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  instances  of  an  abstract  conception 
of  the  deity,  the  representations  of  these  gods  may  be  adduced  here  as 
illustrations  of  the  later  stages  of  the  luxuriant  and  multiform  Yedic 
mythology  and  speculation.  One  of  these  deities  is  Prana,  life  or 
breath,  to  whom  a hymn  (xi.  4)  is  dedicated,  of  which  the  following 
is  a specimen.  In  some  verses  he  seems  to  be  identified  with  Par- 
janya  (see  above,  pp.  140  f.) : — 
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1.  Prdndya  namo  yasya  sarvam  idafh  vase  \ yo  bhutah  sarvasyesvaro 
yasmin  sarvam  pratishthitam  | 2.  Namas  te  Prana  kranddya  namas  te 
stanayitnave  | namas  te  Prana  vidyute  namas  te  Prana  var  skate  | 3.  Yat 
Prdnah  stanayitnuna  abhikrandati  oshadhlh  (compare  A.V.  viii.  7,  21)  | 
pravlyante  garbhdn  dadhate  atko  bahvir  vi  jdyante  | 4.  Yat  Prdnah 
rituv  dyate  abhikrandati  oskadhih  \ sarvam  tadd  pramodate  yat  kincha 
bhumydm  adhi  | 5.  Yadd  Prdno  abhyavarshdd  varshena  prithivlm 
maliim  j pasavas  tat  pra  modante  “ malio  vai  no  bhavishyati”  | 6.  Abhi- 
vrishtdh  oshadhayah  Prunena  samavddiran  | “ dyur  vai  nah  pratltarah 
sarvdh  nah  surabhlr  akah”  | 7.  Namas  te  astu  dyate  namo  ’stu  pardyate  | 
namas  te  Prana  tishthate  dsindyota  te  namah  | 9.  Yd  te  Prana  priyd 
tanur  yd  te  Prana  preyasl  | atho  yad  blieshajam  tava  tasya  no  dhehi 
jlvase  | 10.  Prdnah  prajah  anu  vaste  pita  putram  ha  priyam  | Prdno  ha 
sarvasyesvaro  yach  cha  prdnati  yach  cha  nah  | 11.  Prdno  mrityuh 
Pranas  takmd  Prdnarh  devah  updsate  | Prdno  ha  satyavadinam  uttame 
loke  a dadliat  \ 12.  Prdno  Virdt  Prdno  Deshtrl  Prdnarh  sarve  updsate  \ 
Prdno  ha  suryas  chandramdh  Prdnam  ahuh  Prajdpatim  | ....  15. 
Prdnam  dhur  Mdtarisvunam  Vdto  ha  Prdnah  ucliyate  | Prune  ha  bhutam 
bhavyam  cha  Prune  sarvam  pratishthitam  | 16.  Atharvanir  dnyirasir 
daivir  manushyajuh  uta  | oshadhayah  prajuyante  yadd  tvam  Prana  jin- 
vasi  | ....  18.  Yas  te  Prana  idarh  veda  yasmiihs  chasi  pratishthitah  \ 
sarve  tasmai  balim  hardn  amushmin  loke  uttame  | 19.  Yathd  Prana 
balihritas  tubhyam  sarvdh  prajdh  imdh  | eva  tasmai  balim  hardn  yas  tvd 
srinavat  susravah  | 

“ Reverence  to  Prana,  to  whom  this  universe  is  subject,  who  has 
become  the  lord  of  all,  on  whom  all  is  supported.  2.  Reverence,  Prana, 
to  thy  shout,  to  thy  thunder,  to  thy  lightning,  and  to  thyself  when 
thou  rainest.  3.  When  Prana  calls  aloud  to  the  plants  with  thunder, 
they  are  impregnated,  they  conceive,  they  produce  abundantly.  4. 
When  the  season  has  arrived,  and  Prana  calls  aloud  to  the  plants,  then 
everything  rejoices,  which  is  upon  the  earth  (compare  R.V.  v.  83,  10, 
above,  p.  140).  5.  When  Prana  has  watered  the  great  earth  with  rain, 
then  the  beasts  rejoice,  and  [think]  that  they  shall  have  strength.  6. 
When  watered  by  Prana,  the  plants  burst  forth  [saying],  ‘ Thou  hast 
prolonged  our  life,  thou  hast  made  us  all  fragrant.’  7.  Reverence  to 
thee,  Prana,  coming,  and  to  thee  going,  and  to  thee  standing,  and  to 
thee  sitting  ....  9.  Communicate  to  us  thy  dear  form,  thy  dearest, 
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with  thy  healing  power,  that  we  may  live.  10.  Prana  clothes  the 
creatures,  as  a father  his  dear  son.  Prana  is  the  lord  of  all,  both  of 
what  breathes  and  what  does  not  breathe.  11.  Prana  is  death,  Prana 
is  fever.  The  gods  worship  Prana.  Prana  places  the  truth-speaker  in 
the  highest  world.  12.  Prana  is  Viraj,  Prana  is  Deshtrl.  All  worship 
Prana.  Prana  is  sun  and  moon.  They  call  Prajapati  Prana  ....  15. 
They  call  Matarisvan  Prana ; the  Wind  is  called  Prana.  The  past, 
the  future,  everything  is  supported  upon  Prana.  16.  The  plants  of 
Atharvan,  of  Angiras,  of  the  gods,  and  of  men,  grow  when  thou, 
Prana,  quickenest  ....  18.  Whoever,  o Prana,  knows  this  [truth] 
regarding  thee,  and  on  what  thou  art  supported — all  will  offer  him 
tribute  in  that  highest  world.  19.  As,  o Prana,  all  these  creatures 
offer  thee  tribute,  so  shall  they  offer  tribute  in  that  highest  world  to 
him  who  hears  thee  with  willing  ears.’  ” 

(10)  Roliita. 

Rohita,  probably  a form  of  the  Fire  and  of  the  Sun  (though  he  is 
also  distinguished,  in  the  hymn  I am  about  to  quote,  from  both  these 
gods),  is  another  deity  who  is  highly  celebrated  in  the  Atharva-veda, 
where  one  hymn  (xiii.  1)  and  parts  of  others  are  appropriated  to  his 
honour.  The  following  are  some  of  the  verses  in  which  his  power  is 
described,  xiii.  1,  6: — 

6.  Rohito  dyavd-prithivi  jajdna  tatra  tantuvn  Parameshtlii  tatdna  | 
tatra  sisriye  Ajah  Ehipado  adrimhad  dyavd-prithivi  balena  \ 7.  Rohito 
dyavd-prithivi  adrimliat  tern  svah  stabhitam  tena  nalcah  \ tendntariksham 
vimitd  rdjamsi  tena  devdh  amritatvam  avindan  | 13.  Rohito  yajnasya 
javitu  mukham  cha  Rohitdya  vdchd  srotrena  manasd  juhomi  | Rohitaih 
devdh  yanti  sumanasyamdndh  | ....  14.  Rohito  yajnaih  vyadadhad 
Visvakarmane  tasmdt  tejdrhsi  vpa  md  imany  dguli  | . . . . 25.  Yo  Rohito 
vrishabhas  tigmasringah  pari  Agnim  pari  Suryam  babhuva  | yo  vishtu- 
bhndti  prithmm  divaih  cha  tasmud  devdh  adhi  srishtJh  srijante  | 26. 
Rohito  divarn  druhad  mahatah  pari  arnavdt  | sarvdh  ruroha  Rohito 
ruliah  | 37.  Roliite  dyavd-prithivi  adhi  srite  vasujiti  gojiti  | . . . . 55. 
Sa  yajnah  prathamo  bhuto  bhavyo  ajuyata  \ tasmud  ha  jajne  idam  sarvaih 
yat  kincha  idam  virochate  Rohitena  rishinu  "bhritam  \ 

“ Rohita  produced  heaven  and  earth  there  Parameshthin  stretched 
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the  cord.  There  Aja  Ekapada  was  sustained.  lie  established  heaven 
and  earth  by  his  force.  7.  Rohita  established  heaven  and  earth  ; by 
him  the  sky  was  supported,  by  him  the  heaven.  By  him  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  him  the  regions  were  meted  out.  Through  him  the  gods 
obtained  immortality.  13.  Rohita  is  the  generator,  and  the  mouth  of 
sacrifice.  To  Rohita  I offer  my  oblation  with  voice,  ear,  and  mind. 
To  Rohita  the  gods  resort  with  gladness  ....  14.  Rohita  offered  a 

sacrifice  to  Visvakarman.  From  it  these  fires  have  reached  me 

25.  The  gods  frame  creations  out  of  that  Rohita  who  is  a sharp- 
horned bull,  who  surpasses  Agni  and  Surya,  who  props  up  the  earth 
and  the  sky.  26.  Rohita  ascended  the  sky  from  the  great  ocean ; he 
ascended  all  ascents.681  37.  In  Rohita,  who  is  the  conqueror  of  wealth 
and  cows  ....  the  heaven  and  earth  are  sustained  ....  55.  He  first 
became  the  sacrifice,  both  past  and  future.  From  him  sprang  all  this 
whatever  there  is  which  shines,  developed  by  Rohita,  the  rishi.” 

In  the  second  hymn  of  the  same  book,  in  which  the  sun  is  celebrated, 
Rohita  is  also  named  in  the  following  verses : — 

39.  Rohitah  kdlo  abhavad  Rohito  \gre  Prajdpatih  \ Rohito  yajnanam 
mukham  Rohitah  svar  dbharat  \ 40.  Rohito  loko  abhavad  Rohito  'tyatapad 
divam  \ Rohito  rasmibhir  bhumiih  samudram  anu  saih  char  at  | 41. 
Sarvuh  disah  samacharad  Rohito  ’ dhipatir  divah  | divam  samudram  ad 
bhumiih  sarvam  bhutaih  vi  rakshati  \ 

“ 39.  Rohita  became  Time  ; Rohita  formerly  became  Prajapati. 
Rohita  is  the  mouth  of  sacrifices.  Rohita  produced  the  sky.  40. 
Rohita  became  the  world  ; Rohita  shone  beyond  the  sky  ; Rohita 
traversed  the  earth  and  ocean  with  his  rays.  41.  Rohita  traversed  all 
the  regions.  Rohita  is  the  ruler  of  the  sky.  He  preserves  heaven, 
ocean,  and  earth — whatever  exists.” 

And  yet  the  gods  are  said  to  have  generated  Rohita  (A.Y.  xiii. 
3,  23  : yad  Rohitam  ajanayanta  devah). 

(11)  Uchhishta. 

In  the  hymn  which  follows  divine  power  is  ascribed  to  the  remains 
of  the  sacrifice  (Uchhishta) : 

A.Y.  xi.  7,  1 : Uchhishte  ndma  ruparti  cha  uchhishte  lokah  ahitah  | 

691  Here,  as  well  as  in  verses  8 and  9,  there  is  a play  on  the  connection  of  Rohita 
with  the  root,  ruh , to  “ascend,”  or  “grow.” 
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uchhishte  Indras  cha  Agnis  cha  visvam  antah  samaliitam  | 2.  Uchhishte 
dydvd-prithivl  visvam  bhutaih  samaliitam  | dp  ah  samudrah  JJclihishte 
cliandramah  vdtah  dhituh  | 3.  Sami  Uchhishte  asams  cliobhau  mrityur 
vajah  Prajdpatih  | . . . . 4.  . . . Brahma  visvasrijo  dasa  | ndibhim  iva 
sarvatas  chakram  Uchhishte  devatuh  sritah  | ....  14.  Nava  bliumih 
samudrah  Uchhishte  ’ dhi  sritah  divah  | a suryo  bhdti  Uchhishte  ahordtre 
api  tan  mayi  | 15.  Upahavyam  Vishuvantam  ye  cha  yajndih  giihd  hitdh  | 
bibhartti  bhartd  visvasya  Uchhislito  janituh  pita  | 16.  Pita  janitur 
Uchhishto  asoh  pautrah  pitumahah  | sa  lcshiyati  visvasya  Isuno  vrishd 
bhumydm  atighnyah  | 17.  Rit.am  satyaih  tapo  rdshtram  sramo  dharmas 
cha  karma  cha  | blmtdm  bhavishyad  Uchhishte  vtryam  lakshmxr  balam 
bale  | . . . 20.  Ardhamusus  cha  musdscha  drtavdh  ritubhih  saha  \ 

Uchhishte  ghoshanlr  dpah  stanayitnuh  srutir  mala  | sarkardh  sikatuh 
asmdnah  oshadhayo  vlrudhas  Wind  \ 21.  Abhrdni  vidyuto  varsham 
Uchhishte  samsritd  sritd  | . . . . 23.  Yach  cha  prunati  prdnena  yach  cha 
pasyati  chakshushd  \ Uchhishtdj  jajnire  sarve  divi  devdh  divisritah  | 24. 
Richah  sdmdni  chhanddmsi  purdnaih  yajushd  saha  \ Uchhishtdj — | 25. 
Prdndpdnau  chakshuh  srotram  alcshitis  cha  kshitis  cha  yd  | Uchhishtdj — | 

26.  Ananddli  modah  pramudo  abhlmoda-mudas  cha  ye  | Uchhishtdj — | 

27.  Devdh  pitaro  manushydh  gandharvdprarasas  cha  ye  \ Uchhishtdj  \ 

“In  the  Uchhishta  (remains  of  the  sacrifice)  are  contained  name, 

form,562  the  world,  Indra  and  Agni,  the  universe,  (2)  heaven  and  earth, 
all  that  exists,  the  waters,  the  sea,  the  moon,  and  the  wind.  3.  In 
the  Uchhishta  are  both  the  existent  and  the  non-existent  ( san , asaiiis 
cha,  masculine),  death,  food  (or  strength),  Prajapati  ....  4.  Brahma, 
the  ten  creators  of  all  things,583  the  gods,  are  fixed  on  all  sides  to  the 
Uchhishta  as  [the  spokes]  of  a wheel  to  the  nave.”  So,  too,  the  Bile, 
Saman,  Yajus,  the  hymns,  the  different  sorts  of  sacrifices,  and  parts  of 
the  ceremonial,  etc.,  are  comprehended  in  it  (verses  5-13).  “ 14. 

Hine  earths,  oceans,  skies,  are  contained  in  the  Uchhishta.  The  sun 
shines  in  the  Uchhishta,  and  in  me  the  Uchhishta  are  day  and  night. 
15.  The  Uchhishta  ( masculine ),  the  sustainer  of  the  universe,  the 
father  of  the  generator,  upholds  the  Upahavya,  the  Vishuvat,  and 

583  See  verse  12  of  the  hymn  to  Purusha,  A.V.  x.  2,  above. 

583  Are  these  the  ten  Maharshis  mentioned  by  Manu,  i.  3-1  f.  ? In  A.V.  xi.  1,  1,  3, 
mention  is  made  of  the  seven  Rishis,  the  makers  of  all  things  ( bhuta-kritah ).  Sec 
also  A.V.  xii.  1,  39  ; and  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  37  and  11,  notes. 
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the  sacrifices  which  are  secretly  presented.  16.  The  Uchhishta,  the 
father  of  the  generator,  the  grandson  of  spirit  ( asu ),  the  primeval 
parent,  the  lord  of  the  universe,  the  bull,  dwells  triumphant  (?)  on  the 
earth.  17.  Ceremonial,  truth,  rigorous  abstraction,  dominion,  effort, 
righteousness  and  works,  past,  future,  strength,  prosperity,  force, 
reside  in  the  Uchhishta,  which  is  force  (compare  x.  7,  1,  above). 
20.  In  the  Uchhishta  are  embraced  the  resounding  waters,  thunder, 
the  great  sruti,  pebbles,  sand,  stones,  plants,  grass,  (21)  clouds,  light- 
nings, rain.  23.  From  the  Uchhishta  sprang  whatever  breathes  and 
sees,  with  all  the  celestial  gods,  (24)  the  Rich  and  Saman  verses, 
metres,  Puranas,  and  Yajus,  two  of  the  vital  airs  ( prana  and  apdna ), 
the  eye,  the  ear,  imperishableness,  perishableness,  (26)  pleasures,  en- 
joyments, (27)  the  Fathers,  men,  Gandharvas,  and  Apsarases.”  (Com- 
pare A.Y.  xi.  3,  21.) 

(12)  Sacrificial  Implements , etc.,  etc. 

Similar  divine  powers  are  ascribed  to  different  sacrificial  ladles  in 
A.Y.  xviii.  4,  5 : “ The  Juliu  has  established  the  sky,  the  Upabhrit 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  Dhruva  the  stable  earth  ” ( Juhur  dadhara 
dyum  upabhrid  antariksham  dhruva  dadhara  prithivim  pratishtham).  In 
R.V.  vi.  51,  8,  it  is  said  of  namas,  “ adoration,”  that  it  has  supported 
the  earth  and  the  sky,  and  rules  the  gods  ” ( namo  dadhara  prithivim 
uta  dyum  | namo  devebhyo  namah  ise  eshum ).  See  also  A.Y.  iv.  35, 
3-6,  where  the  odana  oblation  is  said  to  support  heaven  and  earth, 
etc. ; A.Y.  xix.  32,  9,  where  a similar  power  is  ascribed  to  the  sacri- 
ficial grass;  and  A.Y.  x.  10,  4,  26,  30,  34,  where  wonderful  attributes 
are  predicated  of  the  Yasa  (cow). 

(13)  Anumati. 

In  a hymn  to  Anumati  (according  to  Professor  Roth  the  goddess  of 
good  will,  as  well  as  of  procreation),  A.Y.  vii.  20,  she  is  thus  identi- 
fied with  all  things  (verse  6) : “ Anumati  was  all  this  [universe], 
whatever  stands  or  walks,  and  everything  that  moves.  May  we,  o 
goddess,  enjoy  thy  benevolence;  for  thou,  Anumati,  dost  favour  us” 
( anumatih  sarvam  idam  babhuva  yat  tishthati  charati  yad  u cha  visvam 
ejati  | tasyas  te  devi  sumatau,  sydma  Anumate  anu  hi  mamsase  nah ). 
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(14)  The  Ox,  or  Kettle. 

In  A.Y.  iv.  11,  1,  a divine  power  is  ascribed  to  the  “ Ox,”  which, 
however,  Professor  Aufrecht  thinks  can  only  be  regarded  as  a meta- 
phorical ox,  as  it  has  an  udder  (verse  4),  and  gives  milk ; and  he 
supposes  a kettle  with  four  legs,  the  Gharma,  to  be  intended.  As  that 
vessel  was  used  for  boiling  milk  and  other  materials  for  sacrificial 
purposes,  the  allusions  in  this  hymn  to  milk  become  intelligible ; and 
possibly  the  four-legged  kettle  may,  by  its  form,  have  suggested  the 
figure  of  an  ox. 

1.  Anadvan  dadhara  prithivlm  uta  dydm  anadvan  dadhara  uru  antar- 
ilcsham  \ anadvcin  dadhara  pradisah  shad  urvlr  anadvan  visvam  bhuva- 
nam  a vivesa  | 2.  Anadvan  Indro  sa  pasubhyo  vi  chashte  trayun  sahro  vi 
mimlte  adhvanah  \ bhutam  lhavishyad  bliuvand  duhanah  sarvd  devunum 
charati  vratdni  | 3.  Indro  jdto  manushyeshu  antar  gharmas  taptas 

charati  sosuchdnah  | ....  5.  Yasya  nese  yajnapatir  na  yajno  na  asya 
data  Ise  na  pratigrahltd  | yo  visvajid  visvablirid  visvakarmu  gharmam  no 
bruta  Jcatamas  chatushput  | 

“ The  ox  has  established  the  earth  and  the  sky ; the  ox  has  esta- 
blished the  broad  atmosphere ; the  ox  has  established  the  six  vast 
regions ; the  ox  has  pervaded  the  entire  universe.  2.  The  ox  is  Indra. 
He  watches  over  the  beasts.  As  S'akra  (or  mighty)  he  measures  the 
threefold  paths.  Milking  out  the  worlds,  whatever  has  been  or  shall 
be,  he  performs  all  the  functions  of  the  gods.  3.  Being  born  as  Indra 
among  men,  the  kindled  and  glowing  kettle  works  ....  5.  That  which 
neither  the  lord  of  the  sacrifice  nor  the  sacrifice  rules,  which  neither  the 
giver  nor  the  receiver  rules,  which  is  all-conquering,  all-supporting, 
and  all-working, — declare  to  us  the  kettle,  what  quadruped  it  is.” 

(15)  The  Brahmachdrin. 

The  hymn  to  be  next  quoted  ascribes  very  astonishing  powers  to  the 
Brahmacharin,  or  religious  student.  Some  parts  of  it  are  obscure,  but 
the  translation  I give,  though  imperfect,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
contents : — 

A.Y.  xi.  5,  1 : Brahmachdri  ishnams  charati  rodasl  uhhe  tasrnin  devuh 
sammanaso  bhavanti  | sa  dadhara  prithivlm  divaih  cha  sa  dchdryam 
tapasd  pipartti  | 2.  Brahmachdrinam  pitaro  devajanuh  prithag  devdh 
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anusamyanti  sane  \ gandharvuh  emm  anvdyan  trayastrimsat  trisatdh 
shatsahasrdh  | sarvan  sa  devan  tapasu  pi  parti  | 3.  Achdryah  upanaya- 
niuno  brahmachdrinam  krinute  garbhe  autah  | tarn  rdtris  tier  ah  udare 
libliarti  tarn  jutarn  drashtum  abhisamyanti  devuh  | 4.  Iyarh  saniit  prithivi 
dyaur  dvitlyu  utdntariksham  samidhu  prinuti  | brahmachuri  samidhu 
mekhalayd  sramena  lokaihs  tapasu  piparli  \ 5.  Pu.no  juto  Brahmano 
brahmachuri  gharmaih  vasanas  tapasodatishthat  | tasmuj  jutarn  bruh- 
manam  Brahma  jyeshtham  devils  cha  sane  amritena  sukam  | 6.  Brah- 
machuri eti  samidhu  samiddhah  kurshnaiii  vasdno  dikshito  dirghasmasruh  | 
sa  sadyah  eti  purvasmud  uttaram  samudraih  Jokun  sangribhya  muhur 
debar  Herat  | 7.  Brahmachuri  janayan  brahma  apo  lokam  Prajdpatiin 
Parameshthinam  Yirdjam  | garbho  bhutvu  amritasya  yonuv  Indro  ha 
bhiitvu  asurdiiis  tatarda  \ 8.  Achdryas  tataksha  nabhasi  ubhe  ime  uni 
gambhire  prithiviih  divam  cha  | te  rakshati  tapasu  brahmachuri  tasmin 
devuh  sammanaso  bhavanti  \ 9.  Imum  bhumim  prithivim  brahmachuri 
bhikshum  u jabhdra  prathamo  divaih  cha  | te  kritvd  samidhav  upuste  tayor 
drpitd  bhuvanuni  vised  | 10.  Arvdg  anyah  paro  anyo  divasprishthud 
guhu  nidhi  nihitau  bruhmanasya  \ tail  rakshati  tapasu  brahmachuri  tat 
keralaih  krinute  brahma  vidvun  | 16.  Achdryo  brahmachuri  brahmachuri 
Prajupatih  | Prajupatir  vi  rujati  virud  Indro  ’bhavad  vasi  | 17.  Bral- 
macharycna  tapasu  ruju  rdshtram  vi  rakshati  | dchuryo  brahmacharyena 
brahmachdrinam  ichhate  | 18.  Brahmacharyena  kanyd  yuvanam  vindate 
patim  | anadvun  bramacharyena  asvo  ghdsam  jigishati  | 19.  Brahmacha- 
ryena tapasu  devuh  mrityum  apaghnata  | Indro  ha  brahmacharyena  deve- 
bhyah  sear  dbharat  \ 20.  Oshadhayo  bhutabhavyam  ahorutre  vanaspatih  | 
saihvatsarah  saha  ritubhis  te  jdtdh  brahmachurinah  | 21.  Pdrthivdh 
divyuh  pasavah  dranydh  grdmyas  cha  ye  \ apakshuh  pakshinas  cha  ye  te 
jutuh  brahmachurinah  | 22.  Prithak  sarve  prdjdpatydh  prunun  utmasu 
bibhrati  | tun  sarvan  brahma  rakshati  brahmachurini  dbhritam  ....  26. 
Tdni  kalpayad  brahmachuri  salilasya  prishthe  tapo  I is),  that  tapyamdnah 
samudre  \ 

“The  Brahmacharin  works,  quickening  both  worlds.  The  gods  are 
joyful  in  him.  He  has  established  the  earth  and  the  sky.  He  satis- 
fies his  acharya  (religious  teacher)  by  tapas.  2.  The  Fathers,  the 
heavenly  hosts,  all  the  gods  separately,  follow  after  him,  with  the  6333 
Gandharvas.  He  satisfies  all  the  gods  by  tapas.  3.  The  acharya,  adopt- 
ing him  as  a disciple,  makes  him  a Brahmacharin  even  in  the  womb, 
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and  supports  him  in  the  belly  for  three  nights.  "When  he  is  born  the 
gods  assemble  to  see  him.  4.  This  piece  of  fuel  is  the  earth  (compare 
verse  9),  the  second  is  the  sky,  and  he  satisfies  the  air  with  fuel.581 
The  brahmacharin  satisfies  the  worlds  with  fuel,  with  a girdle,  with 
exertion,  with  tapas.  5.  Born  before  Brahma,  the  Brahmacharin  arose 
through  tapas,  clothed  with  heat.  From  him  was  produced  divine 
knowledge  (brahmana),  the  highest  Brahma,565  and  all  the  gods, 
together  with  immortality.  6.  The  Brahmacharin  advances,  lighted 
up  by  fuel,  clothed  in  a black  antelope’s  skin,  consecrated,  long-bearded. 
He  moves  straightway  from  the  eastern  to  the  northern  ocean,  com- 
pressing the  worlds,  and  again  expanding  them.  7.  The  Brahmacharin, 
generating  divine  science,  the  waters,  the  world,  Prajapati,  Paramesh- 
thin,  Viraj,  having  become  an  embryo  in  the  womb  of  immortality, 
having  become  Indra,  crushed  the  Asuras.  8.  The  Acharya  has  con- 
structed both  these  spheres,  broad  and  deep,  the  earth  and  the  sky. 
The  Brahmacharin  preserves  them  by  tapas.  In  him  the  gods  are 
joyful.  9.  It  was  the  Brahmacharin  who  first  produced  this  broad 
earth  and  the  sky  as  an  alms.  Making  them  two  pieces  of  fuel  (com- 
pare verse  4),  he  worships.  In  them  all  creatures  are  contained.  10. 
The  two  receptacles  of  divine  knowledge  are  secretly  deposited,  the  one 
on  this  side,  the  other  beyond  the  surface  of  the  sky.  The  Brahma- 
charin guards  them  by  tapas.  Wise,  he  appropriates  that  divine 
knowledge  as  his  exclusive  portion  ....  16.  The  Brahmacharin  is  the 
Acharya,  the  Brahmacharin  is  Prajapati;  Prajapati  shines  (vi  rajati) ; 
the  shining  (Viraj)  became  Indra,  the  powerful.  17.  Through  self- 
restraint  and  tapas  a king  protects  his  dominions.  Through  self- 
restraint  an  Acharya  seeks  aftor  a Brahmacharin.  18.  By  self-restraint 
a damsel  obtains  a young  man  as  her  husband.  By  self-restraint  an 
ox  and  a horse  seek  to  gain  fodder.  19.  By  self-restraint  and  tapas 
the  gods  destroyed  death.  By  self-restraint  Indra  acquired  heaven 

561  See  As'valayana’s  Grihya  Sutras,  ed.  Stenzler,  pp.  12  ff.,  where  the  initiation  of 
the  Brahmacharin,  or  religious  student,  is  described.  Part  of  the  ceremony  is  that  he 
throws  fuel  ( samidh ) on  the  fire,  which  he  invokes  with  texts.  This  ritual  is  pro- 
bably alluded  to  in  the  hymn  before  us.  The  Brahmacharin  is  also  mentioned  in 
R,V.  x.  109,  5,  where  he  said  to  be  one  member  of  the  gods  (sa  devanam  bhavati 
ekam  angam). 

585  The  words  brahma  jyeshtham , employed  in  A.V.  x.  7,  32  ff.,  and  x.  8,  1,  appear 
to  designate  a personal  being  (see  above).  The  same  may  be  the  case  here. 
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from  [or  for]  the  gods.  20.  Plants,  whatever  has  been,  whatever  shall 
be,  day  and  night,  trees,  the  year,  with  the  seasons,  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  Brahmacharin.  21.  Terrestrial  and  celestial  beings, 
beasts,  both  wild  and  tame,  creatures  without  wings  and  winged,  have 
been  produced  from  the  Brahmacharin.  22.  All  creatures  which  have 
sprung  from  Prajapati  have  breath  separately  in  themselves ; all  of 
these  are  preserved  by  divine  knowledge  (brahma),  which  is  produced 
in  the  Brahmacharin  ....  26.  These  things  the  Brahmacharin  formed ; 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  he  stood  performing  tapas  586  in  the  sea.” 
The  Taitt.  Br.  iii.  10,  11,  3,  tells  a story  illustrative  of  the  great 
virtue  ascribed  to  brahmacharyya,  or  religious  self-restraint : — 

Bharadvdjo  ha  tribhir' dyurbhir  brahmacharyam  uvdsa  \ tarn  hajlrnim 
stkaviram  saydnam  Indr  ah  upavrajya  uvdcha  “ Bharadvdja  yat  te 
chaturtham  ayur  dadyum  him  etena  kuryah  ” iti  | “ brahmacharyam 
eva  enena  chareyam  ” iti  ha  uvdcha  | tarn  ha  girirupun  avijndtdn  iva 
darsaydnchahdra  | teshdm  ha  ehaikasmdd  mushtim  udade  \ sa  ha  uvdcha 
“ Bharadvdja  ” ity  amantrya  “ veddh  vai  ete  | anantdh  vai  veddh  | etad 
mi  etais  tribhir  dyurbhir  anvavochathdh  | atha  te  itarad  ananuktam  eva  \ 
ehi  imam  viddhi  | ayarh  vai  sarvavidyd  ” iti  I 

“Bharad.vaja  practised  brahmacharyya  during  three  lives.  Indra, 
approaching  him  when  he  was  lying  decayed  and  old,  said : ‘ Bharad- 
vaja,  if  I give  thee  a fourth  life,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  it?’ 
He  answered:  ‘I  will  use  it  only  to  practise  brahmacharyya.’  He 
showed  him  three  objects,  as  it  were  unknown,  in  the  shape  of  moun- 
tains. From  each  of  these  he  took  a handful.  He  said,  addressing 
him  : ‘Bharadvaja,  these  are  the  Vedas;  the  Vedas  are  infinite.  This 
is  what  thou  hast  recited  during  these  three  lives.  But  other  things 
have  remained  undeclared  by  thee.  How  learn  this  (Agni  Savitra). 
This  is  universal  knowledge.’  ” 

(16)  Kama. 

We  have  already  seen  above,  that  in  R.V.  x.  129,  4,  desire  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  movement  that  arose  in  the  One  after  it  had 
come  into  life  through  the  power  of  fervour  or  abstraction.  This 
Kama,  or  desire,  not  of  sexual  enjoyment,  but  of  good  in  general,  is 
celebrated  in  the  following  curious  hymn  (A.V.  ix.  2)  as  a great  power 

566  Compare  A.V.  x.  7,  38,  quoted  above. 
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superior  to  all  the  gods  ; and  is  supplicated  for  deliverance  from 
enemies.  Desire,  as  the  first  step  towards  its  own  fulfilment,  must  he 
considered  as  here  identified  with  successful  desire,  or  with  some 
deity  regarded  as  the  inspirer  and  accomplisher  of  the  wishes  of  his 
votaries : — 587 

1.  Sapatna-lianam  rishalham  ghritena  Kdmaiii  iilcshumi  havishd 
djyena  | nlchaih  sapatndn  mama  pudaya  tvam  abhishtuto  mahatd  vir- 
yena  | 2.  Yad  me  manaso  na  priyaiti  na  chakshusho  yan  me  labhasli 589 
ndbhinandati  \ tad  dushshvapynam  pratimunclidmi  sapatne  Kdmafh  stutvd 
ud  aham  bhideyam  | 3.  Dushshapnyaih  Kama  duritam  cha  Kama  apra- 

587  In  A.Y.  iii.  29,  7,  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  process  by  which  Kama 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a deity.  We  there  read:  “Who  hath  given  this,  and  to 
whom  P Kama  has  given  it  to  Kama  ( i.e . the  inspirer,  or  fulfiller,  of  desire,  has 
given  it  to  desire).  Kama  is  the  giver  (i.e.  the  inspirer,  or  fulfiller,  of  desire) ; 
Kama  is  the  receiver.  Kama  has  entered  into  the  ocean.  Through  Kama  I receive 
thee,  Kama,  this  is  thine”  (kah  idaih  lcasmai  adat  kamah  kamaya  addt  | kamo  data 
kamah  pratigraliitd  kamah  samudram  a vivcsa  | kamena  tva  pratigrihnami  kama  etat 
te ).  This  verse  is,  I find,  quoted  by  Mr.  Colebrooke,  Mis.  Ess.  i.  210,  as  a text 
forming  part  of  the  Indian  marriage  ritual.  See  also  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  2,  5,  5f.  The 
allusion  here  made  to  Kama  entering  the  ocean  recalls  the  fact  that  Agni  is  often  said 
to  he  produced  from  or  exist  in  the  waters  (R.V.  x.  2,  7 ; x.  51,  3 ; x.  91,  6 ; A.V. 
i.  33,  1 ; iii.  21,  1).  And  in  A.V.  iii.  21,  4,  Kama  is  distinctly  identified  with  Agni: 
“The  god  (Agni),  who  is  omnivorous,  whom  they  call  Kama,  whom  they  call  the 
giver  and  the  receiver,  who  is  wise,  strong,  pre-eminent,  unconquerable  ; — to  these 
Agnis  let  this  oblation  he  offered”  (yo  devo  visvad  yam  u kamam  ahur  yam  dutaram 
pratigrihnantam  ahuh  \ yo  dhirah  sakrah  paribhur  adabhyas  tebhyo  agnibliyo  hutam 
astv  etat).  See  also  S.V.  ii.  1060  ( = A.V.  vi.  36,  3;  Vaj.  Sanh.  xii.  117)  agnih 
priyeshu  dbamasu  kamo  bliutasya  bhavyasya  | samrdd  eko  virajati  | “ Agni,  Kama, 
the  one  monarch  of  things  past  and  future,  shines  in  his  dear  abodes.”  See  also  Taitt. 
Sanh.  ii.  2,  3,  1.  Agnaye  Kamaya  “To  Agni  Kama,  etc.”  See  also  the  passages 
cited  by  Professor  Weber,  Ind.  Stud.  v.  225,  f.  In  some  parts  of  the  hymn  before 
us,  (A.V.  ix.  2)  the  same  identification  of  Kama  with  Agni  appears  to  be  made. 
Thus  in  v.  1,  Kama,  and  in  v.  8,  Kama  and  other  gods,  are  said  to  be  worshipped 
with  butter,  an  oblation  especially  appropriate  to  Agni.  In  vv.  4 and  9,  Agni  is 
called  upon  to  burn  the  dwellings  of  the  worshipper’s  enemies,  whom  Kama  had  just 
been  besought  to  destroy.  Again,  in  v.  25,  the  auspicious  bodies,  or  manifestations 
(tanvah)  of  Kama  are  referred  to  just  as  those  of  Agni  are  in  other  hymns  (as  R.V. 
x.  16,  4:  A.V.  xviii.  4,  10;  comp.  Vaj.  S.  xvi.  2).  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
Agni  is  specified  separately  from  Kama  in  v.  6 ; and  in  v.  24,  Kama  is  represented  as 
superior  to  Agni,  as  well  as  to  Vata,  Surya,  and  Chandramas  (the  moon).  In  v.  9, 
Indra  and  Agni  are  mentioned  along  with  Kama,  though  the  verb  with  which  these 
gods  are  connected  is  in  the  dual.  But  although  in  these  verses  Agni  and  Kama  are 
distinguished  from  each  other,  Kama  may  he  there  looked  upon  as  a superior  form  of 
the  other  deity. 

589  Compare  Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth’s  Lexicon,  s.v.  bhas. 
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jastarn  asvagatdm  avartim  | ugrah  Isdnah  prati  muncha  tasmin  yo  asma- 
bhyam  amhurana  chilcitsut  | 4.  Nudasva  Kama  pranudasva  Kama 
avarttim  yantu  mama  ye  sapatndh  \ teshdih  nuttdndm  adhamd  tamamsi 
Ague  vdstuni  nirdalia  tvam  | 5.  Sa  te  Kama  duhita  dhenur  uchyate  yam 
dhur  Yacham  kavayo  Yirujam  | taya  sapatnun  pari  vrindhi  ye  mama 
pari  endn  prdnah  pasavo  jivanam  vrinaktu  | ....  7.  Yisve  devah  mama 
natham  Ihavantu  sarve  devah  havam  d yantu  me  imam  | 8.  Idam  ajyad 
ghritavaj  jushdndh  Kuma-jyeshthah  iha  mudayadhvam  \ krinvanto  mahyam 
asapatnam  eva  | 9.  Indrugnl  Kama  sarathaih  hi  bhutvd  nlchaih  sapatnun 
mama  pudayathah  | teshdm  panndndm  adhamd  tamamsi  Agne  vdstuni  anu 
nirdalia  tvam  \ 10.  Jahi  tvam  Kama  mama  ye  sapatndh  andha  tamamsi  ava 
pddayaindn  | nirindriydh  arasdh  santu  sarve  mu  tejlvishuh  katamach  chana- 
hah  | 11.  Avadhit  Kamo  mama  ye  sapatndh  uruih  lokam  akarad  mahyam 
edhatum  \ mahyam  namantdm  pradisas  chatasro  mahyam  shad  urvlr  ghritam 
d vahantu  \ 12.  Te  adharanchah  pra  plavantdih  clihinnd  naur  iva  bandha- 
nut  | na  sdyaka-pranuttdndm  punar  asti  nivartanam  | ....  16.  Yat  te 
Kama  sarma  trivarutham  udbhu  brahma  varma  vitatam  anativyudhyam 
kritam  | tena  sapatnun — | 17.  Yen  a devah  asurun  prunudanta  yenendro 
dasyun  adhamam  tamo  nindya  ] tena  tvam  Kama  mama  ye  sapatnus  tun 
asmdl  lokut  pra  nudasva  duram  | 19.  Kamo  jajne  prathamo  nainarn 
devah  dpuh  pitaro  na  martydh  | tatas  tvam  asi  jydydn  visvahd  mahums 
tasmai  te  Kama  namah  it  krinomi  \ 20.  Ydvatl  dyuvd-prithivl  varimnd 
yavad  dpah  sishyadur  ydvad  Agnih  | tat  ah — | 21.  Yuvatir  disah  pra- 
diso  vishuchlr  yuvatir  asuh  abhichakshanuh  divah  \ tatah — | 22.  Yavatir 
bhringdh  jatvah  kururavo  yuvatir  vaghuh  vrikshasarpyo  babhuvuh  | 
tatah — | 23.  Jydydn  nimishato  ’ shi  tishthato  jydydn  samudrud  asi  Kama 
Manyo — | 24.  Na  vai  Ydtas  chana  Kdmam  dpnoti  ndgnih  suryo  nota 
chandramdh  \ tatah — | 25.  Yds  te  sivds  tanvah  Kama  bhadrdh  ydbhih 
satyam  bhavati  yad  vrinislie  | tubhis  tvam  asmdn  abhisamvisasva  anyatra 
pdplr  apa  vesaya  dhiyah  | 

“1.  With  oblations  of  butter  I worship  Kama,  589  the  mighty  slayer 
of  enemies.  Do  thou,  when  lauded,  beat  down  my  foes  by  thy  great 
might.  2.  The  sleeplessness  which  is  displeasing  to  my  mind  and  eye, 

689  In  the  Taitt.  Br.  ii.  8,  8,  8,  S'raddha,  or  faith,  is  said  to  be  the  mother  of 
Kama  ( sraddhaih  khmasya  mdtaram ).  This,  however,  the  commentator  explains  as 
signifying  merely  that  she  is  the  means  of  obtaining  all  desired  rewards,  since  no 
action  takes  place  unless  men  have  faith  (sa  iyarn  ichha  visvasa~vyatirekena  tcasydpi 
vyavalurrasya  abhdvdd  “ Kamasya  mdtaram”  kdmyamanaphalasya  utpadikam). 
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■which  harasses  and  does  not  delight  me,  that  sleeplessness  I let  loose 
upon  my  enemy.  Having  praised  Kama,  may  I rend  him.  3.  Kama, 
do  thou,  a fierce  lord,  let  loose  sleeplessness,  misfortune,  childlessness, 
homelessness,  and  want,  upon  him  who  designs  us  evil.  4.  Send  them 
away,  Kama,  drive  them  away ; may  they  fall  into  misery,  those  who 
are  my  enemies.  When  they  have  been  hurled  into  the  nethermost 
darkness,  do  thou,  Agni,  burn  up  their  dwellings.  5.  That  daughter 
of  thine,  Kama,  is  named  the  Cow,  which  sages  call  Vach  Viraj.  By 
her  drive  away  my  enemies.  May  breath,  cattle,  life,  forsake  them. 
....  7.  May  all  the  gods  be  my  defence ; may  all  the  gods  attend 
upon  this  my  invocation.  8.  Ye  [gods],  of  whom  Kama  is  the  highest, 
accepting  this  oblation  of  butter,  be  joyful  in  this  place,  granting  me 
deliverance  from  my  enemies.  9.  Indra,  Agni,  and  Kama,  mounted 
on  the  same  chariot,  hurl  ye  down  my  foes ; when  they  have  fallen 
into  the  nethermost  darkness,  do  thou,  Agni,  burn  up  their  dwellings. 
10.  Kama,  slay  my  enemies ; cast  them  down  into  thick  (literally, 
blind)  darkness.  Let  them  all  become  destitute  of  power  and  vigour, 
and  not  live  a single  day.  11.  Kama  has  slain  my  enemies,  has  made 
for  me  wide  room  and  prosperity.  May  the  four  regions  bow  down 
to  me,  and  the  six  worlds  bring  fatness.  12  (=A.V.  iii.  6,  7).  Let 
them  (my  enemies)  float  downwards  like  a boat  severed  from  its 
moorings.  There  is  no  return  for  those  who  have  been  put  to  flight 
by  our  arrows  ....  16.  With  that  triple  and  effectual  protection  of 
thine,  o Kama,  that  spell  {brahma),  which  has  been  extended  [in  front 
of  us  as]  armour,  and  made  impenetrable,  do  thou  drive  away,  etc.  (as 
in  v.  5).  17.  Do  thou,  Kama,  drive  my  enemies  far  from  this  world 

by  that  [same  weapon,  or  amulet]  wherewith  the  gods  repelled  the 
Asuras,  and  Indra  hurled  the  Dasyus  into  the  nethermost  darkness.690 
(Yerse  18  is  nearly  a repetition  of  verse  17.)  19.  Kama  was  born  the 

590  In  A.V.  viii.  5,  3,  mention  is  made  of  a jewel  or  amulet,  “ by  which  Indra  slew 
Vrittra,  overcame  the  Asuras,  and  conquered  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  four  regions” 

( anenendro  manina  vrittram  ahann  anendsuran  parabhavayad  matiishl).  And  in 
A.V.  viii.  8,  5 ff.  we  are  told  of  another  instrument  of  offence  belonging  to  Indra,  in 
addition  to  the  thunderbolt,  arrows,  and  hook,  described  in  the  It  V.  (see  above, 
p.  87  f.)  viz.,  a net.  5.  “ The  air  was  his  net ; and  the  great  regions  the  rods  for 
extending  the  net.  Enclosing  within  it  the  host  of  the  Dasyus,  S’akra  overwhelmed 
it.  7.  Great  is  the  net  of  thee  who  art  great,  0 heroic  Indra!  ....  Within  it 
enclosing  them,  S'akra  slew  a hundred,  a thousand,  ten  thousand,  a hundred  millions 
of  Dasyus,  with  his  army.” 
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first.  Him  neither  gods,  nor  Fathers,  nor  men,  have  equalled.  Thou 
art  superior  to  these,  and  for  ever  great.  To  thee,  Kama,  I offer 
reverence.  20.  Wide  as  are  the  heaven  and  earth  in  extent;  far  as 
the  waters  have  swept ; far  as  Agni  [has  blazed]  ; — thou  art  yet 
superior  to  these  (as  in  verse  19).  21.  Great  as  are  the  regions  and 

the  several  intermediate  regions,  the  celestial  tracts,  and  the  vistas  of 
the  sky, — thou  art  yet  superior,  etc.  22.  As  many  bees,  bats,  reptiles, 
vaghas  (?),  and  tree-serpents  as  there  are,  thou  art  yet  superior,  etc. 
23.  Thou  art  superior  to  all  that  winks,  or  stands, — superior  to  the 
sea,  0 Kama,  Manyu.  Thou  art  superior,  etc.  24.  Even  Vata  (the 
Wind)  does  not  vie  with  Kama,  nor  does  Agni,  nor  Surya,  nor  Chand- 
ramas  (the  Moon).  Thou  art  superior,  etc.  25.  With  those  auspicious 
and  gracious  forms  of  thine,  o Kama,  through  which  that  which  thou 
choosest  becomes  real, — with  them  do  thou  enter  into  us,  and  send 
malevolent  thoughts  away  somewhere  else.” 

A.Y.  xix.  52,  is  another  hymn  addressed  to  the  same  deity. 

It  is  well  known  that  Greek  mythology  connected  Eros,  the  god  of 
love,  with  the  creation  of  the  universe,  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as 
Kama  is  associated  with  it  in  R.V.  x.  129,  4 (see  above,  p.  357). 
Thus  Plato  says  in  the  Symposium  (sec.  6)  : 


row)s  7 ap  "Epcoros  ovt  ’eiolv  ovre  XeyovTai  'vir  ovBevos  ovre 
IB  KOTOV  OUT6  7T0L7JT0V,  dXk’  'HgLoBo?  TTpcOTOV  pCeV  ^<20?  (f>7)G  l 76! >£a9(U, 
“ avrap  eireira 

you'  ivpvorepvo^,  ttccvtcov  eSo?  daipaXes  di.ei, 


’7,8'  '’Epos.” 

$7)0-1  fxera  to  ^ao?  Bvo  tovtco  yeveodai,  yrjv  re  kcl\  'Epcora. 
napp,evl8r]<;  Be  t rjv  7 evecnv  \iyet,  “ TrpwTioTov  p,ev  'Epcora  decov 
pLTjTLcraTo  iravTiov."  'HaioBro  Be  Kal  ’Aicoval\e(o<;  o/j,o\oyei.  ovtco 
7 ToXka^odev  o/ioXoyetTai  6 'Epcos  ev  Tot?  TrpeoftvTaTots  eivai. 

“Eros  neither  had  any  parents,  nor  is  he  said  by  any  unlearned  man 
or  by  any  poet  to  have  had  any.  But  Hesiod  declares  that  chaos  first 
arose,  and  * then  the  broad-bosomed  earth,  ever  the  firm  abode  of  all 
things,  and  Eros.’  He  says  that,  after  chaos,  these  two  things  were 
produced,  the  earth  and  Eros.  Parmenides,  too,  speaks  thus  of  the 
creation,  ‘ He  devised  Eros  the  first  of  all  the  gods.’  And  Acusilaus 
also  agreed  with  Hesiod.  From  so  many  quarters  is  Eros  admitted  to 
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be  one  of  the  oldest  deities.”  (See  the  article  Eros  in  Dr.  Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  and  the 
authorities  there  referred  to.) 

In  another  hymn  of  the  A.Y.  (iii.  25),  Kama,  like  the  Eros  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Cupid  of  the  Latins,  is  described  as  the  god  of  6exual  love. 
The  commencement  of  it  is  as  follows  : 

Uttudas  tvd  uttudatu  md  dhrithdh  sayane  sve  | ishuh  Kdmasya  yd 
bhlma  tayd  vidhyumi  tvd  hridi  | 2.  Adhiparndm  Kdma-salydm  ishurh 
sankalpa-kulmaldm  | turn  susannatdm  Jcritva  Kamo  vidhyatu  tvd  hridi  | 
3.  Td  plihdnam  ioshayati  Kdmasyeskuh  susannatd  | . . . . tayd  vidhyumi 
tvd  hridi  | 

“ 1.  May  the  disquieter  disquiet  thee.  Do  hot  rest  upon  thy  bed. 
With  the  terrible  arrow  of  Kama  I pierce  thee  in  the  heart.  2.  May 
Kama,  having  well  directed  the  arrow  which  is  winged  with  pain, 
barbed  with  longing,  and  has  desire  for  its  shaft,  pierce  thee  in  the 
heart.  3.  With  the  well-aimed  arrow  of  Kama,  which  dries  up  the 
spleen,  ....  I pierce  thee  in  the  heart.”  691 

(17)  Kdla,  or  Time. 

In  the  next  two  remarkable  hymns  we  find  an  altogether  new  doc- 
trine, as  Time  is  there  described  as  the  source  and  ruler  of  all  things : — 

A.Y.  xix.  53  : 592  1.  Kdlo  asvo  vahati  saptarasmih  sahasrdlcsho  ajaro 
bhuriretuh  \ tarn  a rohanti  kavayo  vipaschitas  tasya  chakra  bhuvandni 
visvu  | 2.  Sapta  chakra  vahati  Kulah  esha  saptdsya  ndbhir  amritaih  nu 
akshah  \ sa  imd  visvd  bhuvandni  arvah  Kdlah  sa  iyate  prathamo  nu 
devah  | 3.  Purnah  kumbho  adlii  Kale  dhitas  tarii  vai  pasyamo  bahudhd 
nu  santam  | sa  imd  visvd  bhuvandni  pratyan  Kdlafh  tarn  dhuh  parame 
vyoman  \ 4.  Sa  eva  sam  bhuvandni  dbharat  sa  eva  sam  bhuvandni 
paryait  | pita  sann  abhavat  putrah  eshdm  tasmad  vai  ndnyat  param  asti 
tejah  | 5.  Kdlo  'mum  divam  ajanayat  Kdlah  imah  prithivlr  uta  | Kdlena 
bhutam  bhavyarh  cha  ishitam  ha  vi  tishthate  \ 6.  Kdlo  bhumim  asrijata 
Kale  tapati  suryah  | Kale  ha  visvd  bhutuni  Kale  chakshur  vi  pasyati  ( 
7.  Kale  manah  Kale  prunah  Kale  numa  samahitam  | Kdlena  sarvuh 

6S1  This  hymn  is  translated  by  Professor  Weber  in  his  Indische  Studien,  v,  224  ff., 
from  whose  version  I have  derived  assistance. 

592  a great  deal  is  said  about  the  potency  of  Kula,  or  Time,  in  the  S’anti-parva  of 
the  Mahabharata,  vv.  8106,  8112,  8125  ff.,  8139-8144,  8758,  9877  f.,  10060, 
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nandanti  ugatena  prajah  imah  [ 8.  Kale  tap  ah  Kale  jyeshtham  Kale 
Brahma  samahitam  | Kdlo  ha  sarvasyesvaro  yah.  pita  ” sit  Prajdpateh  | 
9.  Teneshitam  tena  jdlafh  tad  u tasmin  pratishthitam  | Kdlo  ha  Brahma 
bhutvd  hibharti  Parameshthinam  | 10-  Kdlah  prajah  asrijata  Kulo  agre 
Prajdpatim  | Svayambhuh  Kasyapah  Kdldt  tapah  Kalad  ajdyata  \ 

“ 1.  Time  carries  [us]  forward,  a steed,  with  seven  rays,  a thousand 
eyes,  undecaying,  full  of  fecundity.  On  him  intelligent  sages  mount ; 
his  wheels  are  all  the  worlds.  2.  This  Time  moves  on  seven  wheels  ; 
he  has  seven  naves ; immortality  is  his  axle.  He  is  at  present  all 
these  worlds.  Time  hastens  onward,  the  first  god.  3.  A full  jar  is 
contained  in  Time.  We  behold  him  existing  in  many  forms.  He  is  all 
these  worlds  in  the  future.  They  call  him  Time  in  the  highest  heaven. 

4.  It  is  he  who  drew  forth  the  worlds,  and  encompassed  them.  Being 
the  father,  he  became  their  son.  There  is  no  other  power  superior  to  him. 

5.  Time  generated  the  sky  and  these  earths.  Set  in  motion  by  Time, 
the  past  and  the  future  subsist.  6.  Time  created  the  earth ; by  Time 
the  sun  burns ; through  Time  all  beings  [exist]  ; through  Time  the  eye 
sees.  7.  Mind,  breath,  name,  are  embraced  in  Time.  All  these  crea- 
tures rejoice  when  Time  arrives.  8.  In  Time  rigorous  abstraction,  in 
Time  the  highest,  in  Time  divine  knowledge,  is  comprehended.  Time 
is  lord  of  all  things,  he  who  was  the  father  of  Prajapati.  9.  That 
[universe]  has  been  set  in  motion  by  him,  produced  by  him,  and  is 
supported  on  him.  Time,  becoming  divine  energy,  supports  Paramesh- 
thin.  10.  Time  produced  creatures  ; Time  in  the  beginning  [formed] 
Prajapati.  The  self-born  593  Kasyapa  sprang  from  Time,  and  from 
Time  [sprang]  rigorous  abstraction  (tapas).” 

A.Y.  xix.  54,  1.  Kalad  apah  samabhavan  Kalad  brahma  tapo  disah  | 
Kalenodeti  Suryo  Kale  ni  visate  punah  | 2.  Kulena  vatah  pavate  Kulena 

593  The  word  which  I have  rendered  “ self-born’’  is  svayambhu.  This  term  must 
in  certain  cases  he  rendered  by  “self-existent,”  as  in  Manu  i.  6-11,  where  it  is 
applied  to  the  undeveloped  primeval  Deity,  the  creator  of  Brahma.  In  other  places, 
however,  Brahma  himself,  the  derived  creator,  is  called  svayambhu,  as  in  M.  Bh. 
S’antip.  v.  7569,  though  he  had  previously  (in  v.  7530)  been  declared  to  have  been 
born  in  a lotus  sprung  from  the  navel  of  Sankarshann,  the  first-born  offspring 
(v.  7527)  of  Vishnu.  The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  Brahma  in  the  Bhag.  Pur. 
iii.  8,  15.  But  in  fact,  Svayambhu  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  synonyms  of 
Brahma,  though  that  god  is  nowhere  represented  as  an  underived,  self-existent  being. 
This  word  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  not  necessarily  meaning  anything  more  than 
one  who  comes  into  existence  in  an  extraordinary  and  supernatural  manner. 
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Prithivi  mahi  | Byaur  main  Kale  dliita  | 3.  Kale  ha  bhutam  bhavyam 
cha  mantro  ajanayat  pur  a ] Kulud  ricliah  samalhavan  yajuh  Kalud 
ajdyata  | 4.  Kale  yajnafh  samairayan  devebhyo  bhdgam  akshitam  \ Kale 
gandharvupsarasah  Kale  lokuh  pratishthitdh  | 5.  Kale  ’ yam  angirdh 
divo  alharva  chddlii  tishthatah  | imam  clia  lokam  paramarh  cha  lolcam 
puny  urns  cha  lokdn  vidhritis  cha  puny  ah  | 6.  Sarvdn  lokdn  abhijitya 
brahmand  Kdlah  sa  iyate  paramo  nu  devah  | 

“ 1.  From  Time  the  waters  were  produced,  together  with  divine 
knowledge,  tapas,  and  the  regions.  Through  Time  the  sun  rises  and 
again  sets.  2.  Through  Time  the  wind  blows  ; through  time  the 
earth  is  vast.  The  great  sky  is  embraced  in  Time.  3.  Through  Time 
the  hymn  formerly  produced  both  the  past  and  the  future.  From 
Time  sprang  the  Itik  verses.  The  Yajus  was  produced  from  Time.  4. 
Through  Time  they  created  the  sacrifice,  an  imperishable  portion  for 
the  gods.  On  Time  the  Gandharvas  and  Apsarases,  on  Time  the 
worlds  are  supported.  5,  6.  Through  Time  this  Angiras  and  Athar- 
van  rule  over  the  sky.  Having  through  divine  knowledge  conquered 
both  this  world,  and  the  highest  world,  and  the  holy  worlds,  and 
the  holy  ordinances,  yea  all  worlds,  Time  moves  onward  as  the 
supreme  god.” 

Eohita  is  identified  with  Kala,  A.Y.  xiii.  2,  39. 

The  conception  of  Kala  in  these  hymns  is  one  which,  if  taken  in  its 
unmodified  shape,  would  have  been  esteemed  heretical  in  later  times.594 
Thus,  among  the  several  forms  of  speculation  which  are  mentioned  at 
the  commencement  of  the  S’vetasvatara  Upanishad,  for  the  purpose,  no 
doubt,  of  being  condemned  as  erroneous,  is  one  which  regards  Kala,  or 
Time,  as  the  origin  of  all  things.  The  line  in  which  these  different 
systems  are  mentioned  is  as  follows : kdlah  svablidvo  niyatir  yadrichhu 
bhutdni  yonih  purushah.  It  is  the  verse  referred  to  in  the  following 
note  of  Professor  Wilson,  in  vol.  i.  p.  19  of  his  Vishnu  Purana  (Dr.  Hall’s 
ed.) : “The  commentator  on  the  Moksha  Dharma  (a  part  of  the  S'anti- 
parva  of  the  M.  Bh.)  cites  a passage  from  the  Vedas,  which  he  under- 

591  The  M.  Bh.,  however,  Anususana-parva,  verses  51-56,  makes  Mrityu,  or 
death,  declare  that  all  nature,  all  creatures,  the  world  itself,  all  actions,  cessations 
and  changes,  derive  their  essential  character  from  Time,  while  the  gods  themselves, 
including  Vishnu,  are,  time  after  time,  created  and  destroyed  by  the  same  power  Isarve 
kdlena  srijyante  hriyante  cha  punah punch). 
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stands  to  allude  to  the  different  theories  of  the  cause  of  creation  (then 
follows  the  line  just  quoted) ; time,  inherent  nature,  consequence  of 
acts,  self-will,  elementary  atoms,  matter  and  spirit,  asserted  severally 
by  the  astrologers,  the  Buddhists,  the  Mlmansakas,  the  logicians,  the 
Sankhyas,  and  the  Vedantins.” 595 

The  Haitrl  Upanishad  also  celebrates  Kala,  vi.  14  f.,  declaring  that 
the  sun  is  its  source  ( suryo  yonih  kdlasya).  We  find  there  the  follow- 
ing verse : kdldt  sravanti  bhutani  kdlad  vriddhim  praydnti  cha  \ kale 
chastam  niyachhanti  kalo  murtir  amurtimdn  | “ By  Time  creatures 
waste,  by  Time  they  increase ; in  Time  they  set : Time  is  a formless 
form.”  The  writer  proceeds  : Die  vava  Brahmno  rupe  Kdlas  cha 
Akalas  cha  \ atha  yah  prag  Adityat  so  ’ kalo  ’ kdlah  | atha  yah.  Aditya- 
dyah  sa  Kdlah  sakalah  \ “ There  are  two  forms  of  Brahma,  Time  and 
bio-time.  That  which  is  before  the  sun  is  No-time,  devoid  of  parts ; 
and  that  which  is  subsequent  to  the  sun  is  Time,  with  parts.” 

Manu  (i.  24)  declares  Kala  (Time)  to  have  been  one  of  the  things 
created  by  Brahma.  But  though  not  admitted  as  itself  the  origin  of  all 
things,  Kala  is,  nevertheless,  recognized  by  the  author  of  the  Vishnu 
Purana  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Supreme  Being.  See  pp.  18,  19,  and 
25,  of  Dr.  Hall’s  edition  of  Wilson’s  Vishnu  Purana,  and  the  note  in 
p.  19,  already  referred  to,  where  Professor  Wilson  says,  “ Time  is  not 
usually  enumerated  in  the  Puranas  as  an  element  of  the  * first  cause ; * 
but  the  Padma  Purana  and  the  Bhagavata  agree  with  the  Vishnu  in 
including  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  regarded,  at  an  earlier  date,  as 
an  independent  cause.”  See  the  Bhag.  Pur.  iii.  5,  34—37;  iii.  8, 
11  ff.  ; iii.  10,  10-13;  iii.  11,  1 ff . ; iii.  12,  1 ff.  We  thus  find  the 
authors  of  the  Puranas  interweaving  with  their  own  cosmogonies  all 
the  older  elements  of  speculation  which  they  discovered  in  the  Vedas  ; 
and,  by  blending  heretical  materials  with  others  which  were  more 
orthodox,  contriving  to  neutralize  the  heterodoxy  of  the  former. 

(18)  General  remarks  on  the  preceding  passages. 

A few  general  observations  are  suggested  by  a consideration  of  the 
principal  passages  which  have  been  quoted  in  this  section. 

595  “Kpi ivos  was  also,”  adds  Prof.  Wilson,  “one  of  the  first  generated  agents  in 
creation,  according  to  the  Orphic  theogony.” 
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I.  The  conceptions  of  the  godhead  expressed  in  these  texts  are  of  a 
wavering  and  undetermined  character.  It  is  clear  that  the  authors  had 
not  attained  to  a distinct  and  logical  comprehension  of  the  character- 
istics which  they  ascribed  to  the  objects  of  their  adoration.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  attributes  of  infinity,  omnipotence,  omnipresence,  are 
ascribed  to  different  beings,  or  to  the  same  being  under  the  various 
names  of  Purusha,  Skambha,  Brahma,  Hiranyagarbha,  etc.  (R.V.  x. 
90,  1 ff. ; x.  121,  1 ff.  A.Y.  x.  7,  10,  13,  31-33;  x.  8,  1).  And  yet 
in  other  places  these  same  qualities  are  represented  as  subject  to  limi- 
tations, and  these  divine  beings  themselves  are  said  to  expand  by  food, 
to  be  produced  from  other  beings  (as  Purusha  from  Viraj),  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, to  be  produced  from  tapas,  or  to  perform  tapas  (R.V.  x.  90,  2,  4, 
7.  A.V.  x.  2,  12  ff.,  26;  x.  7,  81,  36,  38). 

II.  In  these  passages  divine  power  is  variously  conceived,  sometimes 
as  the  property  of  one  supreme  person,  as  Purusha,  Skambha,  etc. ; 
while  in  other  places  it  is  attached  (1)  to  some  abstraction,  as  Kama 
(Desire),  Kala  (Time),  or  (2)  to  some  personification  of  energies  re- 
siding in  living  beings,  as  Prana  (Life  or  Breath),  or  (3)  of  the 
materials  (Uchhishta)  or  the  implements  (juhu,  upabhrit,  etc.)  of  sacri- 
fice, or  is  ascribed  (4)  to  the  vehicles  of  adoration,  to  hymns  and 
metres,  such  as  the  Viraj,  which  is  said  (A.V.  viii.  10  1)  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  world,  or  (5)  to  the  guardian  of  sacred  science,  and 
future  minister  of  religious  rites,  the  Brahmacharin.  It  need  occasion 
no  surprise  that  the  young  priest  should  be  regarded  as  invested  with 
such  transcendent  attributes,  when  even  the  sacrifices  which  he  was 
being  trained  to  celebrate,  the  hymns  and  metres  in  which  he  invoked 
the  gods,  and  the  very  sacrificial  vessels  he  handled  were  conceived  to 
possess  a supernatural  potency. 

We  find  here  a singular  variety  in  the  elements  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  have  concurred  to  give  birth  to  this  crude  congeries  of  ideas, 
in  which  the  real  centre  of  divine  power  is  obscured,  while  a multitude 
of  inferior  objects  are  magnified  into  unreal  proportions,  and  invested 
with  a fictitious  sanctity.  But  these  extraordinary  representations  reveal 
to  us  in  the  Indians  of  the  Vedic  age  a conception  of  the  universe 
which  was  at  once  ( a ) mystical  or  sacramental,  ( b ) polytheistic,  and  (c) 
pantheistic ; (a)  everything  connected  with  religious  rites  being  im- 
agined to  have  in  it  a spiritual  as  well  as  a physical  potency  ; (b)  all 
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parts  of  nature  being  separately  regarded  as  invested  with  divine 
power ; and  yet  (c)  as  constituent  parts  of  one  great  whole. 


(19)  Whether  polytheism  or  monotheism  was  the  earliest  form  of  the 
Aryan  religion:  opinions  of  Messrs.  Pictet , Pfleiderer , Scherer , 
Reville,  and  Roth  on  this  subject. 

I shall  add  some  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  Yedic  polytheism  to 
the  earlier  religion,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  primitive  Aryans. 

M.  Adolphe  Pictet,  in  his  work  “ Les  Origines  Indo-Europeennes,” 
vol.  ii.,  has  lately  discussed  the  question  whether  that  religion  was 
from  the  first  a polytheism,  embracing  the  principal  powers  of  nature, 
as  comparative  philology  shows  it  to  have  been  about  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  the  different  branches  of  the  race,  or  whether  it  had  been 
originally  monotheistic. 

He  thinks  that  as  a polytheism,  such  as  we  find  existing  at  the 
dawn  of  Aryan  history,  could  only  have  been  developed  gradually,  it 
must  have  been  preceded  by  a more  simple  system  (p.  651).  This 
inference  he  supports  by  the  remark  that  the  names  of  most  of  the  gods 
in  the  Aryan  mythology  correspond  with  those  of  the  great  objects  of 
nature,  designated  by  some  of  their  most  characteristic  attributes. 
But  as  these  natural  objects  have  derived  their  appellations  from  their 
physical  qualities  alone,  they  could  not  originally,  at  the  time  when 
they  received  their  names,  have  been  regarded  as  divinities.  If  nature- 
worship  had  prevailed  among  the  Aryans  from  the  commencement, 
some  trace  of  this  fact  must  have  been  preserved  in  their  language, 
which,  however,  manifests  nothing  but  the  most  complete  realism 
as  regards  the  epithets  applied  to  natural  phenomena.  As  it  thus 
appears  that  the  great  objects  of  nature  could  not  have  been  regarded 
as  divine  at  the  time  when  the  language  was  formed,  the  Aryans  could 
not  originally  have  been  polytheistic.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
imagined  that  a race  so  highly  gifted  should,  even  at  this  early  period, 
have  been  destitute  of  all  religious  sentiments  and  beliefs.  But  if  not 
polytheists,  they  must  have  been  monotheists.  This  conclusion  M. 
Pictet  corroborates  by  referring  to  the  most  ancient  names  of  the  deity, 
such  as  Deva,  etc.,  which  he  regards  as  in  their  origin  unconnected 
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with  natural  objects  or  phenomena.  This  primitive  monotheism  of  the 
Aryans  he  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  the  necessity  which  they 
instinctively  felt  to  refer  the  production  of  the  world  to  one  first  Cause, 
which  they  would  naturally  place,  not  on  earth,  their  own  familiar 
abode,  but  in  the  mysterious  and  inaccessible  heavens.  This  supreme 
being  would  thus  be  called  Deva , or  the  celestial ; and  as  the  heaven 
which  he  inhabited  was  one,  so  would  He  himself  also  be  conceived  of 
as  an  Unity.  This  primitive  monotheism,  however,  could  not  have 
been  very  clearly  defined,  but  must  have  remained  a vague,  obscure, 
and  rudimentary  conception.  It  would  not  otherwise  be  easy  to  under- 
stand how  it  should  have  degenerated  into  polytheism.  But  as  the 
idea  of  God  remained  veiled  in  this  mysterious  obscurity,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  worshippers  to  seek  for  some  divinities  intermediate 
between  Him  and  themselves,  through  whom  they  might  approach 
Him  ; and  to  explain  the  multiplicity  of  phenomena  (which  they  were 
not  as  yet  sufficiently  enlightened  to  derive  from  the  uniform  action  of 
one  central  will),  by  regarding  them  as  regulated  by  a plurality  of 
divine  agents.  At  first,  however,  the  polytheism  would  be  simple, 
and  the  subordinate  deities  composing  the  pantheon  would  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ministers  of  the  one  supreme  deity.  Such  may  have 
been  the  state  of  things  when  the  different  branches  of  the  Aryans 
separated.  The  polytheistic  idea,  however,  when  once  it  had  begun  to 
work,  would  tend  constantly  to  multiply  the  number  of  divinities,  as 
we  see  it  has  already  done  in  the  Yedic  age.  So  great,  however,  is 
the  power  exercised  over  the  human  mind  by  the  principle  of  unity, 
that  the  idea  of  one  Supreme  Being,  though  obscured,  is  never  lost,  but 
is  always  breaking  forth  like  a light  from  the  clouds  in  which  it  is 
enveloped.  The  traces  of  monotheism  which  are  found  in  the  Kig- 
veda  may,  perhaps,  M.  Pictet  thinks,  be  reminiscences  of  the  more 
ancient  religion  described  above,  though  the  pantheistic  ideas  observ- 
able, whether  in  the  myths  or  in  the  speculations  of  the  same  hymu- 
collection,  are  the  results  of  a new  tendency  peculiar  to  the  Indian 
intellect.  While,  however,  the  Indians  thus  eventually  fell  into  pan- 
theism, the  Iranians  had,  at  an  earlier  period,  embraced  a reformed 
system,  not  dualistic,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  monotheistic ; and 
the  religious  separation  which  then  took  place  between  the  two  tribes 
may  have  had  its  origin  in  a reaction  of  one  section  of  the  nation 
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against  the  growing  polytheism,  and  a recurrence  to  the  principles  of 
the  old  monotheism,  of  which  the  remembrance  had  not  been  altogether 
lost  (pp.  708  ff.). 

I scarcely  think  that  M.  Pictet’s  theory  regarding  the  character  of 
the  primitive  religion  of  the  Aryans  is  borne  out  by  the  arguments 
which  he  adduces  in  its  support. 

1.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  the  complicated  polytheism  which  we 
find  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda,  or  even  the  narrower  system  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  existed  at  the  separation  of  the  Indian  and 
Iranian  tribes,  could  only  have  been  the  slowly-developed  product  of 
many  centuries ; but  this  does  not  prove  that  a simpler  form  of  nature- 
worship,  embracing  a plurality  of  gods,  might  not  have  existed  among 
the  ancestors  of  these  tribes  from  the  beginning  of  their  history.  I can 
see  no  reason  for  the  conclusion  that  monotheism  must  necessarily  have 
been  the  starting  point  of  the  system. 

2.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  great  object’s  of  external  nature,  the  sky, 
the  earth,  the  sun,  were  designated  in  the  oldest  Aryan  language  by 
names  descriptive  merely  of  their  physical  characteristics,  supposing  it 
to  be  admitted,  would  not  suffice  to  establish  M.  Pictet’s  inference  that 
no  divine  character  was  attributed  to  those  objects  at  the  time  when 
they  were  named.  Though  we  suppose  that  the  sky  ( dyu  or  div) 
derived  its  appellation  from  its  luminous  appearance,  the  earth  ( prithivl 
or  rnahl)  from  its  breadth  or  vastness,  and  the  sun  ( surya  or  savitri ) from 
its  brightness  (Pictet,  ii.  667)  and  fecundating  power,  it  does  not  follow 
that,  though  familiarly  called  by  these  names,  they  were  not  at  the  same 
time  regarded  as  living  powers,  invested  with  divine  attributes.  How 
strong  soever  may  have  been  the  religious  feelings  of  the  primitive 
Aryans,  however  lively  their  sense  of  the  supernatural,  and  however 
forcibly  we  may  therefore  imagine  them  to  have  been  impelled  to  deify 
the  grand  natural  objects  by  which  they  were  surrounded  and  over- 
awed, it  is  obvious  that  the  physical  impressions  made  by  those  objects 
on  their  senses  would  be  yet  more  powerful  (in  proportion  as  they  were 
more  frequent  and  more  obtrusive) ; and  that  consequently  the  sky, 
earth,  sun,  etc.,  even  though  regarded  as  deities,  would  naturally  be 
called  by  names  denoting  their  external  characteristics,  rather  than  by 
other  appellations  descriptive  of  the  divine  attributes  they  were  sup- 
posed to  possess. 
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If  an  etymological  argument  of  this  sort  were  to  be  considered  as 
settling  the  question,  we  might  in  like  manner  insist  that,  because  the 
word  Varuna  means  (or  is  supposed  to  mean)  the  enveloper,  it  must 
therefore  in  the  beginning  have  designated  the  sky  alone  (as  the  corres- 
ponding word  ovpavos  afterwards  did  in  Greek),  and  could  not  have 
been  the  name  of  a divinity.  But  this  conclusion,  however  it  may 
appear  to  be  confirmed  by  Greek  usage,  receives  no  support  from  the 
most  ancient  Indian  literature,  in  which  the  word  is  never  employed 
for  sky. 

In  such  inquiries,  moreover,  it  is  unsafe  to  build  too  much  on  ety- 
mologies, many  of  which  are  in  themselves  extremely  uncertain. 

I will  quote  some  remarks  bearing  upon  this  subject  from  Dr.  Otto 
Pfleiderer’s  book,  “ Die  Religion,  ihr  Wesen  und  ihre  Geschichte,” 
ii.  45  ff.  (Leipzig,  1869),  received  while  this  work  was  passing  through 
the  press:  “We  thus  see  that  in  this  original  form  of  piety”  (the 
conception  of  heaven  and  earth  as  the  principal  divinities),  “ there 
already  exist  general  powers,  to  which  the  devout  spirit  is  directed, 
powers  which,  in  consequence  of  their  relative  infinitude,  were  well 
calculated  to  present  and  render  comprehensible,  to  the  childlike  spirit, 
the  idea  of  absolute  infinity.  It  is  on  this  account  that  purely  moral 
emotions  were  possible  in  this  original  form  of  religion,  and  connected 
with  that  divine  worship,  although  we  are  not,  therefore,  in  any  way 
led  to  assume  that  men  had  any  thought  of  a divine  being  distinguished 
from  heaven  and  earth,  in  the  form,  for  instance,  of  a creative  god, 
enthroned  in  the  heavens.  From  the  fact  that,  in  our  own  case,  the 
idea  of  a God  can  be  only  awakened  and  symbolized  by,  but  never  identi- 
fied with,  the  visible  infinity  of  heaven  and  earth,  we  can  draw  no 
conclusion  as  to  the  original  period  of  humanity  : for  to  the  childlike 
contemplation  of  the  earliest  races,  the  heaven  and  earth  were  not,  what 
they  are  for  us,  for  the  educated  understanding,  a system  of  finite 
causes  standing  in  a relation  of  orderly  reciprocal  action  to  each  other ; 
but  living  beings,  endowed  with  soul,  acting,  after  the  manner  of  men, 
with  knowledge  and  will,  to  whom  consequently  men  could  quite 
properly  pray  with  the  firm  belief  that  they  would  be  heard,  and  their 
wishes  granted.  Such  a primeval  childlike  naif  prayer  we  find  in  the 
Yedas  : ‘ Father  Heaven,  gracious  mother  Earth,  brother  Fire,  ye 
shining  ones,  have  compassion  on  us’  (see  above,  p.  22,  note  32). 
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The  Athenians  prayed  at  a still  later  time : ‘ Rain,  rain,  0 dear 
Zeus,  down  upon  the  cultivated  lands  and  fields  of  the  Athenians,’ 
on  which  Max  Muller  strikingly  remarks  that  this  prayer  is  clearly 
addressed  to  the  (sensible  atmospheric)  sky,  though  the  mere  addi- 
tion of  ‘dear’  in  ‘0  dear  Zeus,’  is  sufficient  to  change  the  sky  into 
a personal  being.  The  same  is  the  case  with  a primeval  Chinese 
prayer : ‘ 0 blue  Heaven,  look  down  upon  the  proud,  and  have  com- 
passion on  the  wretched.’  The  contents  of  this  prayer  presuppose  a 
spiritual  being,  which,  however,  is  by  the  adjunct  ‘blue’  easily  iden- 
tified with  the  visible  vault  of  heaven.  Max  Muller  (Science  of 
Language,  ii.  413  ff.)  here  raises  the  question  whether  the  identity  of 
the  word  for  heaven  and  for  god  is  to  be  explained  (1)  by  supposing 
that  the  word  at  first  merely  expressed  the  conception  of  the  sensible 
object  heaven,  and  that  the  appellative  noun  so  fixed  was  transferred 
to  the  idea,  which  arose  afterwards,  of  God,  as  a being  enthroned  in 
the  highest  heaven,  as  one  of  the  possible  names  of  this  as  yet  name- 
less being ; or  (2)  by  supposing  that  the  conception  of  heaven  and  that 
of  God  existed  separately  from  the  first  in  the  human  consciousness, 
and  were  only  in  consequence  of  their  resemblance  (the  tertium  com- 
parationis : clearness,  elevation,  infinity)  both  expressed  by  the  same 
word  with  the  signification  of  shining.  In  both  these  modes  of  ex- 
planation the  relation  between  god  and  heaven  appears  to  be  considered 
in  a fashion  too  external,  and  too  much  resulting  from  reflection.  We 
must  therefore  rather  conceive  it  thus : Called  into  being  by  the  sen- 
suous impression  of  the  shining,  lofty,  boundless  heaven,  the  sense  of 
the  Divine  Being  was  stirred  into  activity  in  the  human  spirit,  and 
whilst  the  imagination,  which  moulded  speech,  expressed  that  sensuous 
impression  by  the  word  heaven,  it  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
indivisible  act  expressed  the  devout  movement  of  the  spirit  by  the 
same  word,  as  the  name  of  the  (highest)  god.  The  distinction  which 
we  now  make  between  these  two  things,  and  which  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  difficulty  we  experience  in  understanding  mythology,  had  not 
begun  to  be  made  by  the  imagination  of  the  earliest  men,  who,  when 
they  pronounced  the  word  ‘heaven,’  applied  it  in  thought  to  a living, 
animated,  and  active  being,  and  when  they  uttered  the  word  ‘ God,’ 
applied  it  to  the  visible,  clear,  blue  heaven.” 

On  the  subject  before  us  I will  also  quote  some  remarks  by  two 
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recent  French  writers.  The  first  of  these  is  M.  Edmond  Scherer,  an 
acute  theologian  and  accomplished  critic,  who,  in  a review  of  M. 
Pictet’s  work,  thus  expresses  himself : — 

“ M.  Pictet  distinguishes  in  the  religion  of  the  Aryans  two  elements, 
contrary  in  appearance,  (1)  a monotheism  pure  and  elevated,  which 
conceives  the  Deity  as  a being  distinct  from  the  world ; (2)  a poly- 
theism resulting  from  the  personification  of  natural  objects,  and  which, 
by  attributing  life  to  these  objects,  creates  an  entire  mythology.  This 
apparent  contradiction  M.  Pictet  explains  by  a development.  He 
thinks  the  human  mind  must  have  proceeded  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  unity  to  diversity ; that  polytheism  has  arisen  from  the 
need  of  seeking  other  beings  intermediate  between  the  Supreme  Being 
and  man,  and  that  it  has  thus  been  able  to  establish  itself  without 
destroying  altogether  the  first  or  monotheistic  idea.  We  are  thus 
brought  back  to  the  problem  with  which  M.  Henan  has  dealt  in  his 
studies  on  the  Semitic  races,  although  with  this  difference,  that  M. 
Henan  opposed  the  Semitic,  as  the  genius  of  monotheism,  to  the  Arya, 
as  the  genius  of  polytheism.  Perhaps  in  both  cases  the  difficulty 
arises  from  regarding  as  absolute  an  opposition  which  is  merely 
relative.  There  never  has  been,  and  doubtless  there  never  will  be, 
either  a pure  polytheism  or  a pure  monotheism.  Thus  religions  can 
only  be  defined  or  characterised  by  the  predominance  of  the  one  of  the 
two  elements  over  the  other;  and  their  history  consists  less  in  suc- 
cessive phases,  in  their  passing  from  one  form  to  the  other,  than  in  the 
coexistence  and  the  struggle  of  two  principles  answering  to  two  re- 
quirements of  the  human  soul  which  are  equally  imperious.” — (Me- 
langes d’Histoire  Religieuse,  pp.  35  f.) 

On  the  same  subject  another  distinguished  theologian  of  the  critical 
school,  M.  Albert  Reville,  writes  as  follows  in  the  “ Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes”  (Feb.,  1864,  p.  721  f.) : — 

“ If  we  had  before  us  positive  facts  attesting  that  the  march  of  the 
human  mind  has  been  such  (as  M.  Pictet  describes),  we  should  only 
have  to  surrender,  and  admit,  contrary  to  all  probability  d priori,  that 
man,  while  still  sunk  in  the  most  profound  ignorance,  was  better  able 
to  grasp  religious  truths  than  he  was  at  the  epoch  when  he  began  to 
reflect  and  to  know.  But  have  these  facts  any  existence  ? So  long  as 
none  can  be  alleged  which  have  a demonstrative  force,  ought  we  not  to 
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hold  to  the  hypothesis,  confirmed  by  so  many  analogies,  of  a gradual 
elevation  of  religion  (as  of  all  the  other  spheres  in  which  the  human 
mind  moves),  from  the  simplest  elements  to  the  most  sublime  concep- 
tions?” Again:  “It  is  evident,  and  fully  admitted  by  M.  Pictet, 
that  our  ancestors  were  polytheists  before  their  separation  ; but  at  that 
period  this  polytheism  was  not  of  yesterday.  It  had  already  had  a 
history ; and  it  is  a matter  of  course  that,  in  the  historical  development 
of  a polytheistic  religion,  there  must  have  been,  as  it  were,  guesses, 
germs,  presentiments  of  monotheism.  Prom  the  moment  when  a 
plurality  of  divine  beings  is  recognised,  a community  of  divine  nature 
between  them  all  is  also  admitted.  In  this  way  arise  such  epithets  as 
‘luminous,’  ‘adorable,’  ‘living,’  ‘mighty,’  which  in  course  of  time 
become  substantives,  like  our  word  ‘ Dieu  ’ itself.  The  sky,  per- 
sonified, and  become  an  object  of  adoration,  speedily  usurps  the  charac- 
teristics of  a supreme  Deity,  elevated  above  all  others,  and  master  of 
an  irresistible  weapon,  the  thunderbolt.  Thus  in  most  mythologies 
the  sky  is  what  it  is  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Jupiter,  the  sovereign 
father  of  gods  and  men.  In  short,  it  is  clear  that  the  human  mind,  in 
proportion  as  it  observes  and  reflects,  rises  more  and  more  towards 
monotheism,  in  obedience  to  that  imperious  law,  hidden  in  the  depths 
of  its  being,  which  leads  it  to  the  logical  pursuit  of  unity.  But  this 
movement  is  very  slow,  greatly  retarded  by  the  force  of  tradition  and 
habit,  and  we  ought  not  to  place  at  the  beginning  that  which  can  only 
be  found  at  the  very  end  of  the  process.” 

I shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Professor  It.  Itoth’s  Essay  on 
the  “Highest  gods  of  the  Aryan  races,”  (Journal  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society,  vi.  76  f.),  in  which  that  able  writer,  while  holding 
that  the  religion  of  those  tribes  in  its  earlier  stages  contained  a more 
spiritual  element,  which  was  eventually  preserved  in  a modified  form 
by  the  Zoroastrian  creed,  recognizes,  as  also  embraced  in  that  elder 
religion,  a system  of  nature-worship  which  afterwards  became  the  most 
prominent  element  in  the  Indian  mythology.  We  must,  therefore, 
regard  Both  also  as  opposed  to  M.  Pictet’s  theory  of  a primitive 
monotheism.  The  greater  part  of  this  passage  has  been  already  given 
in  a former  section,  pp.  1 17  f. ; but  it  is  advisable  that  the  larger  portion 
of  it  should  be  repeated  here,  with  the  addition  of  the  introductory 
paragraph,  from  the  bearing  of  the  whole  upon  the  present  discussion. 
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“ But  that  which  still  further  enhances  the  interest  of  this  inquiry, 
and  is  of  especial  importance  in  reference  to  the  primitive  period,  is 
the  peculiar  character  attaching  to  the  conception  of  the  Adityas. 
The  names  of  these  deities  (with  a certain  reservation  in  regard  to  that 
of  Varuna)  embrace  no  ideas  drawn  from  physical  nature,  but  express 
certain  relations  of  moral  and  social  life.  Mitra,  * the  friend,’  Arya- 
man,  Bhaga,  Ansa,  the  gods  who  ‘ favour,’  ‘ bless,’  ‘ sympathize,’  and 
Daksha,  ‘ the  intelligent,’  are  pure  spirits,  in  whom  the  noblest  rela- 
tions of  human  intercourse  are  mirrored,  and  so  appear  (i.e.  the  rela- 
tions appear)  as  emanations  of  the  divine  life,  and  as  objects  of 
immediate  divine  protection.  But  if  the  earliest  Aryan  antiquity  thus 
beheld  in  its  highest  gods,  not  the  most  prominent  manifestations  of 
physical  nature,  but  the  conditions  of  moral  life  and  society,  and  con- 
sequently esteemed  these  moral  blessings  more  highly  than  anything 
connected  with  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  sense,  we  must  ascribe  to 
that  age  a high  spiritual  capacity,  whatever  may  have  been  its  defi- 
ciency in  the  constituents  of  external  civilization. 

“ These  considerations  throw  some  light  on  the  principles  and 
character  of  the  two  Aryan  religions  which  have  sprung  from  one  and 
the  same  source.  The  religion  of  Ormuzd  holds  fast,  while  it  shapes, 
after  its  own  peculiar  fashion,  the  supersensuous  element  called  into 
existence  by  the  higher  order  of  gods  belonging  to  the  common  ancient 
creed,  and  eventually  rejects  almost  entirely  the  deities  representing 
the  powers  of  nature,  which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  former  class,  it 
had  inherited  from  the  earliest  period.  The  Yedic  creed,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  preparing  to  concede  the  highest  rank  to  the  latter  class  (the 
representatives  of  the  powers  of  nature),  to  transfer  to  them  an  ever 
increasing  honour  and  dignity,  to  draw  down  the  divine  life  into 
nature,  and  bring  it  ever  closer  to  man.  The  proof  of  this  is  especially 
to  be  found  in  the  myth  regarding  Indra,  a god  who,  in  the  earlier 
period  of  Aryan  religious  history,  either  had  no  existence,  or  was 
confined  to  an  obscure  province.  The  Zend  legend  attributes  to 
another  deity  the  function  which  forms  the  essence  of  the  later  myth 
regarding  Indra.  This  god  Trita,  however,  disappears  from  the  Indian 
mythology  in  the  course  of  the  Yedic  age,  and  Indra  succeeds  him. 
And  not  only  so,  but  towards  the  end  of  this  period  Indra  begins  to 
push  aside  even  Varuna  himself,  the  highest  god  of  the  ancient  creed, 
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from  the  position  which  is  shown,  partly  by  historical  testimonies,  and 
partly  by  the  very  conception  of  his  character,  to  belong  to  him,  and 
becomes,  if  not  the  supreme  god,  at  least  the  national  god,  whom  his 
encomiasts  strive  to  elevate  above  the  ancient  Varuna.”  ....  “Thus 
the  course  of  the  movement  is,  that  an  ancient  supreme  deity,  originally 
common  to  the  Aryans  (i.e.  the  ancestors  of  the  Persians  and  Indians), 
and  perhaps  also  to  the  entire  Indo-Germanic  race,  Varuna-Ormuzd- 
TJranos,  is  thrown  back  into  the  darkness,  and  in  his  room  Indra,  a 
peculiarly  Indian,  and  a national  god,  is  introduced.  With  Vanina 
disappears  at  the  same  time  the  old  character  of  the  people,  while  with 
Indra  a new  character,  foreign  to  the  primitive  Indo-Germanic  nature, 
is  in  an  equal  measure  brought  in.  Viewed  in  its  internal  essence, 
this  modification  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Aryans  consists  in 
an  ever-increasing  tendency  to  attenuate  the  supersensuous,  mysterious 
side  of  their  creed,  till  at  length  the  gods  who  were  originally  the 
highest  and  the  most  spiritual  have  become  unmeaning  representatives 
of  nature,  and  Varuna  is  nothing  more  than  the  ruler  of  the  sea,  while 
the  Adityas  are  the  mere  regents  of  the  sun’s  course. 

“ "When  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  elements  in  the  Indian  creed 
had  thus  become  so  greatly  reduced,  it  was  inevitable  that  a reaction 
should  ensue,”  etc. 

Although,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  passage,  Professor 
Poth  speaks  of  an  “ancient  supreme  deity”  (cm  alter  ....  olerster 
Gott ) as  “ originally  common  to  the  Aryans,”  it  is  evident  from  the 
entire  context  that  he  does  not  regard  this  deity  as  their  only  object 
of  adoration,  since  he  recognizes  the  existence  of  a plurality  of  gods. 
In  the  previous  part  of  his  dissertation,  too,  Roth  speaks  (p.  70)  of 
the  close  relation  in  the  Vedic  era  between  Varuna  and  another  god, 
Mitra, — a relation  which  he  holds  to  have  subsisted  from  an  earlier 
period.  And  at  p.  74,  he  refers  to  the  activity  and  dignity  of  Varuna 
being  shared  by  the  other  Adityas,  though  no  separate  provinces  can 
be  assigned  to  them,  while  he  is  the  first  of  the  number,  and  represents 
in  himself  the  powers  of  the  whole  class.  If  this  description  apply  to 
the  ancient  Aryan  religion,  it  cannot  be  properly  said  to  have  been 
monotheistic,  though  one  deity  may  have  been  more  prominent  than 
the  rest. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  HYMNS  FROM  THE  EIG-  AND  ATHAEYA- VEDA S.596 

The  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  are,  as  is  well  known,  almost  entirely  of 
a religious  character,  designed,  or  at  least,  adapted,  for  recitation  at 
the  worship  of  the  various  popular  deities,  or  at  some  of  the  cere- 
monials connected  with  various  important  events  in  the  domestic  or 
public  life  of  the  ancient  Indians.  Among  these,  however,  are  inter- 
spersed a few  of  a different  description,  which,  from  the  wide  celebrity 
they  had  acquired,  were  carefully  preserved  by  the  descendants  of 
their  authors,  or  by  other  interested  persons,  and  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  great  collection  of  sacred  songs.  Some  of  these  pro- 
ductions, like  the  colloquy  of  Yama  and  Yami  (translated  above  in  pp. 
282  ff.),  the  very  obscure  conversation  between  the  hero  Pururavas  and 
the  Apsaras  Urvall  (R.Y.  x.  95), 597  and  the  Yrishakapi  hymn  (R.V.  x. 
86),  derived  their  importance  from  the  interlocutors  being  personages 
regarded  as  divine,  or  ranked  among  the  ancestors  of  the  human  race. 
Others,  like  the  72nd,  the  90th,  and  the  129th  hymns  of  the  10th 
Book  (also  quoted  above  in  pp.  48  f.,  367  ff.,  and  356  f.)  were  vene- 
rated from  the  nature  of  the  topics  which  they  handled,  or  the  depth  or 
gravity  of  the  speculations  which  they  contain.  Others,  again,  such 
as  the  hymns  referred  to  by  Professor  Roth,  in  his  dissertation  “ on 
the  historical  matter  contained  in  the  Rig-veda,”698  would  possess  an 

696  I have  again  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  which  I have  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Aufrecht  in  rendering  some  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  hymns  translated 
in  this  section. 

597  Professor  Max  Muller’s  Essay  on  Comparative  Mythology,  in  the  Oxford 
Essays  for  1856,  reprinted  in  his  “ Chips  from  a German  'Workshop,"  vol.  ii.,  contains 
a translation  of  this  myth,  as  narrated  in  the  S’atapatha  Brahmana.  The  Brahmana, 
however,  only  quotes  and  illustrates  the  easiest  verses  of  the  hymn  (E.V.  x.  95), 
making  no  reference  to  its  most  obscure  and  difficult  portions.  Some  of  the  verses 
not.  cited  in  the  Brahmana  are  explained  by  Professor  Muller.  See  also  Eoth’s 
Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta,  pp.  153  ff.  and  230. 

698  Sur  Litteratur  und  Geschichte  des  Weda,  p.  87. 
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interest  for  the  descendants  of  the  contending  priestly  races  to  whose 
rivalries  they  made  allusion,  and  might  even  he  valued  for  the  pur- 
poses of  imprecation  to  which  they  could  be  applied.599  And  those 
compositions  which  celebrate  the  liberality  of  different  princes  to  their 
domestic  priests  would  naturally  he  handed  down  with  care  by  the 
successors  of  those  favoured  individuals. 

In  the  following  Section  I shall  adduce  some  other  hymns,  both  from 
the  Rig-  and  the  Atharva-vedas,  which  are  only  in  part  of  a religious 
character,  and  possess  a greater  general  interest  than  the  bulk  of  those 
with  which  they  are  associated,  from  the  references  which  they  make 
to  human  character,  dispositions,  feelings,  passions,  and  circumstances; 
from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  progress  of  sacerdotal  preten- 
sions, or  from  some  other  feature  of  their  contents.  In  some  of  these 
hymns  it  will  be  seen  that  a considerable  amount  of  shrewdness  and 
worldly  wisdom  is  expressed  in  a sententious  form. 


(1)  Hymn  to  Ar any  uni,  r.v.  x.  146. 

The  first  hymn  which  I shall  adduce,  addressed  to  the  goddess  of 
forest  solitude,  is  distinguished  by  the  poetical  feeling  which  pervades 
it,  and  the  natural  manner  in  which  the  emotions  arising  from  the 
situation  there  described  are  depicted,  though  some  of  the  allusions 
which  it  contains  are  difficult  to  explain  or  comprehend.  It  is  re- 
peated in  the  Taittirlya  Brahmana,  ii.  5,  5,  6 f.,  and  interpreted  by  the 
Commentator  on  that  work.  (See  also  Roth’s  Illustrations  of  the 
Nirukta,  p.  132). 

1.  Aranyani  Aranyani  asan  yd  preva  nasyasi  \ kathd  grdmafh  na  gachh- 
asi  na  tvd  bhtr  iva  vindati  \ 2.  Vrishuravaya  vadate  yad  upuvati  chich- 
chikah  | aghutibhir  iva  dhdvayann  Aranydnir  mahlyate  \ 3.  Dta  gdvah 
ivddanti  uta  vesmeva  drisyate  | uto  Aranydnih  sdyam  sakatir  iva  sarjati  | 
4.  Gam  angaisha  d hvayati  durv  angaisho  apavadhit  | vasann  Aranya- 
nydm  sdyam  akrulcshad  iti  manyate  | 5.  Na  vai  Aranydnir  hanti  any  as 
chen  ndlhigachhati  \ svadoh  phalasya  jagdhvuya  yathdkdmam  nipadyate  | 
6.  Anjanagandhdrii  surabhim  bahvanndm  akrishlvalum  | prdham  mrigd- 
ndm  mdtaram  Aranydnim  asaiiisisham  | 

69U  See  flic  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  327  and  143. 
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1.  “AranyanT,  AranyanT,  thou  who  seemest  to  lose  thyself  there, 
why  dost  thou  not  ask  [the  way  to]  the  village  ? Does  not  terror 
seize  thee  (at  thy  solitude)  ? 2.  When  the  chichchika  (a  bird)  answers 
to  the  roar  of  bulls  when  it  is  uttered,  dying  about  as  if  with  cymbals, 
then  AranyanT  rejoices.  3.  And  the  cows  seem  to  eat,  and  the  house 
appears  to  be  seen,  and  at  evening  AranyanT  seems  to  discharge  the 
carls.  4.  One  man  calls  to  his  cow,  another  fells  a tree  ; a man 
dwelling  in  the  forest  (in  AranyanT)  fancies  that  she  [or  some  one] 
has  screamed.  5.  AranyanT  is  not  [herself]  murderous,  if  no  one 
else  (a  tiger,  etc.)  assails  ; but,  after  eating  of  sweet  fruit,  a man 
rests  there  at  his  pleasure.  6.  I laud  AranyanT,  the  mother  of  wild 
beasts,  the  unctuous-scented,  the  fragrant,  who  yields  abundance  of 
food,  though  she  has  no  hinds  to  till  her.” 

The  following  is  a free  metrical  version  of  the  first,  fifth,  and  sixth 
verses  of  this  hymn  : — 

1.  Thou  seemest,  goddess,  here  to  stray 

Forlorn  among  these  trackless  woods, 

These  dark  and  dreary  solitudes. 

Why  dost  thou  not  inquire  the  way 
That  leads  to  cheerful  human  haunts  ? 

Is  there  nought  here  thy  courage  daunts  ? 

5.  Herself  this  goddess  does  not  slay, 

Although  she  nurtures  murderous  beasts  : 

On  luscious  fruits  the  traveller  feasts, 

Supplied  by  her,  and  goes  his  way. 

6.  Rich-scented,  fragrant,  full  of  flowers, 

Her  realm  with  various  food  is  filled ; 

For  though  by  hinds  she  is  not  tilled, 

She  drinks  in  sap  from  heavenly  showers. 

The  next  hymn  which  I shall  quote  refers  to  the  great  variety  by 
which  the  aims  and  pursuits  of  different  men  are  characterized.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a vein  of  naif  observation,  not  unmingled  with 
satire ; and  is  curious  as  disclosing  to  us  the  occupations  pursued  by  the 
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poet’s  father  and  mother,  though  it  makes  no  reference  to  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged. 


(2)  Rig-veda , ix.  112. 

1.  Ndndndih  vai  u no  dhiyo  vi  vratdni  janundm  | takshd  rishtam 
rutam  bhishag  brahma  sunvantam  ichhati  Indrdya  Indo  parisrava  \ 2. 
Jaratibhir  oshadhibhir  parnebhih  sakundndm  \ kdrmaro  asmabhir  dyubhir 
hiranyavantam  ichhati — | 3.  Kdrur  ahaih  tato  bhishag  upalaprakshinl 
nand  \ ndnadhiyo  vasuyavo  anu  gdh  iva  tasthima — | 4.  Asvo  volhd 
sukham  ratham  hasandm  upamantrinah  | sepo  romanvantau  bhedau  vdr 
in  mandulcah  ichhati — | 

“1.  AVe  different  men  have  all  our  various  imaginations  and  designs. 
The  carpenter  seeks  something  that  is  broken,  the  doctor  a patient,  the 
priest  some  one  who  will  offer  libations.  0 Indu  (Soma),  flow  forth  for 
Indra.600  2.  AVith  dried-up  sticks,  with  birds’  feathers,  with  metals,  and 
fire  [?]  the  artizan  continually  seeks  after  a man  with  plenty  of  gold. 
0 Indu,  etc.,  etc.  3.  (=Nirukta,  vi.  6)  I am  a poet,  my  father  is  a 
doctor,  and  my  mother  is  a grinder  of  corn.  AVith  our  different  views, 
seeking  to  get  gain,  we  run  after  [our  respective  objects]  as  after 
cattle.601  0 Indu,  etc.  4.  The  draught  horse  desires  an  easy-going 
carriage ; merry  companions  a laugh  ; the  female  sex  the  male ; and 
frogs  a pond.  0 Indu,”  etc. 

I add  a free  metrical  rendering  of  these  verses : — 

Men’s  tastes  and  trades  are  multifarious, 

And  so  their  ends  and  aims  are  various. 

The  smith  seeks  something  cracked  to  mend ; 

The  leech  would  fain  have  sick  to  tend. 

The  priest  desires  a devotee, 

From  whom  he  may  extract  his  fee. 

®co  This  last  clause,  which  is  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  verses,  and  trans- 
forms the  hymn  into  an  address  to  Soma,  is  perhaps  a later  addition  to  an  older  song ; 
as  it  seems  to  have  no  connection  with  the  other  parts  of  the  verses  to  which  it  is 
attached. 

601  The  three  preceding  verses  are  translated  by  Roth,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the 
Nirukta,  p.  74. 
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Each  craftsman  makes  and  vends  his  ware, 

And  hopes  the  rich  man’s  gold  to  share. 

My  sire ’s  a leech  ; and  t a bard ; 

Corn  grinds  my  mother,  toiling  hard. 

All  craving  wealth,  we  each  pursue, 

By  different  means,  the  end  in  view, 

Like  people  running  after  cows, 

Which  too  far  off  have  strayed  to  browse. 

The  draught-horse  seeks  an  easy  yoke, 

The  merry  dearly  like  a joke, 

Of  lovers  youthful  belles  are  fond, 

And  thirsty  frogs  desire  a pond. 

(3)  Rig-veda,  x.  34. 

The  next  hymn,  which  may  possibly  be  the  production  of  one  who 
lays  before  us  the  sad  results  of  his  own  bitter  experience,  describes 
with  great  vividness,  graphic  power,  and  truth  of  observation,  the 
seductions  and  miseries  of  gambling,  which  we  see  were  as  acutely  felt 
by  their  victims  in  those  early  ages  as  they  are  in  these  later  times. 

1 t=Ninikta,  ix.  8).  Prdvepuh  mu  brihato  mddayanti  pravdtejuh 
irine  varvritdndh  | somasya  iva  Maujavatasya  bhaksho  vibhldako  jugrivir 
rnahyam  achhun  | 2.  Na  mu  mimetha  najihile  eshu  siva  sakhibhyah  uta 
mahyam  dslt  \ akshasya  altam  ekaparasya  hetor  anuvratdm  apa  jdyum 
arodham  | 3.  Rveshti  svasrur  apa  jdya  runaddhi  na  ndthito  vindate 
mardituram  \ asvasya  iva  jarato  vasnyasya  ndharn  vindumi  kitavasya 
bhogam  | 4.  Anye  jdyum  pari  mrisanti  asya  yasya  agridhad  vedane  vajl 
akshah  \ pita  mdtd  bhrdtarah  enam  dhur  na  jdnlmo  nayata  baddham 
etam  | 5.  Yad  adldliye  na  davishuni  ebhih  paruyadbhyo  ava  hiye  sakhi- 
bhyah | nyuptas  cha  babhravo  vdcham  akrata  emi  id  eshum  nishkritam 
jarinl  iva  ] 6.  Sabham  eti  kitavah  prichhamdno  jeshydmi  iti  tanva 
susujdnah  \ akshuso  asya  vi  tiranti  kumam  pratidlvne  dadhatah  d 
kritdni  | 7.  Akshusah  id  ankusino  nitodino  nikritvdnas  tapands  tdpa- 
yishnavah  \ kumaradeshnuh  jayatah  punarhano  madhvu  sampriktdh  kita- 
vasya barhand  | 8.  Tripanchusah  krllati  vrutah  eshum  devah  iva  savitu 
satyadharma  \ ugrasya  chid  manyave  na  namante  raja  chid  ebhyo  namah 
it  krinoti  \ 9.  Nlchd  vartante  upari  sphuranti  ahastdso  hastavantam, 
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sahante  \ divydh  angdrdh  trine  nyuptdk  sitdh  santo  hridayaih  nir 
dahanti  | 10.  Jayd  tapyate  hitavasya  hind  mdtd  putrasya  charatah  leva 
svit  | rindva  bibhyad  dhanam  ichhamd.no  anyeshum  astam  upa  nalctam  eti  | 
11.  S triyam  drishtvdya  hitavaih  tatdpa  anyeshum  jdydrh  suJcritam  cha 
yonim  \ purvdhne  asvdn  yuyuje  hi  babhrun  so  agner  ante  vrishalah  pa- 
pdda  | 12.  Yo  tah  senariir  mahato  ganasya  rdju  vrdtasya  prathamo 
babhuva  \ tasmai  krinomi  na  dhana  runadhmi  dasuham  prdchls  tad  ritam 
t adu mi  | 13.  Alesha ir  md  divyah  krishim  it  krishasva  vitte  ramasva  bahu 
manyamunah  | tatra  gdvah  kitava  tava  jdyd  tad  me  vi  chashfe  Savitd 
,yam  aryah  | 14.  Mi  tram  krinudhvam  klialu  mrilata  no  md  no  ghorena 
charatdbhi  dhrishnu  | ni  to  nu  manynr  visatum  ardtir  anyo  babhrunum 
prasitau  nu  astu  | 

“1.  The  tumbling,  air-bom  [products]  of  the  great  Yibhidaka  tree 
(i.e.  the  dice)  delight  me  as  they  continue  to  roll  on  the  dice-board. 
The  exciting  dice  seem  to  me  like  a draught  of  the  soma-plant  growing 
on  mount  Mujavat.  2.  She  (the  gamester’s  own  wife)  never  quarrelled 
with  or  despised  me.  She  was  kind  to  me,  and  to  my  friends.  But  I, 
for  the  sake  of  the  partial  dice,  have  spurned  my  devoted  spouse.  3. 
My  mother-in-law  detests  me  ; my  wife  rejects  me.  In  his  need  [the 
gamester]  finds  no  comforter.  I cannot  discover  what  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  gambler  any  more  than  I can  perceive  what  is  the  happi- 
ness of  a worn-out  hack  horse.  4.  Others  pay  court  to  the  wife  of  the 
man  whose  wealth  is  coveted  by  the  impetuous  dice.  His  father, 
mother,  brothers,  cry  out,  ‘ We  know  nothing  of  him  ; take  him 
away  bound.’  5.  When  I resolve  not  to  be  tormented  by  them, 
because  I am  abandoned  by  my  friends  who  withdraw  from  me, — yet 
as  soon  as  the  brown  dice,  when  they  are  thrown,  make  a rattling 
sound,  I hasten  to  their  rendezvous,  like  a woman  to  her  paramour.602 
6.  The  gamester  comes  to  the  assembly,  glowing  in  body,  and  asking 
himself,  ‘shall  I win  ?’  The  dice  inflame  his  desire,  by  making  over  his 
winnings  to  his  opponent.  7.  Hooking,  piercing,  deceitful,  vexatious, 
delighting  to  torment,  the  dice  dispense  transient  gifts,  and  again  ruin 
the  winner ; they  appear  to  the  gambler  covered  with  honey.  8. 
Their  troop  of  fifty-three  disports  itself  [disposing  men’s  destinies] 
like  the  god  Savitri,  whose  ordinances  never  fail.  They  bow  not  before 


602  These  words  are  quoted  in  Nirukta,  xii.  7. 
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the  wrath  even  of  the  fiercest.  The  king  himself  makes  obeisance  to 
them.  9.  They  roll  downward ; they  bound  upward.  Having  no 
hands,  they  overcome  him  who  has.  These  celestial  coals,  when 
thrown  on  the  diceboard,  scorch  the  heart,  though  cold  themselves. 
10.  The  destitute  wife  of  the  gamester  is  distressed,  and  so  too  is  the 
mother  of  a son  who  goes  she  knows  not  whither.  In  debt  and 
seeking  after  money,  the  gambler  approaches  with  trepidation  the 
houses  of  other  people  at  night.  11.  It  vexes  the  gamester  to  see  his 
own  wife,  and  then  to  observe  the  wives  and  happy  homes  of  others. 
In  the  morning  he  yokes  the  brown  horses  (the  dice);  by  the  time 
when  the  fire  goes  out  he  has  sunk  into  a degraded  wretch.  12.  He 
who  is  the  general  of  your  band,  the  first  king  of  your  troop, — to  him 
I stretch  forth  [my]  ten  [fingers]  toward  the  east  [in  reverence]  : 603  1 
do  not  reject  wealth,  but  I declare  that  which  is  right  (when  I say) : 
13.  Never  play  with  dice:  practice  husbandry;  rejoice  in  thy  pro- 
perty, esteeming  it  sufficient.  ‘ There,  o gamester,  are  thy  cows ; 
[this  is]  thy  wife;’ — so  the  adorable  Savitri  addresses  me.  14.  Be 
friendly  [o  dice] ; be  auspicious  to  us ; do  not  bewitch  us  powerfully 
with  your  enchantment.  Let  your  wrath  and  hostility  abate.  Let 
others  be  subject  to  the  fetters  of  the  brown  ones  (the  dice).” 

The  following  is  an  attempt  freely  to  reproduce,  in  verse,  the  spirit 
of  this  composition  : — 

These  dice  that  roll  upon  the  board, 

To  me  intense  delight  afford. 

Sweet  Soma-juice  has  not  more  power 
To  lure  me  in  an  evil  hour. 

To  strife  and  wrangling  disinclined, 

Hy  gentle  wife  was  always  kind : 

But  I,  absorbed  in  maddening  play, 

Have  chased  this  tender  spouse  away. 

She  now,  in  turn,  my  person  spurns ; 

Her  mother’s  wrath  against  me  burns  : 

Distressed  and  vexed,  in  vain  I plead, 

For  none  will  help  me  in  my  need. 


503  Compare  A.V.  v.  28,  11,  and  Vaj.  Sanh.  xvi.  64. 
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As  wretched  as  a worn-out  hack’s, 

The  gamester’s  life  all  joyance  lacks. 

His  means  by  play  away  are  worn, 

While  gallants  court  his  wife  forlorn. 

His  father,  mother,  brothers  shout, 

“ The  madman  bind,  and  drag  him  out.” 

At  times,  the  scorn  of  every  friend, 

I try  my  foolish  ways  to  mend, 

Resolve  no  more  my  means  to  waste 
On  this  infatuated  taste  : 

But  all  in  vain : — when,  coming  near, 

The  rattle  of  the  dice  I hear, 

I rush,  attracted  by  their  charms, 

Like  lady  to  her  lover’s  arms. 

As  to  his  game  the  gambler  hies, 

Once  more  his  hopes  of  winning  rise ; 

And  loss  but  more  his  ardour  fires ; 

To  try  his  luck  he  never  tires. 

The  dice  their  victims  hook  and  tear, 
Disturbing,  torturing,  false  though  fair. 

The  transient  gains  they  yield  to-day 
Are  all  to  morrow  swept  away. 

These  sportive  dice,  a potent  band, 

The  destinies  of  men  command. 

They  laugh  to  scorn  the  fierce  man’s  frown ; 
Before  them  doughty  kings  bow  down. 

They  downward  roll,  they  upward  bound, 
And,  handless,  men  with  hands  confound. 
They  scorch  the  heart  like  brands,  these  dice, 
Although  themselves  as  cold  as  ice. 

The  gambler’s  hapless  wife  is  sad  ; 

His  mother  mourns  her  wayward  lad. 

In  want,  at  night  he  seeks  relief 
By  graceless  shifts,  a trembling  thief. 

He  groans  to  see  his  wretched  wife, 

And  then  the  happy  wives  and  life 
Of  others,  free  from  care  and  strife. 
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His  bad  career,  with  morning  light 
Begun,  in  ruin  ends  by  night. 

To  him,  the  chief  who  leads  your  bands, 

Ye  Dice,  I lift  my  suppliant  hands ; 

“ I hail  thy  gifts  when  thou  art  kind, 

But  crave  thy  leave  to  speak  my  mind. 

Forgive  me,  king  of  all  the  dice, 

If  thus  I give  my  friend  advice  : 

4 Abandon  play,  and  till  the  soil, 

For  this  shall  better  pay  thy  toil. 

Well-pleased  with  what  thou  hast,  forbear 
To  crave  of  wealth  an  ampler  share.’  ” 

“ Thy  wife,  thy  kine, — in  these  rejoice,” 

Thus  cries  a god  with  warning  voice. 

Be  gracious,  Dice,  we  now  implore ; 

Bewitch  us  with  your  spells  no  more. 

From  us  withdraw,  to  us  be  kind, 

And  others  with  your  fetters  bind. 

That  the  passion  for  gambling  prevailed  very  extensively  at  the  time 
when  the  hymns  of  the  Big-  and  Atharva- vedas  were  composed  is  clear 
from  various  other  allusions  to  the  practice  which  we  find  there.  Thus 
in  R.Y.  vii.  86,  6,  dice  are  mentioned  along  with  wine,  anger,  thought- 
lessness, etc.,  as  causes  of  sin  (see  above,  p.  66).  The  following  verses 
from  the  Atharva- veda  prove  the  same  point : — 

A.Y.  vii.  50,  1.  Yathd  vriksham  asanir  visvahu  lianti  aprati  | evdham 
adya  hitavdn  ahshair  badhytisam  aprati  | 2.  Turdndm  aturdnum  visum 
avarjusMndm  \ samaitu  visvato  bhayo  antarhastam  hritam  mama  ] 

“1.  As  the  lightning  every  day  strikes  the  tree  irresistibly,  so  may 
I to-day  irresistibly  smite  the  gamesters  with  the  dice.  2.  May  the 
wealth  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor  unresistingly  be  collected  from  every 
side  into  my  hand  as  winnings.” 

vii.  109,  1.  Idarn  ugrdya  bablirave  namo  yo  ahheshu  tanuvasl  | ghri- 
tena  Jcaliih  sikshdmi  sa  no  mriduti  idrise  | 2.  Ghritam  Apsardbhyo  vaha 
tvam  Agne  pdrhsun  alcshebhyah  silcatuh  apas  cha  | yathubhdgam  havya- 
ddtifh  jushdnuh  madanti  devuh  ubliaydni  lxavyd  | 3.  Apsarasah  sadka- 
mudam  madanti  havirdhunam  antard  suryaih  cha  \ tdh  me  hastau  saih- 
srijantu  ghritena  sapatnam  me  kitavaih  randhayantu  | 4.  Adinavam 
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pratidlvne  ghritena  asmtin  abhi  kshara  \ vriksham  ivdsanya  jahi  yo 
asman  pratidivyati  | 

“ 1.  This  reverence  be  paid  to  the  brown  [die],  who  is  ruler  among 
the  dice.  With  butter  I worship  the  Kali ; may  he  thus  be  auspicious 
to  us.  2.  Bring,  o Agni,  butter  to  the  Apsarases,  hut  dust,  sand,  and 
water  to  the  dice.  Seeking  oblations  according  to  their  several  shares, 
the  gods  delight  in  both  offerings.  3.  The  Apsarases  hold  a festival 
between  the  oblation  and  the  sun.  May  they  anoint  my  hands  with 
butter,  and  overwhelm  the  gamester  who  is  my  opponent.  4.  Dis- 
pense bad  luck  to  our  adversary,  but  moisten  us  with  butter.  Strike, 
as  lightning  does  a tree,  the  man  who  plays  against  us.” 

vi.  118,  1.  Yad  hastdbhydm  chakrima  kilbishdni  alcslidnaih  ganam 
upalipsamdndh  \ Ugrampasye  TJgrajitau  tad  adydpsarasdv  anu  dattdm 
rinam  nah  \ 

“1.  Whatever  sins  we  have  committed  with  our  hands,  seeking  to 
obtain  the  host  of  dice, — remit  to  us  to-day  that  debt,  ye  Apsarases 
Ugrampasya  and  Ugrajit.” 

iv.  38,  1.  Udbhindatlm  sanjayantim  apsardm  sudhudevinim  | glahe 
kritdni  krinvdnum  apsardm  turn  ilia  liuve  | 2.  Yichinvatlm  ukirantim 
apsardm  sadlmdevinim  | glahe  kritdni  grilinundm  apsardm — | 3.  Yd 
dyaih  parinrityati  udaddnd  kritam  glaliut  \ sa  nah  kritdni  sishati 
prahdm  dpnotu  mdyayd  | sa  nah  payasvati  aitu  ma  no  jaishur  idam 
dhanam  J 4.  Yuh  aksheshu  pramodante  sucham  krodham  cha  bibhrati  | 
anandinim  pramodinim  apsardm  tam  iha  huve  \ 

“1.  I invoke  hither  the  skilfully-playing  Apsaras  who  cuts  up  and 
conquers,  and  gets  gains  in  the  game  of  dice.  2.  I invoke  hither  the 
skilfully-playing  Apsaras  who  collects  and  scatters,  and  receives  gains 
in  the  game  of  dice.  3.  May  she  who  dances  about  with  the  dice, 
when  she  wins  by  gaming,  grant  gain  to  us,  and  obtain  success 
through  her  skill.  May  she  come  to  us  with  abundance  of  food.  Let 
them  not  conquer  this  money  of  ours.  4.  I invoke  hither  the  joyful 
and  exulting  Apsaras  — those  [goddesses]  who  delight  in  dice,  and 
who  cherish  grief  and  anger.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  verses  that  the  Apsarases  are  intimately 
connected  with  gambling.  In  A.Y.  ii.  2,  4,  they  are  said  to  be  “fond 
of  dice,”  and  soul-bewitching”  ( akshakdmuh  manomuhah ). 

The  next  two  hymns  which  I proceed  to  quote  are  in  praise  of 
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generosity.  The  first  of  them  celebrates  liberality  to  the  destitute  in 
general ; the  second  eulogizes  the  same  virtue  when  exhibited  in  giving 
presents  to  priests. 

(4)  Rig-veda,  x.  117. 

1.  Na  vai  u devuk  kshudham  id  vadhaiii  dadur  utd&itam  up  a gachhanti 
mrityavah  | uto  rayih  prinato  nopa  dasyati  utdprinan  marditdram  na 
vindate  | 2.  Yah  adhraya  cliakamdndya  pitvo  annavdn  san  raphitdya 
upajagmushe  \ sthiram  manah  krinute  sevate  purd  uto  chit  sa  marditdram 
na  vindate  | 3.  Sa  id  hliojo  yo  griliave  daduti  annakdmdya  char  ate 
krisuya  | aratn  asmai  hhavati  ydmahutu  utuparlshu  krinute  sakhuyam  | 

4.  Na  sa  sakhd  yo  na  daduti  sakhye  sachulhuve  sachamdndya  pitvah  | 
apa  asmdt  preyud  na  tad  oko  asti  prinantam  anyam  aranam  chid  ichhet  | 

5.  Prinlyud  in  nddhamdnuya  tavydn  drughiyamsam  anu  pasyeta  pan- 
thum  | o hi  vartante  rathyu  iva  chakra  anyam  anyam  upa  tisthhanta 
ruyali  | 6.  Mogham  annum  vindate  aprachetuh  satyam  hravlmi  vadliah  it 
sa  tasya  | na  aryamanam  pushyati  no  sakhdyaih  kevalagho  hhavati  keva- 
ludl  | 7.  Krishann  it  phdlah  dsilarh  krinoti  yann  adhvdnam  apa  vrinhte 
charitraih  \ vadan  hrahmu  avadato  vanvyan  prinann  dpir  aprinantam  ablii 
syut  | 8.  Elcapud  hhuyo  doipado  vichakramc  dvipdt  tripudam  ahhi  eti 
paschdt  | chatushpud  eti  dvipadum  alhisvare  sampasyan  pankiir  upa- 
tishthamdnah  | 9.  Samau  chid  hastau  na  samaih  vivishtah  sammatard 
chid  na  samaiii  duhdte  \ yamayos  chid  na  samd  virydni  jndtl  chit  santau 
na  samam  prinitah  \ 

“1.  The  gods  have  not  ordained  hunger  to  be  our  destruction. 
Even  those  who  are  full-fed  are  overtaken  by  various  forms  of  death 
(lit.  deaths).  The  prosperity  of  the  liberal  man  never  decays ; while 
the  illiberal  finds  no  comforter.  2.  He  who,  himself  well  provided 
with  sustenance,  hardens  his  heart  against  the  poor  man  who  ap- 
proaches him,  starving,  and  who  has  long  courted  him,  desirous  of 
food,  such  a man  meets  with  none  to  cheer  him.  3.  He  is  the  boun- 
tiful man  who  gives  to  the  lean  beggar  who  comes  to  him  craving  food. 
Success  attends  that  man  in  the  sacrifice,  and  he  secures  for  himself  a 
friend  in  the  future.  4.  He  is  no  friend  who  bestows  nothing  on  his 
friend  who  waits  upon  him,  seeking  for  sustenance.  Let  every  one 
depart  from  such  a man ; his  house  is  no  home, — and  look  out  for 
some  one  else  wrho  is  liberal,  even  though  he  be  a stranger.  5.  Let  the 
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powerful  man  be  generous  to  the  suppliant ; let  him  look  down  the  long 
path  [of  futurity].  For,  oh,  riches  revolve  like  the  wheels  of  a chariot : 
they  come,  now  to  one,  now  to  another.604  6.  In  vain  the  fool  obtains 
food:  I tell  the  truth;  it  becomes  his  destruction  (comp.  v.  1).  He 
nourishes  neither  his  friend  nor  his  companion.  He  who  keeps  his 
food  to  himself  has  his  sin  to  himself.  7.  The  ploughshare  furrowing 
the  ground  brings  men  plenty.  A man  moving  onward  with  his  feet 
accomplishes  his  journey.  A priest  who  speaks  is  more  acceptable 
than  one  who  is  silent.  A kinsman  who  is  beneficent  excels  one  who 
is  stingy.  8.  A one-footed  being  advances  faster  than  a two-footed. 
The  two-footed  comes  after  the  three-footed.  The  four-footed  follows 
in  the  rear  of  the  two-footed,  and  moves  on  observing  his  steps.  9. 
The  two  hands,  though  alike,  do  not  perform  an  equal  amount  of 
work.  Two  cows  with  the  same  mother  do  not  yield  the  same  quan- 
tity of  milk.  Two  men,  though  twins,  have  not  the  same  strength. 
And  two  others,  though  kinsmen,  are  not  equally  liberal.” 

The  following  is  a free  metrical  rendering  of  some  of  these  verses : — 

The  gods  have  not  ordained  that  we 
Should  die  of  want ; the  lean  and  weak 
Are  not  death’s  only  prey  ; the  sleek 
Themselves  must  soon  his  victims  be. 

The  man  endowed  with  ample  pelf 
Who  steels  his  heart,  in  selfish  mood, 

Against  the  poor  who  sue  for  food 
Shall  no  consoler  find  himself. 

601  It  is  curious  to  find  in  so  ancient  a composition  this  now  trite  comparison  of 
the  changes  of  fortune  to  the  revolutions  of  a wheel.  The  same  idea  occurs  in  the 
Mahftbharata,  iii.  15489  : “ After  happiness,  suffering,  and  after  suffering,  happiness, 
visit  a man  in  succession,  as  the  spokes  of  a wheel  [revolve  round]  the  nave” 
(sukhasyanantaraih  duhkham  duhkhasyanantaram  sukham  | paryayenopasarpante 
naraih  nemim  amh  iva ).  Compare  S'atap.  Br.  x.  2,  6,  19 : panat  pipusd  sriyai 
papma  (poverty  from  prosperity)  jyotishas  tamo  ’mritad  mrityur  ni  ha  vai  asmad 
etdni  sarvani  varttante.  | “ To  drinking  succeeds  thirst,  to  prosperity  wretchedness,  to 
light  darkness,  and  to  immortality  death  : so  that  all  these  things  constantly  revolve 
in  a circle.”  According  to  Herodotus,  i.  207,  Croesus  said  to  Cyrus:  “If  thou 
knowest  that  even  thou  art  human,  and  rulcst  over  mortals,  learn  first  this  lesson, 
that  in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  a wheel  which,  by  its  revolution,  renders  it  im- 
possible for  the  same  persons  always  to  enjoy  prosperity.” 
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No  friend  is  he  who  coldly  spurns 
Away  his  needy  friend  forlorn : 

He,  thus  repulsed,  in  wrath  and  scorn 

To  some  more  liberal  stranger  turns. 

Relieve  the  poor  while  yet  ye  may ; 

Down  future  time’s  long  vista  look, 

And  try  to  read  that  darkling  book  ; 

Your  riches  soon  may  flit  away. 

Ye  cannot  trust  their  fickle  grace ; 

As  chariot  wheels,  in  ceaseless  round, 

Now  upward  turn,  now  touch  the  ground, 

So  riches  ever  change  their  place. 

The  man  whose  friend  receives  no  share 
In  all  his  good,  himself  destroys  : 

Who  thus  alone  his  food  enjoys 

His  sin  alone  shall  also  bear. 

(5).  Rig-veda,  x.  107. 

1.  Avir  abhud  mold  mughonam  eshum  visvam  jivam  tamaso  nir  amochi  | 
main  jyotih  pitribhir  dattum  ugdd  uruh  panthuh  dakshindydh  adarsi  \ 
2.  Uchcha  divi  dakshindvanto  asthur  ye  asvaduh  saha  te  suryena  | hira- 
nyaddh  amritatvam  bhajante  vusoddh  Soma  pratirante  uyuh  | 3.  iJaivl 
purttir  dakshind  devayajyd  na  Jcavdribhyo  na  hi  te  prinanti  | atha  nardh 
prayata-dahhinuso  avadya-bhiya  bahavah  prinanti  | ....  5.  Dalcshi- 
nuvdn  prathamo  hutah  eti  dakshinavun  grdmamr  agram  eti  | tam  era 
manye  nripatim  janundm  yah  prathamo  dalcshinum  uvivdya  | 6.  Tam 
eva  rishirn  tam  u brahmunam  dhur  yajnanyam  sumagum  ulcthasasam  | sa 
sukrasya  tanvo  veda  tisro  yah  prathamo  dalcshinayu  rarddha  | 7.  Dakshind 
’ svarn  dakshind  gdfn  daduti  dakshind  chandram  uta  yad  hiranyam  J 
dakshind  ’ nnam  vanute  yo  nah  dtmd  dakshinam  varma  krinute  vijunan  | 
8.  Na  bhojdh  mamrur  na  nyartham  lyur  na  rishyanti  na  vyathante  ha 
bhojdh  | idafn  yad  visvam  bhuvanam  svascha  etat  sarvam  dakshind  ebhyo 
daduti  | 9.  Bhojdh  jigyuh  surabhim  yonim  agre  bhojdh  jigyur  vadhvaih 
yd  suvdsuh  \ bhojdh  jigyur  antahpeyam  surdyuh,  bhojdh  jigyur  ye  ahutdh 
pray  anti  | 10.  Bhojdya  asvam  sam  mrijanti  dsum  bhojuya  dste  kanyd 
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sumbhamanu  | bhojasya  idam  pushlcaramva  vesma  parishkritam  devamana 
iva  chitram  | 11.  Bhojarn  asvdh  sushthuvuho  vahanti  suvrid  ratho  varttate 
dakshinayah  \ bhojarh  devaso  avata  bhareshu  bhojah  satrun  samam/ceshu 
jeta  | 

“ 1.  The  great  liberality  of  these  men  has  been  manifested. 
The  whole  living  [world]  has  been  liberated  from  darkness.  The 
great  light  given  by  the  Fathers605  has  arrived.  The  broad  path  of 
Largess  has  been  beheld.  2.  The  givers  of  gifts  abide  aloft  in  the 
sky ; the  bestowers  of  horses  live  with  the  Sun ; the  givers  of  gold 
attain  immortality ; the  bestowers  of  raiment  prolong  their  lives.  3. 
A gift  is  a satisfaction  of  the  gods,  an  offering  to  the  deities,  and  [pro- 
ceeds] not  from  the  illiberal ; they  bestow  nothing ; and  many  men 
who  bestow  largesses  are  bountiful  merely  through  fear  of  reproach 

5.  The  giver  of  gifts,  invited,  advances  first  : he  walks  in 

the  front  as  leader.606  I regard  as  the  king  of  men  him  who  first 
presented  a gift.  6.  They  call  him  a rishi,  a priest,  a reverend 
chanter  of  hymns  and  reciter  of  verses, — he  knows  the  three  forms  of 
the  resplendent  (Agni), — the  man  svho  was  the  first  to  crown  [his 
religious  service]  with  a gift.  7.  Largess  bestows  a cow,  a horse, 
and  gleaming  gold.  Largess  bestows  food,  which  is  our  life.  The 
wise  man  makes  largess-giving  his  breastplate.  8.  Bountiful  men 
neither  die  nor  fall  into  calamity ; they  suffer  neither  wrong  nor  pain. 
Their  liberality  confers  on  them  this  whole  world  as  well  as  heaven. 
9.  The  bountiful  conquer  for  themselves  first,  a pleasant  abode,  a well- 
dressed  wife,  and  a draught  of  wine ; they  conquer  those  who  walk 
before  them,  uninvited.  10.  A fleet  horse  is  trained  for  the  generous 
man ; he  obtains  a brilliant  damsel  for  his  portion ; this  house  of  his 
resembles  a lotus-pond,  beautiful,  embellished  like  the  palaces  of  the 
gods.  11.  The  liberal  man  is  borne  along  by  rapid  horses.  The  car  of 
largess  rolls  forward  on  easy  wheels.  Preserve,  ye  gods,  the  bountiful 
man  in  battle.  He  overcomes  his  enemies  in  the  fight.” 

605  Compare  R.Y.  x.  68, 11.  “ The  Fathers  have  adorned  the  sky  with  stars  .... 
and  placed  darkness  in  the  night,  and  light  in  the  day”  (see  above,  p.  287). 

®06  Compare  R.V.  iv.  50,  8 f.  where  the  prosperity  and  honour  which  attend  a 
prince  who  retains  and  cherishes  a domestic  priest  are  described.  See  Professor 
Wilson’s  translation,  and  note  on  v.  9,  in  p.  214 ; and  Roth's  Art.  on  Brahma  and 
the  Brahmans,  Journ.  Germ.  Or.  Society,  i.  77  ff.  See  also  the  hymn  from  the  A.V. 
iii.  19,  quoted  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  283. 
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Verses  8 ff.  may  be  thus  freely  rendered  : — 

The  liberal  does  not  mourn  or  die ; 

No  pain  or  care  his  life  annoys ; 

This  world  is  his  with  all  its  joys, 

And  future  hliss  beyond  the  sky. 

He  owns  a princely  palace  bright, 

And  dwells  in  godlike  pomp  and  pride ; 

A richly  decked  and  winning  hride 
Sits  fair  and  blooming  by  his  side, 

And  fills  his  heart  with  love’s  delight. 

With  plenteous  stores  of  corn  and  wine 
Supplied,  a merry  life  he  leads; 

Swift  o’er  the  plain  his  chariot  speeds, 

Whirled  on  by  prancing,  snorting,  steeds ; 

He  smites  his  foes  by  aid  divine. 

The  hymn  which  I cite  next  has  been  already  translated  by  Pro- 
fessor Max  Muller  in  his  Anc.  Sansk.  Lit.,  pp.  494  f.,  where  he  thus 
remarks  on  it : “ The  103rd  hymn  of  the  7th  Mandala,  which  is  called 
a panegyric  of  the  frogs,  is  clearly  a satire  on  the  priests  ; and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  that  the  same  animal  should  have  been  chosen  hy 
the  Vedic  satirist  to  represent  the  priests,  which,  by  the  earliest 
satirist  of  Greece,  was  selected  as  the  representative  of  the  Homeric 
heroes.” 

(6)  Rig-veda,  vii.  103. 

1.  Samvatsaram  sakaydndh  brdhmandh  vrata-charinah  | vdcham  Par- 
janya-jinvitdm  pra  mandukdh  avddisliuh  | 2.  Bivydh  dpo  abhi  yad  enam 
dyan  dritiih  na  sushkaih  sarasl  saydnam  \ gavum  aha  na  mdyur  vatsinl- 
ndm  mandukdnum  vagnur  atra  sam  eti  | 3.  Yad  im  endn  usato  abliy 
avarshit  trishydvatah  prdvrishi  dgatdydm  | akhkhalikritya  pitaram  na 
putro  anyo  anyam  upa  vadantam  eti  | 4.  Anyo  anyarn  anu  gribhndti  enor 
apdfh  visarge  yad  amandishdtdm  \ manddko  yad  abhivrishtah  kanishkan 
prihiih  samprinkte  haritena  vdcham  | 5.  Yad  esham  anyo  anyasya 
vdcham  kuktasyeva  vadati  sikshamunah  \ earvam  tad  esham  samridheva 
parva  yad  suvdcho  vadathana  adhi  apsu  | 6.  Gomdyur  eko  ajamdyur  ekah 
prisnir  eko  haritah  ekah  eshdm  \ samdnarh  ndma  bibhrito  virupdh  purutra 
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vacham  pipisur  vadantah  | 7.  Brdhmandso  atirdtre  na  some  saro  na 
purnam  alhito  vadantah  j saihvatsarasya  tad  ahah  pari  shtha  yan 
mandulcdh  pravrishinam  babhuva  | 8.  Bruhmandsah  somino  vacham 
ahrata  brahma  Jcrinvantah  parivatsarlnam  \ adhvaryavo  gharminah  siskvi - 
dandh  dvir  bhavanti  guhydh  na  he  chit  | 9.  Devahitim  jugupur  dvada- 
iasya  rituih  naro  na  pra  minanti  ete  \ samvatsare  pravrishi  dgatayam 
taptah  gharmdh  asnuvate  visargam  | 10.  Gomayur  adad  ajamayur  addt 
prisnir  adad  harito  no  vasuni  | gavdm  manduhdh  dadatah  satani  saha- 
srasave  pratirante  ayah  \ 

“1.  These  vow-fulfilling  Brahmans,  the  frogs,  after  lying  quiet  for 
a year,  have  now  uttered  their  voice,  stimulated  by  Paijanya  (the 
rain-god).  2.  When  the  waters  from  the  sky  fell  upon  them,  as  they 
lay  like  a dry  skin  607  in  the  (dried-up)  pond,  the  voice  of  the  frogs 
rises  in  concert,  like  the  lowing  of  cows  which  have  calves.  3.  When, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  autumn,  rain  fell  upon  them,  when  they  were 
ardently  desiring  it  and  parched  with  thirst,  the  one  croaking  ap- 
proaches, like  a son  his  father,  another  who  is  calling  out.  4.  One 
of  them  seizes  the  other,  when  they  are  delighted  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  waters  ; when  the  speckled  frog,  soaked,  and  leaping 
upwards,  joins  his  voice  to  that  of  the  green  one.  5.  When  the 
one  repeats  the  sounds  of  the  other,  as  a pupil  the  words  of  his 
teacher,  your  every  limb  seems  in  full  vigour,  as  ye  make  a 
loud  noise  upon  the  waters.  6.  One  lows  like  a cow,  another 
bleats  like  a goat ; one  of  them  is  speckled,  another  green.  Having 
a common  name,  they  vary  in  appearance,  and  modulate  their  voices 
diversely  as  they  croak.  7.  Like  Brahmans  at  the  Atiratra  soma- 
rite,  like  (priests)  talking  round  a full  bowl,  ye  frogs  surround  the 
pond  on  this  day  of  the  year  which  is  the  day  of  autumn.  8.  The 
soma-offering  Brahmans  raise  their  voices,  performing  their  annual 
devotions  ; these  adhvaryus,  sweating  with  their  hot  oblations  [or 
their  kettles']  issue  forth  like  persons  who  have  been  hidden.  9.  They 
have  observed  the  divine  ordinances  of  the  year ; these  creatures  do 
not  disregard  the  season  ; when  autumn  has  arrived  these  heated 
kettles  obtain  their  release.  10.  The  frog  who  lows,  and  the  one  who 
bleats,  the  speckled  and  the  brown,  have  bestowed  on  us  riches  : 

607  Prof.  Muller  renders  driti  by  “ fish.’’  I prefer  the  more  common  signification 
of  “ skin.” 
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giving  us  hundreds  of  cows,  the  frogs  prolong  our  lives  in  the  season 
of  a thousand  shoots.” 

I have  attempted  to  give  the  substance  of  this  hymn  very  freely  in 
the  following  verses  : — 


As  Brahmans,  who  a vow  fulfil, 

The  frogs  had  now  a year  been  still. 

Like  dried  and  shrivelled  skins  they  lay, 
Faint,  parched  with  heat  for  many  a day, 
Expecting,  long  in  vain,  the  showers 
Withheld  by  Air’s  malignant  powers. 

But  autumn  comes ; Parjanya  rains 
In  copious  streams,  and  floods  the  plains. 
Clouds  veil  the  sun,  the  air  is  cool, 

The  ponds,  long  empty,  now  are  full. 
There  float  the  frogs,  their  bodies  soak  ; 
Afar  is  heard  their  merry  croak. 

Well  drenched,  they  jump  aloft  in  glee. 
And  join  in  noisy  colloquy. 

They  leap  upon  each  others’  hacks, 

And  each  to  t’  other  cries  co-ax. 

As  teachers  first  call  out  a word, 

Then  boys  repeat  what  they  have  heard, 
Just  so  the  frogs  croak  out  once  more 
What  other  frogs  had  croaked  before. 
Sounds  diverse  issue  from  their  throats, 
Some  low  like  cows,  some  bleat  like  goats. 
Though  one  in  name,  of  various  sheen, 

For  one  is  brown,  another  green. 

As  Brahmans  at  a Soma-rite 
Around  the  howl  in  talk  unite, 

This  day  the  frogs  their  pond  surround. 
And  make  the  air  with  noise  resound. 
These  priests,  the  frogs,  their  voices  raise. 
And  sing  their  annual  hymn  of  praise. 

As  priests  who  sweated  o’er  a pot 
Soon  quit  the  fire  they  find  too  hot, 
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The  frogs,  so  long  oppressed  by  heat, 

Emerge  in  haste  from  their  retreat. 

From  rules  divine  they  never  swerve, 

But  all  the  seasons’  laws  observe. 

When  autumn  comes,  their  sufferings  cease, 

From  scorching  heat  they  find  release. 

The  frogs  that  bleat,  and  those  that  low, 

Brown,  green,  on  m9n  all  wealth  bestow. 

The  kine  that  on  our  pastures  graze, 

We  owe  to  them,  with  length  of  days. 

It  is  possibly  an  echo  of  this  production  that  we  find  in  a description 
of  autumn  in  the  Harivamsa,  v.  8803,  where  the  poet  compares  the 
noise  made  by  a frog,  after  his  rest  of  sixteen  half  months,  along  with 
his  wives,  to  the  recitation  of  the  Big-veda  by  a Brahman  surrounded 
by  his  pupils  ( plavangamah  shodasa-pakshasuyl 608  virauti  goshthak  saha 
kamiriibhih  \ richo  dvijutih  priya-satya-dharmu  yatha  svasisliyaih  pari- 
varyamanah).  On  this  verse  the  late  M.  Langlois  somewhat  naively 
remarks  as  follows,  in  a note  to  his  French  translation  of  the  Hariv. 
vol.  ii.  p.  132  : Dans  nos  moeurs  rien  n’  egalerait  1’  impertinence 
d’une  comparaison  dans  laquelle  une  grenouille  serait  assimilee  a un 
respectable  ecclesiastique.  Les  Indiens,  a ce  qu’  il  parait,  ne  voyaient 
dans  telle  espece  de  rapprochement  aucune  teinte  d’  impiete.” 

The  next  hymn  breathes  a social  spirit,  and  a disposition  to  profit 
by  the  improving  influences  of  the  company  of  cultivated  men,  com- 
bined, however,  with  a vainglorious  desire  to  shine  at  their  expence. 


(7).  Atliarva-veda,  vn.  12. 

1.  Sabhd  cha  mu  samitis  cha  avatdm  Prajupater  duhitarau  samvidune  | 
yendsangachhai  upa  mu  sa  sikshdt  churu  vaddni  pitarah  sangateshu  | 2. 

608  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  word  refers  to  the  frog’s  eight  months 
quiescence  since  the  close  of  the  preceding  rainy  season.  M.  Langlois,  who  had 
before  him  the  reading  shodasa-paksha-sanjyi,  was  naturally  puzzled  by  it,  and 
renders  it,  “ La  grenouille,  dont  les  flancs  sont  comme  sillonnes  par  les  seize  cotes,” 
and  he  adds  a note  to  the  following  effect : “ II  me  semble  que,  par  cette  epith&te  un 
peu  obscure,  1’  intention  de  1’  auteur  est  de  depeindre  les  seize  cotes  de  la  grenouille, 
devenues  plus  apparentes  a la  suite  des  chaleurs  de  l’ete  qui  ont  du  1’  affaiblir.” 
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Vidma  te  sabhe  ndma  narishtd  ndma  vai  asi  | ye  te  lie  cha  sabhusadas  te  me 
santu  savdchasah  | 3.  Eshdm  aharn  samusindndm  varcho  vijnunam  adadc  j 
asydh  sarvasydh  samsado  mum  Indra  bhaginaih  krinu  | 4.  Yad  vo  manah 
pardgatairi  yad  baddham  iha  veha  vd  | tad  vah  avartayumasi  viayi  vo 
ramatdm  manah  | 

“ 1.  May  Assembly  and  Meeting,  the  two  daughters  of  Prajapati, 
concurrently  preserve  me.  May  every  one  whom  I meet  resort  to  me ; 
may  I speak  agreeably,  o fathers,  in  the  assemblies.  2.  Assembly, 
we  know  thy  name  ; thy  name  is  conversation.  Let  all  the  members 
of  the  company  converse  with  me.  3.  I appropriate  the  glory  and  the 
knowledge  of  these  men  who  are  seated  here.  Indra,  make  me  the 
most  distinguished  in  all  this  assembly.  4.  If  your  thoughts  have 
turned  elsewhere,  or  are  enchained  here  or  there,  we  cause  them  to 
return : let  them  delight  in  me.” 

The  hymn  of  which  I next  give  the  first  four  verses  contains  a 
prayer,  or  incantation,  for  concord  in  a family. 


(8).  Alliarva-veda,  hi.  30. 

1.  Sahridayam  sdmmanasyam  avidvesham  krinomi  vah  \ anyo  any  am 
alhi  haryata  vatsafh  jutam  ivdghnyd  | 2.  Anuvratah  pituh  putro  mdtrd 
bhavatu  sammandh  | jdyd  patye  madhumatim  vdcham  vadatu  santivun  | 3. 
M'l  bhrdtd  bhrdtaram  dvikshad  md  svasdram  uta  svasu  | samyanchah 
sanatuh  bhutvd  vdcham  vadata  bhadrayd  | 4.  Yena  devdh  na  viyanti  no 
elm  vidvishate  mithah  | tat  krinmo  brahma  vo  grihe  sanjnunam  purushe- 
bhjah  | 

“ 1.  I impart  to  you  concord,  with  unity  of  hearts  and  freedom  from 
hatred : delight  one  in  another,  as  a cow  at  the  birth  of  a calf.  2. 
May  the  son  be  obedient  to  his  father,  and  of  one  mind  with  his 
mother : may  the  wife,  at  peace  with609  her  husband,  speak  to  him  honied 
words.  3.  Let  not  brother  hate  brother,  nor  sister  sister : concordant 
and  united  in  will  speak  to  one  another  with  kind  words.  4.  We 
perform  in  your  house  an  incantation,  creating  concord  among  its  in- 

609  I am  unable  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  word  santivdn,  which,  though  mascu- 
line in  form,  seems  to  agree  with  jaya. 
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mates,  and  one  through  which  the  gods  will  not  desert  you,  nor  mutual 
hatred  exist.” 610 

The  four  hymns  of  the  Atharva-veda  which  follow  contain  incanta- 
tions designed  to  save  persons  suffering  under  dangerous  diseases,  and 
on  the  point  of  death,  from  death ; or  rather  perhaps  to  try  to  recall 
their  spirits  after  their  separation  from  the  body.  They  supply  various 
illustrations  of  the  conceptions  entertained  by  the  Indians  of  the  period 
when  they  were  composed,  regarding  the  vital  principle,  the  relations 
of  the  different  senses  to  the  several  elements,  the  deities  by  whom 
men’s  tenure  of  life  was  regulated,  the  power  of  incantations  to  arrest 
the  approach  of  doom,  and  other  kindred  particulars.  Some  of  the 
ideas  which  we  shall  meet  here  have  already  occurred  in  the  section 
on  Yama. 


(9).  Atharva-veda,  v.  30. 

1.  Avatas  te  dvatah  pardvatas  te  dvatah  \ ihaiva  bhava  md  nu  gah  md 
purvan  anu  gdh  pitrln  asum  badhnumi  te  dridham  | 2.  Yat  tvd  ’ bhicheruh 
purushah  svo  gad  arano  janah  \ unmochana-pramochane  ubhe  vachd  vadami 
te  | 3.  Yad  dudrohitha  sepishe  striyai  puihse  achittya  | unmo — | 4.  Yad 
enaso  mdtrikritdt  seshe  pitrikritdt  cha  yat  \ unmo — | 5.  Yat  te  mdtd  yat 
te  pita  jdmir  bhrata  cha  sarjatah  | pratyalc  sevasva  bheshajam  jaradashtim 
krinomi  tvd  | 6.  Ihaidhi  purusha  sarvena  manasd  saha  | dutau  Yamasya 
md  ’ nugdh  adhi  jivapurd  ihi  | 7.  Anuhutah  punar  ehi  vidvdn  udayancm 
pathah  | arohanam  akramanaih  jlvato  jlvato  ’ yanam  | 8.  Md  bibher  na 
marishyasi  jaradashtim  krinomi  tvd  j niravocham  aham  yakshmam  anye - 
bhyo  ’ ngajvararh  tava  \ 9.  Angabhedo  angajvaro  yas  cha  te  hridayumayah  | 
yakshmah  syenah  iva  prdpaptad  vdchd  sddhah  parastardm  \ 10.  Rithi 
Bodhapratibodhav  asvapno  yas  cha  jagrivih  \ tau  te  prdnasya  goptdrau 
diva  naktam  cha  jdgritdm  \ 11.  Ay  am  Agnir  upasadyah  iha  suryah 
udetu  te  \ udehi  mrityor  gambhlrdt  krishndt  chit  tamasas  pari  | 12. 
Namo  Yamdya  namo  astu  mrityave  namah  pitribhyah  uta  ye  nayanti  | 
utpdranasya  yo  veda  tarn  agnim  puro  dadhe  asmai  arishtatdtaye  | 13. 

610  Three  hymns  of  the  Atharva-veda,  viz.  iii.  19  ; v.  18,  and  v.  19,  together  with 
two  verses  (the  8th  and  9th)  of  v.  17,  which  formed  part  of  this  section,  as  it  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  1866,  pp.  33  ff.,  are 
omitted  here,  as  they  have  subsequently  been  quoted  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work, 
2nd  Edition,  pp.  280-287. 
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Aitu  pranah  aitu  manah  aitu  chakshur  atho  balam  [ sarlram  asya  sam 
viduth  tat  padbhyum  prati  tishthatu  | 14.  Prdnenugne  chakshushd  sam 
srijemam  samlraya  tanvd  sam  balena  | vettha  amritasya  md  nu  gdt  md 
nu  bhumigriho  ’ bhuvat  | 15.  Md  te  pranah  upadasat  mo  apdno  'pi  dhdyi 
te  | suryas  tvd  ’dhipatir  mrityor  uddyachhatu  rasmibhih  | 16.  Iyam 
antar  vadati  jihva  baddhd  panishpadd  | tvaya  yakshmam  niravocham 
satam  ropis  cha  takmanah  | 17.  Ay  am  lokah  priyatamo  devanum  apard- 
jitah  | yasmai  tvam  iha  mrityave  dishtah  purusha  jajnishe  \ sa  cha  tvd 
’ nu  hvaydmasi  md  purd  jaraso  mrithdh  | 

“ 1.  From  thy  vicinity,  from  thy  vicinity,  from  a distance,  from 
thy  vicinity  [I  call")  to  thee : remain  here ; do  not  follow,  do  not 
follow,  the  early  Fathers.  I firmly  hold  hack  thy  breath.  2.  What- 
ever incantations  any  kinsman  or  stranger  has  uttered  against  thee, 
— with  my  voice  I declare  thy  release  and  deliverance  from  them 
all.  3.  Whatever  hurt  thou  hast  done,  or  curse  thou  hast  spoken,  in 
thy  folly,  against  woman  or  man,  with  my  voice,  etc.  4.  If  thou  liest 
there  in  consequence  of  any  sin  committed  by  thy  mother,  or  thy 
father,611  with  my  voice,  etc.  5.  Receive  the  medicine  which  thy 
father,  mother,  sister  and  brother  offer  to  thee.  I make  thee  long- 
lived.  6.  Remain  here,  o man,  with  thy  entire  soul ; do  not  follow 
the  two  messengers  of  Yama ; 612  come  to  the  abodes  of  the  living.  7. 
Return  when  called,  knowing  the  outlet  of  the  path,  the  ascent,  the 
advance,  the  road  of  every  living  man.  8.  Fear  not ; thou  shalt  not 
die ; I make  thee  long-lived.  I have  charmed  out  of  thy  members 
the  consumption  by  which  they  are  wasted.  9.  The  consumption 

611  Compare  a curious  passage  from  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  iii.  7,  12,  3 f.,  already 
quoted  in  p.  66 : “ May  Agni  deliver  me  from  any  sin  which  my  mother  may  have 
committed  when  I was  in  her  womb,  or  which  my  father  may  have  committed.  May 
my  parents  have  received  no  injury  from  me,  when  I,  a son,  in  sucking,  squeezed  my 
mother  and  father  in  my  delight.”  Compare  also  R.V.  vii.  86,  5,  quoted  above  in 
the  same  page,  as  well  as  the  following  texts : R.V.  vi.  61,  7,  Md  vah  eno  anya- 
kritarn  bhujema  md  tat  karma  yat  chayadhve  | “May  we  not  suffer  [the  penalty  of] 
6in  committed  by  others,  or  do  that  which  you  will  punish,  o Vasus!”  vii.  52,  2, 
Md  vo  bhujema  anyajatam  eno  md  tat  karma  vasavo  yat  chayadhve  | of  nearly 
identical  sense  with  the  preceding  text.  x.  37,  12.  Yad  no  devas  chakrima  jihvaya 
guru  manaso  vd  prayuti  devahelanam  | ardva  yo  no  abhi  duchhunayate  tasmin  tad  eno 
vasavo  ni  dhetana  | “ If  we  have  committed  against  you  any  grievous  offence,  o gods, 
with  our  tongues,  or  through  thoughtlessness,  transfer  (the  guilt  of)  that  sin  to  the 
enemy  who  regards  us  with  malice.” 

®12  See  the  section  on  Tama,  p.  294. 
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■which  racks  and  wastes  thy  limbs,  and  sickens  thy  heart,  has  flown 
away  to  a distance  like  a hawk,  overcome  by  my  word.  10.  The  two 
sages,  Alert  and  Watchful,  the  sleepless  and  the  vigilant,  these  the 
guardians  of  thy  life,  are  awake  both  day  and  night.  11.  May  this 
adorable  Agni  rise  here  to  thee  as  a sun.  Rise  up  from  deep  death,613 
yea,  even  from  black  darkness.611  12.  Reverence  to  Yama,  reverence 
to  Death,  reverence  to  the  Fathers,  and  to  those  who  guide  us.  I 
place  in  front  of  this  [sick]  man,  for  his  security,  Agni,  who  knows 
how  to  carry  him  across.  13.  Let  his  breath,  let  his  soul,  let  his 
sight  come,  and  then  his  strength ; let  his  body  acquire  sensation,  and 
stand  firm  upon  its  feet.  14.  Provide  him,  Agni,  with  breath,  and 
with  sight ; restore  him,  furnished  with  a body,  and  with  strength.615 
Thou  hast  the  knowledge  of  immortality ; let  him  not  depart,  or 
become  a dweller  in  a house  of  clay.  15.  Let  not  thy  inhaled  breath 
cease ; let  not  thy  exhaled  breath  vanish.  Let  the  sun,  the  lord,  raise 
thee  up  from  death  by  his  rays.  16.  This  tongue  speaks  within, 
bound,  convulsive.  Ey  thee  I have  charmed  away  the  consumption, 
and  the  hundred  torments  of  the  fever.  17.  This  world  is  the  dearest, 
unconquered  by  the  gods.  To  whatever  death  thou  wast  destined 
when  thou  wast  horn,  o man, — we  call  after  thee,  do  not  die  before 
thou  art  worn  out  by  old  age.” 

(10)  Alharva-veda,  vii.  53. 

1.  Amutralhuydd  adhi  yad  Yamasya  Briha-spate  abhisaster  amunchah  \ 
pratyauhatdim  Asvina  mrityum  asmad  devunum  Agne  Ihishajd  sachilhih  | 
2.  Sam  bramatam  mu  jihitam  sariram  prdnupdnau  te  sayujav  iha  stum  | 
sataih  jlva  sarado  vardhamuno  Agnis  te  gopuh  adhipuh  vasishthah  \ 3. 
Ayur  yat  te  atihitam  pardchair  apdnali  prunah  punar  u tuv  itdm  | Agnis 
tad  dhdr  nirriter  upasthdt  tad  atmani  punar  avesaydmi  te  | 4.  Mu 
imam  prdno  husid  mo  apdno  avahdya  paru  gut  | sapta  rishilhyah  enam 
paridadami  te  enaih  svasti  jarase  vahantu  | 5.  Pravisatam  prundpdndv 
anadvdhuv  iva  vrajam  \ ayam  jarimnah  sevadhir  arishtah  iha  vardhatum  \ 
6.  A te  prdnam  suvdmasi  para  yakshmaih  suvami  te  | ayur  no  visvato 

613  Compare  the  aiirvs  S\edpos  of  Homer. 

614  Already  quoted  in  the  section  on  Yama,  p.  312. 

615  Compare  the  section  just  referred  to,  p.  297  If. 
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dadhad  ayam  Agnir  varenyali  | 7.  TJd  vayafh  tamasas  pari  roihanto 
nakam  uttamam  \ devarh  devatrd  suryarn  aganma jyotir  utlamam  | 

“1.  Brihaspati,  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  dwelling  in  the  realm 
of  Yama,  from  the  curse.  The  Asvins, — they  who,  o Agni,  are  the 
two  physicians  of  the  gods, — they  have  repelled  death  from  us  by  their 
powers.  2.  Continue  associated,  ye  two  breaths,  inspired  and  expired  ; 
forsake  not  his  body : may  they,  united,  remain  with  thee  here.  Live 
prosperously  a hundred  autumns.  Agni  is  thy  brilliant  protector  and 
lord.  3.  May  thy  life,  which  has  been  dissipated  afar,  may  thy 
breaths,  come  back  to  thee  again.  Agni  has  snatched  it  from  the  lap 
of  Nirriti  (Destruction) : and  I introduce  it  again  into  thyself.  4.  Let 
not  his  inspiration  abandon  him,  nor  his  expiration  quit  him  and 
depart.  I commit  him  to  the  seven  Bishis ; may  they  carry  him  on 
in  health  to  old  age.  5.  Enter  into  him,  ye  two  breaths,  like  two 
steers  forcing  their  way  into  a cow-pen.  May  this  man  flourish  here, 
an  unmolested  depositary  of  old  age.  6.  We  restore  thy  breath.  I 
drive  away  consumption  from  thee.  May  this  excellent  Agni  sustain 
our  life  on  every  side.  7.  Ascending  from  the  darkness  to  the  upper- 
most heaven,  we  have  reached,  among  the  gods,  the  god  Surya,  the 
highest  luminary.” 


(11)  Atharva-veda,  vm.  1. 

1.  Antakuya,  mrityave  namah  prdndh  apdnuh  iha  te  ramantdm  \ 
ihdyam  astu  purushah  sahusund  suryasya  bliuge  amritasya  lolce  | 2.  Ud 
enam  Bhago  agrabhld  ud  enam  Somo  amsumdn  | ud  enam  Ilaruto  devuh  ud 
Indrdgnl  svastaye  | 3.  Iha  te  asur  ilia  prdnah  ihdyur  iha  te  manali  | id 
tvd  Nirritydh  pdsebhyo  daivyd  vuchd  bharumasi  | 4.  Utlcrdma  atah 
purusha  md  ’va  patthuh  mrityoh  padblsam  avamunchamdnali  \ mu  chliit- 
thdh  asmul  lokdd  agneh  suryasya  sandriseh  \ 5.  Tubhyam  vdtah  pavatdm 
mdtarisva  tubhyam  varshantu  amritdni  dpah  | suryas  te  tanve  sam 
tapdti  tvdm  mrityur  dayatdm  md  pra  meshthdh  | 6.  Udydnafn  te  purusha 
ndvaydnam  jivdturh  te  dalcshatdtim  krinomi  | a hi  rohemam  amritam 
sulihaih  ratham  atha  jivrir  vidatham  d vaddsi  \ 7.  Md  te  manas  tatra 
gad  md  tiro  bhud  md  jlvebhyah  pra  mado  md  ’ nugdh  pitrlu  \ visve  devuh 
abhi  rahshantu  tveha  \ 8.  Md  gatdndm  d didhlthuh  ye  nayanti  pard- 
vatam  | d roha  tamaso  jyotir  ehy  a te  hastau  rabhdmahe  \ 9.  S'ydmas 
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cha  tva  ma  sal  alas  cha  preshitau  Yarnasya  yau  pathirakshl  svanau  | arvdn 
ehi  md  vi  dldhyo  ma  Hr  a tishtha  pardnmandh  | 10.  Ma  etam  panthdm 
anu  guh  bhlmah  esha  yena  purvarh  na  lyatha  tarn  bravlmi  | tamah  etat 
purmha  ma  pra  patthdh  bhayam  parastad  abhayam  te  arvak  | 11.  Rak- 
shantu  tva  agnayo  ye  apsu  antd  rakshatu  tva  manushyuh  yam  indhate  | 
vaisvdnaro  rakshatu  jutaveddh  divyas  tva  ma  dhdg  vidyuta  saha  | 12. 
Md  tva  kravydd  abhi  mafhsta  drat  sankasukdt  chara  | rakshatu  tva 
Byauh  rakshatu  Prithivl  suryas  cha  tva  raksliatdrh  chandramas  cha  | 
antariksham  rakshatu  devahetydh  | 13.  Bodhas  cha  tva  Pratibodhas  cha 
rakshatam  | Asvapnas  cha  tva  Anavadranas  cha  rakshatdm  | Gopdy arris 
cha  tva  Jdgrivis  cha  | 14.  Te  tva  rakshantu  te  tva  gopdy antu  tebhyo 
namas  tebhyah  svdhd  | 15.  Jivebhyas  tva  samude  Vdyur  Indro  Dhdta 
dadhatu  Savitd  trdyamunah  \ md  tva  prdno  balatri  hdsld  asuih  te  ’ nu 
hvayumasi  | 16.  Md  tva  jambhah  samhanur  ma  tamo  vidad  md  jihva 
barhih  prarnayuh  katlid  sydh  | ut  tva  Aditydh  Vasavo  bharantu  ud 
Indragnl  svastaye  | 17.  Ut  tva  Dyaur  ut  Prithivl  ut  Prajapatir  agra- 
Ihlt  | ut  tva  mrityor  oshadhayo  somardjnlr  aplparan  | 18.  Ay  am  devdh 
ihaivastu  ayarn  md  ’ mutra  gad  itah  | imam  sahasravlryena  mrityor 
utpdraydrnasi  | 19.  Ut  tva  mrityor  aplparam  sarii  dhamantu  vayodhasah  \ 
md  tva  vyastakesyo  md  tva  agharudo  rudan  \ 20.  Ahdrsham  avidath  tva 
punar  agdh  punarnavah  \ sarvdngah  sarvarh  te  chakshuh  sarvam  ayus  cha 
te  ’vidam  \ 21.  Vyavdt  te  jyotir  abhud  apa  tvat  tamo  akramlt  | apa  tvad 
mrityum  nirritirn  apa  yakshmam  ni  dadhmasi  | 

“1.  Reverence  to  Death  the  Ender  ! May  thy  inhaled  and  exhaled 
breaths  gladly  rest  here.  May  this  man  remain  here  united  with  his 
spirit  in  the  domain  of  the  sun,  in  the  world  of  deathlessness.  2.  Bhaga 
and  Soma  with  his  filaments,  the  divine  Maruts,  Indra,  and  Agni,  have 
raised  him  up  to  health.  Here  is  thy  spirit,  here  thy  breath,  here  thy 
life,  here  thy  soul.  We  rescue  thee  from  the  bonds  of  Hirriti  by  a 
divine  utterance.  4.  Rise  up  hence,  o man.  Casting  off  the  fetters  of 
death,  do  not  sink  downward.  Do  not  depart  from  this  world,  from 
the  sight  of  Agni  and  the  Sun.  5.  May  the  Wind,  Matarisvan,  blow 
for  thee ; may  the  waters  shower  immortality  (or  ambrosia)  on  thee ; 
may  the  Sun  shine  healingly  upon  thy  body ; may  Death  pity  thee ; 
do  not  die.  6.  Thou  must  ascend,  o man,  and  not  descend ; I give 
thee  life  and  perceptive  power.  Mount  this  pleasant  and  imperishable 
car,  then,  when  aged,  thou  shalt  declare  a festival.  7.  Let  not  thy  soul 
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go  away  thither,  let  it  not  disappear ; do  not  wander  away  from  the 
living ; do  not  follow  the  Fathers.  May  all  the  gods  preserve  thee. 

8.  Do  not  long  after  the  departed,  who  conduct  men  afar.  Ascend 
from  the  darkness;  come  into  the  light.  We  lay  hold  of  thy  hands. 

9.  Let  not  the  two  dogs  sent  by  Tama,616  the  black  and  the  brindled 
[seize  thee].  Come  hither ; do  not  hesitate ; do  not  remain  here  with 
averted  mind.  10.  Do  not  follow  this  path;  it  is  terrible;  I speak  of 
that  by  which  thou  hast  not  hitherto  gone.  This,  o man,  is  darkness ; 
do  not  enter  it.  Beyond,  thou  hast  fear ; on  this  side,  thou  hast 
security.  11.  May  the  fires  which  are  in  the  waters  preserve  thee; 
may  the  fire  which  men  kindle  preserve  thee ; may  Jatavedas  Vais- 
vanara  (the  fire,  which  is  common  to  all  men)  preserve  thee ; let  not 
the  celestial  fire,  together  with  the  lightning,  consume  thee.  12.  Let 
not  the  flesh-devouring  fire617  seek  to  harm  thee ; go  far  from  that 
wicked  one.  May  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  moon,  preserve 
thee;  may  the  air  protect  thee  from  the  bolt  of  the  gods.  13.  May 
Wakeful  and  Watchful,  may  Sleepless  and  Wakeful  preserve  thee. 
May  Guardian  and  Vigilant  protect  thee.  14.  May  they  protect 
and  guard  thee.  To  them  be  reverence.  15.  May  Vayu,  Indra, 
Dhatri,  and  Savitri  the  deliverer,  restore  thee  to  converse  with  the 
living.  Let  not  breath  and  strength  abandon  thee  ; we  call  back 
thy  spirit.  16.  Let  not  any  destructive  demon,  let  not  darkness  find 
thee  ....  May  the  Adityas  and  Vasus,  with  Indra  and  Agni,  raise  thee 
up  to  health.  17.  The  sky,  the  earth,  Prajapati  have  rescued  thee. 
The  plants  with  Soma  their  king,  have  delivered  thee  from  death. 
18.  Let  this  man  remain  here,  o gods  ; let  him  not  depart  hence  to  the 
other  world.  We  rescue  him  from  death  with  a charm  of  boundless 
efficacy.  19.  I have  delivered  thee  from  death;  may  the  vigorous 
breathe  upon  thee.618  Let  not  the  she-devils  with  dishevelled  hair,  or 
those  that  howl  dreadfully,  yell  at  thee.  20.  I have  snatched  thee ; I 
have  caught  thee  ; thou  hast  returned  renewed,  and  perfect  in  thy 
members  : I have  obtained  thy  entire  eye,  and  thy  entire  life.  21. 

616  See  A.V.  v.  30,  6,  above. 

617  There  are  three  kinds  of  fire,  the  kravyad,  or  funeral  (here  referred  to),  which 
devours  dead  bodies,  the  culinary  ( amad ),  and  the  sacrificial.  See  the  Vaj.  S.  i,  17, 
and  the  commentary  there,  and  above,  p.  217,  note. 

818  See  the  4th  verse  of  the  next  hymn. 
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[Life]  has  breathed  upon  thee.  Light  has  come  to  thee.  Darkness 
has  departed  from  thee.  We  remove  from  thee  death,  Nirriti  and 
consumption.” 

(12)  Aiharva-veda,  vm.  2. 

1.  Ardbhasva  imam  amritasya  srushtim  achhidyamdnd  jaradashtir 
astu  te  | asum  te  uyuh,  punar  d lhardmi  rajas  tamo  mopagdh  md  pra 
meshthdh  | 2.  Jivatdm  jyotir  abhyehi  arvdh  d tva  hardmi  satasuraduya  | 
avamunchan  mrityupusdn  asastiiii  drdghlyah  dyuh  prataram  te  dadhumi  \ 
3.  Vutdt  te  prunam  avidam  suryuch  chaJcshur  aliaiii  tava  \ yat  te  manas 
tvayi  tad  dhdrayami  saih  vitsva  angair  vada  jihvayd  " lapan  | 4.  Prdnena 
tva  dvipaddm  chatushpadam  agnim  iva  jatam  abhi  saih  dhamdmi  | namas 
te  mrityo  chaJcshushe  namah  prdnaya  te  ’ Icaram  | 5.  Ayaih  jivatu  md 
mrita  imam  samirayumasi  | krinomi  asmai  bheshajam  mrityo  md  puru- 
shaih  vadhih  | 6.  Jivalaih  naghdrislxdm  juantim  oshadhlm  aham  | traya- 
mdndm  sahamdndm  sahasvatlm  iha  huve  asmai  arishtatdtaye  \ 7.  Adhi 
bruhi  md  ” rabhathdh  srijemam  tavaiva  san  sarvahuydh  ihastu  | Bhavd- 
sarvau  mridataih  sarma  yachhatam  apasidhya  duritaih  dhattam  dyuh  | 
8.  Asmai  mrityo  adhi  bruhi  imam  dayasva  ud  ito  ’ yam  etu  | arishtah 
sarvdngah  susraj jarasd  satahdyanah  utmand  bhujam  asnutdm  | 9.  Devd- 
ndm  hetih  pari  tva  vrinaktu  pdrayumi  tva  rajasah  ut  tva  mrityor  apipa- 
ram  \ drdd  agnim  kravyadarii  niruhan  jlvdtave  te  paridhim  dadhami  | 10. 
Yat  te  niyunam  rajasam  mrityo  anavadharshyam  | pathah  imam  tasmud 
rakshanto  brahmdsmai  varma  krinmasi  | 11.  Krinomi  te  prdndpanau 
jardm  mrityum  dirgham  dyuh,  svasti  \ Vaivasvatena  praliitdn  yamadu- 
tdms  charato  'pa  sedhami  sarvdn  \ 12.  Arad  ardtim  nirritim  paro 
gruldih  kravyddah  pisachdn  \ ralcsho  yat  sarvaih  durbhutam  tat  tarnah 
ivdpa  hanmasi  | 13.  Agnes  te  prdnam  amritud  dyushmato  vanve  jdta- 
vedasah  | yatlid  na  rishydh  amritah  sajur  asas  tat  te  krinomi  tad  u te 
samridhyatdm  | 14.  S'ive  te  stdm  Dyavdprithivi  asantape  abhisriyau  \ 
sarii  te  suryah  a tapatu  iaih  vdto  vatu  te  hride  | S'tvdh  abhi  ksharantu 
tva  dpo  divydh  payasvatih  \ 15.  Sivds  te  santv  oshadhayah  ut  tea 
"hdrsham  adharasyuh  uttardm  prithwim  abhi  | tatra  tva  "ddyauraksha- 
tdm  Suryachandramasav  ubhd  \ 16.  Yat  te  vdsah  pandhanam  yarn 
niviiii  krinushe  tvam  \ divaih  te  tanve  tat  krinmali  saihsparse  'rukslinam 
astu  te  | 17.  Yat  kshurena  marchayatu  sutejasd  vaptd  vapasi  kesa- 
smasru  | sumbhan  mukham  md  nah  dyuh  pra  moshih  \ 18.  Sivau  te  stain 
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vrihi-yavu/v  abalasuv  adomadhau  j etau  yakshmaih  vi  bddhete  etau  mun- 
chato  amhasah  | 19.  Yad  dsndsi  yat  pibasi  dhanyam  krishy&h  pay  ah  | 
yad  ddyam  yad  anudyam  sarvam  te  annam  avisham  krinomi  | 20.  Aline 
cha  tvd  rdtraye  cha  ubhdbhydm  pari  dadmasi  \ ardyebhgo  jighatsubhyah 
imam  me  pari  rakshata  | 21.  S'atam  te  ayutam  hdyandn  dve  yuge  trlni 
chatvdri  krinmah  | Indrdgni  visve  devds  te  anumanyantdm  ahrinlya- 
mdndh  \ 22.  S'arade  tvd  hemantdya  vasantdya  grishmdya  pari  dadmasi  | 
varslidni  tubhyam  syondni  yeshu  vardhante  oshadhlh  | 23.  Mrityur  Ise 
dvipadam  mrityur  Ise  cliatushpaddm  | tasmdt  tvdm  mrityor  gopater 
udbhardmi  sa  md  bibheh  | 24.  So  ’rishta  na  marishyasi  na  marishyasi 
ma  bibheh  | na  vai  tatra  mriyante  no  yanti  adhamam  tamah  | 25.  Sarvo 
vai  tatra  jivati  gaur  asvah  purushah  pasuh  | yatredam  brahma  kriyate 
paridhir  jlvandya  kam  \ 26.  Pari  tvd  pdtu  samunebhyo  abhichdrdt  sa- 
bandhubhyah  | amamrir  bhava  amrito  atijivo  md  te  hdsishur  asavah 
sarlram  | 27.  Ye  mrityavah  ekasatam  ydh  ndshtrdh  atitdrydh  | munch- 
antu  tasmdt  tvdm  devdh  agner  vaisvanardd  adlii  \ 28.  Agneh  sarlram  asi 
pdrayishnuh  rakshohd  ’si  sapatnahd  \ atho  amiva-chdtanah  putudrur 
ndma  bhesliajam  | 

“ 1.  Seize  this  boon  of  immortality;  may  long  life,  -which  cannot  be 
cut  off,  be  thine.  I restore  to  thee  breath  and  life ; do  not  depart  to 
the  mist  {rajas')  or  to  darkness  {tamas) ; do  not  die.  2.  Come  hither 
to  the  light  of  the  living;  I rescue  thee  that  thou  mayest  survive  a 
hundred  autumns.  Loosing  the  bands  of  death  and  imprecation,  I 
lengthen  out  thy  existence.  3.  I have  recovered  thy  breath  from  the 
wind,  thine  eye  from  the  sun.619  I place  in  thee  thy  soul.  Receive 
sensation  in  thy  limbs.  Speak,  articulating  with  thy  tongue.  4.  I 
blow  upon  thee  with  the  breath  of  bipeds,  and  of  quadrupeds,  as  on 
Agni  when  he  is  born  {i.e.  on  fire  when  kindled).  I have  paid  rever- 
ence, o Death,  to  thine  eye,  and  to  thy  breath.  5.  Let  this  man  live 
and  not  die.  We  restore  him.  I make  for  him  a remedy.  Death,  do 
not  kill  the  man.  6.  I invoke  for  his  safety  a vivifying  . , living, 

delivering,  strong,  and  powerful  plant.  7.  Befriend  him  ; do  not  seize 
him ; let  him  go ; though  he  is  thine  only,  let  him  abide  here  with 
all  his  strength ; o Bhava  and  S'arva,  be  gracious  ; grant  deliverance ; 
remove  evil  and  confer  life.  8.  Befriend  him,  Death,  pity  him  ; let  him 

619  See  above  in  the  section  on  Yuma,  p.  298. 
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arise.  Unharmed,  with  all  his  limbs,  hearing  perfectly,  till  his  time  of 
decay,  let  him  obtain  enjoyment  during  a life  of  a hundred  years.  9. 
May  the  shaft  of  the  gods  pass  thee  by ; I bring  thee  across  from  the  mist 
(see  v.  1);  I have  rescued  thee  from  death.  Removing  far  away  the  flesh 
devouring  Agni,  I draw  round  thee  a circle  (see  R.Y.  x.  18,  4)  that 
thou  mayest  live.  10.  Preserving  him  from  that  misty  egress  of  thine, 
o Death,  which  no  one  may  escape  by  menaces,  we  make  prayer  a pro- 
tection for  him.  11.  I give  thee  thy  breaths,  death  at  thy  full  age,620 
long  life  and  health.  I drive  away  all  the  messengers  of  Yama,  who 
roam  about,  sent  by  the  son  of  Vivasvat.  12.  We  remove  afar  Evil, 
Nirriti,  Grahi,  and  flesh-devouring  Pisachas,  and  hurl  all  wicked 
Rakshases,  as  it  were  into  darkness.  13.  I ask  thy  life  from  the 
immortal,  living,  Agni,  Jatavedas.  I procure  that  thou  mayest  suffer 
no  injury,  that  thou  mayest  also  be  immortal.  May  this  be  the  fortu- 
nate result.  14.  May  heaven  and  earth  in  unison  be  auspicious  and 
innocuous  to  thee.  May  the  sun  shine  and  the  wind  blow  pleasantly 
to  thy  heart.  May  the  celestial  streaming  waters  drop  down  upon 
thee  favourably.  15.  May  the  plants  be  auspicious  to  thee.  I have 
raised  thee  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  earth.  There  may  both  the 
sons  of  Aditi,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,621  preserve  thee.  16.  Whatever 
garment  for  clothing,  or  whatever  girdle  thou  makest  for  thyself,  we 
cause  it  to  be  agreeable  to  thy  body ; may  it  be  soft  to  thy  touch.  17. 
When,  as  a barber,  thou  shavest  our  hair  and  beard  with  a sharp  and 
cleansing  razor,  while  cleansing  our  face,  do  not  rob  us  of  our  life.  18. 
Let  the  rice  and  barley  be  auspicious  to  thee,  causing  no  consumption 
or  other  ailment.  These  two  (grains)  destroy  consumption,  and  deliver 
from  calamity.  19.  Whatever  thou  eatest  or  drinkest,  the  grain  derived 
from  husbandry,  or  liquid,  whatever  is  or  is  not  to  be  eaten — all  that 
food  I render  for  thee  free  from  poison.  20.  We  commit  thee  to  both 
the  Day  and  the  Night;  preserve  him  for  me  from  the  goblins  who 
seek  to  devour  him.  21.  We  allot  to  thee  a hundred,  ten  thousand, 
years,  two,  three,  four,  ages  (yugas).622  May  Indra  and  Agni,  may  all 

620  Compare  A.V.  six.  24,  4,  5,  8. 

621  The  Moon  is  not  in  the  Vedas  generally  reckoned  among  the  Adityas.  See 
above,  p.  54  f. 

622  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  great  a duration  is  here  denoted  by  this  word ; 
but  it  must  be  one  of  great  length,  if  the  long  periods  of  years,  which  are  mentioned 
just  before,  may  be  taken  as  any  indication.  See  the  first  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  45  f. 
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the  gods  regard  thee  favourably,  without  hostility.  22.  We  commit 
thee  to  autumn,  winter,  spring,  summer.  May  the  rains  be  pleasant  to 
thee,  in  which  the  plants  grow  up.  23.  Death  rules  over  bipeds; 
death  rules  over  quadrupeds.  From  that  Death  the  ruler  I rescue 
thee  ; do  not  fear.  24.  Thou,  who  art  uninjured,  shalt  not  die;  thou 
shalt  not  die ; do  not  fear.  They  do  not  die  there ; they  do  not  go  to 
the  nethermost  darkness,  (25)  every  thing  lives  there,  cow,  horse,  man, 
beast,  in  the  place  where  this  prayer  is  used,  the  bulwark  of  life.  26. 
May  it  preserve  thee  from  curse  from  thy  equals  and  friends.  Be 
undying,  immortal,  long-lived ; let  not  thy  breaths  abandon  thy  body. 
27.  May  the  gods  deliver  thee  from  those  hundred  deaths,  from  those 
dangers  which  are  surpassable,  and  from  that  Agni  Vaisvanara  (fire  of 
the  funeral  pile  ?).  28.  Thou,  the  medicament  named  Putudru  (Butea 

frondosa),  art  the  body  of  Agni,  the  deliverer,  the  slayer  of  ltakshases, 
and  of  rivals,  and  thou  art  the  chaser  away  of  diseases.” 
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SECTION  XXIII. 

BRIEF  NOTES  ON  SOCIETY  AND  LIFE  IN  THE  VEDIC  AGE,  AS 
REPRESENTED  IN  THE  HYMNS. 

In  the  Introductions  to  the  first  three  Volumes  of  his  translation 
of  the  Rig-veda  (vol.  i.  pp.  xl  ff.  ; vol.  ii.  pp.  xv  ff. ; vol.  iii.  xiv  If.), 
Professor  Wilson  has  adduced  from  the  hymns  a variety  of  facts  illus- 
trative of  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  people  of  India,  and 
of  the  advance  which  they  had  made  in  civilization  at  the  period  when 
those  hymns  were  composed.  I propose  in  this  section  to  bring  for- 
ward such  further  particulars,  connected  with  the  same  subjects,  as  I 
have  noticed  in  the  hymns,  without  excluding  the  topics  already  eluci- 
dated by  Professor  Wilson. 

It  is  not  only  the  facts  which  are  directly  stated  or  implied,  in 
regard  to  the  various  subjects  of  inquiry,  which  may  be  understood  as 
supplying  the  requisite  information.  References  of  a corresponding 
character  made  to  the  gods,  their  dwellings,  dress,  ornaments,  chariots, 
weapons,  etc.,  may  (as  in  such  a stage  of  religious  progress,  more 
especially,  men  frame  their  gods  after  their  own  image  magnified  and 
idealized)  be  taken  as  applicable,  mutatis  mutandis , to  their  worshippers. 

(1.)  Countnj  occupied  by  the  Yedic  people,  their  villages  and  cities. 

The  country  originally  occupied  in  India  by  the  Vedic  people  was  the 
tract  watered  by  the  seven  rivers,  the  modern  Punjab  ; but  they  gradu- 
ally extended  themselves  to  the  eastward  and  southward ; and  in  R.V. 
iv.  36,  18  reference  is  made  to  two  enemies  living  beyond  ( i.e . no  doubt 
east  of)  the  Sarayu  [id a tyd  sadyah  dryd  Sarayor  Indra  pdratah  Arna- 
chitrarathd  'vadlnh).  For  details  I refer  to  the  second  volume  of  this 
work,  pp.  373  ff.  This  country  was  no  doubt  in  part  cultivated, 
as  we  shall  see  that  frequent  references  are  made  to  agriculture.  But 
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probably  large  tracts  were  covered  by  forests,  which  are  sometimes 
referred  to.  See  the  references  to  Agni  consuming  the  woods,  above 
(p.  212) ; and  the  hymn  to  AranyanI,  quoted  in  p.  422. 

As  in  our  own  day,  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  India  and  the 
Panjab,  the  houses,  in  places  remote  from  the  hills,  and  where  the  soil 
is  alluvial,  without  any  supply  of  stone,  were  no  doubt  constructed  of 
mud.623  Villages  ( grama ) are  mentioned  in  R.V.  i.  114,  1 ( visvam 
pushtam  asmin  grume  andturam  | “ may  everything  in  this  village  be 
fat  and  healthy”);  i.  44,  10  ( asi  grdmeshu  avitu  | “ Thou  (Agni)  art 
the  protector  in  (our)  villages”);  i.  149,  4 ( gdvah  iva  gramam  | “as 
cattle  come  to  a village”) ; and  x.  146,  1 quoted  above. 

Cities  or  fortified  places  {pur)  are  also  constantly  mentioned.  In 
one  place  it  is  said  that  Indra  demolished  a hundred  cities  of  stone  in 
favour  of  the  liberal  Divodasa,  iv.  30,  20,  that  ( satam  asmanmayindm 
purum  Indro  vi  usyat  | Bivodusuya  ddsushe).  Even  if  we  should  suppose 
this  was  a mythological  reference  to  the  aerial  cities  of  the  Asuras 
(comp.  x.  67,  3),  it  might  be  received  as  evidence  that  they  had  as 
their  prototypes  stone-built  cities  on  the  earth,  a circumstance  in  itself 
by  no  means  improbable  in  tracts  of  country  bordering  on  the  hills, 
where  stone  is  abundant.  Iron  cities  or  fortifications  {pur ah  dyaslh ) 
are  mentioned  in  R.V.  i.  53,  8 ; ii.  20,  8 ; iv.  27,  1 ; vii.  3,  7 ; 
vii.  15,  14;  vii.  95,  1;  viii.  89,  8;  x.  101,  8,  where  the  reference  is 
either  figurative  or  purely  fanciful  and  mythological.  Cities  with  a 
hundred  enclosures  or  fortifications  {satahhuji)  are  referred  to  in 
i.  166,  8 ; vii.  15,  14  ; and  although  they  are  only  alluded  to  as  figu- 
rative expressions  of  the  means  of  protection  afforded  by  the  gods,  they 
no  doubt  suggest  the  idea  of  forts,  consisting  apparently  of  a series  of 
concentric  walls,  as  actually  existing  in  the  country  at  the  time. 

(2)  Religious  worship. 

Let  the  reader  try  to  conceive  himself  as  living  3000  years  ago  or 
upwards  in  the  province  of  India  which  has  been  above  described. 
At  that  period  the  Indo- Aryans  had  for  some  time  been  settled  in  that 

023  Bricks  ( ishtakd ) are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Erahmanas  as  used  for  the 
construction  of  vedis,  or  altars,  but  they  may  have  been  unbaked. 
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region,  and  had  begun  to  consider  it  as  their  home,  though  they  were 
still  molested  by  the  barbarous  tribes  of  another  stock,  and  of  a ruder 
religion,  who  had  been  previously  in  possession  of  the  country,  and 
naturally  looked  upon  the  intruders  with  dislike  and  dread.  Conscious 
of  their  own  superiority,  and  strong  in  their  faith  in  the  protection  of 
their  ancestral  gods,  the  Aryans  regarded  these  aboriginal  tribes  and 
their  savage  rites  and  character  with  abhorrence  not  unmingled  with 
apprehension.  We  shall  therefore  suppose  one  of  the  small  outlying 
village  settlements  of  the  Aryans  to  be  situated  on  the  edge  of  a forest, 
part  of  which  has  been  cut  down,  cleared,  and  cultivated.  The  popu- 
lation has  already  multiplied  to  a considerable  extent,  and  (as  we  shall 
see  further  on)  a division  of  labour  has  been  long  established.  The 
more  thoughtful  and  contemplative  class  has  now  devoted  itself  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods ; the  more  enterprizing  and  warlike  members  of  the 
community  have  assumed  authority  over  the  rest ; the  great  mass  of 
the  people  follow  the  occupations  of  trade  and  husbandry ; while  a 
gradually  increasing  number  of  the  adjoining  barbarians  is  becoming 
incorporated  in  the  growing  society  as  slaves  or  handicraftsmen  of  the 
lowest  description. 

Ketuming  home  in  the  evening  through  the  forest,  a member  of  one 
of  the  priestly  families,  who  is  at  the  same  time  of  a poetical  tempera- 
ment, experiences  emotions  such  as  are  sketched  in  the  hymn  to 
AranyanI,  which  is  quoted  above  in  p.  422.  Anxious  to  propitiate 
the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  to  worship  them  all  with  the  customary 
ceremonies,  heis  frequently  found  watching  during  the  night  (not  with- 
out apprehension  of  attack  from  the  aboriginal  tribes  lurking  in  the 
adjoining  thickets,  or  from  the  howling  goblins  with  which  his  imagi- 
nation peoples  the  surrounding  darkness),  and  looking  for  the  signs  by 
which  he  supposes  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  deities  who  usher 
in  the  day  to  be  indicated.  The  hymns  which  are  addressed  to  these 
divinities,  the  two  Asvins  and  to  Ushas  (the  Dawn),  at  least  those 
which  salute  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  do  not  spring  from  devotion 
alone,  but  are  the  product  of  a deep  poetical  feeling,  and  a delicate 
imaginative  power.  The  Asvins  are  the  first  to  appear,  the  time  of 
their  manifestation  being  (as  we  have  seen,  p.  234)  defined  as  that 
between  midnight  and  the  earliest  manifestation  of  light;  and  their 
supposed  advent  is  hailed  with  suitable  hymns.  Then,  as  the  first 
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streaks  of  the  ruddy  dawn  become  visible  in  the  east,  the  poet  breaks 
out  into  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  devotion  to  the  lovely  goddess  Ushas, 
who  every  morning  renews  her  youth.  Preparation  is  now  made  for  the 
birth  of  the  sacred  Agni,  who  springs  into  life  as  soon  as  the  physical 
instruments  of  his  generation  are  brought  into  contact,  is  then  duly 
lauded  by  his  votary,  and  is  imagined  immediately  to  proceed  as  a mes- 
senger to  summon  the  gods  to  whom  sacrifice  is  to  be  offered  by  their 
worshipper.  Soon  after  Surya  (the  sun)  shoots  up  above  the  horizon, 
darting  his  rays  across  the  firmament,  and  illuminating  everything 
with  his  splendour ; and  receives,  under  a variety  of  forms  or  epithets, 
the  adoration  of  the  delighted  poet.  In  the  hot  season,  when  the 
ground  has  been  parched  by  long  drought,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  to 
the  gathering  clouds  in  the  hope  that  they  will  soon  discharge  their 
watery  treasures,  Parjanya,  the  raingod,  is  besought  to  send  rain ; and 
Indra,  the  regent  of  the  firmament,  and  the  storm-gods,  the  Maruts, 
are  supplicated  to  fulfil  the  functions  which  the  imagination  of  their 
worshippers  has  assigned  to  them,  of  combating  the  malignant  demons 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  compelling  them  to  yield  up  the  waters  which 
they  keep  shut  up  in  the  clouds.  The  other  gods,  or  a select  number 
of  them,  are  then  invoked.  Along  with  the  recitation  of  hymns  and 
prayers,  various  sorts  of  oblations  are  offered  up  at  different  periods 
of  the  day,  to  the  several  deities. 

(3)  Did  the  Vedic  Indians  make  images  of  their  gods  ? 

Professor  Muller  (Chips  from  a German  Workshop,  i.  38)  answers 
this  question  in  the  negative.  “ The  religion  of  the  Veda,”  he  says, 
“knows  of  no  idols.  The  worship  of  idols  in  India  is  a secondary 
formation,  a later  degradation  of  the  more  primitive  worship  of  ideal 
gods.”  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Bollensen  finds  in  the  hymns  clear 
references  to  images  of  the  gods  (Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Suciety,  xxii.  587  ff.).  He  writes,  “ From  the  common  appellation  of 
the  gods  as  divo  naras,  ‘men  of  the  sky,’  or  simply  naras  (lares?), 
‘men,’ and  from  the  epithet  nripesas,624  ‘having  the  form  of  men,’ 
lt.V.  iii.  4,  5,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Indians  did  not  merely  in 

624  Professor  Roth  s.v.  says  that  according  to  Sayana  the  word  means  “ having  the 
form  of  men,”  hut  perhaps  signifies  “formed,  or  adorned  hy  men.” 
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imagination  assign  human  forms  to  their  gods,  hut  also  represented 
them  in  a sensible  manner.  Thus  in  E.V.  ii.  33,  9,  a painted  image  of 
Eudra  is  described  : sthirebhir  angaih  pururupah  ugrali  babhruS  sukre- 
bhih  pipise  hiranyaih  \ ‘ With  strong  limbs,  many-formed,  awful, 
brown,  he  is  painted  with  shining  golden  colours.’  E.V.  i.  25,  13 
(where  it  is  said  of  Varuna,  that,  ‘wearing  a golden  coat  of  mail,  he 
veils  himself  in  his  radiance;  spies  sit  round  him’),  appeal's  also  to 
refer  to  a sensible  representation.”  . . . . “ Still  clearer  appears  the 
reference  to  representations  in  the  form  of  an  image  in  v.  52,  15:  nu 
manvdnah  eshaih  devun  ascha  (the  editions  of  Professor  Muller  and 
Aufrecht  both  read  achhd ) | ‘ I now  pray  to  the  gods  of  these  (Maruts).’ 
Here  it  seems  that  the  Maruts  are  distinguished  from  their  gods,  i.e. 
from  their  images.”  ....  “ Besides  the  common  expression  vapus, 
tanu,  rupa  [‘body’  and  ‘form’],  there  is  in  the  oldest  language  one 
which  properly  denotes  an  image  of  the  gods,  viz.,  sandris.”  Much 
more  is  added  in  support  of  the  same  view.  It  is  perhaps  premature 
to  attempt  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  these  proofs  till  it  is  seen  what 
can  be  urged  on  the  opposite  side. 

(4)  Kings  and  principalities. 

Kings  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  hymns,  i.  40,  8 ; i.  126,  1 ; 
iii.  43,  5 ; v.  37,  4 ; x.  33,  4,  etc.  In  i.  85,  8,  the  Maruts  are  said  to 
be  of  awful  aspect,  like  kings  ( rdjandh  iva  tvesha-sandrisah).  The 
country  occupied  by  the  Aryas  was  no  doubt  peopled  by  various 
tribes  625  and  divided  into  numerous  principalities.  In  E.V.  i.  126,  1, 
a king  called  Bhavya  is  celebrated,  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sindhu,  or  Indus  ( amanddn  stoman  prabhare  manuka  Sindhuv  adhi 
kshiyato  Bhdvyasya  | yo  me  sahasram  amimlta  savan  aturto  raja  sravah 
ichhamanah).  In  viii.  21,  18,  Chitra  and  other  chiefs  are  alluded  to  as 
living  near  the  Sarasvatl  ( Chitrah  id  raja  rdjakdh  anyake  yake  Sarasva- 
tlm  anu ).  Ten  kings  are  alluded  to  as  having  fought  against  Sudas, 
vii.  33,  3;  vii.  83,  6 ff.  (see  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  319,  323  f.). 
Numerous  names  of  kings  occur  in  the  Eig-veda.  The  meetings, 
whether  friendly  or  hostile,  of  princes  are  alluded  to,  x.  97,  6 ( rdjdnah 
samitdv  iva).  In  vii.  18,  2,  Indra  is  represented  as  living  in  the 

625  See  Rotli,  Zui  Liberatin'  und  Gcschichte  des  TVeda,  pp.  131  ff. 
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society  of  his  wives  like  a king,  or  dwelling  amid  lights,  as  a king 
among  his  wives,  as  Sayan a explains : ( rdjeva  hi  janibhih  ksheshi  eva  ava 
dyubhih),  which  appears  to  indicate  the  existence  of  royal  polygamy. 
In  x.  40,  3,  the  Asvins  are  said  to  come  to  the  libations  like  two 
kings’  sons  ( rdjaputreva  savanti  ’va  gachhatah).  When  Mitra  and 
Varuna  are  represented  in  ii.  41,  5 ; v.  62,  6,  and  vii.  88,  5 (see  above, 
p.  60),  as  occupying  a great  palace  with  a thousand  pillars  and  a 
thousand  gates,  we  may  suppose  that  this  is  but  an  exaggerated 
description  of  a royal  residence,  such  as  the  poets  had  seen.626  And 
in  the  same  way  we  may  imagine  that  the  description  of  Yaruna  in 
i.  25,  10,  13  (above,  p.  59),  as  sitting  in  his  house,  arrayed  in  golden 
mail  or  raiment,  surrounded  by  his  messengers  and  exercising  sove- 
reignty, was  suggested  by  the  ceremonial  of  a contemporary  Raja’s 
court.  It  appears  from  R.V.  iv.  50,  8 (quoted  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this 
work,  p.  247),  that  it  was  regarded  as  eminently  beneficial  for  a king 
to  entertain  a family  priest : and  in  point  of  fact  we  find  that  the 
liberality  of  different  princes  to  the  rishis  or  priests  by  whom  they 
were  attended  is  celebrated  in  numerous  passages  (see  the  1st  vol.  of 
this  work,  p.  259,  and  my  article  “ On  the  relations  of  the  priests 
to  the  other  classes  of  Indian  society  in  the  Yedic  age,”  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  for  1866,  pp.  272  ff.,  where  the  names  of 
numerous  royal  patrons  are  specified).  The  amount  and  variety  of 
the  presents  lavished  by  these  kings  upon  their  spiritual  advisers,  con- 
sisting of  cows,  sometimes  amounting  to  thousands  (v.  30,  12  ff.), 
horses,  chariots,  lumps  of  gold  (vi.  47,  23),  dresses  ( dasasvan  dasa 
hosdn  dasa  vastrd  ’ dhibhojana  \ daso  hiranyapinddn  Divodasud  asani- 
sham  | dasa  raihdn  prashtimatah  satarh  gdh  atharvabhyah  Asvathah 
Pdyave  ’daddt),  and  elegantly-adorned  female  slaves  (viii.  46,  33,  adha 
syd  yoshand  mahi  pratlchl  Vasam  Asvyam  | adhirukmd  vi  riiyate),  even 
although  we  should  suppose, — as  we  probably  must, — that  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  exaggeration  in  the  passages  referred  to,  viz.,  i.  126, 
1 ff.  ; v.  27,  2 ; v.  30,  12  ff. ; v.  33,  8 ff. ; v.  61,  10  ; vi.  27,  8 ; vi# 
47,  22  ff. ; vi.  63,  9 f.  ; vii.  18,  22  ff.  ; viii.  3,  21  ff.  ; viii.  4,  19  ff. ; 
viii.  5,  37  ff. ; viii.  6,  46  ff. ; viii.  19,  36  f- ; viii.  21,  17  f. ; viii.  24, 
29  f. ; viii.  46,  21  ff.  ; viii.  54,  10  ff.  ; viii.  57,  14  ; x.  33,  4 ff.  ; x. 

656  A.V.  in.  12,  and  ix.  3 contain  prayers  for  the  stability  of  a house  at  the  time  or 
its  construction. 
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62,  6 ff. ; x.  93,  14  f.,  is  still  a proof  that  very  considerable  wealth 
was  possessed  by  these  princes.  One  chieftain,  Kasu,  son  of  Chedi, 
is  even  said  to  have  given  to  the  rishi  ten  kings,  brilliant  as  gold,  viii. 

5,  38  (yo  me  hiranya-sandriso  dasa  rdjno  amamhata ). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Rig-veda  two  hymns  occur  (x.  173  and  174) 
in  which  blessings  are  invoked  on  a king.  I shall  quote  the  first,  x.  173 : — 

1.  A tva  ’ hdrsham  antar  edhi  dkruvas  tishthavichdchalih  \ visas  tva 
sarvdh  vdnchantu  ma  tvad  rdshtram  adhi  bhrasat  | 2.  lhaivaidhi  mdpa 
chyoshthdh  parvatah  ivuchdchalih  \ Indrah  iveha  dkruvas  tishtha  iha 
rdshtram  u dhdraya  | 3.  Imam  Indro  adldharad  dhruvam  dhruvena 
havishd  \ tasmai  Somo  adhi  bravat  tasmai  u Brahmanaspatih  | 4.  Bhruvd 
dyaur  dhruvd  prithivl  dhruvasah  parvatah  ime  \ dhruvam  visvam  idarn 
jay  ad  dhruvo  raja  visdm  ay  am  | 5.  Dhruvam,  te  raja  Varuno  dhruvam 
devo  Brihaspatih  | dhruvam  te  Indr  as  cha  Agnis  cha  rdshtram  dhuraya- 
tdrh  dhruvam  | 6.  Dhruvam  dhruvena  havishd  abhi  Sornam  mrisdmasi  \ 
atho  te  Indrah  kevallr  viso  balihritas  karat  J 

“I  have  brought  thee  forward;  remain  in  the  midst;  continue  firm 
and  immovable  ; may  all  thy  subjects  desire  thee  ! may  thy  dominion 
not  fall  away  from  thee  ! 2.  Remain  here  ; do  not  fall ; continue  im- 

movable as  a mountain ; abide  here  as  firm  as  Indra ; support  here  the 
realm.  3.  Indra  with  a firm  oblation  has  held  him  firm ; may  Soma, 
may  Brahmanaspati,  take  his  part.  4.  Firm  is  the  sky,  firm  the 
earth,  firm  these  hills,  firm  is  the  whole  world,  and  this  prince  is  a 
firmly-established  king  over  his  subjects.  5.  May  king  Varuna,  may 
the  divine  Brihaspati,  may  Indra  and  Agni  firmly  maintain  thy  rule ! 

6.  "We  urge  the  firm  Soma  with  a firm  oblation.  And  now  may  Indra 
make  thy  subjects  devoted  to  thee  alone,  and  bringers  of  tribute.” 

Mention  is  also  made  of  rulers  or  governors  under  the  title  of  pur- 
pati,  lord  of  a city  or  fortified  place  (i.  173,  10),  and  gramanl  ruler  of 
a village,  or  tribe,  or  band  of  men.  The  latter  word  occurs  in  x.  62, 
11 : sahasraddh  gramanir  ma  rishan  manuh  suryenusya  yatamdnd  etu 
dakshina  \ “Let  not  this  man  (Savarni),  the  leader  of  the  people,  suffer 
calamity:  let  his  largess  extend  to  the  sun;”  627  and  in  x.  107,  5, 
dakshinavdn  gramanir  agram  eti  | “The  bestower  of  largesses  walks 
in  the  front  as  a leader”  (see  above,  p.  434). 

627  See  the  context  in  my  paper  on  the  priests  in  the  Vedic  age,  Jour.  R.A.S.  for 
1866,  p.  276 
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(5)  Different  ranks  in  society , — rich  and  poor. 

As  may  be  concluded  from  the  facts  already  stated,  we  find  in  the 
hymns  a distinct  reference  to  rich  and  poor  as  existing  in  the  com- 
munity. See  R.V.  x.  117,  quoted  above  in  page  431,  where  the 
existence  of  both  classes  is  distinctly  recognized,  and  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  wealthy  is  recommended.  In  x.  107,  10;  the  house  of  the 
donor  of  largesses  is  compared  to  a lotus  pond,  and  is  said  to  be  em- 
bellished like  a palace  of  the  gods  (above,  p.  434,  and  compare  x.  135, 
7).  In  viii.  4,  9,  the  man  who  is  a friend  of  Indra  is  said  to  have 
horses,  chariots,  cows ; to  be  handsome,  to  enjoy  vigorous  vitality,  and 
to  come  resplendent  into  the  assembly  (asvl  rathi  surupah  id  gomdn  id 
Indra  te  sakhd  | svatrabhdjd  vayasa  sachate  sadd  chandro  ydti  sabhdm 
upa). 

(6)  Domestic  relations  and  life  and  morals. 

There  are  in  the  hymns  distinct  traces  of  the  existence  of  polygamy, 
though  it  was  no  doubt  the  exception,  and  monogamy  the  rule.  In 
some  places  the  husband  appears  to  be  described  as  having  only  one 
wife,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  mentioned  in  the 
singular.  Thus  in  i.  124,  7,  Ushas  is  said  to  display  her  form,  as  if 
smiling,  as  a loving  and  well-dressed  wife  does  to  her  husband  (Jdyd 
iva  patye  usatl  suvdsdh  Ushdh  hasrd  iva  ni  rinlte  apsah ; compare  iv.  3, 
2,  and  x.  71,  4).  And  in  i.  105,  2,  it  is  said  d jdyd  yuvate  patim  | 
“The  wife  embraces  her  husband.”  In  other  places  a plurality  of 
wives  is  more  or  less  distinctly  intimated.  Thus  in  i.  62,  1 1 : patim 
na  patnlr  usatlr  usantam  sprisanti  tvd  savasdvan  manlshdh  | “ Our 
hymns  touch  thee,  o strong  god,  as  loving  wives  a loving  husband;” 
i.  71,  1 : upa  pra  jinvann  usatlr  usantam  patim  na  nityam  janayah 
sanlluh  \ svasdrah  | “ The  loving  sisters  [i.e.  fingers]  have  stirred  up 
the  loving  [Agni],  as  wives  dwelling  together  their  own  husbands;”628 
i.  105,  8 (=x.  33,  2):  sam  md  tapanti  abhitah  sapatnlr  iva  parsavah  \ 
“ My  ribs”  (or,  according  to  the  Nirukta  and  Sayana,  the  sides  of  the 
well)  “ press  painfully  on  me  all  around,  like  rival  wives  (literally, 

629  I should  observe  that  both  Sayana  and  Professor  Benfey  construe  the  epithet 
sarulah  “dwelling  together,  or  iu  one  house”  with  svasdrah  “ the  sisters,”  and  not 
with  janayah  “wives.” 
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co-wives);”  i.  186,  7 : tarn  Irn  giro  janayo  na  patnlh  surabhishtamaih 
nardm  nasanta  | “ Hymns  haste  to  him  the  most  pleasing  of  heroes,  as 
women  who  are  wives ; ” vii.  26,  3 : jariir  iva  patir  ehah  samd.no  ni 
mamrije  purah  Indrah  su  sarvdh  | “Indra  took  to  him  all  the  cities,  as 
(one)  common  husband  his  wives ; ” x.  43,  1 : pari  shvajante  janayo 
yatha  patim  | “ [The  hymns]  embrace  [Indra]  as  wives  a husband.” 
The  S'atap.  Br.  ix  1,  4,  6,  distinctly  avows  the  principle  of  polygamy, 
and  states  the  origin  of  the  practice  after  its  own  fashion : Pumse  purva- 
smai  juhoti  atha  stribhyah  | pumdrhsam  tad-viryena  atyddadhdti  \ ekas- 
mai  iva  pumse  juhoti  bahvlbhyah  iva  stribhyah  | tasmad  apy  elcasya 
purhso  bahvyo  jdydh  bhavanti  | ubhdbhydm  vashathdrena  cha  svdhulcarena 
cha  pumse  juhoti  svdhdhdrena  eva  stribhyah  \ pumdrhsam  eva  tad-viryena 
atyddadhdti  | “ He  sacrifices  to  the  man  first,  then  to  the  women.  He 
exalts  the  man  in  consequence  of  his  vigour.  He  sacrifices  to  the  man 
as  to  one,  and  to  the  women  as  to  many.  Hence  also  one  man  has 
many  wives.  He  sacrifices  to  the  man  both  with  the  vashatkara  and 
the  svahakara,  to  the  women  with  the  latter  alone.  He  exalts  the 
man  in  consequence  of  his  vigour.”  It  seems  to  have  been  considered 
a misfortune  for  a woman  to  he  left  an  old  maid  in  her  father’s  house 
(see  the  case  of  Ghosha,  above,  p.  247).  It  would  lead  me  too  far  to 
attempt  to  give  any  description  of  the  marriage  ceremonial,  for  which 
I must  refer  the  reader  to  Weber’s  Indische  Studien,  v.  177  ff.  (see 
also  R.V.  x.  109).  Women  appear  to  have  been  permitted  to  marry 
a second  time,  according  to  A.Y.  ix.  5,  27  f.,  quoted  above,  in  the 
section  on  Yama,  p.  306  (see  also  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  281  ff.). 
In  i.  124,  7,  Ushas  is  said  to  show  herself,  as  a female,  without  a 
brother  (her  natural  protector),  is  said  to  show  herself  to  a man  ( abhra - 
teva  pumse  eti  pratlchl ).  Wicked  liars  are  compared,  in  iv.  5,  5,  to 
women  without  brothers,  and  evil-disposed  wives  hostile  to  their  hus- 
bands ( abhrdtaro  na  yoshano  vyantah  patiripo  na  janayo  durevdh  \ pdpd- 
sah  santah  anritdh  asatydh  idam  padam  ajanata  gabhiram). 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  verses  of  R.V.  x.  27,  are  as  follows: — 
yasydnahshd  duhitd  jdtu  asa  has  tarn  vidvdn  abhimanyeta  andhdm  \ 
hataro  menim  prati  tarn  muchate  yah  Irn  vahate  yah.  Im  vd  vareydt  | 12. 
hiyatl  yoshd  maryato  vadhuyoh  pariprltd  panyasd  vdryena  \ bhadrd 
vadhur  bhavati  yat  supesdh  svayam  su  mitraih  vanutejane  chit  | 11.“  Who 
knowingly  will  desire  the  blind  daughter  of  any  man  who  has  ono  ? 
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Or  who  will  hurl  a javelin  at  him  who  carries  off  or  woos  such  a 
female?  12.  How  many  a woman  is  satisfied  with  the  great  wealth 
of  him  who  seeks  her  ! Happy  is  the  female  who  is  handsome  : she 
herself  loves  [or  chooses]  her  friend  among  the  people.”  May  we  not 
infer  from  this  passage  that  freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection  of 
their  husbands  was  allowed,  sometimes,  at  least,  to  women  in  those 
times  ? The  Svayamvara,  or  selection  of  ther  own  husbands  by  kings’ 
daughters,  appears,  from  the  Mahabharata,  to  have  been  a common  prac- 
tice in  later  times.  See  the  well-known  story  of  Nala  and  Damayanti. 

A passage  has  been  quoted  above  (p.  82  note)  from  the  Taitt.  Br. 
ii.  4,  2,  7,  the  commencement  of  which,  though  not  altogether  clear, 
may  be  translated  thus : “ The  divine  and  fortunate  IndranI,  wife  of 
an  excellent  husband,  was  victorious  by  a part,  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
husband.”  Did  young  women  at  that  time  compete  for  husbands  ? 

The  following  allusion  to  the  relations  of  a widow  with  her  deceased 
husband’s  brother  occurs  in  a verse  addressed  to  the  Asvins,  x.  40,  2 
( = Nir.  iii.  15):  Kuha  svid  dosha  kuha  vastor  Asvina  kuhdbhipitvam 
karatah  kuhoshatah  | ko  vdm  sayutra  vidhaveva  devaram  maryam  na 
yoshd  krinute  sadasthe  a \ “ Where  are  you  by  night,  Asvins,  and 
where  by  day  ? where  do  you  alight  ? where  have  you  dwelt  ? who 
draws  you  to  his  house,  as  a widow  does  her  brother-in-law  to  the 
couch,  or  as  a woman  does  a man  ?”  In  his  Illustrations  of  the  Nirukta, 
p.  32,  Professor  Roth  refers,  in  elucidation  of  this  comparison,  to  Manu, 
ix.  69,  70,  where  it  is  enjoined  that  in  certain  circumstances  a widow 
shall  be  married  to  her  deceased  husband’s  brother.  In  verse  60  it 
is  ruled  that  the  union  shall  only  subsist  until  one  son  has  been  pro- 
created. It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ancient  law  of  India  corre- 
sponded in  this  respect  with  that  of  the  Jews,  as  expounded  in  Deu- 
teronomy, xxv.  5 : compare  St.  Matthew,  xxii.  24  ff.  This  custom 
appears  to  be  referred  to  in  the  somewhat  obscure  verse  before  us. 

By  the  kindness  of  Professor  Max  Muller  I am  enabled  to  give 
Sayana’s  explanation  of  the  verse : — Kincha  vdm  yuvdih  ko  yajamdnah 
“sadhasthe”  sahasthdne  vedy-akhye  “ dkrinute"  \ paricharandrtham 
dtmdhhimukldkaroti  \ tatra  drishtuntam  darsayati  \ “ sayutra”  sayane 
“ vidhaveva”  yathd  mritabhartrika  ndri  “ devaram"  bliartribhrataram 
abhimuklfikaroti  | “ maryam  na"  yathd  cha  sarvam  manushyam  “ yosha" 
sarvu  nurl  sambhoya-kdlc  ’ hhimukhikaroti  tadvad  tty  arthah  \ “ what 
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worshipper  places  you  in  his  own  presence  at  the  altar  to  serve  you  ? 
He  illustrates  this.  As  a woman  whose  husband  is  dead  places  her 
husband’s  brother  before  her  on  the  bed,  or  a woman  at  the  time  of 
sexual  connection  places  a man  before  her.”  Then  follows  a quotation 
from  the  Nrrukta  iii.  15,  on  the  same  verse. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  ceremonial,  a wish  is  expressed  in 
the  bride’s  favour  that  she  may  be  a queen  over  her  father-in-law,  her 
mother-in-law,  her  husband’s  sister,  and  his  brothers,  x.  85,  46  ( samrujni 
Svasure  bhava  samrujni  svasrvam  bhava  | nandndari  samrujni  bhava  sam- 
rujni adhi  devrishu).  In  viii.  2,  20  reference  is  made  to  an  unamiable  son- 
in-law  ( airlrah  iva  jdmdtd) ; but  it  is  not  very  clear  what  he  is  intended 
to  illustrate.  In  i.  109,  2,  the  poet  says  he  has  heard  that  Indra  and 
Agni  are  more  liberal  than  an  inferior  son-in-law,  or  a wife’s  brother 
(asravaffi  hi  bhuriduvattara  vdrh  vijamatur  uta  vd  gha  sydlut).  Yaska 
(Nir.  vi.  9)  explains  the  word  vijdmdtri  of  a person  who  is  not  complete 
in  all  necessary  requisites  ( asusamdptdj  jdmdtuh ) ; and  adds  that  the 
people  of  the  south  always  speak  of  this  word  as  denoting  a man  who 
has  purchased  his  wife  ( vijdmdtd  iti  sasvad  dakshinujdh  krltdpatim 
dchakshate  | asusamdptah  iva  varo  ’bliipretah). 

Allusions  to  conjugal  infidelity  and  sexual  immorality  are  not 
wanting.  In  x.  34,  4,  reference  seems  to  be  made  to  the  gambler’s 
wife  being  the  object  of  other  men’s  intrigues  {anye  jdyum  pari  mrisanti 
asya  yasya  agridhad  vedane  vdjl  akshah  | see  above,  p.  426).  In 
x.  40,  6,  mention  is  made  of  a woman  resorting  to  her  rendezvous 
( nishkritam  na  yoshand ) comp.  x.  34,  5 (nishkritam  jdrinl  iva)m  which, 
if  a married  woman  is  meant,  implies  an  adulterous  connection.  In 
ii.  29,  1,  Hitra  and  Yaruna  are  prayed  to  remove  the  worshipper’s 
sin,  as  a woman  who  bears  a child  secretly  puts  it  away  ( are  mat 
karta  rahasur  ivdgah).630  In  i.  167,  4,  we  find  the  words  para  subhrdh 


629  These  words  ( nishkritam  na  yoshand)  prove  either  conjugal  infidelity,  if  yoshand 
or  jdrinl  mean  a married  woman,  or  if  they  refer  to  an  unmarried  female,  it  would 
shew  that  young  lovers  made  assignations,  and  therefore  that  women  had  more 
liberty,  and  were  not  confined  as  in  later  times.  In  i.  167,  3,  occur  the  words  guild 
charanti  manusho  na  yoshd  \ “Like  a man’s  wife  moving  or  acting  secretly.” 
Sayana,  however,  refers  them  only  to  the  privacy  of  the  female  apartments.  See 
Wilson  in  loco. 

630  Sec  Professor  Wilson’s  translation  and  note  in  loco,  and  Introduction  to  vol.  ii. 
p.  xvii. 
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aydso  yavyd  sudhuranyeva  Maruto  mimikshuh  | which  Professor  Wilson, 
following  Sayana,  renders  “ The  radiant,  ever-moving,  Maruts  have 
mingled  with  (their)  associate  (lightning),  like  (youths)  with  common 
women.”  The  words  are  quoted  hy  Professor  M.  Muller,  translation 
of  R.Y.  i.  176,  but  without  any  explanation  on  the  point  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  ix.  67,  10  If.  the  poet  prays,  and  twice  repeats  the  prayer,  that 
Pushan  would  protect  him  in  all  his  goings,  and  provide  him  with  a 
supply  of  damsels  ( avitd  no  ajdsvah  Pushd  yumani  ydmani  a lhakshat 
kanydsu  nah  | 11.  ay  am  somah  kapardine  yhritam  na  pavate  madhu  | d 
lhakshat  kanydsu  nah  | 12.  ay  am  te  ughrine  suto  yhritam  na  pavate 
suchi  | a lhakshat  kanydsu  nah).  The  general  opinion  of  the  poet’s 
contemporaries  in  regard  to  the  female  sex  appears  to  he  intimated  in 
the  following  words  put  into  the  mouth  of  Indra,  viii.  33,  17.  Indras 
chid  yha  tad  alravlt  striydh  asdsyam  manah  \ uto  aha  kratufh  raghum  | 
“ Indra  declared  that  the  mind  of  a woman  was  ungovernable  and  her 
temper  fickle.” 

In  Yalakhilya  8,  3,  mention  is  made  of  a gift  of  one  hundred  slaves 
( satarn  dusdn  ati  srajah).  In  R.V.  viii.  46,  32,  Professor  Roth  con- 
jectures ( s.v . ddsa ) that  the  correct  reading  is  satam  dusdn  | “I 
received  a hundred  slaves.”  (See  my  article  on  the  priests  in  the 
Yedic  age,  Jour.  R.A.S.  for  1866,  p.  275),  Compare  the  word  ddsa- 
pravarga  in  R.Y.  i.  92,  8,  quoted  above  in  p.  184,  and  translated 
in  p.  186. 

As  regards  the  morals  of  the  people,  in  other  respects  than  those 
which  relate  to  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  it  may  he  mentioned  that 
untruth  is  condemned  in  a verse  already  quoted,  iv.  5,  5,  and  the 
gods  are  said  (1.  152,  1 ; vii.  49,  3 ; vii.  84,  2)  to  punish  lying.  Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  the  friendship  borne  by  the  gods  to  their 
votaries,  which  seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  a similar  special  re- 
lation of  affection  between  some  of  their  worshippers.  See  also  hymn 
x.  71,  translated  in  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  p.  256.  In  x.  117 
(as  I have  already  noticed,  p.  457)  beneficence  to  the  poor  is  commended. 

(7)  Dress , ornaments , etc. 

References  are  made  in  various  places  to  well-dressed  females, 
iv.  3,  2 ; x.  71,  4 ( jdyeva  patye  usati  suvdsdh) ; x.  107,  9,  or  to  elegant, 
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well-made  garments,  v.  29,  15  ( vastreva  lhadrd  sulcrita).  From  these 
passages  and  others  relating  to  jewels,  as  in  yiii.  46,  33,  quoted  above, 
p.  455,  we  may  gather  that  considerable  attention  was  already  paid 
to  personal  decoration.  "We  derive  from  them  no  information  regarding 
the  shape  or  materials  of  the  clothing  worn,  further  than  may  be  learnt 
from  the  mention  of  sheep  and  of  wool  in  certain  texts  (as  i.  126,  7 ; 

vi.  15,  16;  x.  75,  8).  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  cotton 
(which,  as  I learn  from  Professor  J.  H.  Balfour,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
indigenous  in  India),  though  not  mentioned  in  the  hymns,  should  have 
been  unknown  when  they  were  composed,  or  not  employed  for  weaving 
the  light  cloth  which  is  necessary  in  so  warm  a climate.  The  form  of 
the  garments  was  probably  much  the  same  as  among  the  modern 
Hindus,  unless  it  be  that  some  innovations  may  have  been  introduced 
by  the  Mohammedans.  A turban  or  head-dress  ( ushnlsha )631  is  men- 
tioned in  the  A.Y.  xv.  2,  1. 

Two  of  the  Yedic  deities,  Itudra  and  Pushan,  are  said  to  wear  their 
hair  wound  or  braided  spirally  upwards  into  the  form  of  a shell,  as 
the  word  “kapardin”  in  B.Y.  i.  114,  1,  5 ; vi.  55,  2;  and  ix.  67,  11,  is 
explained  in  the  dictionary  of  Professors  Bohtlingk  and  Roth ; and  in 

vii.  83,  8,  the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  the  Tritsus  (the  tribe  to 
which  Vasishtha  belonged)  ( svityancho  yatra  namasd  kapardinah  trit- 
savah ).632  In  x.  114,  3,  a young  female,  handsome  and  brilliant  (it 
does  not  clearly  appear  who  she  is,  as  the  passage  is  obscure  and 
enigmatical)  is  said  to  wear  four  of  these  braids  ( chatushkapardu 
yuvatih  supesuli  ghritapratikd  vayundni  vaste).  And  in  vii.  33,  1,  the 
priests  of  the  family  of  Yasishtha  are  said  to  have  their  hair-knots  on 
the  right  of  their  heads  and  to  be  robed  in  white  ( svityancho  md 
dakshinatas-kaparduh  ityddi ; comp.  vii.  83,  8 already  quoted).033  In 
vai’ious  passages  already  cited  (pp.  149  f.)  the  Maruts  are  said  to 
wear  different  sorts  of  ornaments,  which  were  probably  similar  to  what 
were  worn  by  the  poet’s  countrymen  or  countrywomen. 

631  In  regard  to  the  word  sipra  see  above,  p.  149. 

632  See  the  rude  picture  of  the  god  S'iva  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bombay  edition  of 
the  Linga  Purana.  But  Wilson  s.v.  kaparda , explains  it  merely  as  “ braided  hair.” 

633  See  Roth  Zur  Litt.  u.  Geschichte  des  Weda,  p.  120. 
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(8)  Food  and  drin/c. 

In  the  Rig-veda  (see  i.  23,  15 ; i.  66,  3 ; i.  117,  21,  etc.)  frequent 
mention  is  made  of  yava,  which  in  later  Sanskrit  means  barley ; hut 
according  to  the  Lexicon  of  Messrs.  Bohtlingk  and  Roth,  s.v.  appears 
to  have,  in  early  times,  denoted  corn  in  general.  Rice  ( vrihi ) according 
to  the  same  authority  is  not  referred  to  in  the  Rig-veda,  but  is  named 
in  the  Artharva-veda,  as  well  as  barley,  and  masha  (beans)  and  tila 
(sesamum  orientale) ; see  vi.  1 40,  2 ( vrihim  attain  yavam  attain  atho  md- 
sharn  atho  tilam).  Parched  corn  ( dhdnd ) is  mentioned  in  several  places 
of  the  R.Y.,  as  i.  16,  2 ; iii.  35,  3 ; iii.  52,  5 ; vi.  29,  4,  as  an  offering  to 
the  gods ; and  in  iii.  35,  7,  is  said  to  be  provided  as  food  for  Indra’s 
horses.  Cakes  ( apupa ) and  meal  mixed  with  curds  or  butter  ( Jcaram - 
lha)  are  said  to  be  offered  to  the  gods,  iii.  52,  7 ; vi.  57,  2.  Fruit 
{phala)  is  mentioned  in  iii.  45,  4 (see  above,  p.  107);  i.  146,  5. 
Plants  ( oshadhi , vtrudh ) are  frequently  alluded  to,  and  are  even  invoked 
vi.  49,  14 ; vii.  34,  23 ; vii.  35,  5 ; x.  97,  1 ff.,  where  some  of  them 
are  spoken  of  as  produced  three  ages  before  the  gods;  verse  1 [ yah 
oshadhlh  purvdh  jdtuh  devehhyas  triyugam  purd\  ; and  are  said  in  verse 
4 to  be  divine  [devlK]  ; in  verses  3 and  15  to  he  some  of  them  flowering 
and  productive  and  fruit-hearing,  and  others  not  [ pushpavatih  prasu- 
varlh  | yah  phalinir  yah  aphaldh  apushpuh  yds  cha  pushpinihj,  and  in 
verses  1 1 and  1 2 to  drive  away  disease.  Medicaments  ( Iheshaja ) are  also 
frequently  referred  to.  The  cutting  up  of  flesh,  apparently  for  sacri- 
ficial purposes,  is  mentioned  in  one  place,  i.  161,  10  ( mdmsarn  ehah 
pimkati  sunayd  ’’bhritam).  In  i.  164,  43  reference  is  made  to  the 
cooking  of  a bull  as  being  a primeval  institution  ( uJcshdmm  prisnim 
apachanta  virus  tdni  dharmdni  prathamuni  dsan  | comp.  x.  27,  2 ; x. 
28,  3).633  In  v.  29,  7;  viii.  12,  8;  viii,  66,  10,  mention  is  made  of 
the  gods  cooking  or  eating  large  numbers  of  buffaloes  (see  above, 
p.  90).  From  the  fact  of  these  animals  being  offered  in  sacrifice,  it 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  they  also  formed  a portion  of  human 
food.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  mentioned  in  the  hymns.  As  regards 

631  See  the  “general  note”  appended  to  Sir  W.  Jones’s  translation  of  Manu  ; and 
Manu  xi.  59,  where  gobadha  is  mentioned  as  an  upapataka,  or  minor  sin.  See  also 
verse  108. 
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the  soma-juice,  see  above,  p.  89,  note  169.  "Wine,  sura,  (though  it  does 
not  appear  from  what  material  it  was  distilled)635  was  also  in  use,  as 
appears  from  several  passages  already  quoted,  viz.  i.  116,  7 (p.  246) 
and  vii.  86,  6 (p.  66) ; and  x.  107,  9 (p.  434).  It  is  also  mentioned 
in  viii.  2,  12,  hritsu  pitdso  yudhyante  durmaddso  na  surdydm  | “ When 
drunk  they  (the  soma-draughts)  contend  in  thy  stomach,  as  men  mad- 
dened with  wine.”  Swillers  of  wine,  surasvah,  are  mentioned  in 
viii.  21,  14,  as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  112,  note  201).  In  i.  191,  10, 
we  find  the  following  words  : Surye  visham  d sajdmi  dritiiii  surdvato 
grihe  | “I  place  the  poison  in  the  sun,  like  a [wine]skin  in  the  house 
of  a keeper  of  wine.’'  See  also  Vaj.  Sanh.  xix.  5,  7 ; S'atap.  Br.  xii. 
7,  3,  8,  and  12;  xii.  8,  1,  16;  commentary  on  Vaj.  S.  xix.  44;  and 
A.V.  xiv.  1,  35  f.  (translated  in  Weber’s  Ind.  Stud.  v.  197).  In 
regard  to  the  light  in  which  wine  drinking  was  regarded  in  later  times 
the  reader  may  consult  Manu,  xi.  54,  90,  93-97,  148  f.,  249. 

(9)  Professions  and  trades. 

In  R.V.  ix.  1 12,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  424),  the  variety  in 
men’s  tastes  and  pursuits  is  described,  and  some  of  their  different  occu- 
pations are  mentioned,  viz.,  those  of  carpenter,  physician,  priest,  black- 
smith (compare  x.  72,  2),  poet,  and  female  grinder  of  corn.  That  man 
is  said  to  be  a skilled  physician,  and  both  a slayer  of  Rakshases  and  a 
repeller  of  diseases,  by  whom  all  plants  are  collected,  like  kings  in  an 
assembly,  x.  97,  6 ( yatraushadhlh  samagmata  rdjdnah  samitdv  iva  \ 
viprah  sa  uchyate  Ihishag  ralcshohd  ’mlva-chdtanah).  The  construction 
of  chariots  is  often  alluded  to,  and  the  skill  shown  in  the  composition 
of  hymns  is  described  as  a fabrication,  and  compared  to  the  art  of  the 
carriage-builder,  i.  61,  4;  i.  62,  13;  i.  130,  6;  i.  171,  2;  ii.  19,  8; 
ii.  35,  2 ; iv.  16,  20;  v.  2,  11 ; v.  29,  15;  v.  73,  10;  vi.  32,  1;  x. 
39,  14,  etc.  (see  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  pp.  233,  235  f.,  241).  The 
Ribhus  are,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  226),  celebrated  for  their 
ability  as  workers  in  wood  and  metal,  which  further  indicates  the 
existence  and  appreciation  of  such  skill  at  the  period  in  question. 
Skill  in  the  manufacture  of  weapons  of  war  and  other  sharp-edged 

635  In  Manu  xi.  94,  it  is  said  to  be  of  three  kinds,  gaud.1,  paishtl,  madhvT,  distilled 
from  molasses,  meal,  or  the  flowers  of  the  madhu  plant. 
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implements  must  have  been  common,  as  spears  (®a£z),  swords  or  knives 
(asi),  axes  (paralu,  svadhiti),  are  constantly  mentioned,  i.  162,  20; 
x.  79,  6 ; x.  86,  18  ; ix.  96,  6 ; i.  127,  3 ; vii.  104,  21  ; x.  28,  8 ; 
x.  53,  9 ; vi.  3,  5 ; vi.  47,  10 ; viii.  91,  19.  Weaving,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  was  universally  practised,  as  we  learn  from  the 
references  already  quoted  to  cloth,  and  from  the  metaphorical  use  of 
the  verb  ve,  “ to  weave,”  for  the  composition  of  hymns,  etc.  Thus  in 
i.  61,  8 : ( devapatnir  Indrdya  arlcarn  ahihatye  uvah  | “ The  wives  of  the 
gods  wove  a hymn  to  Indra  on  his  slaughter  of  Ahi),”  vii.  33,  9 and  12 
(see  the  3rd  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  247) ; x.  130,  1 (ibid.  p.  277  f.). 
The  warp  and  woof  ( tantu  and  otu ) are  both  mentioned  in  vi.  9,  1 and 
2:  nuhaih  tantum  na  vijdndmi  oturn  ityadi  | “I  know  not  the  warp 
and  I know  not  the  woof,”  etc.  (These  two  verses  are  translated  by 
Professor  Benfey  in  the  Glossary  to  his  Sama-veda,  p.  76  ; see  also 
A.Y.  xiv.  2,  51).  The  art  of  boat-  or  ship-building  was  well  known, 
as  appears  from  the  frequent  mention  made  of  boats  or  ships  ( nau  or 
plava),  i.  116,  3;  i.  182,  5 f. ; i.  131,  2;  ii.  39,  4;  viii.  42,  3;  viii. 
72,  3 ; ix.  70,  10,  propelled  by  oars,  x.  101,  2 ( ndvam  aritraparanlm). 
Ships  are  even  spoken  of  as  going  to  sea  (see  above,  p.  244  f.,  and 
i.  25,  7,  ndvah  samudriyah ; vii.  88,  3 f.).  The  Asvins  are  said  to 
have  conveyed  Bhujyu  in  a ship  with  a hundred  oars  ( satdritrum 
ndvam).  Rope-making  also  must  have  been  practised,  as  ropes  are 
mentioned,  i.  162,  8,  or  their  absence  referred  to,  ii.  13,  9;  vii.  84,  2. 
Working  in  leather  must  also  have  been  common,  as  hides  ( cliarman , 
i.  85,  5 ; vi.  8,  3 ; vii.  63,  1),  and  skins  for  holding  water  or  wine  ( drift ) 
are  constantly  referred  to,  i.  191,  10  ; iv.  45,  1,3;  v.  83,  7 ; vi.  48, 
18;  vii.  89,  2;  vii.  103,  2;  viii.  5,  19.  Agriculture,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (p.  427),  is  recommended  to  the  gambler  in  x.  34,  13, 
and  in  the  hymn  to  AranyanI,  x.  146,  6 (above,  p.  423),  the  goddess 
is  said  to  be  untilled  by  husbandmen  ( akrishivala ).  R.Y.  iv.  57,  is  a 
hymn  in  which  the  Kshetrasya  pati,  or  deity  who  is  the  protector  of 
the  soil  or  of  husbandry,  is  addressed,  and  a blessing  is  invoked  on 
field  operations,  and  their  instruments,  and  on  the  cultivators  ( Jclndsa ). 
Compare  x.  117,  7.  Urvnru,  cultivated  and  fertile  land,  is  men- 
tioned in  various  places.  Watercourses  ( [/culya ),  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  artificial,  are  alluded  to  in  iii.  45,  3,  and  x.  43,  7 ( sama - 
ksharan  somdsah  Indr  am  folly  dh  iva  hradam),  as  leading  to  ponds  or 
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lakes  ; and  waters  which  are  expressly  referred  to  as  flowing  in 
channels  which  had  been  dug  up  for  them,  are  mentioned  in  vii.  49,  2 
(yuh  dpo  divyah  uta  va  sravanti  khanitrimdh  uta  vd  yah  svayamjdh) ; 
and  from  this  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  irrigation  of  lands 
under  cultivation  may  have  been  practised.  In  the  Itig-veda  we  have, 
as  Professor  Muller  observes  (Transl.  i.  223  f.),  clear  allusions  to 
shaving,  x.  142,  4,  where  Agni  is  said  to  shave  the  earth,  as  a 
barber  does  a beard  (see  above,  p.  212).  In  viii.  4,  16,  as  interpreted 
by  Professor  Roth,  the  worshippers  pray  that  the  god  would  sharpen 
them  like  the  edge  of  scissors  (sam  nah  sisihi  bhurijor  iva  kshuram). 
On  the  prevalence  of  debt,  see  Professor  Wilson’s  observations  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Rig-veda,  vol.  ii.  p.  xvii.,  and 
compare  R.Y.  x.  34,  10,  quoted  above,  in  p.  427. 

(10)  Amusements. 

Gaming  was  a frequent  amusement  of  the  early  Indians,  as  we  learn 
from  the  hymn  x.  34,  which  has  been  given  at  length  above,  p.  426, 
(comp.  vii.  86,  6) ; and  from  the  frequent  illustrations  derived  from 
the  practice;  see  i.  92,  10;  ii.  12,  4;  ii.  29,  5;  iv.  20,  3;  v.  85,  8; 
viii.  45,  38  ; x.  42,  9 ; x.  43,  5. 

Dancers,  or  actors  ( nritu ),  seem  to  have  afforded  entertainment  at 
the  same  period  ; as  we  may  gather  from  i.  92,  4,  where  Ushas  is  said 
to  display  herself  like  a professional  person  of  this  sort,  who  decks  him- 
self with  ornaments  (see  above,  p.  185).  In  x.  18,  3, 636  allusion  is  made 
to  the  living  going  forth  to  dance  and  to  laugh  after  a funeral  ( pruncho 
ayuma  nritaye  hasdya).  Drums  ( dundulhi ) are  mentioned  in  R.Y.  i. 
28,  5 ; vi.  47,  29,  31 ; and  a hymn  in  the  A.Y.  v.  20,  is  addressed 
to  this  musical  instrument.  According  to  Professor  Roth  (see  s.v.  and 
Illustrations  of  Nirukta,  p.  92)  the  word  bakura,  which  occurs  in 
i.  117,  21  (and  is  explained  by  Sayana  as  a thunderbolt)  probably 
means  a martial  wind  instrument. 

(11)  Crime. 

Thieves  or  robbers  ( tdyu , taskara,  stem,  paripanthin , mushlvan, 
huraschit ) are  mentioned  in  some  passages  as  infesting  the  highways,  or 

63c  See  Professor  Roth’s  translation  of  the  verse  in  Z.  D.  M.  G.  viii.  468,  and 
Professor  Muller's  in  the  same  Journal  ix.  p.  xvi. 
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stealing  secretly  (see  above,  p.  174  f. ; i.  50,  2 : apa  tye  tuyavo  yathd 
nakshatrd  yanti  aktuhhih  | “The  stars  depart  before  the  sun’s  rays, 
like  thieves,”  i.  65,  1;  i.  191,  5 {etc  u tye  praty  adrisran  pradosham 
taskardh  iva  | “They  have  been  seen  in  the  evening  like  thieves”);  ii. 
28,  10 ; iv.  38,  5 ( uta  sma  enam  vastramathim  na  tuyum  anu  lcrosanti 
Jcshitayo  lhareshu  j “ Men  cry  after  him  in  battles  as  after  a thief 
stealing  clothes”);  v.  15,  5;  v.  52,  12;  vi.  12,  5;  vii.  55,  3;  vii. 
86,  5 : viii.  29,  6 ; x.  4,  6. 

(12)  Animals,  tame  or  wild,  mentioned  in  the  hymns. 

The  mention  of  kine  and  horses*537  (both  in  prayers  to  the  gods  to 
bestow  them  in  abundance,  and  in  the  details  of  gifts  conferred  upon 
poets  or  priests)  is  too  frequent  to  require  further  specification.  Sheep 
( avi , avikd,  uru,  mesha ) are  also  frequently  referred  to,  i.  43,  6 ; i.  51,  1 ; 
i.  52,  1 ; i.  116,  16  ; viii.  2,  2 ; viii.  34,  3 ; ix.  6,  1 ; x.  95,  3 ; and 
goats  {qja,  chliuga ) in  i.  162,  3 f. ; and  x.  90,  10.  Allusion  is  made  in 
x.  27,  17  to  the  cooking  of  a fat  ram  ( pivdnam  mesham  apachanta  vlrdh). 
In  Yalakhilya  viii.  3,  reference  is  made  to  the  gift  of  a hundred  ewes 
{satam  urnuvatlndm).  In  i.  126,  7 the  ewes  of  the  Gandharis  are 
spoken  of  as  famous  for  their  wool  ( romasu  Gandhurinum  iva  avikd). 
Dogs  are  often  alluded  to.  In  ii.  39,  4 the  two  Asvins  are  compared 
to  two  dogs  ( svdnd  iva).  The  mythological  dogs  of  Yama  have  been 
already  referred  to  (in  p.  294).  A long-tongued  dog  which  brought 
no  good  is  mentioned  as  an  object  of  dread  to  be  driven  away,  ix. 
101,  1 and  13  {apa  svunam  snathishtana  sakhdyo  dlrghajihvyam  | apa 
svdnam  arddhdsam  hata  makharn  na  Bhrigavali).  Apes,  Icapi,  (x. 
86,  5),  boars,  varuha  (viii.  66,  10;  x.  28,  4),  buffaloes,  mahisha  (see 
above,  p.  90  and  463),  deer,  mriga  (i.  38,  5 ; i.  105,  8),  rikya  (viii. 
4,  10),  jackals  and  foxes,  kroshtri,  lopdka,  x.  28,  4,  and  wolves, 
sdluvrika  (x.  95,  15),  lions,  simha  (x.  28,  4 ; iv.  16,  14),  wolves,  vrika, 
vriki,  i.  116,  16;  viii.  55,  8,  as  devouring  sheep,  viii.  34,  3 {urdih  na 
dhunute  vrikah),  and  deer,  i.  105,  8 ( vriko  na  trishnajam  nirigam). 
Elephants  also  are  possibly  mentioned  under  the  designation  of  mriga 
vdrana  viii.  33,  8 ; x.  40,  4 ( vdrana  being  an  elephant  in  later 

637  In  viii.  2,  2 allusion  is  made  to  be  a horse  being  washed  in  a river  [aivo  m 
nilcto  nadlshu). 
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Sanskrit) ; certainly  under  that  of  mriga  hastin  (the  wild  animal  with 
the  hand  or  trunk)  i.  64,  7 ; iv.  16,  14.  These  texts  are  as  follows: 
mriguh  tia  hastinah  khadatha  vana  \ “ Ye  (Maruts),  like  elephants, 
devour  the  woods;  633  iv.  16,  14:  mrigo  na  hast l tavishim  ushdnah 
simho  na  bhimak  uyudhdni  bibhrat  “ [Indra]  consuming  force  like  an 
elephant  : like  a terrible  lion,  carrying  weapons;  viii.  33,  8 (=S.V. 
ii.  1047) ; dund  mrigo  na  varanah  purutrd  charatham  dadhe  | which  is 
thus  rendered  by  Professor  Eoth,  s.v.  dam,  2,  “ After  feasting  he  runs 
hither  and  thither  like  a beast  of  prey.”639  x.  40,  4 : yuvdm  mrigeva 
vdrand  mriganyavo  dosha  vastor  havishd  ni  hvayumahe  | “We  invoke 
you  twain  [Asvins]  night  and  day,  as  hunters  [seek  to  catch]  two 
wild  animals.”640  In  the  first  three  of  these  passages  the  elephant 
(if  meant  in  the  third)  is  referred  to  merely  as  a terrible  wild  beast ; 
in  the  fourth  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  hunting  of  wild  animals, 
and  if  elephants  are  intended,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that,  at  the 
period  when  that  verse  was  composed,  they  had  begun  to  be  tamed. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  A.Y.  ix.  3,  17,  a female 
elephant  is  meant  by  hastini  : “ Thou,  hall  (or  house),  standest 
on  the  earth  with  feet  like  a female  elephant  ” (mitu  prithivydm 
tishthasi  hastinlva  padvatl).  The  author  of  this  verse  appears  to 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  familiarly  at  the  animal  close  at 
hand.  In  the  following  verse  from  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  viii. 
23  (quoted  by  Professor  Roth  s.v.)  elephants  are  said  by  him  and 
Professor  Haug  (transl.  p.  26)  to  be  understood  by  Sayana  as  in- 
tended by  the  word  mriga : hiranyayena  parivritdn  krishndn  kukla- 
dato  mrigdn  \ Hashndre  Bharato  'dadut  iatam  badvani  sapta  cha  | 

“ Bharata  bestowed  in  Mashnara  one  hundred  and  seven  great  herds 
of  black,  white-toothed  wild  animals,  decked  with  gold.”  In  many 
passages,  i.  138,  2 ; viii.  5,  37 ; viii.  6,  48;  viii.  46,  22  and  31,  we 
find  the  word  ushtra,  which,  in  later  Sanskrit,  denotes  a camel ; but 
according  to  Professor  Roth  (see  s.v.)  it  means  in  the  hymns  a buffalo 
or  a humped  bull.  Professor  Aufrecht  also  informs  me  that  in  his 
opinion  it  signifies  the  latter.  In  one  of  the  passages  (viii.  6,  48) 
633  See  Professor  Muller’s  trans.  of  R.Y.  i.  pp.  99  f. 

639  Profesor  Benfey,  Samaveda,  Transl.  p.  288,  renders  the  half  verse  thus  : “ Like 
drops  from  a rutting  elephant,  falls  in  many  places  his  moisture  of  blessing.” 

Slu  Sayana  makes  varana  —idrdulau,  “tigers.”  Compare  viii.  55,  8,  where  varana 
seems  to  he  an  epithet  of  vrika,  “wolf.” 
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the  oxen  are  said  to  form  a team  of  four  yoked  together  ( ushtran 
chaturyujah).  Various  birds  are  mentioned,  peacocks,  mayura  (i.  191, 
14;  iii.  45,  1;  viii.  1,  25):  pigeons,  kapota6il  (i.  30, 4;  x.  165, 1 ff.)  falcons, 
kyena,  vultures,  gridhra  (ii.  39,  1 ),  ducks,  chakravdka  (ii.  39,  3),  uti 
(x.  95,  9),  swans,  hamsa  (i.  163,  10  ; vii.  59,  7),  quails,  vartikd 
(i.  112,  8).  Serpents  are  of  course  frequently  mentioned,  and  in  one 
place,  ix.  86,  44,  reference  is  made  to  their  casting  their  slough  ( aliir 
najurndm  ati  sarpati  tvacham). 

(13)  War,  armies,  armour,  and  weapons. 

Wars,  as  we  have  already  seen  (see  above,  p.  109  f.,  454),  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Rig-veda.  Some  verses  have  also  been  quoted,  in 
p.  110,  from  R.V.  x.  103,  a hymn  in  praise  of  Indra’s  prowess,  at  the 
close  of  which  he  and  other  deities  are  supplicated  to  confound  the 
enemies  of  his  worshippers,  and  cause  the  arms  of  the  latter  to  triumph. 
R.V.  vi.  75,  is  another  remarkable  composition  of  a warlike  character 
in  praise  of  armour,  of  the  bow,  etc.  The  following  are  a few  of  the 
verses,  which  are  spirited  : — 

1.  Jlmutasyeva  bhavati  pratikam  yad  varmt  yuti  samadam  upasthe  j 
anaviddhaya  tanvd  jaya  tvam  sa  tv d varmano  mahimd  pipartu  | 2. 
Dhanvana  gdh  dhanvand  "jim  jayema  dlianvand  tlvruh  samado  jayema  \ 
dhanuh  satror  apakdmam  krinotu  dhanvand  sarvdh  pradiso  jayema  | 
3.  Vakshyantned  d ganiganti  karnam  priyam  sakhayam  parishasvajdnd  | 
yosheva  sinkte  vitatd  ’dhi  dhanvan  jyd  iydm  samane  purayantl  | ....  6. 
Rathe  tishthan  nayati  vdjinah  puro  yatra  yatra  kumayate  sushdrathih  \ 
abhlsundm  mahimdnam  pandyata  manah  paichdd  anu  yachhanti  rasma- 
yah  | 7.  Tivran  ghoshan  krinvate  vrishapunayah  asvah  rathebhih  saha 
vajayantah  | avakrdmantah  prapadair  amitrdn  kshinanti  satrun  anapavya- 
yantah  \ 

“1.  There  appears  like  the  lustre  of  a cloud  when  the  mailed 
warrior  stalks  into  the  heart  of  the  combat.  Conquer  with  an  un- 
scathed body;  let  the  might  of  thine  armour  protect  thee.  2.  With 
the  bow  may  we  conquer  cattle ; with  the  bow  may  we  conquer  in  the 
struggle  for  the  mastery ; with  the  bow  may  we  conquer  in  the  sharp 
conflicts ; the  bow  frustrates  the  desire  of  our  enemy ; with  the  bow 

641  Professor  Roth  suggests  s.v.  that  kapota  may  not  always  mean  a pigeon,  as  the 
bird  it  denotes  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  owl  (uluka)  and  is  regarded  as  un- 
lucky. In  x.  1G5,  1,  it  is  called  the  messenger  of  Nirriti  or  Evil. 
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may  we  conquer  all  the  regions  around.  3.  The  bowstring  approaches 
close  to  the  bowman’s  ear,  as  if  to  speak  to  and  embrace  a dear  friend  ; 
strung  upon  the  how,  it  twangs  like  the  scream  of  a woman,  and  carries 
the  warrior  safely  through  the  battle  ....  6.  Standing  on  the  chariot 
the  skilful  charioteer  directs  the  horses  whithersoever  he  wills ; laud 
the  power  of  the  reins,  which  from  behind  control  the  impulse  [of  the 
horses].  7.  The  strong-hoofed  steeds,  rushing  on  with  the  chariots, 
utter  shrill  neighings ; trampling  the  foe  with  their  hoofs,  they  crush 
them,  never  receding.” 

The  following  is  a free  metrical  rendering  of  the  preceding  verses : 

1.  When,  cased  in  mail,  the  warrior  proud 

Stalks  on  defiant  to  the  front, 

To  hear  the  raging  battle’s  brunt, 

We  seem  to  see  a flashing  cloud. 

Bold  warrior,  may  thine  armour  bright 
Preserve  thee  scatheless  in  the  fight ! 

2.  May  I the  foeman’s  malice  foil 

With  this  my  all-subduing  bow ! 

May  I,  triumphant,  lay  him  low, 

And  all  his  goods  and  cattle  spoil ! 

This  bow  our  foes  with  ruin  whelms, 

And  conquers  all  surrounding  realms. 

3.  The  bowstring  to  the  bowman’s  ear 

Approaches  close,  as  if  to  speak : 

Its  twang  is  like  a woman’s  shriek  : 

It  guards  the  warrior’s  soul  from  fear. 

6.  See,  yonder  on  the  chariot  stands 

The  dauntless  charioteer,  whose  skill 

His  horses  onward  drives,  whose  will 
Their  movements  to  and  fro  commands. 

The  reins  (their  wondrous  power  extol!) 

Although  behind,  the  steeds  control. 

7.  The  impetuous  coursers  shrilly  neigh, 

As  forward  to  the  fight  they  rush  : 

Their  trampling  hoofs  our  foemen  crush; 

They  never  shun  the  murderous  fray. 
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In  three  hymns  of  the  8th  Handala,  39,  40,  and  41,  each  verse 
(except  the  last  of  hymn  40)  ends  with  the'  words  nalhantum  anyalce 
same  | “ may  all  aliens  or  enemies  perish  ; ” and  one  verse,  viii. 
40,  7,  contains  a prayer  for  victory  over  hostile  combatants,  and 
for  their  destruction  ( asmdhelhir  nribhir  vayaih  sdsahydma  pritanyato 
vanuyuma  vanushyatah ).  Hymn  x.  133  contains  prayers  to  Indra  for 
victory  and  protection,  and  each  of  the  first  six  verses  concludes  with 
the  same  terms  nalhantum  anyakeshdm  jyukuh  adlii  dhanvasu  | “ May 
the  bowstrings  of  our  enemies  be  snapped  upon  their  bows.” 

War  chariots  are  mentioned,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  vi.  75,  6 f. ; and 
also  in  x.  103,  10  (see  above,  p.  110).  I am  not  aware  that  any  means 
exist  of  ascertaining  the  form  of  their  construction.  They  seem  to 
have  been  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  were  probably  formed  so  as  to  carry 
two  persons,  a charioteer  and  a combatant ; at  least,  this  may  be  con- 
jectured both  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  practice  of  other  countries, 
and  from  the  fact  of  two  or  more  deities  being  described  as  occupying  the 
same  car,  in  the  cases  of  Indra  and  Yayu  (above,  p.  144),  of  Agui  and 
the  other  gods  (p.  202),  and  of  Surya  and  the  Asvins  (p.  236).  The 
different  parts  and  appurtenances  of  the  Asvins’  chariot  are  alluded  to 
above  (p.  240  f.,  and  note),  and  had  no  doubt  their  counterparts  in 
those  of  their  worshippers  (see  also  above  the  account  of  Mitra  and 
Varuna’s  chariot,  in  p.  42).  The  charioteer  was,  no  doubt,  like  the 
Maruts  (p.  151),  furnished  with  a whip.  Foot  soldiers  are  men- 
tioned in  A.Y.  vii.  62,  1,  where  Agni  is  said  to  conquer  the  most 
powerful  opponents,  as  a combatant  on  a chariot  overcomes  men 
fighting  on  foot  (ayam  Agnih  satpatir  vriddha-vrishno  rathlva  pattin 
ajayat  purohitah).  Banners  are  alluded  to  as  borne  in  battle,  11. V. 
x.  103,  11  (see  above,  p.  110),  and  in  vii.  83,  2 ( yatra  narah  sama - 
yante  kritadhvajah  | “ where  men  bearing  ensigns  meet  in  battle, 
etc  ”).  Senanl,  “ the  leader  of  an  army,”  is  metaphorically  applied 
to  one  of  the  host  of  dice,  x.  34,  12  (yo  vali  sendnir  mahato  yanasya ). 
As  regards  the  size  of  the  armies,  the  Vedic  poets  are  familiar  with 
large  numbers,  at  least  as  regards  the  hosts  of  the  Dasyus,  whether  we 
are  to  take  these  as  aboriginal  tribes  or  mythological  foes  in  the  clouds. 
In  i.  53,  9,  60,000 ; in  iv.  16,  13,  50,000  ; and  in  iv.  30,  21,  30,000, 
are  mentioned  as  destroyed  by  Indra.  The  battle  of  Sudas  with  the 
ten  kings  has  been  already  referred  to  (above,  p.  454).  Defensive 
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armour  or  mail  ( varman ),  is  mentioned  in  vi.  75,  1,  already  quoted, 
and  is  referred  to  in  numerous  other  passages,  as  vi.  75,  18  ( marmani 
te  varmana  chhaday&mi  | “I  protect  thy  vital  parts  with  armour”), 
and  19 ; vi.  27,  6.  Varuna  and  Savitri  are  each  of  them  mentioned  as 
being  clad  in  golden  or  yellow  mail  (as  the  word  drapi  is  interpreted 
by  Sayana;  Muller,  in  Ancient  Sansk.  Lit.,  536;  and  Benfey,  in  B.Y. 
i.  25,  13;  642  while  Roth,  s.v.,  explains  it,  perhaps  with  more  proba- 
bility, as  meaning  “robe”),  i.  25,  13  ( bibhrad  drupiih  Idranyayam 
Varuno  caste  nirnijam ) ; iv.  53,  2 ( pisangam  drupim  pratimunchate 
kavih).  Yarious  kinds  of  warlike  weapons  have  already  been  mentioned 
above  in  subsection  (9),  p.  464  f.  See  also  the  accounts  of  the  weapons 
assigned  to  Indra  in  p.  86  f.,  and  of  the  arms  and  armour  of  the 
Maruts  in  p.  149  f.  and  notes. 

(14)  Poetry  and  speculation. 

The  elaborate  character  of  the  metres  in  which  the  hymns  are  com- 
posed has  been  adverted  to  by  Professor  Wilson,  in  the  Introduction  to 
the  2nd  vol.  of  his  translation  of  the  Rig-veda.  As  regards  the  occa- 
sional beauty  and  variety  of  the  illustrative  imagery  employed,  and  the 
moral  depth  of  many  of  the  reflections,  I may  refer  to  the  hymns  to 
Ushas  translated  above  in  section  xiii.  The  hymn  on  the  variety  of 
human  pursuits,  ix.  112,  that  on  gambling,  x.  34,  and  the  one  on 
beneficence,  x.  117  (all  translated  in  the  preceding  section,  pp.  424  ff.), 
may  be  cited  as  instances  of  close  and  acute  observation  of  human  life. 
The  speculations  on  creation  in  x.  129  (above,  p.  356)  and  in  x.  82  and 
83  (p.  354),  indicate  the  beginnings  of  philosophical  reflection.  As 
an  instance  of  picturesque  expression  I may  quote  the  epithet  vriksha- 
kesa,  as  applied  to  mountains,  in  v.  41,  11  : apah  oshadhlr  uta  no  avantu 
dyaur  vanu.  girayo  vrikshakesah  | “ May  the  Waters,  the  Plants,  the 
Sky,  the  Woods,  the  Mountains  with  their  tresses  of  trees,  preserve  us.” 

In  R.Y.  x.  70,  10,  quoted  in  the  1st  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  254,  and 
in  A.Y.  vii.  12,  quoted  above,  in  p.  438,  allusion  is  made  to  social 
meetings,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  a literary  or  learned  character. 

642  In  R.Y.  i.  116,  10,  however,  Benfey  renders  it  by  robe,  or  garment,  as  he  does 
also  in  S .V.  ii.  368=R.V.  ix.  100,  9 (trans.  of  S.V.  p.  256).  In  his  glossary  i.v. 
drapi , he  translates  it  by  coat  of  mail,  where  it  occurs  in  R.Y.  ix.  86,  14. 
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(15)  Conclusion. 

Although  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-veda  exhibit  a simpler,  a less 
advanced,  a less  definitely  fixed  and  developed,  stage  of  religious  belief 
and  conceptions  than  we  meet  with  in  the  works  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  and  a system  of  ideas  widely  diverse  both  from  the  mythological 
forms,  and  the  theosophic  opinions,  of  the  later  Indian  pantheon,  and  of 
subsequent  speculation,  and  although  some  of  the  customs  and  practices 
of  that  early  age  were  different  from  those  which  prevailed  in  later 
times,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that,  in  the  former  period,  the 
condition  of  society  was  of  a very  primitive  description.  On  the 
contrary,  the  preceding  inquiry  has  brought  into  view  many  signs  of  a 
considerable  progress  in  civilization,  and  in  even  a certain  sort  of  re- 
finement, as  then  existing.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Professor  "Wilson, 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  second  volume  of  his  Translation  of  the  Rig- 
veda,  p.  xvii.) 
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Page  15,  line  7. 

See  A.Y.  iv.  11,  6 (quoted  in  p.  361,  at  the  foot),  where  the  gods  are 
said  to  have  “ ascended  to  heaven,  leaving  their  bodies  behind.” 

Page  15,  line  11. 

In  the  two  following  passages  the  poets  seem  to  claim  affinity  with 
the  gods. 

viii.  27,  10:  asti  hi  rah  sajdtyam  risadaso  devdso  asti  up  yam  | 14. 
Pevaso  hi  sma  manave  samanyavo  visve  sdkam  saratayah  | 

viii.  72,  7 : adhi  nah  Indra  esham  Vishno  sajdtydndm  \ ita  Maruto 
Asvind  | 8.  Pra  bhrdtritvarh  sudanavo  adha  dvitd  samdnyd  | mdtur 
garlhe  bhardmahe  | 

Page  18,  line  11. 

Compare  the  Taitt.  Sanh.,  Asht.  6,  p.  18  of  MS.  1702  of  India 
Office  Library : Pevdsurdh  samyattdh  asan  | te  devdh  mitho  vipriydh 
asan  \ te  anyonyasmai  jyaishthydya  tishthamdndh  panchadhd  vyakrumann 
Agnir  Yasubhih  Somo  Rudrair  Indro  Marudbhir  Varunah  Adityair 
Rrihaspatir  Visvairdevaih  \ te  amanyanta  “ asurcbhyo  vai  idam  bhrdtri- 
vyebhyo  radhyumo  yan  mitho  vipriydh  smah  | yah  nah  imah  priyds 
tanuvas  tdh  samavadyuma  ha  etubhyah  sa  nirrichhdd  yah  nah  prathamo 
’ nyonyasmai  druhyud  ” iti  | tasmud  yah  satdnunaptrindm  prathamo 
druhyati  sa  urttim  drchhati  \ yat  tdnunaptram  samavadyati  bhrdtrivyd- 
bhibhutyai  bhavaty  utmand  para  ’ sya  bhrdtrivyo  bhavati  ityddi  | 

“ The  gods  and  Asuras  contended  together.  The  gods  were  hostile 
to  one  another.  Striving  with  one  another  for  the  superiority,  they 
parted  into  five  divisions,  Agni  with  the  Yasus,  Soma  with  the  Kudras, 
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Indra  with  the  Maruts,  Varuna  with  the  Adityas,  and  Brihaspati  with 
the  Visvedevas.  They  then  reflected  : ‘ We  are  subject  to  our  enemies, 
the  Asuras,  because  we  are  hostile  to  one  another.  Let  us  unite  our 
dear  bodies ; and  whoever  shall  first  show  enmity  to  another,  let  him 
be  separated  from  his  body.’  Hence,  any  one  among  persons  who  have 
bound  themselves  together  by  an  oath,  who  first  commits  an  injury 
falls  into  calamity.  When  a man  joins  in  the  oath  tdnunaptra  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  his  enemies,  he  conquers,  and  his  adversary 
is  overcome.” 

The  same  story  is  told  in  other  words  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana, 
and  I quote  the  words  to  show  how  these  narratives  are  varied  in  the 
different  Brahmanas : 

Ait.  Br.  1,  24  : Te  devdh  abibhayur  “ asmdkam  vipremdnam  anu 
idam  asurah  ubhavishyanti ” iti  | te  vyutkramya  amantrayanta  | Agnih 
Vasubhir  udalcramad  Indro  Rudrair  Varunah  Adityair  Brihaspatir 
Visvair  devaih  | te  tathd  vyutkramya  amantrayanta  \ te  ’bruvan  “ hanta 
ydh  eva  nah  imuh  priyatamds  tanvas  tdh  asya  Varunasya  rdjno  grihe 
sannidadhumahai  | tdbhir  eva  nah  sa  na  sangachhdtai  yo  nah  etad  atikrd- 
mdd  yah  dlulo  bh  avis  had  ” iti  | utathd,,  iti  | Te  Varunasya  rdjno 
grihe  tanuh  sannyadadhata  \ te  yad  Varunasya  rdjno  grihe  tanuh,  sannya- 
dadhata  tat  tdnunaptram  abhavat  | tat  tdnunaptrasya  tdnunaptratvam  \ 
tasmdd  dhur  “ na  satununaptrine  drogdhavyam  ” iti  | tasmdd  u Asurdh 
na  anvdbhavanti  | 

I quote  Professor  Haug’s  translation  of  this  passage : “ The  Devas 
were  afraid,  surmising  the  Asuras  might  become  aware  of  their  being 
disunited,  and  seize  their  reign.  They  marched  out  in  several  divisions 
and  deliberated.  Agni  marched  out  with  the  Yasus  and  deliberated. 
Indra  did  so  with  the  Itudras ; Yaruna  with  the  Adityas  ; and  Brihas- 
pati with  the  Vi^ve  Devas.  Thus  all,  having  severally  marched  out, 
deliberated.  They  said,  ‘Well,  let  us  put  these  our  dearest  bodies  in 
the  house  of  Yaruna  the  king  (i.e.  water);  he  among  us  who  should, 
out  of  greediness,  transgress  this  (oath,  not  to  do  anything  which 
might  injure  the  sacrifice),  he  shall  no  more  be  joined  with  them. 
They  put  their  bodies  in  the  house  of  Yaruna.  This  putting  of  their 
bodies  in  the  house  of  Yaruna  the  king,  became  their  Tdnunaptram 
(joining  of  bodies).  Thence  they  say : none  of  those  joined  together 
by  the  Tdnunaptram  ceremony  is  to  be  injured.  Thence  the  Asuras 
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could  not  conquer  their  (the  gods’)  empire  (for  they  had  all  been  made 
inviolable  by  this  ceremony).” 

Page  65,  line  13. 

Setu  must  mean  “bonds,”  not  “ barriers.”  See  the  quotation  next 
following  in  the  text,  viz.,  vii.  84,  2 ; and  compare  E.Y.  ix.  73,  4,  and 
x.  67,  4 ; and  the  word  setra,  rendered  “ a ligament,  a fetter,”  in 
Wilson’s  Sanskrit  Dictionary. 

Page  103,  line  10. 

Compare  E.V.  i.  61,  2;  i.  157,  6;  viii.  1,  31  ; viii.  2,  37;  x.  147, 
1,  where  faith  or  heart-felt  worship  to  Indra  or  the  Asvins  is  ex- 
pressed, or  enjoined. 

Page  105,  line  11. 

So  in  E.Y.  viii.  59,  7,  it  is  said  : na  slm  adevah  apad  ishaih  dlrglidyo 
martyah  \ “ o long-lived  god,  the  godless  man  obtains  no  food.” 

Page  108,  line  8. 

Indra  is  himself  declared  to  he  a priest  and  a rishi,  viii.  16,  7 (Indro 
brahma  Indrah  rishih). 

Page  118,  line  19. 

See  also  Professor  Max  Miiller’s  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, ii.  427. 

Page  178,  line  6. 

Karambhdd.  See  Weber’s  Indische  Studien,  ii.  306,  and  the  Tait- 
tirlya  Sanhita,  ii.  6,  8,  4 f.  : Tat  Pushne  paryaharan  | tat  Pusha 
prdsya  dato  ’runat  \ tasmat  Pusha  prapishta-bhdgah  | adantako  hi  \ 
“ They  gave  it  to  Puahan ; and  he,  in  eating  it,  pushed  out  his  teeth. 
Hence,  Pushan  has  ground  meal  for  his  share  in  the  oblation  ; for  he 
is  toothless.”  See  the  later  story  about  how  Pushan  lost  his  teeth,  in 
the  4th  vol.  of  this  work,  p.  168,  322. 

Page  217,  line  10  from  the  foot. 

I have  to  thank  Professor  Muller  for  sending  me  a copy  of  Sayana’s 
note  on  the  verse,  E.Y.  x.  16,  4.  It  is  as  follows  : — 

Ajah  janana-rahitah  karirendriyddi-bhdga-vyatiriktah  antara-pnrusha- 
lakshano  yo  bhdgas  te  Agne  te  tvadlyena  tapasd  ta/panena  tarn  tddrisarn 
bhdgam  tapasva  tapanam  kuru  | Tathd  te  tava  sochih  iokahetur  jvdld- 
viseshah  tarn  bhdgam  tapatu  samskarotu  | tapah-sochir-archih-sabddndm 
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santdndya  taratamyena  bhedah  \ He  jdtavedah  te  tava  yus  tanvo  murta- 
yah  Stvuk  suhha-hetavah  tanu-tapa-praddh  tdbhir  eva  tanubhik  pretaih 
sukritdm  sobhana-karma-kdrinum  lokafh  sthdnam  vaha  prdpaya  \ 

Of  this  I will  translate  only  so  much  as  refers  to  the  important 
phrase  ajo  bhdgah  | “ ‘Aja  ’ is  the  portion  characterized  as  the  inner 
man,  devoid  of  birth,  and  of  bodily  senses  and  other  parts.” 

Professor  Aufrecht  has  favoured  me  with  a statement  of  some  further 
grounds  in  support  of  his  opinion  as  quoted  in  my  note  to  p.  217.  He 
urges  (1)  that  the  goat  is  sacrificed  to  Agni  ( dgneyam  ajam,  S'atap.  Er. 
vi.  2,  1.  5,  and  Tandya  Br.  i.  8,  4,  agnaye  ’jam) ; (2)  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  ask  Agni  to  burn  or  warm  the  unborn  part,  that  is,  to  do  a 
material  act  to  a thing  beyond  the  reach  of  material  influence ; (3)  that 
in  the  Rig-veda  bhdga  is  never  used  for  part  {pars),  but  only  for  share 
(< sors ) ; (4)  that  tap  means  only  to  burn,  to  consume  by  heat,  not  to 
warm  ; (5)  that  vdtam  dtmd  gachhatu  \ “ let  the  soul  go  to  the  wind,” 
had  preceded  in  verse  3 ; so  that  there  was  no  further  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  man’s  immaterial  part. 

In  regard  to  what  is  urged  by  Professor  Aufrecht  under  his  fifth 
head,  I refer  to  what  I have  said  on  the  sense  of  utman  in  p.  313. 

Page  220,  line  3 ; and  267,  line  16. 

On  the  sense  of  vritra  and  vritrahan  see  Professor  Spiegel’s  remarks 
in  Kuhn’s  Beitrage  zur  Yergleichenden  Sprachforschung,  vi.  388  f. 

Page  228,  line  12  from  the  bottom. 

In  reference  to  this  myth  Professor  Aufrecht  refers  me  to  Dr.  Kuhn’s 
Zeitschrift.  i.  442,  and  to  Professor  Roth’s  explanation  of  it,  ibid.  p.  444. 

Page  264,  line  14. 

Compare  Aitareya  Brahmana,  iv.  7 ff.,  referred  to  above,  p.  241, 
note  372.  The  story  begins  as  follows : — 

Prajupatir  vai  Somdya  rdjne  duhitaram  prdyachhat  Suryum  Sdvi- 
trlm  | tasyai  sarve  devdh  vardh  agachhan  \ “ Prajapati  gave  his  daughter 
Surya  Savitri  in  marriage  to  king  Soma.  All  the  gods  came  as  the 
bridegroom’s  friends.” 

Page  269,  line  14. 

In  ix.  92,  5,  it  is  said  that  Soma  protected  the  (Aryan)  man  and 
repelled  the  Dasyu  {Somah  pruvad  manum  dasyave  /car  abhlkam). 
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Page  288,  line  4. 

The  Taitt.  San.  vi.  1,  4,  3,  has  the  following  story  about  Yama: — 
Dev  as  ciia  vai  Yamas  cha  asmin  loke  ’ spardhanta  \ sa  Yamo  devdnum 
indriyam  viryam  ayuvata  \ tad  Yamasya  4.  Yamatvam  \ te  dev  ah 
amanyanta  “ Yamo  vai  idam  abhud  yad  vayam  smah”  iti  | te  Praja- 
patim  upddhdvan  \ sa  etan  Prajdpatir  dtmanah  uksha-vasau  niramimlta  | 
te  devdh  Vaishndvarunlm  vasdm  dlabhanta  Aindram  ukshdnam  \ tarn 
Varunenaiva  grdhayitvd  Vishnund  Yajnena  prdnudanta  | Aindrenaiva 
asya  indriyam  avrinjata  | 

“ The  gods  and  Yama  contended  in  this  world.  Yama  took  away 
the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  gods.  This  is  his  characteristic.  The 
gods  reflected,  ‘ Yarma  has  become  the  same  as  we  are.’  They  hastened 
to  Prajapati,  who  formed  from  himself  this  bull  and  this  cow.  The 
gods  sacrificed  the  cow  to  Vishnu  and  Varuna,  and  the  hull  to 
Indra,”  etc. 

Page  345,  line  7. 

In  R.V.  x.  30,  10,  the  Waters  are  called  the  mothers  and  the 
mistresses  of  the  world  {rishe  janitrir  bhuvanasya  patnir  apo  vandasva). 

Page  361,  line  3. 

In  R.V.  x.  190,  right  (or  the  ceremonial),  and  truth,  night,  the 
ocean,  etc.,  are  said  to  have  sprung  from  tapas : Ritam  cha  satyarn  cha 
abhiddhat  tapaso  ’ dhi ajdyata  \ tato  rdtri  ajayata  tatah  samudro  arnavah  \ 
2.  Samudrud  arnavdd  adhi  sarnvatsaro  ajdyata  | ahordtrdni  vidadhat 
visvasya  mishato  vast  | 3.  Surya-ehandramasau  Dhdtd  yathdpurvam 
akalpayat  \ divam  cha  prithivlm  cha  antariksham  atho  svah  | 

“Right  and  truth  sprang  from  fervid  tapas;  and  thence  sprang  the 
night  and  the  liquid  ocean.  2.  From  the  liquid  ocean  sprang  the  year  ; 
and  it,  the  lord  of  all  things  that  see,  made  the  day  and  night.  Dhatri 
(or  the  Disposer)  made  the  sun  and  moon  as  before ; and  the  sky,  the 
earth,  the  air,  and  the  heaven.” 

Page  453,  line  8 from  the  foot. 

See  also  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson’s  Preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
Vishnu  Purana,  vol.  i.  pp.  iii.  f.  (Dr.  Hall’s  edit.). 
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Achilles,  305 
Achyuta,  343 
Aditi,  13,  35  ff.,  156,  163, 
224,  228,  355,  360,  369 
Adityas,  11,  38  f.,  48  if., 
54  ff.,  70 

Aeschylus,  quoted  25,  44, 
157,  354 
Agastya,  153 
Aghu,  110 

Agnayl,  82,  337,  345 
Agni,  8,  13  f.,  35,  51,  63, 
65,  199  ff.,  269,  281  ff., 
297  ff.,  403,  et  passim 
Agni  Daivodasa,  219 
Agni  Garhapatya,  300 
Agnihotra,  315 
Agni  Savitra,  299,  402 
Agnishvattas  296 
Ahi,  93,  95,  97 
Ahirbudhnya,  336 
Ahura,  mazda,  70,  72,  120 

Aitareya  Aranyaka — 
p.  73  — 23 

— 84  —359 
i.  1 ;,  2,  3 — 49 

Aitareya  Brahmana — 

i.  14—268' 

— 16—208 

— 24—475 

ii.  17—322 

— 18—  11 

— 25—144 
iii  20 — 93 

— 30—227 

— 44—321 
iv.  1—  86 

— 7-9—241,  477 

— 27—  23 
vi.  11—  86 
viii.  23 — 468 
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Aja  Ekapad,  336,  396 
Ajanadeva,  18 
Aja  panchaudana  offering, 
304,  306 

Ajobhagah,  217,  297  f., 
313,  476  f. 

Ambika,  1 

Ams'a,  13,  54  ff.,  419 
Amshaspand,  70,  120 
Anaxagoras,  28 
Andra,  121 

Angiras,  200,  209,  274, 
277,  395,  409 
Angirases,  23,  56,  226, 
251  f.,  292  f.,  311 
Anumati,  398 
Anuyaja,  11 
Apamnapat,  354 
Apas  (the  Waters),  343 
Aphrodite,  3,  25 
Apnavana,  213 
Apsarases,  44,  308,  345, 
409,  430 
Apva,  110 
Apya  yosha,  290 
Aramati,  337 
AranyanT,  346,  422  f, 
Arbu’da,  97 
Ares,  3,  260 

Aristotle's  Politics,  i,  2, 
7,  quoted  5 
Aijlkiya,  344 
Aryaman,  13,  47,  54  ff., 
58,  60,  62,  68,  125,  163 
Aryas,  113  f.,  220 
Asiktn,  344 
Asuniti,  297 

Asuras,  18,  44,  65,  82,  97, 
101,  147,  204,  230,  268, 
401,  405  _ 

As’valayanas  Grihyasutras, 
quoted,  217,  401 
As’valayana4  S'rauta  - Su- 
tras, quoted  231 


As'vins,  93  f.,  113,  125, 
_ 145,  164,  192,  234  ff. 
As’vina  libation,  253 
As'vinI,  345 

Atharvan,  209,  395,  409 
Atharvans,  293,  311 
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Atithigva,  97 
Atman,  386 
Atmayajin,  318 
Atri  Saptavadhri,  247 
Atyamhas  Aruni,  316 
Aurora,  181 
Aurva,  213 
Ayasya,  274 

B. 

Bacchus,  258 
Bahishpavamana,  253 
Bhagavadgita,  334 
Bhaga,  13,  54  ff.,  168, 
170,  190,  419 
Bhagavata  Purana,  viii. 

16,  1 ff.— 53 
Bharadvaja,  402 
Bharata,  468 
BharatT,  219,  339 
Bhavya,  454 
Bhrigu,  209,  213,  322 
Bhrigus,  10,  49,  225,  251, 
293,  311 

Bhujyu,  244,  248 
Bhupati,  Bhuta,  BhCtan- 
ampati,  and  Bhuvana, 
231 

Bhuvana,  372 
Brahma,  325  f.,  355,  376, 
378  ff.,  401 

Brahma,  16,  161.  321, 
326,  369,  384 
Brahmacharin,  399  f '. 
Brahmaloka,  321 
Brahmanaspati,  13,  38, 
224  f.,  272  ff.,  355,  360 
Brahmans,  286,  299,  324, 
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Brahma-sutras,  16 
Brihadaranyaka  Upani- 
'shad,  12,  316,  319,  323 
Brihaspati,  23,  93,  193, 
272  ff.,  292 


C. 


Chaos,  24 
Chuturmasya,  315 
Chaturvims'atiratra,  15 
Chhandogya  Upanishad, 
323  ; vi.  2,  1—359. 
Chitra,  454 
Chitragupta,  302 
Chyavana,  243 
Chyavana,  250 
Cyclopes,  24 


D. 


Dadhyanch,  209 
Daksha,  13,  48,  50  ff., 
80,  355,  360,  369,  419 
Dakshayani,  80 
Danavas,  95 
Danavi,  82 
Danu,  95 
Danus,  95 
Dasa,  114 
Dasra,  240 

Dasyus,  100,  113  f.,  220 
Dawn,  181  ff. 

Demeter,  26  f.,  260 
Deshtri,  395 
Devapi,  280 
Devayajin,  318 
Dhatri,  31,  54,  159,  169 
Dhishana,  339 
Dhruva,  398 

Diodorus  Siculus  quoted, 
26 

Dionysus,  258  f. 

Diti,  13,  42,  147 
Divodasa,  97,  219,  341, 
451 

Durga,  214,  256 
Durvasas,  324 
Dyaus,  7, 11,21  ff.,  39,  76, 
100,  118  ff.,  142,  156, 
205,  212,  267,  357 
Dyauskpitar,  33,  118  f. 


E. 

Earth,  7,  11,  13,  21  ff., 
40,  76,  102.  See  Pri- 
tkivi. 

Egyptian  cosmogony,  26 
Ekashtaka,  79  f. 
Elephants,  467  f. 

Eros,  406 

Euripides  quoted,  26,  28, 
90,  259,  298 


F. 


Fathers  (Pitris)  267, 280ff., 
398 


G. 


Gaia,  76 

Gandharva,  289  f. 
Gandharvas,  13,  44,  262 
ff.,  296,  308  f.,  398,  400 
Ganga,  339,  344 
Ganges,  77,  338 
Gayatri,  263 
Ghosha,  247,  458 
Gemeter,  26 
Gma,  34 
Go,  34 

Goethe  quoted,  298 
Gomatl,  344 
Gotamas,  186 
Gunas  (the  three),  309, 
377 

Gungu,  346 


H. 


ITabakkuk,  3,  8 — 98 
Hades,  305 

Harivaffis'a,  8803 — 438 
Heaven,  7,  11,  13,  21  ff., 
102.  See  Dyaus. 
Helios,  145 
Hell,  312 

nephaistos,  86,  199,  224 
Here,  24,  260 
Hermes,  173 

Herodotus  quoted,  111, 
209,  432 

Hesiod  quoted,  24,  76,  406 
Hiranyagarbha,  1,  31  f., 
354,  383,  390,  411 


Hiranyahasta,  247 
Homer  quoted,  157 
Homeric  hymns  quoted, 
24,  155 
Hotra,  339 

I. 

Ignis,  199 
I la,  339 

Indra,  8,  13,  17,  30  f., 
77  ff,  192,  229,  266 
IndranI,  82,  337 
Isaiah,  19,  1 — 98 


J. 

Jemshid,  1 
Jma,  34 
Juhu,  398,  411 
Jumna,  338 
Jupiter  Pluvius,  77 


K. 

Kakshivat,  246 
Kala,  391,  407  ff.,  411 
Kali,  243 

Kali  (one  of  the  dice),  430 
Kalpas,  325 

Kama,  347,  362,  402  ff., 
411 

Kamadyu,  244 
Kanada,  364 
Kapardin,  462 
Kapila,  364 

Kas'yapa,  52  f.,  80,  373, 
408 

Katha  Upanishad,  308, 
330 

Kathaka  quoted — 

3,  15—  82 
12,  5—392 
12,  10—232 

KaushTtakI  Upanishad, 
308,  371 

Kavya  Us'anas,  86,  201, 
210 

Kavyas,  292 
Kronos,  24 
Krumu,  344 
Kshattriyas,  252,  389 
Kshetrasyapati,  465 
Kubha,  344 
Kurukshetra,  252 
Kuyava,  95 
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L. 

Lakshml,  348 
Linga,  384 
Lokayatikas,  364 
Lucretius  quoted,  28  f. 


M. 

Madhukas'a,  381 
Madhuvidya,  382 
Madhyamikas,  364 
Madhyamik!  Yack,  340 
Maghavan,  99,  102 
Mahabharata — 


3135 — 52 


iii. 

171,  14019,  15465—11 


vi. 

3019—343 


xii. 

241  —372 
1184  — 15 
3657,  3667  —308 

6811  —343 

6812  ff.— 357 
7527,  7530  —408 

8810  ff.— 326 
8106,  8125  ff.  ) 

8139  ff.,  9877  f.  | 407 
10060  ) 

9449  ff.— 347 
9616  —372 
10836  —361 

xiii. 

51  ff.— 409 
7102  — 11 

xiv. 

987  ff.— 377 
1444  — 15 

Mahadeva,  372 
MahT,  339 

Maitri  Upanisbad  quoted, 
393,  410 


Manes,  311 

Manu,  i.  6 ff.  referred  to, 
369,  408 

i.  24—410 

Manu,  Manush,  10,  79, 
113,  161,206,  209,  228, 
250 

Manus,  161 
Manvantaras,  161 
Manyu,  237,  361,  406 
Marka,  230 

Markandeya  purana,  233 
Marttanda,  49 
Marudvridha,  344 
Maruts,  10,  12,  79,  92  ff., 
110,  147  ff.,  215,  285 
Matall,  292 

Mataris'van,  204  f.,  219, 
380,  395 

Matsyapurana,  sect.  116 — 
206 

Matthew,  St.,  quoted — 
24,  30  ; 26,  64—98 
Mebatnu,  344 
Mcru,  324 
Mithra,  70  ff.,  120 
Mitra,  13,  37,  39,  47, 
51  f.,  54  f.,  58  ff.,  120, 
125,  156  f.,  et  passim 
Mitradates,  71 
Mitrobates,  71 
Moon,  270,  391 
Mudgala,  324 
Mujavat,  261,  426 
Mundaka  Upanisbad,  389 
Masbnara  468 


N. 

Nachiketas,  308,  329 
Naighantuka,  9 
Nairuktas,  17,  143 
Namucbi,  93  ff.,  249 
Nandana,  324 
Naoghaithi,  121 
Narasimha  purana,  291 
Nasatya,  240 
Nasatyas,  10 
Navagvas,  293,  311 
Nighantu,  193  f. 

Night,  188 
Nirriti,  82 
Nirritis,  19 
Nirukta — 

ii.  3—374 
vi.  9 — 460 
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— 27  ff.— 207 

ix.  26—338 

x.  26—372 

xi.  23—  50 

xii.  1—234 
— 10f.—  227 

— 19—207 

— 35—  39 

— 41—  17 
Nirvana,  326 
Nishti,  13 
Nishtigrf,  13,  79 
Nodbas,  185 
Nonentity,  356 


0. 

Ogni,  199 
Oromazes,  71 
Ouranos,  25,  33,  75  f. 
Ovid  quoted,  60,  157 


P. 

Panis,  220 

Parameshthin,  381,  391, 
395,  401,  408 
Parameshthin  Prajapatya, 
80 

Paravrij,  246 
Parjanya,  23,  38  f.,  98, 
140  ff.,  174,  262,  393, 
436 

Parushni,  344 
Pas'ubandha,  315 
Pedu,  247 
Perkunas,  142 
Pipru,  96 
Pis'achas,  448 
Pitris,  44  (see  Fathers). 
Plaksba  Dayampati,  316 
Plato  quoted,  155,  298, 
406 

Plutarch  referred  to,  71 

quoted,  157 

Polyphemus,  90 
Poseidon,  31 
Pradhana,  364 
Prajapati,  11,  15,  56,  80, 
164,  233,  264,  319,  352, 
372,  376,  381,  387,  390 
ff.,  401,  408,  439 
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Prana,  393  ff. 
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Prasaha,  82 

34, 

10—164,  239 

34, 

19-105 

Pris'ni,  39,  147 

11—  9 

85, 

7—  95 

Prithiv!,  7,  11,  21  ff.,  119 

35, 

1—  62 

— 

8—151,454 

Psalms  quoted,  85 

— 

2 ff. — 162  f. 

— 

9—  86 

Purana,  398 

36, 

4—216 

87, 

3—150 

Purumitra,  244 

— 

18—286 

88, 

1 f.— 151 

Pururavas,  286,  421 

— 

19—209 

89, 

5—172 

Puruska,  31,  50,  80,  143, 

38, 

5—303 

— 

10—43,  354 

316,  367  ff. 

— 

9—150 

91, 

1,  18—284 

Pushan,  31,  81,  84,  168, 
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—174 
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1 ff.— 269  f. 

43, 

2—  35 

94, 

7—211 

R. 

44, 

5—238 

10  f. — 213 

10—451 

95, 

2—109 

Rajanya,  371 

— 

12—212 

— 

3—208 

Raka,  346 

45, 

2—  10 

100, 

1—  99 

Rakshasas,  44 

46, 

3—241 

101, 

3—125 

Rakshases,  101,  204,  270, 

48, 

—181 

— 

5—199 

299 

50, 

—159 

102, 

2—103 

Rasa,  344 

— 

2—467 



8—  81 

Rebka,  246 



12—  54 

103, 

2—  96 

Ribkus,  85,  166,  226,  284 
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4,  C—  97 
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— 
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52, 

7—  91 

101, 
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_ 

8—  97 
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2—457 

55, 

1—  86 

— 

7,  8—457,  467 

1,  3—216 

— 

3—  92 

— 

17—281 

— 4-200 



5—103 

108, 

6—103 

3,  10—338 

58, 

4f.— 211 

109, 

2—460 

— 12—339 



6—209 



4—  89 

20,  6—226 

59, 

1,  5 — 214  f. 

110, 

2f.— 164 

22,  1—238 



2—206 

111, 

1—86,226 

— 9—229 

— 

6—220 

112, 

5,  8—246 

— 11—337 

61, 

6—  86 

15—243 

— 19—  94 

8—465 



19—244 

23,  13—174 

— 

14—  99 

113, 

—187 

— 22-343 

62, 

11—106, 457 



18—193 

24,  1 f—  45 

63, 

2—  92 

114, 

1—451 

—6,  8, 10—  62 

64, 

7—150,468 

115, 

1—157 

— 8—156 

8,  11—151 

116,  1,  3 

ff.,  23—244 

— 9,  11—  65 

65, 

4—212 

— 

7—246 

— 15—  46 

66, 

8—212 

— 

8—247 

25,  1,  12—  65 

67, 

3—214 



10—243 

—7,9,11—  63 

68, 

2-210 



15—245 

—10,13,18—59,472 

— 

5—214 



17—236 

27,  7 f.— 216 

69, 

1—206 

— 

24—246 

— 13—  12 

70, 

1,  3—215 

117,  3, 6, 7, 9,20,  24—247 

30,  16—  85 

71, 

1—457 

— 

4—246 

31,  1—200 

72, 

9—  40 



9—240 

— 7—217,  284 

78, 

4—220 



13—236,  243 

— 10—216 

80, 

14—  96 

— 14f.,17f.— 245 

32, 2—86,  96  f.,  224 

15—  92 



20—244 

— 5,  13—  96 

82, 

5,  6—81,  85 



21—113 

— 9—  95 
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1—  88 
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4—241 

— 14—  93 

4—265 

— 

5—236 
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118, 

6—243 

171, 

4—154 

19, 

3—  96 

— 

9—247 

173, 

6—  99 

4—107 

119, 

5—236 

175, 

5—  89 

20 

8—  92 



6 f.— 246 

176, 

1—  81 

22, 

3—107 

121, 

12—  86 

179, 

6—285 

23, 

—274 

122, 

9—  68 

180, 

1—240  f. 

— 

17—225 

123, 

2—184 

181, 

2—241 

24, 

1 ff.,  8—277 

— 

3—169 

— 

3—240 

26, 

3—280 

__ 

5—190 



4—235 

27, 

1—  54 

124, 

1—165 

182, 

3—249 

3 f. — 56  f. 

— 

7—457  f. 

. 

5 ff.— 245 

— 

10—  60 

125, 

5 f.— 285 

183, 

2—192 

— 

14 — 46,  68 

126, 

1 — 454 

184, 

2—243 

— 

16—  57 

— 

7-467 

185, 

1—  32 

28, 

4,  8—  62 

130, 

7—  97 

— 

3—  36 

— 

5—  65 



8—113 

186, 

7—106,  458 

— 

6—  63 

131, 

1—31,  92 

188, 

9—225 

29, 

1—460 



4—112 

190, 

1 f.— 279 

31, 

5—191 

133, 

6—147 

191, 

5—467 

32, 

4,  6 f.— 346 

134, 

3—144 

191, 

9—  54 

33, 

9—454 

_ 

4—145 

— . 

10—464 

34, 

2 f.— 150 
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1,3, 4 — 143  f. 

35, 

8—354 

136, 

3—  36 

38, 

1—166 

138, 

1—180 

Mandala  ii. 

— 2, 7,9, 11— 163  f. 

139, 

11—  10 

— 

9—125 

141, 

9—125,215 

1, 

3 ff.— 219, 282 

39, 

1 ff.— 242 

142, 

10—224 

13  f.— 202 

40, 

1 ff.— 31,  180 

142, 

12—145 

2, 

7—283 

41, 

5—  60 

143, 

5—213 

4, 

3—206 

16—341 

149, 

3—213 

8, 

3—215 

— 

17—342 



4—451 

9, 

1-215 

1 5 1 , 

9—  68 

11, 

7—  84 

154, 

5—285 

9f. — 96 

Mandala  iii. 

156, 

4—125 

— 

11—  89 

157,  1—165,  169,  239 

— 

14—  91 

2, 

11—212 



4-249 

— 

18—113 

3, 

3f.— 200 

— 

5—243 

— 

19—114 

10—214 

159, 

If.—  21 

12, 

1 f.— 124 

— 

11—205 



5—166 

3—205 

4, 

9—225 

160, 

2 ff.— 22,  30 

— 

5—104 

5, 

10—214 

161, 

1 ff.— 226 

— 

6,  14—107 

6, 

5—214 

10—463 



7—158, 192 

6,  9—10,  213 



14—  72 

— 

8 f.— 109 

8, 

5—194 

162, 

22—  46 

— 

10—112 

9, 

9—12,  215 

163, 

13—285 

— 

11  f.—  97 

12, 

4,  6—220 

164, 

6—357 

14, 

1—  89 

14, 

4— >15 



43—463 

4—  98 

20, 

4—218 



46—219 



6—  97 

21, 

1—210 



49—342 

15, 

1—  93 

— 

3—200 



50—  17 

2—88, 115 

23, 

4—338 

165, 

6 ff.—  15 



3—  96 

25, 

1—205 

, 

8—  92 



6—192 

— 
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the  Chinese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal.  Chaplain,  R.N.— II.  The  Pfiramitfi-hridaya  Sfltra,  or,  in  Chinese, 
“ Mo  ho-po-ye-po-lo-mih-to-sin-king,”  i.e.  “The  Great  PSramitS  Heart  Sfitra.”  Translated 
from  the  Climese  by  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain,  R.N.— III.  On  the  Preservation  of  National 
Literature  in  the  East.  By  Colonel  F.  J.  Goldsmid.— IV.  On  the  Agricultural,  Commercial, 
Financial,  and  Military  Statistics  of  Ceylon.  By  E.  R.  Power,  Esq. — V.  Contributions  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythology.  By  J.  Muir,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.— VI.  A Tabular 
List  of  Original  Works  and  Translations,  published  by  the  late  Dutch  Government  of  Ceylon  at 
their  Printing  Press  at  Colombo.  Compiled  by  Mr.  Mat.  P.  J.  Oudaatje,  of  Colombo. — VII. 
Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Chronology  compared,  with  a view  of  showing  the  extent  to  which  the 
Hebrew  Chronology  of  Ussher  must  be  modified,  in  conformity  with  the  Assyrian  Canon.  By 
J.  W.  Bosanquet,  Esq.— VIII.  On  the  existing  Dictionaries  of  the  Malay  Language.  By  Dr. 
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H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk. — IX.  Bilingual  Readings:  Cuneiform  and  Phoenician.  Notes  on  some 
Tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  containing  Bilingual  Legends  (Assyrian  and  Phoenician).  By 
Major-General  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Director  R.A.S.— X.  Translations  of  Three  Copper-plate 
Inscriptions  of  the  Fourth  Century  a. d.,  and  Notices  of  the  Chalukya  and  Gurjjara  Dynasties 
By  Professor  J . Dowson,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst. — XI.  Yama  and  the  Doctrine  of  a Future 
Life,  according  to  the  Rig-Yajur-,  and  Atharva-Vedas.  By  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.— XII. 
On  the  Jyotisha  Observation  of  the  Place  of  the  Colures,  and  the  Date  derivable  from  it.  By 
William  D.  Whitney,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  U.S. — Note  on 
the  preceding  Article.  By  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President  R.A.S.— XIII.  Pro- 
gress of  the  Yedic  Religion  towards  Abstract  Conceptions  of  the  Deity.  By  J.  Muir,  Esq., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D. — XIV.  Brief  Notes  on  the  Age  and  Authenticity  of  the  Work  of  Aryabhata, 
Varsihamihira,  Brahmagupta,  Bhattotpala,  and  Bhaskaracharya.  By  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  Hono- 
rary Member  R.A.S.— XV.  Outlines  of  a Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Language.  By  H.  N.  Van 
der  Tuuk. — XVI.  On  the  Identity  of  Xandrames  and  Krananda.  By  Edward  Thomas,  Esq. 

Vol.  II.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  5 22,  sewed.  16s. 

Contents. — I.  Contributions  to  a Knowledge  of  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythology.  No.  2. 
By  J.  Muir,  Esq. —II.  Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  Rig- and  Atharva-Vedas.  By  J.  Muir, 
Esq. — III.  Five  hundred  questions  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Natives  of  Bengal.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  Long. — IV.  Short  account  of  the  Malay  Manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  By  Dr.  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk. — V.  Translation  of  the  Amitabha  Sdtra  from  the  Chinese. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain  Royal  Navy.— VI.  The  initial  coinage  of  Bengal.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  Esq. — VII.  Specimens  of  an  Assyrian  Dictionary.  By  Edwin  Norris,  Esq. — VIII.  On 
the  Relations  of  the  Priests  to  the  other  classes  of  Indiau  Society  in  the  Vedic  age.  By  J.  Muir, 
Esq.— IX.  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Veda.  By  the  same. — X.  An  attempt  to  Translate 
from  the  Chinese  a work  known  as  the  Confessional  Services  of  the  great  compassionate  Kwan 
Yin,  possessing  1000  hands  and  1000  eyes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal,  Chaplain  Royal  Navy. 
— XI.  The  Hymns  of  the  Gaupayanas  and  the  Legend  of  King  Asamati.  By  Professor  Max 
Muller,  M.A.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society.— XII.  Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian 
Grammar.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Hincks,  D.  D.,  Honorary  Member  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

Vol.  III.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  516,  sewed.  With  Photograph.  22 s. 

Contents. — I.  Contributions  towards  a Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language.  By  H.  F.  Talbot. 
— II.  Remarks  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Alphabets.  By  Dr.  A.  Bastian. — III.  The  poetry  of 
Mohamed  Rabadan,  Arragonese.  By  the  Hon.  H.  E.  J.  Stanley. — IV.  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental 
Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge.  By  Edward  Henry  Palmer,  B.A., 
Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge  ; Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  i Membre  de  la 
Society  Asiatique  de  Paris. — V.  Description  of  the  Amravati  Tope  in  Guntur.  By  J.  Fergusson, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. — VI.  Remarks  on  Prof.  Brockhaus’  edition  of  the  Kathasarit-sagara,  Lambaka  IX. 
XVIII.  By  Dr.  H.  Kern,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Leyden. — VII.  The  source 
of  Colebrooke’s  Essay  “ On  the  Duties  of  a Faithful  Hindu  Widow.”  By  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq., 
M.A.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Supplement:  Further  detail  of  proofs  that  Colebrooke’s  Essay,  “On  the 
Duties  of  a Faithful  Hindu  Widow,”  was  not  indebted  to  the  Vivadabhangarnava.  By  Fitz- 
edward Hall,  Esq. — VIII.  The  Sixth  Hymn  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Rig  Veda.  By  Professor 
Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Hon.  M.R.A.S. — IX.  Sassanian  Inscriptions.  By  E.  Thomas,  Esq.— X.  Ac- 
count of  an  Embassy  from  Morocco  to  Spain  in  1690  and  1691.  By  the  Hon.  II.  E.  J.  Stanley. — 
XI.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.  By  the  Hon.  II.  E.  J.  Stanley. — XII. 
Materials  for  the  History  of  India  for  the  Six  Hundred  Years  of  Mohammadan  rule,  previous  to 
the  Foundation  of  the  British  Indian  Empire.  By  Major  W.  Nassau  Lees,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. — XIII. 
A Few  Words  concerning  the  Hill  people  inhabiting  the  Forests  of  the  Cochin  State.  By 
Captain  G.  E.  Fryer,  Madras  Staff  Co.ps,  M.R.A.S.  — XIV.  Notes  on  the  Bhojpurl  Dialect  of 
Hindi,  spoken  in  Western  Behar.  By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  of  Chumparun. 

Vol.  IV.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  521,  sewed.  16s. 

Contents.— I.  Contribution  towards  a Glossary  of  the  Assyrian  Language.  By  H.  F.  Talbot. 
Part  II. — II.  On  Indian  Chronology.  By  J.  Fergusson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — III.  The  Poetry  ol 
Mohamed  Rabadan  of  Arragon.  By  the  Hon.  H . E.  J.  Stanley. — IV.  On  the  Magar  Language 
of  Nepal.  By  John  Beames,  Esq..  B.C.S. — V.  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  Parsee  Lite- 
rature. By  Edward  Sachau,  l’h.D. — VI.  Illustrations  of  the  Lamaist  System  in  Tibet,  drawn 
from  Chinese  Sources.  By  Wm.  Frederick  Mayers,  Esq.,  of  H.B.M.  Consu.ar  Service,  China. — 
VII.  Khuddaka  Patha,  a Pfili  Text,  with  a Translation  and  Notes.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of 
the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — VIII.  An  Endeavour  to  elucidate  Rashidtiddin’s  Geographical  Notices 
of  India.  By  Col.  II.  Yule,  C.B.— IX.  Sassanian  Inscriptions  explained  by  the  Pahlavi  of  the 
Parsis.  By  E.  VV.  West,  Esq. — X.  Some  Account  of  the  Senbyu  Pagoda  at  Mengun,  near  the 
Burmese  Capital,  in  a Memorandum  by  Capt.  E.  II.  Sladan,  Political  Agent  at  Mandale;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Subject  by  Col.  Henry  Yule,  C.B.  — XI.  The  Brhat-Sanhita ; or,  Complete 
System  of  Natural  Astifflogy  of  Varaha-Mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr. 
II.  Kern.— XII.  The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence,  and  its  influence  on  the  Administration  of 
Justice  in  India.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. — XIII.  The  Mohammedan  Law  of  Evidence  in  con- 
nection with  the  Administration  of  Justice  to  Foreigners.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie,  Esq. — XIV.  A 
Translation  of  a Bactrian  P&li  Inscription.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson.— XV.  Indo-Parthian  Coins. 
By  E.  Thomas,  Esq. 

Vol.  V.  In  Two  Parts,  pp.  463,  sewed.  18s.  With  10  full-page  and  folding 
Plates. 

Contents.— I.  Two  Jdtakas.  The  original  P£li  Text,  with  an  English  Translation.  By  V, 
Fausbbli. — II.  On  an  Ancient  Buddhist  Inscription  at  Keu-yung  kwan,  in  North  China.  By  A. 
Wylie.— III.  The  Brhat  Sanhita;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Varaha-Mihira 
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Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  Kern.— IV.  The  Pongol  Festival  in  Southern 
India.  By  Charles  E.  Gover. — V.  The  Poetry  of  Mokarned  Rabadan,  of  Arragon.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.— VI.  Essay  on  the  Creed  and  Customs  of  the  Jangams.  By 
Charles  P.  Brown. — VII.  On  Malabar,  Coromandel,  Quilon,  etc.  By  C.  P.  Brown. — VIII.  On 
the  Treatment  of  the  Nexus  in  the  Neo-Aryan  Languages  of  India.  By  John  Beames,  B.C.S. — 
I X.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Great  Tope  at  Sanchi.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Beal.— X.  Ancient  Inscriptions 
from  Mathura.  Translated  by  Professor  J.  Dowson. — Note  to  the  Mathura  Inscriptions.  By 
Major-General  A.  Cunningham. — XI.  Specimen  of  a Translation  of  the  Adi  Granth.  By  Dr. 
Ernest  Trumpp.— XII.  Notes  on  Dhammapada,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Question  of  Nir- 
vana. By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — XIII.  The  Brhat-Sanhita  ; or, 
Complete  System  of  Natural  Astrology  of  Yaraha-mikira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English 
by  Dr.  H.  Kern. — XI V.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Buddhist  Arthakathfis.  By  the  Mudliar  L.  Comrilla 
Yijasinka,  Government  Interpreter  to  the  Ratnapura  Court,  Ceylon.  With  an  Introduction  by 
K.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. — XV.  The  Poetry  of  Mohamed  Rabadan,  of 
Arragon.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. —XVI.  Proverbia  Communia  Syriaca. 
By  Captain  R.  F.  Burton.  XVII.  Notes  on  an  Ancient’ Indian  Vase,  with  an  Account  of  the  En- 
graving thereupon.  By  Charles  Horne,  M.R.A.S.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.— XVI II. 
The  Bhar  Tribe.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  LL.D  , Benares.  Communicated  by  C.  Horne, 
M.R.A.S.,  late  B.C.S. — XIX.  Of  Jihad  in  Mohammedan  Law,  and  its  application  to  British 
India.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie. — XX.  Comments  on  Recent  Pehlvi  Decipherments.  With  an  Inci- 
dental Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets.  And  Contributions  to  the  Early  History 
and  Geography  of  Tabaristdn.  Illustrated  by  Coins.  By  E.  Thomas,  F.R.S. 

Asiatic  Society. — Transactions  of  the  Total  Asiatic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Complete  in  3 vols.  4to.,  80  Plates  of  Fac- 
similes, etc.,  cloth.  London,  1827  to  1835.  Published  at  £t)  5s. ; reduced  to 
£3  3s. 

The  above  contains  contributions  by  Professor  Wilson,  G.  C.  Haughton,  Davis,  Morrison, 
Colebrooke,  Humboldt,  Dorn,  Grotefend,  and  other  eminent  Oriental  scholars. 

Atharva  Veda  Pratigakhya. — See  under  Whitney. 

Auctores  Sanscriti.  Edited  for  the  Sanskrit  Text  Society,  under  the 

supervision  of  Theodor  Goldstucker.  Vol.  I.,  containing  the  Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-Mala-Vistara.  Parts  I.  to  V.,  pp.  1 to  400,  large  4to.  sewed.  10s. 
each  part. 

Axon. — The  Literature  of  the  Lancashire  Dialect.  A Biblio- 
graphical Essav.  By  William  E.  A.  Axon,  F.R.S.L.  Fcap.  8vo.  sewed. 
1870.  Is. 

Bachmaier. — P.vsigrapuical  Dictionary  and  Grammar.  By  Anton 

Kachmaier,  President  of  the  Central  Pasigraphical  Society  at  Munich.  18mo. 
cloth,  pp.  viii. ; ‘26;  160.  1870.  3s.  6 d. 

Bachmaier. — Pasigraphisches  Worterbuch  zum  Gebrattche  fur  die 

dfutschf,  Sprache.  Verfasst  von  Anton  Bachmaier,  Vorsitzendem  des 
Central-Vereins  fur  Pasigraplne  in  Miinchen.  18mo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  ; 32  ; 128  ; 
120.  1870.  2s.  6d. 

Bachmaier.—  Dictionnaire  Pasigraphiqde,  precede  de  la  Grammaire. 
Redige  par  Antoine  Bachmaier,  President  de  la  Society  Centrale  de  Pasi- 
grap hie  a Munich.  18mo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  26 ; 168;  150.  1870.  2s.  Qd. 

Biilavata.ro  (A  Translation  of  the).  A Native  Grammar  of  the  Pali 

Language.  See  under  Lee. 

Ballad  Society’s  Publications.  — Subscriptions — Small  paper,  one 
guinea,  and  large  paper,  three  guineas,  per  annum. 

1868. 

1.  Ballads  and  Poems  from  Manuscripts.  Vol.  T.  Part  I.  On  the 
Condition  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  (includ- 
ing the  state  of  the  Clergy,  Monks,  and  Friars),  contains  (besides  a long 
Introduction)  the  following  poems,  etc.  : Now  a Dayes,  ab.  1 520  a.d.  ; Vox 
Populi  Vox  Dei,  a.d.  1547-8;  The  Ruyn’  of  a Ream’;  The  Image  of 
Ypocresye,  a.d.  1533;  Against  the  Blaspheming  English  Lutherans  and  the 
Poisonous  Dragon  Luther;  The  Spoiling  of  the  Abbeys;  The  Overtbrowe 
of  the  Abbeys,  a Tale  of  Robin  Hoode  ; De  Monasteriis  Dirutis.  Edited 
by  F.  J.  Fukmyall,  M.A.  8vo. 
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2.  Ballads  from  Manuscripts.  Yol.  II.  Part  I.  The  Poore  Mans 

Pittance.  By  Richard  Williams.  Contayninge  three  severall  subjects: — 
(1.)  The  firste,  the  fall  and  complaynte  of  Anthonie  Babington,  whoe,  with 
others,  weare  executed  for  highe  treason  in  the  feildes  nere  lyncolns  Inne, 
in  the  yeare  of  out  lorde — 1586.  (2.)  The  seconde  contaynes  the  life  and 

Deathe  of  Roberte,  lorde  Deverox,  Earle  of  lissex  : whoe  was  beheaded  in 
the  towre  of  london  on  ash-wensdaye  mornynge,  Anno — 1601.  (3.)  The 

laste,  Intituled  “ acclamatio  patrie,”  contayninge  the  horrib[l]e  treason  that 
weare  pretended  agaynste  yowr  Mafestie,  to  be  donneonthe  parliament  howse 
The  seconde  [third]  yeare  of  your  Mafcstfs  Haygne  [1605].  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.  8vo.  ( The  Introductions,  by  Professor  W.  if.  Morfill, 
M.A.,  of  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  and  the  Index,  will  be  issued  shortly.) 

1869. 

3.  The  Roxburghe  Ballads.  Part  I.  With  short  Notes  by 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  author  of  “ Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  with  copies  of  the  Original  Woodcuts,  drawn  by  Mr. 
Rudolph  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rimbault  and  Mr.  Hooper.  8vo. 

1870. 

4.  The  Roxburghe  Ballads.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  With  short  Notes  by 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  and  with  copies  of  the  Original  Woodcuts, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  and  engraved  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Rimbault  and  Mr.  Hooper.  8vo. 

1871. 

5.  The  Roxrurghe  Ballads.  Vol.  I.  Part  III.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  short  Notes  by  W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “ Popular 
Musie  of  the  Olden  Times,’’  etc.,  etc.,  and  with  Copies  of  the  Original 
Woodcuts  drawn  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Blind  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hooper,  and 
engraved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rimbault  and  Mr.  Hooper.  8vo. 

6.  Captain  Cox,  his  Ballads  and  Books;  or,  Robert  Laneham’s 
Letter:  Whearin  part  of  the  entertainment  untoo  the  Queenz  Majesty  at 
Killingworth  Castl,  in  Warnik  Sheer  in  this  Soomerz  Progress,  1575,  is 
signified  ; from  a freend  Officer  attendant  in  the  Court,  unto  hiz  freend,  a 
Citizen  and  Merchant  of  London.  Re-edited,  with  accounts  of  all  Captain 
Cox’s  accessible  Books,  and  a comparison  of  them  with  those  in  the 
Complaynt  of  Scotland,  1518-9  a.d.  By  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.  8vo. 

1872. 

7.  Ballads  from  Manuscripts.  Vol.  I.  Part  II.  Is  in  the  Press, 

and  will  contain  Ballads  on  Wolsey,  Anne  Boleyn,  Somerset,  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
etc.,  with  an  Index  and  Glossary,  by  J.  H.  Backhouse,  Esq.,  and  a Preface  to 
the  whole  Volume.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.  [in  the  Press. 

Ballantyne. — Elements  of  Hindi  and  Braj  Bhaka  Grammar.  By  the 
late  James  R.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.  Second  edition,  revised  and  corrected 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  44,  cloth.  5s. 

Ballantyne. — First  Lessons  in  Sanskrit  Grammar;  together  with  an 
Introduction  to  the  Hitopadesa.  Second  edition.  By  James  R.  Ballantyne. 
LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  India  Office.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  110,  cloth.  1869.  5s. 

Bartlett. — Dictionary  of  Americanisms:  a Glossary  of  Words  and 
Phrases  colloquially  used  in  the  United  States.  By  John  R.  Bartlett.  Second 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  1 vol.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxii.  and  524, 
cloth.  16  a. 
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Beal. — Travels  of  Eah  Hian  and  Sung-Yun,  Buddhist  Pilgrims 
from  China  to  India  (400  a.d.  and  518  a.d.)  Translated  from  the  Chinese, 
by  S.  Beal  (B.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  a Chaplain  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Fleet,  a Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Author  of  a Translation  of 
the  Pratimoksha  and  the  Amithaba  Sfitra  from  the  Chinese.  Crown  8vo.  pp. 
lxxiii.  and  210,  cloth,  ornamental,  with  a coloured  map.  10*.  6d. 

Beal. — A Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures  from  the  Chinese.  By  S. 
Beal,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  a Chaplain  in  Her  Majesty’s  Fleet, 
etc.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  436.  1871.  15s. 

Beames. — Outlines  of  Indian  Philology.  With  a Map,  showing  the 
Distribution  of  the  Indian  Languages.  By  John  Beames.  Second  enlarged  and 
revised  edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  96.  5s. 

Beames. — Notes  on  the  Bhojpuri  Dialect  of  Hindi,  spoken  in 
Western  Behar.  By  John  Beames,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Magistrate  of  Chumparun. 
8vo.  pp.  26,  sewed.  1868.  Is.  6 d. 

Beames. — A Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Artan  Languages 
of  India  (to  wit),  Hindi,  Panjabi,  Sindhi,  Gujarati.  Marathi,  Uriya,  and 
Bengali.  By  John  Beames,  Bengal  C.S.,  M.R. A. S.,  &c.  In  Two  Vols. 

[ Vol.  I.  nearly  ready. 

Bell. — English  Visible  Speech  for  the  Million,  for  communicating 
the  Exact  Pronunciation  of  the  Language  to  Native  or  Foreign  Learners,  and 
for  Teaching  Children  and  illiterate  Adults  to  Read  in  few  Days.  By 
Alexander  Melville  Bell,  F.E.I.S.,  F.U.S.S.A.,  Lecturer  on  Elocution  in 
University  College,  London.  4to.  sewed,  pp.  16.  Is. 

Bell. — Visible  Speech;  the  Science  of  Universal  Alphabetics,  or  Self- 
Interpreting  Physiological  Letters,  for  the  Writing  of  all  Languages  in  one 
Alphabet.  Illustrated  by  Tables,  Diagrams,  and  Examples.  By  Alexander 
Melville  Bell,  F.E.I.S.,  F.R.S.A.,  Professor  of  Vocal  Physiology, etc.  4to., 
pp.  156,  cloth.  15s. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar  of  the  Marathi  Language.  By  H.  S.  K. 
Bellairs,  M.A.,  and  Laxman  Y.  Ashkedkar,  B.A.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  90.  5 1. 

Bellew. — A Dictionary  of  the  Pukkhto,  or  Pukshto  Language,  on  a 
New  and  Improved  System.  With  a reversed  Part,  or  English  and  Pukkhto, 
By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army.  Super  Royal  8vo. 
pp.  xii.  and  356,  cloth.  42s. 

Bellew. — A Grammar  of  the  Pukkhto  or  Pukshto  Language,  on  a 
New  and  Improved  System.  Combining  Brevity  with  Utility,  and  Illustrated  by 
Exercises  and  Dialogues.  By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Bengal  Army. 
Super-royal  8vo.,pp.  xii.  and  156.  cloth.  21s. 

Bellows. — English  Outline  Vocabulary,  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other  Languages.  Arranged  by  John  Bellows.  With 
Notes  on  the  writing  of  Chinese  with  Roman  Letters.  By  Professor  Summbrs 
King’s  College,  London.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  6 and  368,  cloth.  6s. 

Bellows. — Outline  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of  Missionaries,  Explorers, 
and  Students  of  Language.  By  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Taylorian  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  With  an  Introduction  on  the  proper  use  of  the  ordinary 
English  Alphabet  in  transcribing  Foreign  Languages.  The  Vocabulary  compiled 
by  John  Bellows.  Crown  8vo.  Limp  morocco,  pp.  xxxi.  and  368.  7*.  6 d. 

Benfey. — A Grammar  of  the  Language  of  the  Vedas.  By  Dr. 
Theodor  Benfey.  In  1 vol.  8vo.,  of  about  650  pages.  [In preparation. 

Benfey. — A Practical  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language,  for  the 
us  of  Early  Students.  By  Theodor  Benfey,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  Second,  revised  and  enlarged,  edition.  Royal  8vo. 
pp.  viii.  and  296,  cloth.  10.?.  6tf. 
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Beurmann. — Vocabulary  of  the  Tigre  Language.  Written  down  by 
Moritz  von  Beurmann.  Published  with  a Grammatical  Sketch.  By  Dr.  A. 
IVXerx,  of  the  University  of  Jena.  pp.  viii.  and  78,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Bhagavat-Geeta. — See  under  Wilkins. 

Bholananth  Chunder. — The  Travels  of  a Hindoo  to  various  farts  of 
Bengal  and  Upper  India.  By  Bholanauth  Chunder,  Member  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal.  With  an  Introduction  by  J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  Esq.,  Author  of 
“ The  History  of  India.”  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  His  Excellency  Sir  John 
Laird  Mair  Lawrence,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I. , Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India, 
tc.  In  2 volumes,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  xxv.  and  440,  viii.  and  410.  21s. 

Bibliotheca  Hispano-Americana.  A Catalogue  of  Spanish  Books 
printed  in  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  The  Antilles,  Venezuela,  Columbia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Chili,  Uraguav,  and  the  Argentine  Republic;  and  of  Portuguese 
Books  printed  in  Brazil.  Followed  by  a Collection  of  Works  on  the 
Aboriginal  Languages  of  America.  On  sale  at  the  affixed  prices,  by 
Triibner  & Co  , 8 and  60,  Paternoster  Row.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  184,  sewed.  1870. 
Is.  6 d. 

Bigandet. — The  Life  or  Legend  of  Gaudama,  the  Buddha  of  the 

Burmese,  with  Annotations.  The  ways  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the 
Phongyies,  or  Burmese  Monks.  By  the  Right  Reverend  P.  Bigandet,  Bishop  of 
Ramatha,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xi.,  538,  and  v.  18s. 

Bleek. — A Comparative  Grammar  of  South  African  Languages.  By 
W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Ph.D.  Volume  I.  I.  Phonology.  II.  The  Concord. 
Section  1.  The  Noun.  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  322,  cloth.  16s. 

Bleek. — Reynard  in  South  Africa;  or,  Hottentot  Fables.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Manuscript  in  Sir  George  Grey's  Library.  By  Dr. 
W.  H.  I.  Bleek,  Librarian  to  the  Grey  Library,  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  one  volume,  small  8vo.,  pp.  xxxi.  and  94,  cloth.  3s.  6 d. 

Bombay  Sanskrit  Series.  Edited  under  the  superintendence  of  G. 
Buhler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Elphinstone  College,  and 
F.  Kieliiorn,  Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies,  Deccan  College. 

Already  'published. 

1.  Panchatantra  iv.  and  v.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  Buhler, 

Ph.  D.  Pp.  84,  16.  4s.  tid. 

2.  NAgojibhatia’s  Paribhashendusekhara.  Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  Kielhorn,  Ph.  D.  Part  I.,  the  Sanskrit  Text  and  various  readings, 
pp.  116.  8s.  6d. 

3.  Panchatantra  ii.  and  hi.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  Buhler,  Th.  D. 

Pp.  86,  14,  2.  5s.  6 d. 

4.  Panchatantra  i.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  E.  Kielhorn,  Ph.D. 

Pp.  114,  53.  6s.  6 d. 

5.  KAlidAsa’s  Raghuvamsa.  With  the  Commentary  of  Mallinatha. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar  P.  Pandit,  M.A.  Part  I.  Cantos  I.-VI.  9s. 

6.  KAxidAsa’s  MAlavikAgninsitra.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Shankar 

P.  Pandit,  M.A.  8s. 

7.  NAgojibhatta’s  Paribhashendusekhara  Edited  and  explained 

by  F.  Kielhorn,  Ph.D.  Part  II.  Translation  and  Notes.  (Paribhashas, 
i.-xxxvii.)  pp.  184.  8s. 

Bottrell. — Traditions  and  Hearthside  Stories  of  West  Cornwall. 
By  William  Bottrell  (an  old  Celt).  Demy  12mo.  pp.  vi.  292,  cloth.  J 870.  6s. 

Boyce. — A Grammar  of  the  Kaffir  Language. — Ey  William  B. 

Boyes,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  Third  Edition,  augmented  and  improved,  with 
Exercises,  by  William  J.  Davis,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  12mo.  pp.  xii.  and 
164,  cloth.  8s. 
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Bowditch. — Suffolk  Surnames.  By  N.  I.  Bowditch.  Third  Edition, 
8vo.  pp.  xxvi.  and  758,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

Bretsclmeider.  — On  the  Knowledge  Possessed  by  the  Ancient 
Chinese  op  the  Arabs  and  Arabian  Colonies,  and  other  Western  Coun- 
tries mentioned  in  Chinese  Books.  By  E.  Bretschneider,  M.D.,  Physician 
of  the  Russian  Legation  at  Peking.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.  1871.  Is. 

Brhat-Sanhita  (The). — See  under  Kern. 

Brice. — A Romanized  Hindustani  and  English  Dictionary.  De- 
signed for  the  use  of  Schools  and  for  Vernacular  Students  of  the  Language. 
Compiled  by  Nathaniel  Brice.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Post 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  357.  8s. 

Brockie. — Indian  Philosophy.  Introductory  Paper.  By  William 

Brockie,  Author  of  “ A Day  in  the  Land  of  Scott,”  etc.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  26, 
sewed.  1872.  6<f. 

Brown. — The  Dervishes;  or,  Oriental  Spiritualism.  By  John  P. 
Brown,  Secretary  and  Dragoman  of  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  Constantinople.  With  twenty-four  Illustrations.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  viii.  and  415.  14s. 

Brown.— Carnatic  Chronology.  The  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  Methods 

of  Reckoning  Time  explained  : with  Essays  on  the  Systems  ; Symbols  used  for 
Numerals,  a new  Titular  Method  of  Memory,  Historical  Records,  and  other 
subjects.  By  Charles  Philip  Brown,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society; 
late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service;  Telugu  Translator  to  Government;  Senior 
Member  of  the  College  Board,  etc. ; Author  of  the  Telugu  Dictionaries  and 
Grammar,  etc.  4to.  sewed,  pp.  xii.  and  90.  10s.  6d. 

Brown. — Sanskrit  Prosody  and  Numerical  Symbols  Explained.  By 
Charles  Philip  Brown,  Author  of  the  Telugu  Dictionary,  Grammar,  etc.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Telugu  in  the  University  of  London.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  64,  cloth.  3s.  6 d. 

Buddhaghosha’s  Parables  : translated  from  Burmese  by  Captain  H. 

T.  Rogers,  R E.  With  an  Introduction  containing  Buddha’s  Dhammapadam, 
or.  Path  of  Virtue  ; translated  from  Pali  by  F.  Max  Muller.  8vo.  pp.  378, 
cloth.  12s.  6 d. 

Burgess. — Surya-Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the):  A Text-book  of 
Hindu  Astronomy,  with  Notes  and  an  Appendix,  containing  additional  Notes 
and  Tables,  Calculations  of  Eclipses,  a Stellar  Map,  and  Indexes.  By  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Burgess,  formerly  Missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Foreign  Missions  in  India  ; assisted  by  the  Committee  of  Publication 
of  the  American  Oriental  Society.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  354,  boards.  15s. 

Burnell. — Catalogue:  of  a Collection  of  Sanskrit  Manuscripts.  By 
A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.,  Madras  Civil  Service.  Part  1.  Vedic  Manuscripts. 
Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  64,  sewed.  1870.  2s. 

Byington. — Grammar  of  the  Choctaw  Language.  By  the  Eev. 
Cyrus  Byington.  Edited  from  the  Original  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  by  D.  G.  Brinton,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  etc.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  56.  12s. 

Calcutta  Review. — The  Calcutta  Review.  Published  Quarterly. 
Price  8s.  6 d. 

Callaway. — Izinganekwane,  Nensumansumane,  Kezindaba,  Zabantu 
(Nursery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  of  the  Zulus).  In  their  own  words, 
with  a Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Callaway, 
M.D.  Volume  I.,  8vo.  pp.  xiv.  and  378,  cloth.  Natal,  1866  and  18j7.  16«. 
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Callaway.  — The  Religious  System  of  the  Amaeulu. 

Parti. — Unkulunkulu;  or,  the  Tradition  of  Creation  as  existing  among  the 
Amazulu  and  other  Tribes  of  South  Africa,  in  their  own  words,  with  a translation 
into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  128, 
sewed.  1868.  4s. 

Part  II. — Amatongo;  or,  Ancestor  Worship,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  in 
their  own  words,  with  a translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  1869.  8vo.  pp.  127,  sewed.  1869.  4.v. 

Part  III. — Izinyanga  Zokubula ; or,  Divination,  as  existing  among  the  Amazulu,  in 
their  own  words.  With  a Translation  into  English,  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev. 
Canon  Callaway,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  150,  sewed.  1870.  4s. 

Part  IV. — On  Medical  Magic  and  Witchcraft.  [In  preparation. 

Calligaris. — Le  Compagnon  de  Tous,  ou  Dictionnaire  Polyglotte. 
Parle  Colonel  Louis  Calligakis,  Grand  Officier,  etc.  (French — Latin — Italian — 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — English — Modern  Greek — Arabic — Turkish  A 
2 vols.  4to.,  pp.  1157  and  746.  Turin.  £4  4s. 

Canones  Lexicographici ; or,  Rules  to  be  observed  in  Editing  the  New 

English  Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society,  prepared  by  a Committee  of  the 
Society.  8vo.,  pp.  12,  sewed.  6d. 

Carpenter. — The  Last  Days  in  England  of  the  Rajah  Rammohun 
Roy.  By  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol.  With  Five  Illustrations.  8vo.  pp, 
272,  cloth.  7s.  6<f. 

Carr. — ^ojjSer^jLfS'o^ag'.  a Collection  of  Telugu  Proverbs, 
Translated,  Illustrated,  and  Explained ; together  with  some  Sanscrit  Proverbs 
printed  in  the  Devnagari  and  Telugu  Characters.  By  Captain  M.  W.  Carr, 
Madras  Staff  Corps.  One  Vol.  and  Supplemnt,  royal  8vo.  pp.  488  and  148.  31s.  6a! 

Catlin. — O-Kee-Pa.  A Religious  Ceremony  of  the  Mandans.  By 
George  Catlin.  With  13  Coloured  Illustrations.  4to.  pp.  60,  bound  in  cloth, 
gilt  edges.  14s. 

Chalmers. — The  Origin  of  the  Chinese;  an  Attempt  to  Trace  the 
connection  of  the  Chinese  with  Western  Nations  in  their  Religion,  Superstitions, 
Arts,  Language,  and  Traditions.  By  John  Chalmers,  A.M.  Foolscap  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  78.  2s.  6d. 

Chalmers. — The  Speculations  on  Metaphysics,  Polity,  and  Morality 
of  “ The  Old  Philosopher”  Lau  Tsze.  Translated  from  the  Chinese,  with 
an  Introduction  by  John  Chalmers,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  xx.  and  62.  4s.  6 d. 

Chalmers. — An  English  and  Cantonese  Pocket-Dictionary,  for  the 

use  of  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  spoken  language  of  Canton  Province.  By 
John  Chalmers,  M.A.  Third  edition.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  iv.  and  146.  Hong 
Kong,  1871.  15s. 

Charnock. — Ludus  Patronymicus  ; or,  the  Etymology  of  Curious  Sur- 
names. By  Richard  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  182,  cloth.  7s.  6 d. 

Charnock. — Yerba  Nohinalia  ; or  Words  derived  from  Proper  Names. 
By  Richard  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.  Dr.  F.S.A.,  etc.  8vo.  pp.  326,  cloth.  14*. 

Charnock. — The  Peoples  of  Transylvania.  Founded  on  a Paper 
read  before  The  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  on  the  "th  of  May, 
1869.  By  Richard  Stephen  Charnock,  Ph.D.,  F.S. A.,  F.R.G.S.  Demy 
8vo.  pp.  36,  sewed.  1870.  2s.  6 d. 
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Chaucer  Society’s  Publications.  Subscription,  two  guineas  per  annum. 

1868.  First  Series. 

Canterbury  Tales.  Part  I. 


I. 


II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 


The  Prologue  and  Knight’s  Tale,  in  6 parallel  Texts  (from  the  6 MSS. 
named  below),  together  with  Tables,  showing  the  Groups  of  the  Tales, 
and  their  varying  order  in  38  MSS.  of  the  Tales,  and  in  the  old 
printed  editions,  and  also  Specimens  from  several  MSS.  of  the 
“ Moveable  Prologues”  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, — The  Shipman’s 
Prologue,  and  Franklin's  Prologue, — when  moved  from  their  right 
places,  and  of  the  substitutes  for  them. 


The  Prologue  and  Kn 


;ht’s  Tale  from  the  Ellesmere  MS. 

„ .»  i,  Hengwrt  ,,  154. 

Cambridge  „ Gg.  4.  27. 

Corpus  „ Oxford. 

Petworth  „ 

Lansdowne  ,,  851. 


Nos.  II.  to  VII.  are  separate  Texts  of  the  6-Text  edition  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  Part  I. 


1868.  Second  Series. 

1.  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to  Shak- 

spere  and  Chaucer,  containing  an  investigation  of  the  Correspondence  of  Writing 
with  Speech  in  England,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present  day, preceded 
by  a systematic  notation  of  all  spoken  sounds,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  print- 
ing  types.  Including  a re-arrangement  of  Prof.  F.  J.  Child's  Memoirs  on  the 
Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  Reprints  of  the  Rare  Tracts  by  Salesbury 
on  English,  1547,  and  Welsh,  1567,  and  by  Barcley  on  French,  1521.  By 
Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  etc.  Part  I.  On  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
xivth,  xvith,  xviith,  and  xvmth  centuries. 

2.  Essays  on  Chaucer;  His  Words  and  Works.  Part  I.  1.  Ebert’s 

Review  of  Sandras’s  Etude  sur  Chaucer,  considere  comme  Imitateur  des  Trouveres, 
translated  by  J.  VV.  Van  Rees  Hoets,  M.  A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  revised 
by  the  Author. — II.  A Thirteenth  Century  Latin  Treatise  on  the  Chilindre-.  “ For 
by  my  chilindre  it  is  prime  of  day  ” ( Shipmannes  Tale).  Edited,  with  a Trans- 
lation, by  Mr.  Edmund  Brock,  and  illustrated  by  a Woodcut  of  the  Instrument 
from  the  Ashmole  MS.  1522. 


3.  A Temporary  Preface  to  the  Six-Text  Edition  of  Chaucer’s 

Canterbury  Tales.  Part  I.  Attempting  to  show  the  true  order  of  the  Tales,  and 
the  Days  and  Stages  of  the  Pilgrimage,  etc.,  etc.  By  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq., 
M.A.,  Trinitv  Hall,  Cambridge. 

1869.  First  Series. 


VIII.  The  Miller’s,  Reeve’s,  Cook’s,  and  Gamelyn’s  Tales  : Ellesmere  MS. 
IX.  „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Hengwrt  „ 

X.  „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Cambridge,, 

XI.  „ ,,  „ ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Corpus  ,, 

XII.  „ „ ,.  „ „ „ „ Petworth  „ 

XIII.  „ „ „ „ „ „ „ Lansdowne,, 

These  are  separate  issues  of  the  6-Text  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Talcs,  Part  II. 


1869.  Second  Series. 

4.  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to  Shakspere  and 
Chaucer.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  Part  II. 

1870.  First  Series. 

XIV.  Canterbury  Tales.  Part  II.  The  Miller’s,  Reeve’s,  and  Cook’s 
Tales,  with  an  Appendix  of  the  Spurious  Tale  of  Gamelyn,  in  Six 
parallel  Texts. 
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Chaucer  Society’s  Publications — continued. 

1870.  Second  Series. 

5.  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to  Shall - 

spere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Part  III.  Illustrations 
on  the  Pronunciation  of  xivth  and  xvith  Centuries.  Chaucer,  Gower,  Wycliffe, 
Spenser,  Shakespere,  Salesbury,  Barcley,  Hart,  Bullokar,  Gill.  Pronouncing 
.Vocabulary. 

1871.  First  Series. 

XV.  The  Man  of  Law’s,  Shipman’s,  and  Prioress’s  Tales,  with  Chaucer’s  own 
Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  in  6 parallel  Texts  from  the  MSS.  above  named, 
and  10  coloured  drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales,  after  the  originals  in  the 
Ellesmere  MS. 

XVI.  The  Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  &c.,  &c.  : Ellesmere  MS. 

XVII.  „ „ „ „ Cambridge  „ 

XVIII.  „ ,,  ,,  „ Corpus  „ 

XIX.  TheShipman’s,  Prioress’s,  and  Man  of  Law’s  Tales, from  the  Petworth  MS. 

XX.  The  Man  of  Law’s  Tales,  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  (each  with  woodcuts 

of  fourteen  drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales  in  the  Ellesmere  MS.) 

XXI.  A Parallel- Text  edition  of  Chaucer’s  Minor  Poems,  Part  I.: — ‘The 

Dethe  of  Blaunche  the  Duchcsse,’  from  Thynne’s  ed.  of  1532,  the 
Fairfax  MS.  16,  and  Tanner  MS.  346;  ‘ the  compleynt  to  Pite,’  ‘the 
Parlament  of  Foules,’  and  ‘ the  Compleynt  of  Mars,’  each  from  six  MSS. 

XXII.  Supplementary  Parallel-Texts  of  Chaucer’s  Minor  Poems,  Part  1.,  con- 
taining ‘ The  Parlament  of  Foules,’  from  three  MSS. 

XXIII.  Odd  Texts  of  Chaucer’s  Minor  Poems,  Part  I , containing  1.  two  MS. 

fragments  of  ‘ The  Parlament  of  Foules  ; ’ 2.  the  two  differing  versions 
of  ‘The  Prologue  to  the  Legende  of  Good  Women,’  arranged  so  as  to 
show  their  differences ; 3.  an  Appendix  of  Poems  attributed  to  Chaucer, 
i.  ‘The  Balade  of  Pitee  by  Cliauciers;’  H.  ‘The  Cronycle  made  by 
Chaucer,’  both  from  MSS.  written  by  Shirley, Chaucer’s  contemporary. 

XXIV.  A One-  I'ext  Print  of  Chaucer’s  Minor  Poems,  being  the  best  Text  from 
the  Parallel-Text  Edition,  Part  I.,  containing:  1.  The  Dethe  of 
Blaunche  the  Duchesse ; 2.  The  Compleynt  to  Pite ; 3.  The  Parlament 
of  Foules;  4.  The  Compleynt  of  Mars;  5.  The  ABC,  with  its 
original  from  De  Guileville’s  Pelerinage  de  la  Vie  humaine  (edited 
from  the  best  Paris  MSS.  by  M.  Paul  Meyer). 

1871.  Second  Series. 

6.  Trial  Fore-words  to  my  Parallel-Text  edition  of  Chaucer’s  Minor 

Poems  for  the  Chaucer  Society  (with  a try  to  set  Chaucer’s  Works  in  their  right 
order  of  Time).  By  Fuedk.  J.  Furnivall.  Part  I.  (This  Part  brings  out, 
for  the  first  time,  Chaucer’s  long  early  but  hopeless  love  ) 

1872.  First  Series. 

XXV.  Chaucer’s  Tale  of  Melibe,  the  Monk’s,  Nun’s  Priest’s,  Doctor’s,  Par- 
doner's, Wife  of  Bath’s,  Friar's,  and  Summoner’s  Tales,  in  6 parallel 
Texts  from  the  MSS.  above  named,  and  with  the  remaining  13  coloured 
drawings  of  Tellers  of  Tales,  after  the  originals  in  the  Ellesmere  MS. 

XXVI.  The  Wife’s,  Friar’s,  and  Summoner’s  Tales,  from  the  Ellesmere  MS.,  with 
9 woodcuts  of  Tale-Tellers.  (Part  IV.) 

XXVII.  The  Wife's,  Friar’s,  Summoner’s,  Monk’s,  and  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tales 
from  the  Hengwrt  MS.,  with  23  woodcuts  of  the  Tellers  of  the  Tales* 
(Part  III.) 

XXVIII.  The  Wife’s,  Friar’s,  and  Summoner’s  Tales,  from  the  Cambridge  MS. 
with  9 woodcuts  of  Tale-Tellers.  (Part  IV.) 

XXIX.  A Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe;  otherwise  called  Bred  and  Mylk  for 
Children,  addressed  to  his  Son  Lowys  by  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  E ned 
by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A. 

(The  Six-Text  Print  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  completed  early 
in  1874.) 
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1872.  Second  Series. 

7.  Originals  and  Analogues  of  some  of  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales. 
I art  1.  1.  The  original  of  the  Man  of  Law’s  Tale  of  Constance,  from  the 

French  Chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet,  Arundel  MS.  56,  ab.  1310  a.d.,  collated 
with  the  later  copy,  ab.  1400,  in  the  National  Library  at  Stockholm  ; copied  and 
edited,  with  a translation,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Brock/  2.  The  Tale  of  “ Merelaus 
the  Emperor,  ’ from  the  Early-English  version  of  the  Gesta  Romanorutn  in  Harl, 
MS.  7333;  and  3 Part  of  Matthew  Paris’s  I it  a Offce  Privii,  both  stories 
illustrating  incidents  in  the  Man  of  Law’s  Tale.  4.  Two  French  Fabliaux  like 
the  Reeve's  Tale.  5.  Two  Latin  Stories  like  the  Friar's  Tale. 

Childers— Khuddaka  Patha.  A Pali  Text,  with  a Translation  and 
Notes.  By  It  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  8vo.  pp.  32, 
stitched.  Is.  6d. 

Childers. — A PIli-English  Dictionary,  with  Sanskrit  Equivalents, 
and  with  numerous  Quotations,  Extracts,  and  References.  Compiled  by  R.  C. 
Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  Part  I.,  pp.  276.  [Nearly  ready. 

Childers. — A Pali  Grammar  for  Beginners.  By  Robert  C.  Childers. 
In  1 vol.  8vo.  cloth.  [In  preparation. 

Childers.  — Notes  on  Dhammatada,  with  special  reference  to  the 
question  of  Nirvana.  By  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 
8vo.  pp.  12,  sewed.  Price  Is. 

Childers.  — On  the  Origin  of  the  Buddhist  ArthakathIs.  By 
the  Mudliar  L.  Comrilla  Vuasinha,  Government  Interpreter  to  the 
Ratnapura  Court,  Ceylon.  With  an  Introduction  by  R.  C.  Childers,  late  of 
the  Ceylon  Civil  Service.  8vo.  sewed.  1871.  Is. 

Clarke. — Ten  Great  Religions  : an  Essay  in  Comparative  Theology. 
By  James  Freeman  Clarke.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  x.  and  528.  1871.  14s. 

Colebrooke. — The  Life  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Henry  Thomas 
Colebrooke.  The  Biography  by  his  Son,  Sir  T.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P., 
The  Essays  edited  by  Professor  Cowell.  In  3 vols.  [In  the  press. 

Colenso. — First  Steps  in  Zulu-Kafir:  An  Abridgement  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Grammar  of  the  Zulu-Kafir  Language.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  W. 
Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal.  8vo.  pp.  86,  cloth.  Ekukanyeni,  1859.  4s.  fid. 

Colenso. — Zulu-English  Dictionary.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  W.  Co- 
lenso, Bishop  of  Natal.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  552,  sewed.  Pietermaritzburg,  1861. 
£1  Is. 

Colenso. — First  Zulu-Kafir  Reading  Book,  two  parts  in  one.  By  the 
Right  Rev.  John  W.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal.  16mo.  pp.  44,  sewed.  Natal.  Is. 

Colenso. — Second  Zulu-Kafir  Reading  Book.  By  the  same.  16mo. 
pp.  108,  sewed.  Natal.  3s. 

Colenso. — Fourth  Zulu-Kafir  Reading  Book.  By  the  same.  8vo. 
pp.  160,  cloth.  Natal,  1859.  7s. 

Colenso.— Three  Native  Accounts  of  the  Visits  of  the  Bishop  of  Natal 
in  September  and  October,  1859.  to  Upmande,  King  of  the  Zulus  ; with  Expla- 
natory Notes  and  a Literal  Translation,  and  a Glossary  of  all  the  Zulu  Words 
employed  in  the  same  : designed  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the  Zulu  Language. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  John  W.  Colenso,  Bishop  of  Natal,  ltimo.  pp.  160,  stiff 
cover.  Natal,  Maritzburg,  1860.  4s.  6d. 

Coleridge. — A Glossarial  Index  to  the  Printed  English  Literature  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century.  By  Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  104, 
2s.  6d. 

Colleccao  de  Vocabulos  e Erases  usados  na  Provincia  de  S.  Pedro, 
do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  no  Brasil.  12mo.  pp.  32,  sewed.  Is. 
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Contopoulos. — A Lexicon  oe  Modern  Greek-English  and  English 
Modern  Greek.  By  N.  Contopoulos. 

Parti.  Modern  Greek-English.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  460.  12s. 

Part  II.  English-Modern  Greek.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  582.  15s. 

Cunningham. — The  Ancient  Geography  of  India.  I.  The  Buddhist 

Period,  including  the  Campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  the  Travels  of  H wen-Thsang. 
By  Alexander  Cunningham,  Major  General,  Royal  Engineers  (Bengal  Re- 
tired). With  thirteen  Maps.  8vo.  pp.  xx.  590,  cloth.  1870.  28s. 

Cunningham. — An  Essay  on  the  Arian  Order  of  Architecture,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Temples  of  Kashmere.  By  Captain  (now  Major-General) 
Alexander  Cunningham.  8vo.  pp.  86,  cloth.  With  seventeen  large  folding 
Plates.  18s. 

Cunningham. — The  Bhilsa  Topes;  or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 
India:  comprising  a brief  Historical  feketch  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline 
of  Buddhism  ; with  an  Account  of  the  Opening  aud  Examination  of  the  various 
Groups  of  Topes  around  Bhilsa.  By  Brev.- Major  Alexander  Cunningham, 
Bengal  Engineers.  Illustrated  with  thirty  three  Plates.  8vo.  pp.  xxxvi.  370, 
cloth.  1854.  21s. 

D’Alwis. — Buddhist  Nirvana;  a Review  of  Max  Muller’s  Dhamma- 
pade.  By  James  D’Alwis,  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  x.  and  140.  6s. 

D’Alwis. — Pali  Translations.  Part  First.  By  James  D’Alwis, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  24-  1*. 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit,  Pali,  and  Sinhalese 
Literary  Works  of  Ceylon.  By  James  D’Alwis,  M.R.A.S  , Advocate  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  &c.,  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xxxii.  and 244, 
sewed.  1870.  8s.  6d.  [Vols.  II.  and  III.  in  preparation. 

De  Gubernatis. — Mythical  Zoology;  or,  the  Legends  of  Animals. 
By  Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature 
at  Florence.  \ln  the  press. 

Delepierre. — Revue  Analytique  des  Ouvrages  Ecrits  en  Centons, 
depuis  les  Temps  Anciens,  jusqu’au  xixi6me  Siecle.  Par  un  Bibliophile  Beige. 
Small  4to.  pp.  508,  stiff  covers.  1868.  30s. 

Delepierre. — Essai  TTistorique  et  Bibliographique  sue  les  Rebus. 
Par  Octave  Delepierre.  8vo.  pp.  24,  sewed.  With  15  pages  of  Woodcuts. 
1870.  3s.  6 d. 

Dennys. — China  and  Japan.  A complete  Guide  to  the  Open  Ports  of 

those  countries,  together  with  Pekin,  Yeddo,  Hong  Kong,  and  Macao  ; forming 
a Guide  Book  and  Vade  Mecum  for  Travellers,  Merchants,  and  Residents  in 
general;  with  56  Maps  and  Plans.  By  Wm.  Frederick  Mayers,  F.  R.G.S. 
H.M.’s  Consular  Service ; N.  B.  Dennys,  late  H.M.’s  Consular  Service;  and 
Charles  King,  Lieut.  Royal  Marine  Artillery.  Edited  by  N.  B.  Dennys. 
In  one  volume.  8vo.  pp.  600,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Ddhne. — A Zulu-Kafir  Dictionary,  etymologically  explained,  with 

copious  Illustrations  and  examples,  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  the  Zulu- 
Kafir  Language.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  xlii.  and  418, 
sewed.  Cape  Town,  1857.  21s. 

Dohne. — The  Four  Gospels  in  Zulu.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dohne, 
Missionary  to  the  American  Board,  C.F.M.  8vo.  pp.  208,  cloth.  Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866.  5s. 
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Doolittle. VOCABULARY  AND  HANDBOOK  OF  THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE. 

Romanised  in  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  By  the  Rev.  Justus  Doolittle,  Author 
of  “ Social  Life  of  the  Chinese.”  Complete  in  2 vols.  Vol.  I.,  4to.  pp.  viii. 
and  548,  half-roan.  1872.  £1  Us.  6d. 

Dowson. — A Grammar  of  the  Urdu  or  Hindustani  Language.  By 
John  Dowson,  M.R.A.S.  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  264.  10s.  6 d. 

Early  English  Text  Society’s  Publications.  Subscription,  one  guinea 
per  annum. 

1.  Early  English  Alliterative  Poems.  In  the  West-Midland 

Dialect  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an 
unique  Cottonian  MS.  16s. 

2.  Arthur  (about  1440  a.d.).  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furniyall,  Esq., 

from  the  Marquis  of  Bath’s  unique  MS.  4s. 

3.  Ane  Compendious  and  Breue  Tractate  concernyng  ye  Office 

and  Dewtie  of  Kyngis,  etc.  By  William  Lauder.  (1556  a.d.)  Edited 
by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  4s. 

4.  Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight  (about  1320-30  a.d.). 

Edited  by  R.  Morris,  Esq.,  from  an  unique  Cottonian  MS.  10s. 

5.  Of  the  Orthographie  and  Congruitie  of  the  Britan  Tongue  ; 

a treates,  noe  shorter  than  necessarie,  for  the  Schooles,  be  Alexander  Hume. 
Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (about 
1617  a.d.),  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.  4s. 

6.  Lancelot  of  the  Laik.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cam- 

bridge University  Library  (ab.  1500),  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.  A.  8s. 

7.  The  Story  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  an  Early  English  Song,  of 

about  1250  a.d.  Edited  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  It.  Morris,  Esq.  8s. 

8 Morte  Arthure;  the  Alliterative  Version.  Edited,  from  Robert 
Thornton’s  unique  MS.  (about  1440  a.d.)  at  Lincoln,  by  the  Rev.  George 
Perry,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.  7s. 

9.  Animadversions  uppon  the  Annotacions  and  Corrections  of 
some  Imperfections  of  Impressiones  of  Chaucer’s  Wohkes,  reprinted 
in  1598;  by  Francis  Thynne.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
Bridgewater  Library.  By  G.  H.  Kingsley,  Esq.,  M.D.  4s. 

10.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur.  Edited  for  the 

first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library  (about 
1450  a.d.),  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.  Part  I.  2s.  6 d. 

11.  The  Monarche,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Edited 

from  the  first  edition  by  Johne  Skott,  in  1552,  by  Fitzedward  Hall, 
Esq.,  D.C.L.  Part  I.  3s. 

12.  The  Wright’s  Chaste  Wife,  a Merry  Tale,  by  Adam  of  Cobsam 

(about  1462  a.d.),  from  the  unique  Lambeth  MS.  306.  Edited  for  the  first 
time  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.  Is. 

13.  Seinte  Marherete,  )>e  Meiden  ant  Martyr.  Three  Texts  of  ah. 

1200, 1310,  1330  a.d.  First  edited  in  1862,  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockayne, 
M.A.,  and  now  re-issued.  2s. 

14.  Kyng  Horn,  with  fragments  of  Floriz  and  Blauncheflur,  and  the 

Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  ofCambridge  and  the  British  Museum,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rawson 
Lumby.  3s.  6 d. 

15.  Political,  Religious,  and  Loye  Poems,  from  the  Lambeth  MS. 

No.  306,  and  other  sources.  Edited  by  F.  J.  1'urniyall,  Esq.,  M.A.  7s.  6 d. 
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16.  A Tretice  ix  English  breuely  drawe  out  of  p book  of  Quintis 

essencijs  in  Latyn,  J>  Hermys  }>  prophete  and  king  of  Egipt  after  f flood 
of  Noe,  fader  of  Philosophris,  hadde  by  reuelaciouw  of  an  aungil  of  God  to  him 
sente.  Edited  from  the  Sloane  MS.  73,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.  If. 

17.  Parallel  Extracts  from  29  Manuscripts  of  Piers  Plowman,  with 

Comments,  and  a Proposal  for  the  Society’s  Three- text  edition  of  this  Poem. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Is. 

18.  Hali  Meidenhead,  about  1200  a.b.  Edited  for  the  first  time  from 

the  MS.  (with  a translation)  by  the  Rev.  Oswald  Cockayne,  M.A.  la. 

19.  The  Monarche,  and  other  Poems  of  Sir  David  Lyndesay.  Part  II., 

the  Complaynt  of  the  King’s  Papingo,  and  other  minor  Poems.  Edited  from 
the  First  Edition  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C  L.  3s.  6d. 

20.  Some  Treatises  by  Richard  Eolle  de  Hampole.  Edited  from 

Robertof  Thornton’s  MS.  (ab.  1140  a.d.), by  Rev.  Geougf,  G.  Perry,  M.A.  Is. 

21.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur.  Part  II.  Edited 

by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  Esq.  4s. 

22.  The  Eomans  of  Partenay,  or  Lusignen.  Edited  for  the  first  time 

from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat.  M.A.  6s. 

23.  Dan  Michel’s  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  or  Eemorse  of  Conscience,  in 

the  Kentish  dialect,  1340  a.d.  Edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  Richard  Morris,  Esq.  10a.  6d. 

24.  Hymns  of  the  Virgin  and  Christ;  The  Parliament  of  Devils, 

and  Other  Religious  Poems.  Edited  from  the  Lambeth  MS.  853,  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.  3s. 

25.  The  Stacions  of  Rome,  and  the  Pilgrim’s  Sea-Yoyage  and  Sea- 

Sickness,  with  Clene  Maydenhod.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  and  Porkington 
MSS.,  etc.,  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  M.A.  Is. 

26.  Religious  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Yerse.  Containing  Dan  Jon 

Gaytrigg’s  Sermon ; The  Abbaye  of  S.  Spirit;  Savne  Jon,  and  other  pieces 
in  the  Northern  Dialect.  Edited  from  Robert  of  Thorntone’s  MS.  (ab.  1460 
a.d.),  by  the  Rev.  G.  Perry,  M.A.  2s. 

27.  Manipulus  Vocabulorum  : a Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language,  by  Peter  Levins  (1570).  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index, 
by  Henry  B.  Wheatley.  12s. 

28.  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  Plowman,  together  with 

Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest.  1362  a.d.,  by  William  Langland.  The 
earliest  or  Vernon  Text ; Text  A.  Edited  from  the  Vernon  MS.,  with  full 
Collations,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  7s. 

29.  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises.  (Sawles  Warde 

and  the  Wohunge  of  Ure  Lauerd  : Ureisuns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries  ; with  Introduction,  Transla- 
tion, and  Notes.  By  Richard  Morris.  First  Series.  Parti.  7s. 

30.  Piers,  the  Ploughman’s  CreIde  (about  1394).  Edited  from  the 

MSS.  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  2s. 

31.  Instructions  for  Parish  Priests.  By  John  Myrc.  Edited  from 

Cotton  MS.  Claudius  A.  II.,  by  Edward  Peacock,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  etc.  4s. 
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32.  The  Babers  Book,  Aristotle’s  ABC,  Urbanitatis,  Stans  Puer  ad 

Mensam,  The  Lytille  Childrenes  Lytil  Boke.  The  Bokes  of  Nurture  of 
Hugh  Khodes  and  John  Russell,  Wynkyn  de  Worde’s  Boke  of  Kervynge,  The 
Booke  of  Demeanor,  The  Boke  of  Curtasye,  Seager’s  Schoole  of  Vertue,  etc., 
etc.  With  some  French  and  Latin  Poems  on  like  subjects,  and  some  Fore- 
words on  Education  in  Early  England.  Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  M.A., 
Trin.  Hall,  Cambridge.  15s. 

33.  The  Book  of  the  Knight  de  la  Tour  Landry,  1372.  A Father’s 

Book  for  his  Daughters,  Edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.  1764,  by  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  William  Rossiter.  8s. 

34.  Old  English  Homilies  and  Homiletic  Treatises.  (Sawles  Warde, 

and  the  Wohuuge  of  Ure  Lauerd : Ureisuns  of  Ure  Louerd  and  of  Ure  Lefdi, 
etc.)  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  Edited  from  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  Lambeth,  and  Bodleian  Libraries ; with  Introduction,  Trans- 
lation, and  Notes,  by  Richard  Morris.  First  Series.  Part  2.  8s. 

35.  Sir  David  Lyndesay’s  Works.  Part  3.  The  Historie  of  ane 

Nobil  and  Wailzeand  Sqvyer,  William  Meldrum,  umqvhyle  Laird  of 
Cleiscbe  and  Bynnis,  compylit  be  Sir  Dauid  Lyndesay  of  the  Mont  alias 
Lyoun  King  of  Armes.  With  the  Testament  of  the  said  Williame  Mel- 
drum, Squver,  compylit  alswa  be  Sir  Dauid  Lyndesay,  etc.  Edited  by  F. 
Hall,  D.C.L.  2s. 

36.  Merlin,  or  the  Early  History  of  King  Arthur.  A Prose 

Romance  (about  1450-1460  a.d.),  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the 
University  Library,  Cambridge,  by  Henry  B.  Wheatlby.  With  an  Essay 
on  Arthurian  Localities,  by  J.  S.  Stuart  Glennie,  Esq.  Part  III.  1869.  12s. 

37.  Sir  David  Lyndesay’s  Works.  Part  IY.  Ane  Satyre  of  the 

thrie  estaits,  in  commendation  of  vertew  and  vitvperation  of  vyce.  Maid 
be  Sir  David  Lindesay,  of  the  Mont,  alias  Lyon  King  of  Armes.  At 
Edinbvrgh.  Printed  be  Robert  Charteris,  1602.  Cvm  privilegio  regis. 
Edited  by  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  4s. 

38.  The  Yision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman, 

together  with  Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet,  et  Dobest,  Secundum  Wit  et  Resoun, 
by  William  Langland  (1377  a.d.).  The  “Crowley”  Text;  or  Text  B. 
Edited  from  MS.  Laud  Misc.  581,  collated  with  MS.  Rawl.  Poet.  38,  MS. 
B.  15.  17.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  MS.  Dd.  1.  17.  in 
the  Cambridge  University  Library,  the  MS.  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  MS. 
Bodley  814,  etc.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  10s.  6 d. 

39.  The  “ Gest  Hystoriale”  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy.  An 

Alliterative  Romance,  translated  from  Guido  De  Colonna’s  “ Hystoria 
Troiana.”  Now  first  edited  from  the  unique  MS. in  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
University  of  Glasgow,  by  the  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Panton  and  David  Donaldson. 
Part  I.  10s.  6 d. 

40.  English  Gilds.  The  Original  Ordinances  of  more  than  One 

Hundred  Early  English  Gilds  : Together  with  the  olde  usages  of  the  cite  of 
Wynchestre;  The  Ordinances  of  Worcester;  The  Office  of  the  Mayor  of 
Bristol ; and  the  Customary  of  the  Manor  of  Tettenhall- Regis.  From 

Original  MSS.  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries.  Edited  with 
Notes  by  the  late  Toulmin  Smith,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  of  Northern  Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen).  With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary,  etc.,  by  his  daughter, 
Lucy  Toulmin  Smith.  And  a Preliminary  Essay,  in  Five  Parts,  On  the 
History  and  Df.velopmf.xt  of  Gilds,  by  Lujo  Brf.ntano,  Doctor  Juris 
Utriusque  et  Philosophise.  21s. 
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41.  The  Minor  Poems  of  William  Lauder,  Playwright,  Poet,  and 

Minister  of  the  Word  of  God  (mainly  on  the  State  of  Scotland  in  and  about 
1568  a.d.,  that  year  of  Famine  and  Plague).  Edited  from  the  Unique 
Originals  belonging  to  S.  Christie-Miller,  Esq.,  of  Britwell,  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.  3s. 

42.  Bernardus  de  Cura  rei  Eamuliaris,  with  some  Early  Scotch 

Prophecies,  etc.  From  a MS.,  KK  1.  5,  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Library.  Edited  by  J.  Rawsox  Lumby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge.  2s. 

43.  Ratis  Paving,  and  other  Moral  and  Religious  Pieces,  in  Prose  and 

Verse.  Edited  from  the  Cambridge  University  Library  MS.  KK  1.  5,  by  J. 
Rawsox  Lumby,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  3s. 

44.  JosEm  of  Arimatuie  : otherwise  called  the  Romance  of  the 

Seint  Graal,  or  Holy  Gi  1 an  alliterative  poem,  written  about  a.d.  1350, 
and  now  first  printed  fr  . the  unique  copy  in  the  Vernon  MS.  at  Oxford. 
With  an  appendix,  containing  “The  l.yt'e  of  Joseph  of  Armathy,”  reprinted 
from  the  black-letter  copy  of  Wynkvn  de  Worde  ; “ De  sancto  Joseph  ab 
Arimathia,”  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1516  ; and  “ The  Lyfe  of  Joseph  of 
Arimathia,”  first  printed  by  Pynson,  a.d.  1520.  Edited,  with  (Notes  and 
Glossarial  Indices,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  5s. 

45.  King  Alfred’s  AVest-Saxox  Version  of  Gregory’s  Pastoral  Care. 

With  an  English  translation,  the  Latin  Text,  Notes,  and  an  Introduction 
Edited  by  Henry  Sweet,  Esq.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Part  I.  10s. 

46.  Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood  ; Symbols  of  the  Passion  and  Cross- 

Poems.  In  Old  English  of  the  Eleventh,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies. Edited  from  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Libraries; 
with.  Introduction,  Translations,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  Richard 
Morris,  LL.D.  10s. 

47.  Sir  David  Lyndesay’s  Works.  Part  V.  The  Minor  Poems  oi 

Lyndesay.  Edited  by  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  Esq.  3s. 

48.  The  Times’  Whistle;  or,  A Newe  Daunce  of  Seven  Satires,  and 

other  Poems  : Compiled  by  R.  C.,  Gent.  Now  first  Edited  from  MS.  Y.  8.  3. 
in  the  Library  of  Canterbury  Cathedral;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowper  6s. 

49.  An  Old  English  Miscellany,  containing  a Bestiary,  Kentish 

Sermons,  Proverbs  of  Alfred,  Religious  Poems  of  the  13th  century.  Edited 
from  the  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  li.  Mounts,  LL.D.  10s. 

50.  King  Alfred’s  West-Saxon  Version  of  Gregory’s  Pastoral  Care. 

Edited  from  2 MSS.,  with  an  English  translation.  By  Henry  Sweet,  Esq., 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Tart  II.  10s. 

51.  pE  Liflade  of  St.  Juliana,  from  two  old  English  Manuscripts  of 

1230  a.d.  With  renderings  into  Modern  English,  by  the  l!ev.  O.  Cockayne 
and  Edmund  Brock.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  Cockayne,  M.A.  Price  2s. 

Extra  Series.  Subscriptions — Small  paper,  one  guinea ; large  paper 

two  guineas,  per  annum. 

1.  The  Romance  of  William  of  Palerne  (otherwise  known  as  the 
Romance  of  William  and  the  Werwolf).  Translated  from  the  French  at  the 
command  of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  about  a.d.  1350,  to  which  is  added  a 
fragment  of  the  Alliterative  Romance  of  Alisaunder,  translated  from  the 
Latin  by  the  same  author,  about  a.d.  1340;  the  former  re-edited  from  the 
unique  MS.  in  the  Library  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  the  latter  now 
first  edited  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  Rodleian  Library,  Oxford.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A,  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xliv.  and  328.  ill  6s. 
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2.  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer  ; containing  an  investigation  of  the  Correspondence 
of  Writing  with  Speech  in  England,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the 
present  day,  preceded  by  a systematic  Notation  of  all  Spoken  Sounds  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  Printing  Types;  including  a re-arrangement  of  Prof. 
F.  J . Child’s  Memoirs  on  the  Language  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  and  reprints 
of  the  rare  Tracts  by  Salesbury  on  English,  1517,  and  Welsh,  1567,  and  by 
Barclev  on  French,  1521.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.  Part  I.  On 
the  Pronunciation  of  the  xivth,  xvilh,  xvnth,  audxvmth  centuries.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  viii.  and  416.  10s. 

3.  Caxton’s  Book  of  Curtesye,  printed  at  Westminster  about  1477-8, 

a.d.,  and  now  reprinted,  with  two  MS.  copies  of  the  same  treatise,  from  the 
Oriel  MS.  79,  and  the  Balliol  MS.  354.  Edited  by  Frederick  J.  Furni- 
vall,  M.A.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xii.  and  58.  5s. 

4.  The  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Bane  ; composed  in  the  reign  of 

Edward  I.,  about  a.d.  1280.  Formerly  edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden  for  the 
Roxburghe  Club,  and  now  re-edited  from  the  unique  MS.  Laud  Misc.  108,  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  lv.  and  160.  10s. 

5.  Chaucer’s  Translation  of  Boethius’s  “ Df,  Consolatione 
Philosophie.”  Edited  from  the  Additional  MS.  10,340  in  the  British 
Museum.  Collated  with  the  Cambridge  Univ.  Libr.  MS.  Ii.  3.  21.  By 
Richard  Morris.  8vo.  12s. 

6 The  Bomance  of  the  Cheyelere  Assignf,.  lie-edited  from  the 
unique  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a Preface,  Notes,  and 
Glossarial  Index,  by  Henry  FI.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  M.A.  Bvo.  sewed,  pp. 
xviii.  and  38.  3s. 

7.  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 
Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S. , etc.,  etc. 
Part  II.  On  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xinth  and  previous  centuries,  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  Icelandic,  Old  Norse  and  Gothic,  with  Chronological  Tables  of 
the  Value  of  Letters  and  Expression  of  Sounds  in  English  Writing.  10s. 

8.  Queene  Elizabethes  Achademy,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 
A Booke  of  Precedence,  The  Ordering  of  a Funeral!,  etc.  Varying  Versions 
of  the  Good  Wife,  The  Wise  Man,  etc.,  Maxims,  Lydgate's  Order  of  Fools, 
A Poem  on  Heraldry,  Occleve  on  Lords’  Men,  etc.,  Edited  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trin.  Hall,  Camb.  With  Essays  on  Early  Italian  and 
German  Books  of  Courtesy,  by  W.  M.  Rossetti,  Esq.,  and  E.  Oswald, 
Esq.  8vo.  13*. 

9.  The  Fraternitye  of  Yacabondes,  by  John  Awdeley  (licensed 
in  1560-1,  imprinted  then,  and  in  15(55),  from  the  edition  of  1575  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  A Caueat  or  Warening  for  Commen  Cursetors  vulgarely 
called  Vagabones,  by  Thomas  Harman,  Esuuiere.  From  the  3rd  edition  of 
1567.  belonging  to  Henry  Huth,  Esq.,  collated  with  the  2nd  edition  of  1567, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  and  with  the  reprint  of  the  4th  edition  of 
1573.  A Sermon  in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,  by  Parson  Haben  or 
Hyberdyne,  from  tbe  Lansdowne  MS.  98,  and  Cotton  Vesp.  A.  25.  Those 
parts  of  the  Groundworke  of  Conny-catching  (ed.  1592),  that  differ  from 
Harman’s  Caueat.  Edited  by  Edward  Viles  & F.  J.  Furnivall.  8vo. 
7s.  6 d. 
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10.  The  Eyrst  Boke  oe  the  Introduction  of  Knowledge,  made  by 

Andrew  Borde,  of  Physycke  Doctor.  A Compendyous  Regyment  of  a 
Dyetary  of  Helth  made  in  Mountpyllier,  compiled  by  Andrewe  Boorde, 
of  Physycke  Doctor.  Barnes  in  the  Defence  of  the  Berde  : a treatyse 
made,  answerynge  the  treatyse  of  Doctor  Borde  upon  Berdes.  Edited,  with 
a life  of  Andrew  Boorde,  and  large  extracts  from  his  Breuyary,  by  F.  J. 
Furnivall,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Camb.  Ovo.  18s. 

11.  The  Bruce;  or,  the  Book  of  the  most  excellent  and  noble  Prince, 

Robert  de  Broyss,  King  of  Scots  : compiled  by  Master  John  Barbour,  Arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  a.d  1375.  Edited  from  MS.  G 23  in  the  LibraryofSt. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  written  a.d.  1487  ; collated  with  the  MS.  in  the 
Advocates’  Library  at  Edinburgh,  written  a.d.  1489,  and  with  Hart's 
Edition,  printed  a.d.  1 6 1 G ; with  a Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index,  by 
the  Kev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A.  Parti.  8vo.  12s. 

12.  England  in  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth.  A 

Dialogue  between  Cardinal  Pole  and  Thomas  Lupset,  Lecturer  in  Rhetoric 
at  Oxford.  By  Thom  s Starkey',  Chaplain  to  the  King.  Edited,  with 
Preface,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  J.  M.  Cowper.  And  with  an  Introduction 
containing  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Starkey,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Brewer, 
M.A.  Part  II.  12s. 

{Part  Starkey’s  Life  and  Letters , is  in  preparation. 

13.  A Supplicacyon  for  the  Beggars.  Written  about  the  year  1529, 

by  Simon  Fish.  Now  re-edited  by  Frederick  J.  Furnivall.  With  a 
Supplycacion  to  our  moste  Soueraigne  Lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  Eyght 
(1544  a.d. ),  A Supplication  of  the  Poore  Commons  (1546  a.d.),  The  Decaye 
of  England  by  the  gieat  multitude  of  Shepe  (1550-3  a.d.).  Edited  by  J. 
Meadows  Coyvfkk.  6s. 

14.  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,  with  especial  reference  to 

Shakspere  and  Chaucer.  By  A.  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.  Part  III. 
Illustrations  of  the  Pronunciation  of  the  xivthand  xvith  Centuries.  Chaucer, 
Gower,  Wycliffe,  Spenser,  Shakspere,  Salesbury,  Barcley,  Hart,  Bullokar, 
Gill.  Pronouncing  Vocabulary.  10s. 

15.  Boiiert  Crowley’s  Thirty-one  Epigrams,  Yoyco  of  the  Last 
Trumpet,  Way  to  Wealth,  etc.,  1550-1  a.d.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Covvper,  Esq. 
12s. 

16.  A Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe;  addressed  to  bis  son  Lowys,  by 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  a.d.  1391.  Edited  from  the  earliest  MSS.  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.A  , late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  10s. 

Edda  Saemundar  Hinns  Froda — The  Edda  of  Saemund  the  Learned. 

From  the  Old  Norse  or  Icelandic.  Part  I.  with  a Mythological  Index.  12mo.  pp. 
152,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  Fart  II.  with  Index  of  Persons  and  Places.  By  Benjamin 
Thorpe.  I2mo.  pp.  viii.  and  172,  cloth.  1866.  4s.  ; or  in  J Vol.  complete,  7s.  Gd. 

Edk  ins. — China’s  Place  in  Philology.  An  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Languages  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  a common  origin.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Edkins.  Crown  8vo  , pp.  xxiii. — 403,  cloth.  10s.  6d. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary  of  the  Shanghai  Dialect.  By  J.  Edkins. 

8vo.  half-calf,  pp.  vi.  and  151.  Shanghai,  1869.  21s.  <■ 

Edkins. — A Grammar  of  Colloquial  Chinese,  as  exhibited  iu  the 
Shanghai  Dialect.  By  J.  Edkins,  B.A.  Second  edition,  corrected.  8vo. 
half-calf,  pp.  viii.  and  225.  Shanghai,  1868.  21s. 

Edkins. — A Grammar  of  the  Chinese  Colloquial  Language,  com- 
monly called  the  Mandarin  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Edkins.  Second  edition. 
8\o.  half-calf,  pp.  viii.  and  279.  Shanghai,  1864.  £1  IQs. 
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Eger  and  Grime ; an  Early  English  Romance.  Edited  from  Bishop 
Percy’s  Folio  Manuscript,  about  1650  A.n.  By  John  VV.  Hales,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  Frederick 
J.  Fbrnivall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  1 vol.  4to.,  pp.  6f,  (only 
100  copies  printed),  bound  in  the  Roxburghe  style.  10s.  6 d. 

Eitel.— Handbook  foe  the  Student  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  By  the  Rev. 

E.  J.  Eitel,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.,  224, cl.,  18s. 
Eitel. — 'i  i'n ree  Lectures  on  Buddhism.  By  Rev.  Ernest  J.  Eitel. 

Medium  tivo.,  pp.  42,  sewed.  3s.  6 cl. 

Eitel. — Sketches  from  Life  among  the  Hakkas  of  Southern  China. 

By  the  Rev.  £.  J.  Eitel,  Hong-Kong.  [In  preparation. 

Elliot. — The  History  of  India,  as  told  by  its  own  Historians.  The 
Muhammadan  Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H. 
]\1.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  East  India  Company’s  Bengal  Civil  Service,  by  Prof. 
John  Dowson,  M R.A.S.,  Staff  College,  Sandhurst. 

Yols.  1.  and  II.  With  a Portrait  of  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot.  8vo.  pp  xxxii.  and  542, 
x.  and  580,  cloth.  18.s\  each. 

Vol.  III.  8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  627,  doth.  24s. 

Yol.  IV.  8vo.  pp.  x.  and  563,  cloth.  21s. 

Elliot. — Memoirs  on  the  History,  Folklore,  and  Distribution  of 
the  Races  of  the  North  Western  Provinces  of  India;  being  an 
amplified  Edition  of  the  original  Supplementary  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms. 
By  the  late  Sir  Henry  M.  Elliot,  K.C.B.,  of  i lie  Hon.  East  India  Company’s 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  F dried,  revised,  and  r-arrang  d,  by  John  Beames, 

M.H.A.S.,  Bengal  Civil  Service;  Member  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  of 
the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Paris  and  Bengal,  and  of  the  Philological  Society  of 
London.  In  2 vols.  demy  8vo.,  pp.  xx.,  370,  and  390,  cloth.  With  two 
Lithographic  Plates,  one  full-page  coloured  Map,  and  three  large  coloured 
folding  Maps.  36s. 

Ellis. — The  Asiatic  Affinities  of  the  Old  Italians.  By  Robert 
Ellis,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  author  of  “Ancient 
Routes  between  Italy  and  Gaul.”  Crown  Hvo.  pp.  iv.  156,  cloth.  1870.  5s. 

English  and  Welsh  Languages. — The  Influence  of  the  English  and 

Welsh  Languages  upon  each  other,  exhibited  in  the  Vocabularies  of  the  two 
Tongues.  Intended  to  suggest  the  importance  to  Philologers,  Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers,  and  others,  of  giving  due  attention  to  the  Celtic  Branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  Family- of  Languages.  Square,  pp.  30,  sewed.  1869.  Is. 

Etherington. — The  Student’s  Grammar  of  the  Hindi  Language. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Etherington,  Missionary,  Benares.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  xii.  220. 
xlviii.  cloth.  1870.  10s.  6d. 

Ethnological  Society  of  London  (The  Journal  of  the).  Edited  by 

Professor  Huxley,  F.H.S.,  President  of  the  Society;  George  Busk,  Esq., 

F. R.S.;  Sir  John  Lubisock,  Bart.,  F.  R.S. ; Colonel  A.  Lane  Fox,  Hon.  Sec.; 
Thomas  VV  right,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec.;  Hyde  Clarke,  Esq.;  Sub-Editor;  and 
Assistant  Secretary,  J.  H.  Lamprey,  Esq.  Published  Quarterly. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  1.  April,  1869.  8vo.  pp.  88,  sewed.  3s. 

Contents. — Flint  Instruments  from  Oxfordshire  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  (Illustrated.)  By 
Colonel  A.  Lane  Fox. — The  Westerly  Drifting  of  Nomads.  By  II.  H.  Howorth. — On  the  Lion 
Shilling.  By  Ilyde  Clarke. — Letter  on  a Marble  Armlet.  By  H.  W.  Edwards. — On  a Bronze 
Spear  from  Lough  Guv,  Limerick.  (Illustrated.)  By  Col.  A.  Lane  Fox. — On  Chinese  Charms. 
By  W.  H.  Black. — Proto-ethnic  Condition  of  Asia  Minor.  By  Hyde  Clarke.— On  Stone  Im- 
plements from  the  Cape.  (Illustrated.)  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock.  — Cromlechs  and  Megalithic 
Structures.  By  H.  M.  Westropp. — Remarks  on  Mr.  Westropp’s  Paper.  By  Colonel  A.  Lane 
Fox.— Stone  Implements  from  San  Jos£.  By  A.  Steffens.  — On  Child-bearing  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  By  J.  Hooker,  M.D. — On  a Pseudo-cromlech  on  Mount  Alexander,  Australia. 
By  Acheson.  — The  Cave  Cannibals  of  South  Africa.  By  Layland.  — Reviews : Wallace’s 
Malay  Archipelago  (with  illustrations);  Fryer’s  Hill  Tribes  of  India  (with  an  illustration); 
Rcliquim  Aquitanicce,  etc. — Method  of  Photographic  Measurement  of  the  Human  Frame  (with 
an  illustration).  ,By  J,  H.  Lamprey.— Notes  and  Queries. 


8 and  60,  Paternoster  Ron',  London. 
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Vol.  I.,  No.  2.  July,  1860.  8vo.  pp.  117,  sewed.  3s. 

Contents.— Ordinary  Meeting,  March  9,  1869  (held  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology), 
Professor  Huxley,  F.K.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  Opening  Address  of  the  President.— On 
the  Characteristics  of  the  population  of  Central  and  South  India  (Illustrated).  By  Sir  Walter 
Klliot.  — Oo  the  Races  of  India  as  traced  in  existing  Tribes  and  Castes  (With  a Map). 
By  G.  Campbell,  Esq. — Remarks  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson.— Remarks  by 'Mr.  Walter  Dendy. 
— Ordinary  Meeting,  January  23rd,  1869.  Professor  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the 
Chair.  On  the  Lepchas.  By  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  late  Superintendent  of  Darjeeling.— On  Pre- 
historic Archaeology  of  India  (Illustrated).  By  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  C.S.I.,  M.R.A.S., 
M.R.I.A.,  etc.— Appendix  I.  Extract  from  description  of  the  Pandoo  Coolies  in  Malabar.  By  J. 
Babington,  Esq.  (Read  before  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  December  20th,  1820.  Published 
in  V olume  III.  of  the  Society’s  Transactions). — Appendix  II,  Extract  from  a letter  from  Captain, 
now  Colonel,  A.  Dona,  dated  Camp  Katangrich,  April  12th,  1852.— On  some  of  the  Mountain 
Tribes  of  the  North  Western  frontier  of  India.  By  Major  Fosbery,  Y.C  —On  Permanence  of 
type  in  the  Human  Race.  By  Sir  William  Denison. — Notes  and  Reviews. — Ethnological  Notes 
and  Queries. — Notices  of  Ethnology. 

Vol.  I.,  No.  3.  October,  1869.  pp.  137,  sewed.  3s. 

Contents.  — On  the  Excavation  of  a large  raised  Stone  Circle  or  Barrow,  near  the 
Village  of  Wurreegaon,  one  mile  from  the  military  station  of  Kamptee,  Central  Provinces 
of  India  (Illustrated).  By  Major  George  Godfrey  Pearse,  Royal  Artillery.— Remarks  by 
Dr.  Hooker  on  Dr.  Campbell’s  paper. — North- American  Ethnology:  Address  of  the  Presi- 
dent.— On  the  Native  Races  of  New  Mexico  (Illustrated).  By  Dr.  A.  W.  Bell. — On  the 
Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches.  By  Morton  C.  Fisher.— The  North-American  Indians:  a 
Sketch  of  some  of  the  hostile  Tribes;  together  with  a brief  account  of  General  Sheridan’s 
Campaign  of  1868  against  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Arapahoe,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche  Indians.  By 
William  Blackmore. — Notes  and  Reviews  : The  Ethnological  Essays  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 
Juventus  Mundi,  the  Gods  and  Men  of  the  Homeric  Age.  By  the  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart 
Gladstone.  (The  Review  by  Hyde  Clarke,  Esq.) — Notes  and  Queries.— Classification  Committee. 

Vol.  I..  No.  4.  January,  1870.  8vo.  pp.  98,  sewed.  3s. 

Contents. — On  New  Zealand  and  Polynesian  Ethnology : On  the  Social  Life  of  the  ancient 
Inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  ancl  on  the  national  character  it  was  likely  to  form.  By  Sir 
George  Grey,  K C.B. — Notes  on  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand  and  some  Melanesians  of  the 
south-west  Pacific.  By  the  Bishop  of  Wellington.— Observations  on  the  Inhabitants  and  Anti- 
quities of  Easter  Island.  By  J.  L.  Palmer.— On  the  westerly  drifting  of  Nomades  from  the 
fifth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Part  II.  The  Seljuks,  Ghazdevides,  etc.  By  II.  II.  Howorth, 
Esq.— Settle  Cave  Exploration. — Index.— Contents.  -Report  of  the  Council.— List  of  Fellows. 

Vol.  II.,  No.  1.  April,  1870.  8vo.  pp.  96,  sewed.  3s, 

Contents:— On  the  Proposed  Exploration  of  Stonehenge  by  a Committee  of  the  British 
Association.  By  Col.  A.  Lane  Fox. — On  the  Chinese  Race,  their  Language,  Government,  Social 
Institutions,  and  Religion.  By  C.  T.  Gardner.  Appendix  I.  : On  Chinese  Mythological  and  Legen- 
dary History  II.  : On  Chinese  Time.— Discussion.— On  the  ltnce.N  and  Languages  of  Dardistan. 
By  Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner. — Discussion. — Extract  from  a Communication  by  Munphool,  Pundit  to 
the  Political  Department,  India  Office,  on  tlie  Relations  between  Gilgit,  'Tmral,  and  Kashmir. — 
On  Quartzite  Implements  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By  Sir  G.  Grey. — Discussion.— Note 
on  a supposed  Stone  Implement  from  County  Wicklow,  Ireland.  By  F.  Atcheson.—  Note 
on  the  Stature  of  American  Indians  of  the  Chipewyan  Tribe.  By  Major-General  Lefroy — 
Report  on  the  Present  State  and  Cond  tion  of  Pre-historic  Remains  in  the  Channel  Islands.  By 
Lieut.  S.  P.  Oliver. — Appendix:  The  Opening  and  Restoration  of  the  Cromlech  of  Lc  Couperon. — 
Discussion —Description  and  Remarks  upon  an  Ancient  Cah  aria  from  China,  which  has  been 
.supposed  to  be  that  of  Confucius,  By  George  Busk.— Discussion.— On  the  Westerly  Drifting  of 
Nomades,  from  the  5th  to  the  19th  Century.  Part  III.  The  Coinaus  and  Petchenegs.  By  H.  II. 
Howorth. — Review. — Notes  and  Queries.— Illustrated. 

Vol  II.,  No.  2.  July,  1870.  8vo.  pp.  95,  sewed.  3s. 

Contents  :— On  the  Kitai  and  Kara-Kitai.  By  Dr.  G.  Oppert.— Discussion.— Note  on  the  Use 
of  the  New  Zealand  Mere.  By  Colonel  A.  Lane  Fox.— On  Certain  Pre-historic  Remains  dis- 
covered in  New  Zealand,  and  on  the  Nature  of  the  Deposits  in  which  they  occurred.  By  Dr. 
Julius  Haast.— Discussion.— On  the  Origin  of  the  Tasmanians,  geologically  considered.  By 
James  Bon  wick. — Discussion.— On  a Frontier  Line  of  Ethnology  and  Geology.  By  IT.  II. 
Howorth.— Notes  on  the  Nicobar  Islanders.  By  G.  M.  Atkinson.— On  the  Discovery  of  Flint 
and  Chert  under  a Submerged  Forest  in  West  Somerset.  By  VV.  Bovd  Dawkins.— Discussion,— 
Remarks  by  Dr.  A.  Campbell,  introductory  to  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Mapleton’s  Report.— Report  on 
Pre-historic  Remains  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Crinan  Canal,  Argyllshire.  By  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Maple  ton. — Discussion  — Supplementary  Remarks  to  a Note  on  an  Ancient  Chinese  Calva.  By 
George  Busk. — On  Discoveries  in  Recent  Deposits  in  Yorkshire.  By  C.  Monkman. — Discussion. 
—On  the  Natives  of  Naga,  in  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.— By  Dr.  Jagor.  — On  the  Koords.  By 
Major  F.  Millinger.— On  the  Westerly  Drifting  of  Nomades,  from  the  5th  to  the  19th  Century. 
Part  IV.  The  Circassians  and  White  Kazars.  By  H.  II.  Howorth. — Notes  and  Queries. — 
Illustrated. 

Vol.  II.,  No.  3.  October,  1870.  8vo.  pp.  176,  sewed.  3s. 

Contents  :— On  the  A ymara  Indians  of  Bolivia  and  Peru.  By  David  Forbes.  Appendix: 
A.  Table  of  Detailed  Measurements  of  Ayraara  Indians.  B.  Substances  used  as  Medicines  by 
the  Aymara  Indians,  and  their  Names  for  Diseases.  C.  Vocabulary  of  Aymara  Words — Discus- 
sion.—On  the  Opening  of  Two  Cairns  near  Bangor,  North  Wales.  By  Colonel  A.  I/ane  Fox.— 
Discussion.— On  the  Earliest  Phases  of  Civilization.  By  llodder  M.  Westropp.— On,  Current 
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British  Mythology  and  Oral  Traditions.  By  J.  F.  Campbell. — Note  on  a Cist  with  Engraved 
Stones  on  the  Poltalloch  Estate,  Argyllshire.  ’ By  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Mapleton. —Discussion— On  the 
Tribal  System  and  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland  under  the  Brehon  Laws.  By  Dodder  M.  Westropp. 
— Discussion. — On  the  Danish  Element  in  the  Population  of  Cleveland,  Yorkshire.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Atkinson. — Discussion.— Notes  ami  Queries. — Illustrated. 

Yol.  1 1.,  No.  4.  January,  1871.  8vo.  pp.  524,  sewed.  With  a Coloured  folded 
Map,  and  Seven  full-page  Illustrations.  3 s. 

Contents. — On  the  Brain  in  the  Study  of  Ethnology.  By  Dr.  C.  Donovan.  (Abstract.) — The 
Philosophy  of  Religion  among  the  Lower  Paces  of  Mankind.  By  E.  B.  Tylor,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President  (Discussion).— Address  on  the  Ethnology  of  Britain.  By  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.,  President. — The  Influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  the  Ethnology  of  Britain.  By  Dr. 
T.  Nicholas,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  Discussion.— Note  on  a Supposed  Ogham  Inscription  from  Rus-Glass, 
Co.  Cork.  By  R.  Caulfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  (with  plate.)  Discussion.— Notes  on  the  Dis- 
covery of  Copper  Celts  at  Buttivant,  Co.  Cork.  By  J.  P.  Phair,  Esq. — On  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  the  Chief  Modifications  of  Mankind.  By  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 
President  (with  chromo-lithograph  map).  Discussion. — On  the  threatened  Destruction  of  the 
British  Earthworks  near  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire.  By  Col.  A.  Lane  Fox,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 
(with  plate.) — Description  of  the  Park  Cwm  Tumulus.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.» 
F.R.S.,  Vice-President  (with  plate).— On  the  Opening  of  Grimes*  Graves  in  Norfolk.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Green  well,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (with  plates).  Discussion.— On  the  Discovery  of  Platycnemic 
Men  in  Denbighshire.  By  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Notes  on  the  Human 
Remains,  by  Prof.  Busk,  F.R.S.  (with  plate  and  16  woodcuts.) — On  the  Westerly  Drifting  of 
Nomades,  from  the  Fifth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Part  V.  The  Hungarians.  By  H.  II. 
Ho  worth,  Esq.  — Notes  and  Queries. — Index,  &e.,  &c. 

Facsimiles  of  Two  Papyri  found  in  a Tomb  at  Thebes.  With  a 

Translation  by  Samuel  Birch,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  Academies  of  Berlin,  Herculaneum,  etc.,  and  an 
Account  of  their  Discovery.  By  A.  Henry  Ehind,  F.sq.,  F.S.A.,  etc.  In 
large  folio,  pp.  30  of  text,  and  16  plates  coloured,  bound  in  cloth.  21s. 

Foss. — Norwegian  Grammar,  with  Exercises  in  the  Norwegian  and 
and  English  Languages,  and  a List  of  Irregular  Verbs.  By  Frithjof  Foss,. 
Graduate  of  the  University  of  Norway.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  50,  cloth  limp.  2a. 

Furnivall. — Education  in  Early  England.  Some  Notes  used  as 
Forewords  to  a Collection  of  Treatises  on  “Manners  and  Meals  in  the  Olden 
Time,”  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  By  Frederick  J.  Furnivall, 
M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological  and 
Early  English  Text  Societies.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  74.  Is. 

Garrett. — A Classical  Dictionary  of  India,  illustrative  of  the  My- 
thology, Philosophy,  Literature,  Antiquities,  Arts,  Manners,  Customs,  etc.,  of 
the  Hindus.  By  John  Garrett.  8vo.  pp.  x.  and  798,  cloth.  28s. 

Gesenius’  Hebrew  Grammar.  Translated  from  the  17th  Edition.  By 
Dr.  T.  J.  Conant.  With  grammatical  Exercises  and  a Chrestoraathy  by  the 
Translator.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  364,  cloth.  20a. 

Gesenius’  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old  Testament,  including 

the  Biblical  Chaldee,  from  the  Latin.  By  Edward  Robinson.  Fifth  Edition. 
8vo.  pp.  xii.  and  1160,  cloth.  36s. 

God. — Book  of  God.  By  ©.  8vo.  cloth.  Vol.  I. : The  Apocalypse, 
pp.  647.  12a.  6(7.— Vol  II.  An  Introduction  to  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  752.  14s.— > 
Vol.  III.  A Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  pp.  854.  16a. 

God. — Tnn  Name  of  God  in  405  Languages.  ’AyvdjTt?  ©«<?.  32mo, 
pp.  64,  sewed.  2d. 

Goldstiicker. — A Dictionary,  Sanskrit  and  English,  extended  and 

improved  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson, 
with  his  sanction  and  concurrence.  Together  with  a Supplement,  Grammatical 
Appendices,  and  an  Index,  serving  as  a Sanskrit- English  Vocabulary.  By 
Theodor  Goldstucker.  Parts  I.  to  VI.  4to.  pp.  400,  1856-1863.  6s.  each. 
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Goldstiicker. — Panini  : His  Place  in  Sanskrit  Literature.  An  Inves- 
tigation of  some  Literary  and  Chronological  Questions  which  may  be  settled  by 
a study  of  his  Work.  A separate  impression  of  the  Preface  to  the  Facsimile  of 
MS.  No.  17  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty’s  Home  Government  for  India, 
which  contains  a portion  of  the  Manava-Kalpa-Sutra*  with  the  Commentary 
of  Kumarila-Swamin.  By  Theodor  Goldstucker.  Imperial  8vo.  pp. 
268,  cloth.  21s. 

Goldstiicker. — On  the  Deficiencies  in  the  Present  Administration 
of  Hindu  Law;  being  a paper  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  East  India  As- 
sociation on  the  8th  June,  1870.  By  Theodor  Goldstucker,  Professor  of 
Sanskrit  in  University  College,  London,  &c.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  56,  sewed. 
Is.  6d. 


Gover. — The  Folk-Songs  of  Southern  India.  By  Charles  E.  Govek. 
8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  and  299,  cloth  10s.  Sd. 


Grammatography. — A Manual  of  Deference  to  the  Alphabets  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages.  Based  on  the  German  Compilation  of  F. 
Ballhorn.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  80,  cloth.  7 s.6d. 

The  “ Grammatography”  is  offered  to  the  public  as  a compendious  introduction  to  the  reading 
of  the  mo6t  important  ancient  and  modern  languages.  Simple  in  its  design,  it  will  be  consulted 
with  advantage  by  the  philological  student,  the  amateur  linguist,  the  bookseller,  the  corrector  of 
the  press,  and  the  diligent  compositor. 


Afghan  (or  Pushto). 
Amharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic  Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic  Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyrian  Cuneiform, 
ltongali. 

Bohemian  (Czechian), 
lidgfs. 

Burmese. 

Canarese  (or  Carnataca) 
Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Groato-Glagolitic . 

Cufic. 

Cyrillic  (or  Old  Slavonic) 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 
Czechian(orBohemian).  Hebrew  (current  hand) 
Hebrew  (Judieo-Ger 


Danish. 

Demotic. 

Estrangelo. 

Etliiopic. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek-. 

Greek  Ligatures. 
Greek  (Archaic). 


Hungarian.  [man) 
Illyrian. 

Irish. 

Italian  (Old). 

Japanese. 

Javanese. 

Lettish. 

Mantshu. 

Median  Cuneiform. 
Modern  Greek  (Romaic) 
Mongolian. 


Gujerati(orGuzzerattc).  Numidian 
Hieratic.  OldSlavonic(orCy'nllic). 


Hieroglyphics. 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew  f Archaic) . 
Hebrew  (Rabbinical). 


Palmyrenian. 

P<  Asian* 

Persian  Cuneiform. 
Phoenician. 


Polish. 

Pushto  (or  Afghan). 
Romaic  ( Modern  G reek ) 
Russian. 

Runes. 

Samaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. 

Slavonic  (Old). 

Sorbian  (or  Wen  dish), 
Swedish. 

Syriac. 

Tamil. 

Telugu. 

Tibetan. 

Turkish. 

Wallachian. 

Wendish  (or  Serbian). 
Zend. 


Green. — Shakespeare  and  the  Emblem-Writers  ; an  Exposition  of 
their  Similarities  of  Thought  and  Expression.  Preceded  by  a View  of  the 
Emblem-Book  Literature  down  to  a.d.  1616.  By  Henry  Green,  M.A.  In 
one  volume,  pp.  xvi.  572,  profusely  illustrated  with  Woodcuts  and  Photolith. 
Plates,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth  gilt,  large  medium  8vo.  £l  11s.  6 if;  large 
imperial  8vo.  187U.  £2  12s.  6rf. 


Grey.— Handbook  of  African,  Australian,  and  Polynesian  Phi- 
lology, as  represented  in  the  Library  of  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey, 
K.O.B.,  ller  Majesty’s  High  Commissioner  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Classed, 
Annotated,  and  Edited  by  Sir  Gkorge  Grey  and  Dr.  H.  1.  Bleek. 

Vul.  I.  Part  1 .--South  Africa.  8vo.  pp.  186.  7s.  C d. 

Vol.  I.  Part  2.— Africa  (North  of  the  Tropic  bf  Capricorn).  8vo.  pp.  70.  2*. 

Vol.  I.  Part  3.— Madagascar.  8vo.  pp.  24.  1*. 

Vol.  II.  Part  1. — Australia.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  44.  Is.  Gr/. 

Vol.  II.  Part  2. — Papuan  Languages  of  the  Loyalty  Islands  and  New  Hebrides,  compris- 
ing those  of  the  Islands  of  Nengone,  Lifu,  Aneitum,  Tana,  and 
others,  bvo.  p.  12.  6 d. 

Vol.  II.  Part  3.— Fiji  Islands  and  Rotmna  (with  Supplement  to  Part  II.,  Papuan  Lan- 
guages, and  Part  I.,  Australia).  Svo.  nu.  34.  Is. 

Vol.  II.  Part  4. — New  Zealand,  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  Auckland  Islands.  8vo.  pp. 
76.  3s.  Grf. 

Vol.  II.  Part  4 [continuation). — Polynesia  and  Borneo.  8vo.  pp.  77-154.  3s.  6rl. 

Vol.  III.  Part  ).—  Manuscripts  and  Incunablcs.  Svo.  pp.  viii.  and  24.  2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  1. — Early  Printed  Books.  England.  8vo.  pp.  vi.  and  2G6. 
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Grey. — Maori  Mementos  : being  a Series  of  Addresses  presented  by 
the  Native  People  to  His  Excellency  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S  With 
Introductory  Remarks  and  Kxplanatory  Notes  ; to  which  is  added  a small  Collec- 
tion of  Laments,  etc.  By  Ch.  Oliver  B.  Davis.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  228,  cloth.  12s. 

Griffith. — Scenes  feom  the  Eamayana,  Meghaduta,  etc.  Translated 
by  Ralph  T.  H.  Gkiffith,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  xviii.,  244,  cloth.  6s. 

Contents. — Preface — Ayodhya— Kavan  Doomed— The  Birth  of  Rama— The  Heir  apparent — 

Manthara’s  Guile— Dasaratha’s  Oath — The  Step-mother— Mother  and  Son— The  Triumph  of 

Lore— Farewell?— The  Hermit’s  Son— 'The  Trial  of  Truth— The  Forest— The  Rape  of  Sita— 

Rama’s  Despair— The  Messenger  Cloud— Khumbakarna— The  Suppliant  Dove— True  Glory 

Feed  the  Poor— The  Wise  Scholar. 

Griffith. — The  EAmayan  of  Valmxki.  Translated  into  English  verse. 
By  Ralph  T.  H.  Gripmth,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Benares  College.  Vol.  I., 
containing  Books  I.  and  II.  8vo  pp.  xxxii.  440,  cloth.  1870.  18s. 

Vol.  1L,  containing  Book  II..  with  additional  Notes  and  Index  of  Names. 

Svo.,  pp.  504  cloth.  18s. 

Vol.  III.  pp.  v.  and  371,  cloth.  1872.  15s. 

Grout. — The  Isizulu  : a Grammar  of  the  Zulu  Language  ; accompanied 
with  an  Historical  Introduction,  also  with  an  Appendix.  By" Rev.  Lewis  Grout. 
8vo.  pp.  lii.  and  432,  cloth.  21s. 

Gubernatis. — Mtthical  Zoology;  or  the  Legends  of  Animals.  By 
Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Literature  at 
Florence.  [In  the  press. 

Gundert. — A Malayalam  and  English  Dictionary.  Ey  Eev.  H. 
Gunbekt.  D.  Ph.  Parts  I— III.  Svo.  pp.  COO.  30s.  Will  be  completed  in 
five  parts 

Haldeman.  — Pennsylvania  Dutch  : a Dialect  of  South  Germany 
with  an  Infusion  of  English.  By  S.  S.  H aldeman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Svo.  pp. 
viii.  and  70,  cloth.  1872.  3s.  lid. 

Hans  Breitmann  Ballads. — See  under  Leland. 

Haug. — Essays  on  the  Sacred  Language,  Writings,  and  Eeligion  of 
the  Parsers.  By  Mari  in  Haug,  Dr.  Phil.  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit 
Studies  in  the  Poona  College.  Svo.  pp.  278,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Haug. — A Lecture  on  an  Original  Speech  of  Zoroaster  (Yasna  45), 
with  remarks  on  his  age.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.  Svo.  pp.  28,  sewed. 
Bombay,  1865.  2s. 

Haug. — Outline  of  a Grammar  of  the  Zend  Language.  By  Martin 
Haug,  Dr.  Phil.  Svo.  pp.  82,  sewed.  14s. 

Haug. — The  Aitareya  Brahmanam  of  i iie  Big  Yeda  : containing  the 
Earliest  Speculations  of  the  Brahmans  on  the  meaning  of  the  Sacrificial  Prayers, 
and  on  the  Origin,  Performance,  and  Sense  of  the  Rites  of  the  Vedic  Religion. 
Edited, Translated,  and  Explained  by  Martin  H aug,  Ph.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Sanskrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College,  etc.,  etc.  In  2 Vols.  Crown  Svo. 
Vol.  I Contents,  Sanskrit  Text,  with  Preface,  Introductory  Essay,  and  a Map 
of  the  Sacrificial  Compound  at  the  Soma  Sacrifice,  pp  312.  Vol.  II.  Transla- 
tion with  Notes,  pp.  514.  £3  3s. 

Haug. — An  Old  Zand-Pahlavi  Glossary.  Edited  in  the  Original 

Characters,  with  a Transliteration  in  Roman  Letters,  an  English  Translation, 
and  an  Alphabetical  Index.  By  Destur  IIoshengji  Jamaspji,  High-priest  of 
the  Parsis  in  Malwa,  India.  Revised  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Martin 
IIaug,  Ph.D.,  late  Superintendent  of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College, 
Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  ovo.  sewed,  pp.  lvi.  and  132.  15s. 
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Haug. — An  Old  Pahlayi-Pazand  Glossary.  Edited,  with  an  Alpha- 
betical Index,  by  Dbstur  Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa,  High  Priest  of  the 
Paisis  in  Malwa,  India.  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on 
the  Pahlavi  Language,  by  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  152,  268,  sewed.  1870.  28s. 

Hang. — Essay  on  the  Pahlayi  Language.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.  T)., 
Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative  Philology  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
Member  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  etc.  (From  the  Pahlavi- 
Pazand  Glossary,  edited  by  Destur  Hoshangji  and  M.  Haug.)  8vo. 
pp.  152,  sewed.  1870.  8s.  6 d. 

Hang. — The  Religion  of  the  Zoroastkians,  as  contained  in  their  Sacred 
Writings.  With  a History  of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  Literature,  and  a Grammar 
of  the  Zend  and  Pehlevi  Languages.  By  Martin  Haug,  Ph.D.,  late  Superin- 
tendent of  Sanscrit  Studies  in  the  Poona  College.  2 vols.  8vo.  [Li preparation. 

Heaviside. — American  Antiquities;  or,  the  Rew  World  the  Old,  and 
the  Old  World  the  New.  By  John  T.  C.  Heaviside.  8vo.  pp.  16,  sewed.  Is.  6 d. 

Hepburn. — A Japanese  and  English  Dictionary.  With  an  English 
and  Japanese  Index.  By  J.  C.  Hepburn,  A. M.,  M.D.  Imperial  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  xii.,  560  and  132.  51.  5s. 

He  rnisz. — A Guide  to  Conversation  in  the  English  and  Chinese 
Languages,  for  the  use  of  Americans  and  Chinese  in  California  and  elsewhere. 
By  Stanislas  Hernisz.  Square  8vo.  pp.  271,  sewed.  10s.  6d. 

The  Chinese  characters  contained  in  this  work  are  from  the  collections  of  Chinese  groups, 

engraved  on  steel,  and  cast  into  moveable  types,  by  Mr.  Marcellin  Legrand,  engraver  of  the 

Imperial  Printing  Office  at  Paris.  They  are  used  by  most  of  the  missions  to  China. 

Hincks. — Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian  Grammar.  By  the  late 
Rev.  E.  Hincks,  D.D.,  Hon.  M.It.A.S.  8vo.,  pp.  44,  sewed.  1a. 

History  of  the  Sect  of  Maharajahs ; or,  Vallabhacharvas  in  Western 
India.  With  a Steel  Plate.  8vo.  pp.  384,  cloth.  12s. 

Hoffmann. — Shopping  Dialogues,  in  Japanese,  Dutch,  and  English. 
By  Professor  J,  Hoffmann.  Oblong  Svo.  pp.  xiii.  and  44,  sewed.  3s. 

Hoffmann. — A Japanese  Grammar.  By  J.  J.  Hoffmann,  Ph.  Doc., 

Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  etc.,  etc.  ■ Published  by  command 
of  His  Majesty’s  Minister  for  Colonial  Affairs.  Imp.  Svo.  pp.  viii.  352, 
sewed.  12s.  (id. 

Historia  y fundacion  de  la  Ciudad  de  Tlaxcala,  y sus  cuatro  cave- 

ceras.  Sacada  por  Francisco  de  Loaiza  de  lengua  Caslellana  ii  esta  Mexicana. 
AiTo  de  1718.  Con  una  Traduccion  Castellana,  publicauopor  S.  Leon  Reinisch. 
In  one  volume  folio,  with  25  Photographic  Places.  [/«  preparation. 

Howse. — A Grammar  of  the  Cree  Language.  With  which  is  com- 
bined an  analysis  of  the  Chippeway  Dialect.  By  Joseph  Howse,  Esq., 
F.R.G.S.  Svo.  pp.  xx.  and  324,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

Hunter.— A Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  Languages  of  India  and 
High  Asia,  with  a Dissertation,  based  on  The  Hodgson  Lists,  Official  Records, 
and  Manuscripts.  By  VV.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Honorary  Fellow, 
Ethnological  Society,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Folio,  pp.  vi.  and 
224,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Ikhwanu-S  Safa. — IhkwAnu-s  SafA  ; or,  Brothers  of  Purity.  De- 
scribing the  Contention  between  Men  and  Beasts  as  to  the  Superiority  of  the 
Human  Race.  Translated  from  the  Hindustani  by  Professor  J.  Dowson,  Staff 
College,  Sandhurst.  Crown  Svo.  pp.  viii.  and  156,  cloth.  7s. 

Indian  Antiquary  (The). — A Journal  of  Oriental  Research  in  Archaeo- 
logy, History,  Literature,  Languages,  Philosophy,  Religion,  Folklore,  etc. 
Edited  by  James  Burgess,  M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.  4to.  Published  12  numbers 
per  anuum.  Subscription  £2. 
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Inman.  — Ancient  Faiths  Embodied  in  Ancient  Times;  or,  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  Religious  Belief,  Sacred  Rites,  and  Holy  Emblems 
of  certain  Nations,  by  an  interpretation  of  the  names  given  to  childten  by  Priestly 
authority,  or  assumed  by  prophets,  kings  and  hierarchs.  By  Thomas  Inman, 
M.D.,  Liverpool.  2 vols.  8vo.  pp.  1.  aud  1028,  cloth,  illustrated  with  numerous 
plates  and  woodcuts.  £3. 

Inman. — Ancient  Pagan  and  ALodern  Christian  Stmbolism  Exposed 
and  Explained.  By  Thomas  Inman,  M.D.  (London),  Physioiau  to  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  Liverpool.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  68,  stiff  covers,  with  numerous 
Illustrations.  1870.  5s. 

Jaeschke. — A SnonT  Practical  Gr.ammae  of  the  Tibetan  Language, 
with  special  Reference  to  the  Spoken  Dialects.  By  II.  A.  Jaeschke,  Moravian 
Missionary.  8vo  sewed,  pp.  ii.  and  56.  2s.  6 d. 

Jaeschke. — Romanized  Tibetan  and  English  Dictionary,  each  word 
being  re-produced  in  the  Tibetan  as  well  as  in  the  Roman  character.  By  H.  A 
Jaeschke,  Moravian  Missionary.  Svo.  pp.  ii.  and  158,  sewed.  5s. 

Jaiminiya-Nyaya-MaliVVistara — See  under  Auctores  Sanscriti. 

Jenkins’s  Vest-Pocket  Lexicon.  — An  English  Dictionary  of  all 

except  Familiar  Words  ; including  the  principal  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms, 
and  Foreign  Moneys,  Weights  and  Measures.  By  Jabez  Jenkins.  64mo., 
pp.  564,  cloth.  Is.  6a?. 

Julien. — Syntaxe  Nouyelle  de  la  Lvngue  Cbcinoise. 

Vol.  I. — Fondee  sur  la  position  des  mots,  suivie  de  deux  traites  sur  les  particules 
et  les  principaux  termes  de  grammaire,  d'une  table  des  idiotismes,  de  fables,  de 
legendes  et  d’apologues  traduits  mot  a mot.  8vo.  s*-wed.  1869.  20s. 

Vol.  II. — Fondde  sur  la  position  des  mots  confirmee  par  l'analyse  d’un  texte  ancien, 
suivie  d’un  petit  Dictionnaire  du  Romau  des  Deux  Cousines,  et  de  Dialogues 
dramatiques  traduits  mot  a mot,  par  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  de  l’institut.  8vo. 
pp.  436,  sewed.  1870.  20s. 

Justi. — Handbuch  der  Zendsprache,  yon  Ferdinand  Justi.  Altbac- 
trisches  Woerterbuch.  Grammatik  Chrestomathie.  Four  parts,  4to.  sewed, 
pp.  xxii.  and  424.  Leipzig,  1864.  24s. 

Kachchayano’s  Grammar  (The  Pali  Text  of),  with  English  Grammar. 
See  under  Mason. 

Kafir  Essays,  and  other  Pieces;  with  an  English  Translation.  Edited 

by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Grahamstown.  32mo.  pp.  84,  sewed.  2s6rf. 

Kalidasa. — Raghuyansa.  By  Kalidasa.  No.  1.  (Cantos  1-3.) 
With  Notes  and  Grammatical  Explanations,  by  Rev.  K.  M.  Banerjea, 
Second  Professor  of  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta  ; Member  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, Fort-William  ; Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 
Svo.  sewed,  pp.  70.  4s.  6d. 

Kern. — The  Brhat-SanhitI  ; or,  Complete  System  of  Natural 
Astrology  of  Varaha-Mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit  into  English  by  Dr.  H. 
Kern,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  Part  I.  Svo.  pp.  50, 
stitched.  2s.  Parts  2 aud  3 pp.  51-154.  2s.  each. 

[ Will  be  completed  in  Nine  Parts. 

Khirad-Afroz  (The  Illuminator  of  the  Understanding).  Ey  Maulavi 
Hafizu’d-din.  A new  edition  of  the  Hindfistfi.nl  Text,  carefully  revised,  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  Edward  B.  Eastwick,  M.P.,  F. R.S., 
F.S.A.,  M.R.A.S.,  Professor  of  Hindfistinl  at  the  late  East  India  Company’s 
College  at  Haileybury.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xiv.  and  321.  18s. 

Khuddaka  Patha. — See  under  Childers. 

Kidd.  — Catalogue  of  thf,  Chinese  Lidrary  of  toe  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Kidd.  Svo.  pp.  58,  sewed.  I*-, 
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Kielhorn. — A Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Language.  By  F.  Kielhobn, 
Ph  D.,  Superintendent  of  Sanskrit  Studies  in  Deccan  College.  Registered 
under  Act  xxv.  of  1867.  Demy  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  260.  cloth.  1870.  10s.  6 d. 

Kilgour. — The  Hebrew  oe  Ibeeian  Race,  including  the  Pelasgians, 
the  Phenicians,  the  Jews,  the  British,  and  others.  By  Henry  Kilgour.  8vo. 
sewed,  pp.  76.  1872.  2s.  6d. 

Kistner. — Buddha  and  his  Docteines.  A Bibliographical  Essay.  By 
Otto  Kistner.  Imperial  8vo.,  pp.  iv.  and  32,  sewed.  2s.  6 d. 

Koran  (The).  Arabic  text,  lithographed  in  Oudh,  a.h.  1284  (1867). 
16mo.  pp.  912,  bound  in  red  goatskin,  Oriental  style,  silver  tooling.  7s.  6</. 

The  printing,  as  well  as  the  outer  appearance  of  the  book,  is  extremely  tasteful,  and  the 

characters,  although  small,  read  very  easily.  As  a cheap  edition  for  reference  this  is  preferable 

to  any  other,  and  its  price  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  every  Oriental  scholar.  It  is  now  first 

imported  from  India. 

Laghti  Kaumudi.  A Sanskrit  Grammar.  By  Varadaraja.  With  an  English 
Version,  Commentary,  and  References.  By  James  R.  Ballantyne,  LL  D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Snskrit  College,  Benares.  Svo.  pp.  xxxvi.  and  424,  cloth.  £1  1 Is.  6d. 

Lee. — A Teanslation  of  the  BAlAyatAeo  : a Native  Grammar  of  the 
Pali  Language.  With  the  Romanized  Text,  the  Nagari  Text,  and  Copious 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  Lionel  F.  Lee.  In  one  vol.  Svo.  (In  preparation) . 

Legge. — The  Chinese  Classics.  With  a Translation,  Critical  and 
Exegetical  Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  Copious  Indexes.  By  James  Legge, 
D.D.,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  In  seven  vols. 

Vol.  I.  containing  Confucian  Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Mean.  Svo.  pp.  526,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  the  Works  of  Mencius.  8vo.  pp.  634,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  111.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Tang,  the  Books  of  Yu,  the  Books  of  Hea,  the  Books  of  Shang,  and  the  Pro- 
legomena. Royal  Svo.  pp.  viii.  and  280,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  III.  Part  II.  containing  the  Fifth  Part  of  the  Shoo-King,  or  the  Books  of 
Chow,  and  the  Indexes.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  281 — 736,  cloth.  £2  2s 

Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  She-King,  or  the  Lessons  from 
the  States  ; and  the  Prolegomena.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  182-244.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  containing  the  First  Part  of  the  She-King,  or  the  Minor  Odes 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  Greater  Odes  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Sacrificial  Odes  and 
Praise-Songs,  and  the  Indexes.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  540.  £2  2s. 

Legge. — The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius,  with  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  James  Legge,  D.  D.  Reproduced  for  General  Readers  from  the 
Author’s  work,  “The  Chinese  Classics,”  with  the  original  Text.  Second 
edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  338.  10s.  6<f. 

Leigh.— The  Religion  of  the  Woeld.  By  H.  Stone  Leigh.  12mo, 
pp.  xii.  66,  cloth.  1869.  2s.  6d. 

Leitner. — The  Races  and  Languages  of  Dardistan.  By  G.  W. 
Leitner,  M.A.,  Ph.  D.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  King’s  College  London,  etc.  5 
late  on  Special  Duty  in  Kashmir.  Parts  1 and  2. — 5s.  each. 

Leland. — The  Beeitmann  Ballads.  The  only  Authoeized  Edition, 
Complete  in  1 vol.,  including  Nineteen  Ballads  illustrating  his  Travels  in  Europe 
(never  before  printed),  with  Comments  by  Fritz  Schwacketihammer.  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.  Crown  8vo.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  pp.  xxviii.  and  292.  6s. 

Hans  Breithann’s  Paety.  With  other  Ballads.  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.  Tenth  Edition.  Square,  pp.  xvi.  and  74,  sewed.  Is. 

Hans  Breitmann’s  Christmas.  With  other  Ballads.  By  Charles 
G.  Leland.  Second  edition.  Square,  pp.  80,  sewed.  Is. 

Hans  Breitmann  as  a Politician.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  Second 
edition.  Square,  pp.  72,  sewed.  Is. 
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Hans  Breitmann  in  Church.  With  other  Ballads.  By  Charles 

G.  I.eland.  With  an  Introduction  and  Glossary.  Second  edition.  Square, 
pp.  80,  sewed.  1870.  Is. 

Hans  BIieitmaxn  as  an  Uhlan.  Six  Hew  Ballads,  with  a Glossary. 
Square,  pp.  72,  sewed.  Is. 

The  first  four  Parts  may  be  had  in  one  Volume 
Breitmann  Ballads.  Four  Series  complete.  Contents  : — Hans 
Breitmann’s  Party.  Hans  Breitmann's  Christmas.  Hans  Breitmann  as  a Poli- 
tician Hans  Breitmann  in  Church.  With  other  Ballads.  By  Charles  G.Leland. 
With  Introductions  and  Glossaries.  Square,  pp.  300,  cloth.  1870.  4s.  8d. 

Lesley. — Man’s  Origin  and  Destiny,  Sketched  from  the  Tlatform  of 
the  Sciences,  in  a Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in 
Boston,  in  the  Winter  of  1865-6.  By  J-  P.  Lesley,  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  the  United  States,  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
Numerous  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo  pp.  392,  cloth.  10s.  6d. 

Liheriea  hag  Avielen ; or,  the  Catholic  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the 
Day  up  to  Ascension.  Translated  for  the  first  time  into  the  Buehonec  of 
Brittany.  Also  in  three  other  parallel  columns  a New  Version  of  the  same 
into  Breizounec  (commonly  called  Breton  and  Armorican)  ; a Version  into 
Welsh,  mostly  new,  and  closely  resembling  the  Breton  ; and  a Version  Gaelic 
or  Manx  or  Cernaweg ; with  Illustrative  Articles  by  Ciikistoll  Terries  and 
Charles  Waring  Saxton,  D.D.  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford.  The  Penitential  Psalms 
are  also  added.  Oblong  Ito.  pp.  156,  sewed.  5s. 

Lohscheid.- -English  and  Chinese  Dictionary,  with  the  Punti  and 
Mandarin  Pronunciation.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobscueid,  Knight  of  Francis 
Joseph,  C. M.l. R. G.S.  A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  etc.  Folio,  pp.  viii.  and  2016.  In  Four 
Parts.  £8  8s. 

Lohscheid. — Chinese  and  English  Dictionary,  Arranged  according  to 
the  Radicals.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lobschmd.  Knight  of  Francis  Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A.,  N.Z.B.S.V.,  &c.  1 vol.  imp.  8vo.  double  columns,  pp.  600, 

bound.  £2  8s. 

Lndewig  (Hermann  E.) — The  Literature  of  American  Aboriginal 
Languages.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  Professor  Wm.  W.  Turner. 
Edited  by  Nicolas  Tkubnpr.  Svo.  fly  and  general  Title,  2 leaves ; Dr  Lude- 
wig’s  Preface,  pp.  v. — viii. ; Editor's  Preface,  pp.  iv. — xii  ; Biographical 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Ludewig,  pp.  xiii. — xiv. ; and  Introductory  Biographical  Notices, 
pp.  xiv. — xxiv.,  followed  by  List  of  Contents.  Then  follow  Dr.  Ludewig’s 
Bibliotheca  Glottica,  alphabetically  arranged,  with  Additions  by  the  Editor,  pp. 

1 — 209;  Professor  Turner’s  Additions,  with  those  of  the  liditor  to  the  same, 
also  alphabetically  arranged,  pp.  210 — 246;  Index,  pp.  247 — 256;  and  List  of 
Errata,  pp.  257,  258.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  10s.  6d. 

Macgowan. — A Manual  of  the  Amoy  Colloquial.  By  Rev.  ,T. 
Macgowan,  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  xvii.  and  200. 
Amoy,  1871.  £1  Is. 

Maclay  and  Baldwin. — An  Alphabetic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese 
Language  in  the  Foochow  Dialect.  By  Rev.  R.  S.  Maclay,  D.D.,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  and  Rev.  C C.  Baldwin,  A.M.,  of  the  American 
Board  of  Mission.  8vo.  half-bound,  pp.  1132.  Foochow,  1871.  £i  4s. 
Maha-Vira-Charita ; or,  the  Adventures  of  the  Great  Hero  Rama. 
An  Indian  Drama  in  Seven  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Frose  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Bhavabhiiti.  By  John  Pickford,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  5s. 
Maino-i-Khard  (The  Book  of  the).  — The  Pazand  and  Sanskrit 

Texts  (in  Roman  characters)  as  arranged  by  Neriosengh  Dhaval,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  With  an  English  translation,  a Glossary  of  the  Pazand 
texts,  containing  the  Sanskrit,  Rosian,  and  Pahlavi  equivalents,  a sketch  of 
Pazand  Grammar,  and  an  Introduction.  By  E.  W.  West.  8vo.  sewed,  pp 
484.  1871.  16s. 
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8 and  GO,  Paternoster  lion’,  London. 
Manava-Xalpa-Sutra ; being  a portion  of  this  ancient  Work  on  Vaidik 

Rites,  together  with  the  Commentary  of  Kumarila-Swamin.  A Facsimile  of 
the  MS.  No.  17,  in  the  Library  of  Her  Majesty’s  Home  Government  for  India. 
With  a Preface  by  Theodor  Goi.dstuckeh.  Oblong  folio,  pp.  2G8  of  letter- 
press  and  121  leaves  of  facsimiles.  Cloth.  £4  4s. 

Manipnlus  Voeabnlornin ; A Rhyming  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  By  Peter  Levins  (1570)  Edited,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index,  by 
Henry  B.  Wheatley.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  370,  cloth.  14s. 

Manning. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Origin  of  the 
Posse  sive  Augment  in  English  and  in  Cognate  Dialects.  By  the  late 
James  Manning,  Q.A.S.,  llecorder  of  Oxford.  8vo.pp.  iv.  and  90.  2s. 

Markham.  — Quichua  Grammar  and  Dictionary.  Contributions  to- 
wards a Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Quichua,  the  Language  of  the  Yncas  of 
Peru;  collected  by  Clements  It.  Markham,  F.S.A.,  Corr.  Mem.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chile.  Author  of  “ Cuzco  and  Lima,”  and  ‘‘Travels  in  Peru  and 
India.”  In  one  vol.  crown  8vo.,  pp.  223,  cloth.  £1.  Is. 

Markham. — Ollanta:  A Drama  in  the  Quichua  Language.  Text, 
Translation,  and  Introduction,  By  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.R.G.S.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  128,  cloth.  7s.  6if. 

Marsden. — Numismata  Orientat.ia  Illustrata.  The  Plates  of  the 
Oriental  Coins,  Ancient  and  Modern,  of  the  Collection  of  the  late  William 
Marsden,  F.li.S.,  etc.,  etc.,  engraved  from  drawings  made  under  his  direction. 
4to.  pp.  iv.  (explanatory  advertisement),  cloth,  gilt  top.  £1  11s.  6 \d. 

Mason. — Eurmah;  its  People  and  Natural  Productions;  or  Notes  on 
the  Nations,  Fauna,  Flora,  and  Minerals  of  Tenasserivn,  Pegu,  and  Burmah. 
By  Rev.  F.  Mason,  D.D.,  M.  R.A.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York.  8vo.  pp.  xviii.  and  914,  cloth.  Rangoon, 
1830.  30s. 

Mason. — Tbe  Pali  Text  oe  Kachchayano’s  Grammar,  with  English 
Annotations.  By  Francis  Mason,  D.D.  I.  The  Text  Aphorisms,  1 to  673. 
II.  The  English  Annotations,  including  the  various  Readings  of  six  independent 
Burmese  Manuscripts,  the  Singalese  Text  on  Verbs,  and  the  Cambodian  Text 
on  Syntax.  To  which  is  added  a Concordance  of  the  Aphorisms.  In  Two 
Parts.  8vo.  sewed,  pp.  208,  75,  and  28.  Toongoo,  1871.  £1  Us.  6 d. 

Mathuraprasada  Misra. — A Trilingual  Dictionary,  being  a compre- 
hensive Lexicon  in  English,  UrdCi,  and  Hindi,  exhibiting  the  Syllabication, 
Pronunciation,  and  Etymology  of  English  Words,  with  their  Explanation  in 
English,  and  in  Urdu  and  Hindi  in  the  Roman  Character.  By  Mathuka- 
prasada  Misra,  Second  Master,  Queen’s  College,  Benares.  8vo.  pp.  xv.  and 
1330,  cloth.  Benares,  1865.  £2  2s. 

Mayers. — Illustrations  of  the  Lamaist  System  in  Tibet,  drawn  from 
Chinese  Sources.  By  William  Frederick  Mayers,  Esq.,  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Consular  Service,  China.  8vo.  pp.  24,  sewed.  1869.  Is.  6rf. 

Medhurst. — Chinese  Dialogues,  Questions,  and  Familiar  Sentences, 

literally  translated  into  English,  with  a view  to  promote  commercial  intercourse 
and  assist  beginners  in  the  Language.  By  the  late  W.  II.  Medhurst,  D.D. 
A new  and  enlarged  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  226.  18s. 

Megha-Duta  (The).  (Cloud-Messenger.)  By  Kalidasa.  Translated 

from  the  Sanskrit  into  English  verse,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  the 
late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  F.  R. S. , Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  The  Vocabulary  by  Francis  Johnson,  sometime 
Profes9orof  Oriental  Languages  at  the  College  of  the  Honourable  the  East  India 
Company,  Haileybury.  New  Edition.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  xi.  and  180.  10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  read  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of  London,  1863 
1864.  8vo.,  pp.  542,  cloth.  21s. 
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Memoirs  read  before  the  A nthropo logical  Society  of  Loudon,  1865-6. 
Vol.  II.  8vo  , pp.  x.  464,  cloth.  21s. 

Moffat  . — The  Standard  Alphabet  Problem  ; or  the  Preliminary 
Subject  of  a General  Phonic  System,  considered  on  the  basis  of  some  important 
facts  in  the  Sechwana  Language  of  South  Africa,  and  in  reference  to  the  views 
of  Professors  Lepsius,  Max  Muller,  and  others.  A contribution  to  Phonetic 
Philology.  By  Robert  Moffat,  junr.,  Surveyor,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society.  8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  and  174,  cloth.  7s.  6 d. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary,  Marathi  and  English.  Compiled  by 
J.  T.  Molf.sworth,  assisted  by  George  and  Thomas  Candy.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  By  J.  T.  Molesworth.  Royal  4to.  pp.  xxx  and  922, 
boards.  Bombay,  1857.  £3  3s. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium  of  Molesworth’s  Marathi  and  English 
Dictionary.  By  Baba  Padmanji.  Small  4to.,  pp.  xii.  and  482,  cloth,  llis. 

Morfill. — The  Slates  : their  Ethnology,  early  History,  and  popular 
Traditions,  with  some  account  of  Slavonic  Literature.  Being  the  substance  of 
a course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.  By  W.  R.  Morfill,  M.A. 

\_I)i  preparation. 

Morley. — A Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 

in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  Languages  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  William  H.  Morley, 
M.R.AS.  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  160,  sewed.  London,  1854.  2s.  6d. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  Morrison,  D. I).  Two  vols.  Vol.  I.  pp.  x.  and  762;  Vol.  II.  pp.  828, 
cloth.  Shanghae,  1865.  £6  6s. 

Muhammed. — The  Life  of  Muhammed.  Based  on  Muhammed  Ibn 
Ishak  By  Abd  El  Malik  Ibn  Hisham.  Edited  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Wusten 
feld.  One  volume  containing  the  Arabic  Text.  8vo.  pp.  1026,  sewed. 
Price  21s.  Another  volume,  containing  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Index  in 
German.  8vo.  pp.  lxxii.  and  266,  sewed.  7s.  6 d.  Each  part  sold  separately 
The  test  based  on  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Gotha  and  Leyden  Libraries,  has 
en  carefully  revised  by  the  learned  editor,  and  printed  with  the  utmost  exactness. 

Muir. — Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  on  the  Origin  and  Histoiy  of  the 
People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  Institutions.  Collected,  Translated,  and 
Illustrated  by  John  Muir,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

Vol.  I.  Mythical  and  Legendary  Accounts  of  the  Origin  of  Caste,  with  an  Inquiry 
into  its  existence  in  the  Vedic  Age.  Second  Edition,  re-written  aud  greatly  enlarged. 
8vo.  pp.  xx.  532,  cloth.  1868.  21s. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trans- Himalayan  Origin  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  Affinity  with  the 
Western  Branches  of  the  Aryan  Race.  Second  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions. 
£vo.  pp.  xxxii.  and  512,  cloth.  1871.  21s. 

VoL  III.  The  Vedas  : Opinions  of  their  Authors,  and  of  later  Indian  Writers,  on 
their  Origin,  Inspiration,  and  Authority.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  312,  cloth.  1868.  16s. 

VoL  IV.  Comparison  of  the  Vedic  with  the  later  representation  of  the  principal 
Indian  Deities.  8vo  pp.  xii.  440,  cloth.  1863.  15s.  (Out  of  priut  A second 

edition  is  preparing.) 

Vol.  V.  Contributions  to  a Knowledge  of  the  Cosmogony,  Mythology,  Religious 
Ideas,  Life  and  Manners  of  the  Indians  in  the  Vedic  Age.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  492,  cloth, 
1870.  21s. 

Muller. — The  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmins,  as  preserved  to  us 
in  the  oldest  collection  of  religious  poetry,  the  Rig-Veda-Sanhita,  translated  and 
explained.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College  ; Professor 
of  Comparative  Phiiology  at  Oxford  ; Foreign  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  etc.,  etc.  In  8 vols.  Volume  I.  8vo.  pp.  clii.  and  264.  12s.  6d. 
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Muller. — A New  Edition  of  the  EEymns  of  the  Big-Veda  in 
thel  San  hit  a Text,  without  the  Commentary  of  the  Sayana.  Based  upon  tha 
Editio  princeps  of  Max  Muller.  Large  8vo.  of  about  800  pages.  \_In  preparation. 

‘‘The  above  New  Edition  of  the  Sanhitd  Text  of  the  Rig-VecU,  without  the  Commentary  of 
Sdyana,  will  contain  foot-notes  of  the  names  of  the  Authors,  Deities,  and  Metres.  It  will  be 
comprised  in  about  fifty  large  8vo.  sheets,  and  will  be  carefully  collected  and  revised  by  Prof. 
F.  Max  Muller.  The  price  to  subscribers  before  publication  will  be  245.  per  copy.  After  publi- 
cation the  price  will  be  365.  per  copy. 

Muller. — Lecture  on  Buddhist  Nihilism.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 

M.A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  ihe  University  of  Oxford;  Mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute,  etc.  Delivered  before  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  German  Philologists,  at  Kiel,  28th  September,  1869.  (Translated 
from  the  Ge  man.)  Sewed.  1869.  Is. 

Nagananda ; or  the  Joy  of  the  Snake- World.  A Buddhist  Drama 

in  Five  Acts.  Translated  into  English  Prose,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  from  the 
Sanskrit  of  Sri-Harsha- Deva.  By  Palmer  Boyd,  B.A.,  Sanskrit  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Cowell. 
Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  100,  cloth.  4s.  6 d. 

Naphegyi. — The  Album  of  Language,  illustrated  by  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
in  one  hundred  languages,  with  historical  descriptions  of  the  principal  languages, 
interlinear  translation  and  pronunciation  of  each  prayer,  a dissertation  on  the 
languages  of  the  world,  and  tables  exhibiting  all  known  languages,  dead  and 
living.  By  G.  Naphegyi,  M.D.,  A.M.,  Member  of  the  “ Sociedad  Geografica 
y Estadistica"  of  Mexico,  and  “ Mejoras  Materiales”  of  Texoco,  of  the  Numis- 
matic and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  etc.  In  one  splendid  folio 
volume  of  322  pages,  illuminated  frontispiece  and  title-page,  elegantly  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt  top.  £ 2 10s. 

Contents.—  Preface  (pp.  2). — Introduction. — Observations  on  the  Origin  of  Language  (pp.  12). 
— Authors  of  Collections  ol  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (pp.  8). — Families  of  Language  (pp.  13). — Alpha- 
bets (pp.  25).  The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  following  languages  (each  accompanied  by  a trans- 
literation into  Roman  characters,  a translation  into  English,  and  a Monograph  of  the  language), 
printed  in  the  original  characters. 

A.  Aryan  Family. — 1.  Sanskrit.  2.  Bengalee.  3.  Moltanee.  4.  TIindoostanee.  5.  Gipsy. 
6.  Greek.  7.  Modern  Greek.  8.  Latin.  9.  Italian.  10.  French.  11.  Spanish.  12.  Portuguese. 
13.  Celtic.  14.  Welsh.  15.  Cornish.  16.  Irish.  17.  Gothic.  18.  Anglo-Saxon.  19.  Old 
6axon  and  Dano-Saxon.  20.  English  (4  varieties).  21.  German  (4  varieties).  22.  Dutch.  23. 
Runic.  24.  Wallachian.  25.  Icelandic.  26.  Danish.  27.  Norwegian.  28.  Swedish.  29 
Lithuanian.  30.  Old  Prussian.  31.  Servian.  32.  Sclavonic.  33.  Polavian.  34.  Bohemian. 
35.  Polish.  36.  Russian.  37.  Bulgaric.  38.  Armenian.  39.  Armenian-Turkish.  40.  Albanian. 
41.  Persian. 

B.  Semitic  Family.— 1.  Hcbvew.  2.  Chaldee.  3.  Samaritan.  4.  Syriac.  5.  Syro-Chaldaric. 
6.  Carshun.  7.  Arabic.  8.  JEthiopic.  8.  Amharic. 

C.  Turanian  Family. — 1.  Turkish.  2.  Hungarian.  3.  Finnish.  4.  Estonian.  5.  Lap- 
ponian.  6.  Laplandic  (Dialect  of  Uma-Lappmark).  7.  Basque.  8.  Javanese.  9.  Hawaiian. 
10.  Maori  (New  Zealandic).  11.  Malay.  12.  Ceylonese.  13.  Moorish.  14.  Coptic.  15.  Berber. 
16.  Hottentot.  17.  Susuic.  18.  Burmese.  19.  Siamese.  20.  Mongolian.  21.  Chinese. 
22.  Kalmuk.  23.  Cashmere. 

D American  Family. — 1.  Cherokee.  2.  Delawar.  3.  Micmac.  4.  Totonac.  5.  Otliomi. 
6.  Cora.  7.  Kolusic.  8.  Greenland.  9.  Mexican.  10.  Mistekic.  11.  Mayu.  12.  Brazilian. 
13.  Chiquitic.  14.  Amarie. 

Nayler. — Commonsense  Observations  on  the  Existence  of  Eules  (not 
yet  reduced  to  System  in  any  work  extant)  regarding  The  English  Language  ; 
on  the  pernicious  effects  of  yielding  blind  obedience  to  so-called  authorities, 
whether  Dictionary  - Compilers,  Grammar  - Makers,  or  Spelling-Book 
Manufacturers,  instead  of  examining  and  judging  for  ourselves  on  all  ques- 
tions that  are  open  to  investigation  ; followed  by  a Treatise,  entitled  Pronun- 
ciation made  Easy  ; also  an  Essay  on  the  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names.  By  B.  S.  Nayler,  accredited  Elocutionist  to  the  most  celebrated 
Literary  Societies  in  London.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  118,  boards.  1869.  5s. 

Newman.  — A Dictionary  of  Modern  Arabic — 1.  Anglo-Arabic 

Dictionary.  2.  Anglo-Arabic  Vocabulary.  3.  Arabo-English  Dictionary.  By 
F.  W.  Nexvman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London.  In  2 
vols.  crown  Svo.,pp.  xvi.  and  376—464,  cloth.  £\  1«. 
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Newman. — A Handbook  of  Modern  Arabic,  consisting  of  a Practical 
Grammar,  with  numerous  Examples,  Dialogues,  and  Newspaper  Extracts,  in  a 
European  Type.  By  F.  W.  Nf.wman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  University 
College,  London ; formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo.  pp. 
xx.  and  192,  cloth.  London,  I860.  6s. 

Newman. — The  Text  of  the  Iguvine  Inscriptions,  with  interlinear 
Latin  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Francis  W.  Newman,  late  Professor  of 
Latin  at  University  College,  London.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  and  54,  sewed.  2s. 

Newman. — Orthocpy  : or,  a simple  mode  of  Accenting  English,  for 
the  advantage  of  Foreigners  and  of  all  Learners.  By  Fp.ancis  W.  Nfavman, 
Emeritus  Professor  of  University  College,  London.  Svo.  pp.  28,  sewed.  1869.  Is. 

Notley. — A Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Erench,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  Languages.  By  Edwin  A.  Notley.  Crown  oblong  8vo. 
cloth,  pp.  xv.  and  396.  7s.  6 d. 

Ollanta:  A Drama  in  the  Quichua  Language.  See  under  Markham. 

Oriental  Text  Society. — (The  Publications  of  the  Oriental  Text  Society.) 

1 . Theophania  ; or,  Divine  Manifestations  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  By 

Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Caesarea.  Syriac.  Edited  by  Prof.  S.  Lee.  Svo.  1812.15s. 

2.  Athanasius’s  Festal  Letters,  discovered  in  an  ancient  Syriac 

Version.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cuketon.  8vo.  1818.  15s. 

3.  Shaiirastani  : Book  of  Religious  and  Philosophical  Sects,  in 

Arabic.  Two  Parts.  Svo.  1842.  30s. 

4.  Umdat  Akipat  Aur,  al  Sunnat  wa  al  TAMaaT;  Pillar  of  the  Creed 

of  the  Sunnites.  Edited  in  Arabic  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cureton.  Svo.  1843.  5s. 

5.  History  of  the  Almohades.  Edited  in  Arabic  by  Dr.  P.  L\  A. 

Dozy.  8vo.  1847.  10s.  Gd. 

6.  SamaYeda.  Edited  in  Sanskrit  by  Pev.  G.  Stevenson.  8yo.1843.  12s. 

7.  Dasa  Iaumara  Charita.  Edited  in  Sanskrit  by  Professor  H.  H. 

Wilson.  Svo.  1816.  ^1  4s. 

8.  Maha  ViRa  Charita,  or  a History  of  Rama.  A Sanskrit  Play. 

Edited  by  F.  H.  Trithen.  8vo.  1 84 8.  15s. 

9.  Mazhzan  ul  Asrar  : The  Treasury  of  Secrets.  By  Nizami. 

Edited  in  Persian  by  N.  Bland.  4to.  1844.  10s.  Gd. 

10.  Salaman-u-Ubsal  ; A Romance  of  Jami  (Dshami).  Edited  in 

Persian  by  F.  Falconer.  4to.  1843.  10s. 

11.  Mirkhond’s  History  of  the  Atabeks.  Edited  in  Persian  by 

W.H.  Morley.  Svo.  1850.  I2s. 

12.  Tuhfat-ul-Ahrar  ; the  Gift  of  the  Noble.  A Poem.  By  Jami 

(Dshami).  Edited  in  Persian  by  F.  Falconer.  4to.  1843.  10s. 

Osbnrn. — The  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  as  recorded  on  the 
Ruins  of  her  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Tombs.  By  William  Osburn.  Illustrated 
with  Maps,  Plates,  etc.  2 vols.  Svo.  pp.  xii.  and  461  ; vii.  and  643,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Vol.  I.— From  the  Colonization  of  the  Valley  to  the  Visitof  the  Patriarch  Abram. 

Vol.  II.— From  the  Visit  of  Abram  to  the  Exodus. 

Palmer. — Egyptian  Chronicles,  with  a harmony  of  Sacred  and 
Egyptian  Chronology,  and  an  Appendix  on  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Antiquities. 
By  William  Palmer,  M.A.,and  late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
2 vols.,  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  lxxiv.  and  428,  and  viii.  and  636.  1831.  12s. 

Pand-Namah.  — The  Fand-NIaiah;  or,  Books  of  Counsels.  By 
Adarbad  M a rasp  and.  Translated  from  Pehlevi  into  Gujerathi,  by  Harbad 
Sheriarjee  Dadabhoy.  And  from  Gujerathi  into  English  by  the  Rev.  Shapurji 
Edalji.  Fcap.  Svo.  sewed.  1870.  Gd. 
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Pandit’s  (A)  Remarks  on  Professor  Max  Muller’s  Translation  of  the 

“ Rig-  Veda.”  Sanskrit  and  English.  Fcap.  8vo.  sewed.  1870.  6c?. 

Paspati. — Etudes  sur  ees  Tchinghianes  (Gypsies)  ou  Bohemiens  de 
L’ Empire  Ottoman.  Par  Alexandre  G.  Paspati,  M.D.  Large  8vo.  sewed, 
pp.  xii.  and  652.  Constantinople,  1871.  28s. 

Patell. — Cowasjee  Patell’s  Chronology,  containing  corresponding 
Oates  of  the  different  Eras  used  by  Christians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Hindus, 
Mohamedans,  Parsees,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  By  Cowasjee  Sorabjee 
Patell.  4to.  pp.  viii.  and  184,  cloth.  50*'. 

Pauthier. — Le  Livre  de  Marco  Polo,  Citoyen  de  Venise,  Conseiller 
Priv6  et  Commissaire  Imperial  de  Khoubilai-Khaan.  Redigd  en  fran9ais  sous 
sa  dictee  en  1298  par  Rusticien  de  Pise  ; Publie  pour  la  premiere  fois  d’apres 
trois  manuscrits  inbdits  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  de  Paris,  presentant  la 
redaction  primitive  du  Livre,  revue  par  Marco  Polo  lui-meme  et  donnee  par  lui, 
en  1307,  a Thiebault  de  Cepoy,  accompagnee  des  Variantes,  de  l’Explication 
des  mots  hors  d’usage,  et  de  commentaires  geographiques  et  historiques,  tires 
des  ecrivains  orientaux,  principalement  Chinois,  avec  une  Carte  generate  de  1’ Asie 
par  M.  G.  Pauthier.  Two  vols.  roy.  8vo.  pp.  clvi.  832.  With  Map  and  View 
of  Marco  Polo’s  House  at  Venice.  £1  8s. 

Percy. — Bishop  Percy’s  Polio  Manuscripts — Ballads  and  Romances. 
Edited  by  John  W.  Hales,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ’s 
College,  Cambridge;  and  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ; assisted  by  Professor  Child,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  U.S.A., 
W.  Chappell,  Esq.,  etc.  In  3 volumes.  Yol.  I.,  pp.  610 ; Vol.  2,  pp.  681. ; 
Vol.  3,  pp.  640.  Deray  8vo.  half-bound,  £4  4s.  Extra  demy  8vo.  half-bound, 
on  Whatman’s  ribbed  paper,  £6  6s.  Extra  royal  8vo.,  paper  covers,  on  What- 
man’s best  ribbed  paper,  £10  10s.  Large  4to.,  paper  covers,  on  Whatman’s 
best  ribbed  paper,  £12. 

Pemy. — Dictionnaire  Fran<jais-Latin-Chinois  de  la  L.angue  Manda- 
rine Parlee.  Par  Paul  Perny.  M.A.,  de  la  Congregation  des  Missions 
Etrangbres.  4to.  pp.  viii.  459,  sewed.  £'2  2s. 

Perny. — Appendice  du  Dictionnaire  Pran^ais-Latin-Chinois.  Par 
Paul  Perny,  M.A.  4to.  pp.  iv.  and  270,  iv.  and  173.  £3. 

Perny. — Grammaire  Pratique  de  la  L.vngue  Mandarine  Parlee. 
Par  Paul  Perny,  M.A.,  de  la  Congregation  des  Missions  Etrangeres. 

[/»  the  Press. 

Perny. — Proyerbes  Chinois,  Recueillis  et  mis  en  ordre.  Par  Paul 
Ferny,  M.A..  de  la  Congregation  des  Missions  Etrangeres.  12mo.  pp.  iv.  135.  3s. 

Perrin. — English-Zulu  Dictionary.  New  Edition,  revised  by  J.  A. 
Brickhill,  Interpreter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Natal.  12mo.  pp.  226,  cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg,  1865.  5s. 

Philological  Society. — Proposals  for  the  Publication  of  a New  English 
Dictionary.  8vo.  pp.  32,  sewed.  6 d. 

Pierce  the  Ploughman’s  Crede  (about  1394  Anno  Domini).  Transcribed 
and  Edited  from  the  MS.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  R.  3,  15.  Col- 
lated with  the  MS.  Bibl.  Reg.  IS.  B.  xvii.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  with 
the  old  Printed  Text  of  1553,  to  which  is  appended  “ God  spede  the  Plough” 
(about  1500  Anno  Domini),  from  the  Lansdowne  MS.  762.  By  the 
Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
pp.  xx.  and  75,  cloth.  1867.  '2s.  6c?. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or,  The  Prakrit  Grammar  of  Yararuchi,  with  the 
Commentary  (Manorama)  of  Bhamaha.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Original  Text  with  Various  Readings  from  a Collation  of  Six  Manuscripts  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  the  Libraries  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
and  the  East  India  House;  with  copious  Notes,  an  English  Translation,  and 
Index  of  Prakrit  words,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  easy  Introduction  to  Prakrit 
Grammar.  By  Edward  Byles  Cowell,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  at  Cambridge.  Second  issue,  with  new  Preface,  and  corrections. 
8vo.  pp.  xxxii.  and  204.  14s. 
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Priaulx. — Qhestiones  Mosaics  ; or,  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  compared  with  the  remains  of  ancient  religions.  By  Osmond  db 
Beauvoir  Priaulx.  8vo.  pp.  viii,  and  548,  cloth.  12s. 

Raghuvansa. — No.  1.  (Cantos  1-3.)  See  under  Kalidasa. 

Raja-Hiti. — A Collection  of  Hindu  Apologues,  in  the  Braj  Bhasha 
Language.  Revised  edition.  With  a Preface,  Notes,  and  Supplementary 
Glossary.  By  Fitz edward  Hall,  Esq.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  204.  21s. 

Ramayan  of  Valmiki. — Vols.  I.  and  II.  See  under  Griffith. 

Ram  Jasan.  — A Sanskrit  and  English  Dictionary:.  Being  an 
Abridgment  of  Professor  Wilson’s  Dictionary.  With  an  Appendix  explaining 
the  use  of  Affixes  in  Sanskrit.  By  Pandit  Ram  Jasan,  Queen’s  College. 
Benares.  Published  under  the  Patronage  of  the  Government,  N.W.P.  Royal 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  ii.  and  707.  28s. 

Ram  Raz. — Essay  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Hindus.  By  Bam  Raz, 

Native  Judge  and  Magistrate  of  Bangalore,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  R.A.S. 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  48  plates.  4to.  pp.  xiv.  and  64,  sewed. 
London,  1834.  Original  selling  price, £1  11s.  6d.,  reduced(fora  short  time)  to 
12s. 

Rask. — A Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue.  From  the  Danish 
of  Erasmus  Rask,  Professor  of  Literary  History  in,  and  Librarian  to,  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  etc.  By  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Member  of  the  Munich 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlandish  Literature, 
Leyden.  Second  edition,  corrected  and  improved.  18mo.  pp.  200,  cloth.  5s.  lid. 

Rawlinson. — A Commentary  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  including  Readings  of  the  Inscription  on  the  Nimrud 
Obelisk,  and  Brief  Notice  of  the  Ancient  Kings  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
Read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  by  Major  H.  C.  Rawlinson.  8vo., 
pp.  84,  sewed.  London,  1850.  2s.  6d. 

Rawlinson. — Outlines  of  Assyrian  History,  from  the  Inscriptions  of 
Nineveh.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Rawlinson,  C.B. , followed  by  some  Remarks  by 
A.  H.  Layaiid,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  Svo.,  pp.  xliv.,  sewed.  London,  1852.  Is. 

Renan. — An  Essay  on  the  Age  and  Antiquity  of  the  Book  of 
Nabathasan  Agriculture.  To  which  is  added  an  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the 
Position  of  the  Shemitic  Nations  in  the  History  of  Civilization.  By  M.  Ernest 
Renan,  Membre  de  l’Institut.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xvi.  and  148,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Revue  Celtique. — The  Revue  Celtique,  a Quarterly  Magazine  for 
Celtic  Philology,  Literature,  and  History.  Edited  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Chief  Celtic  Scholars  of  the  British  Islands  and  of  the  Continent,  and  Con- 
ducted by  H.  Gaidoz.  8vo.  Subscription,  £l  per  Volume. 

Ridley — Kamilaroi,  Dippil,  and  Tcrrubul.  Languages  Spoken  by 
Australian  Aborigines.  By  Rev.  Wm.  Ridley,  M.A.,  of  the  University  of 
Sydney;  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales.  Printed 
by  authority.  Small  4to.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  90.  30s. 

Rig-Veda. — A Heyv  Edition  of  the  Hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda  in  the 
Sanhita  Text,  wiihout  the  Commentary  of  the  Sayana.  Based  upon  the 
Editio  princeps  of  Max  Muller.  Large  Svo.  of  about  800  pages.  See  also 
under  Max  Muller.  [/«  preparation. 

Rig-Veda-Sanhita : TnE  Sacred  Hymns  of  the  Brahmans.  Trans- 
lated and  explained  by  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  All 
Soul’s  College,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford,  Foreign  Member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  etc.,  etc.  Vol.  I.  Hymns  to  the  Makuts,  or  the 
Storm-Gods.  8vo.  pp.  clii.  and  264.  cloth.  I860.  12s.  6 d. 

Rig-Veda  Sanhita. — A Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns.  Con- 
stituting the  First  Aslitaka,  or  Book  of  the  Ilig-veda  ; the  oldest  authority  for 
the  religious  and  social  institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated  from  the  Original 
Sanskrit.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  etc.  etc.  Second 
Edition,  with  a Postscript  by  Dr.  Fitz  edward  Hall.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  cloth, 
pp.  lii.  and  348,  price  2D. 
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Rig-veda  Sanhita. — A Collection  of  Ancient  Hindu  Hymns,  constitut- 
ing the  Fifth  to  Eighth  Ashtakas,  or  books  of  the  Rig-Veda,  the  oldest 
Authority  for  the  Religious  and  Social  Institutions  of  the  Hindus.  Translated 
from  the  Original  Sanskrit  by  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  etc.  Edited  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  Calcutta 
Sanskrit  College.  Vol.  IV.,  8vo.,  pp.  214,  cloth.  14s. 

A few  copies  of  Vols.  II.  and  III.  still  left.  [ Vols.  V.  and  VI.  in  the  Press. 

Sfima-Vidhana-Brahmana.  With  the  Commentary  of  Sayana.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  Translation,  and  Index,  by  A.  C.  Burnell,  M.R.A.S.,  Madras 
Civil  Service.  In  1 vol.  8vo.  [In preparation. 

Sanskrit  Works. — A Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  Works  Printed  in 
India,  offered  for  Sale  at  the  affixed  nett  prices  by  Trubner  & Co.  16mo.  pp. 
52.  Is. 

Sayce. — An  Assyrian  Grammar  for  Comparative  Purposes.  By 
A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A,  12mo.  cloth,  pp.  xvi.  and  188.  7s.  6d. 

Scheie  de  Vere. — Studies  in  English  ; or,  Glimpses  of  the  Inner 
Life  of  our  Language.  By  M.  Schele  de  Verb,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  vi.  and  365.  10s.  6 d. 

Scheie  de  Vere. — Americanisms:  the  English  of  the  New  World. 
By  M.  Schele  De  Vere,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.  8vo.  pp.  685,  cloth.  12s. 

Schemeil. — El  Mubtaker;  or,  First  Born.  (In  Arabic,  printed  at 

Beyrout).  Containing  Five  Comedies,  called  Comedies  of  Fiction,  on  Hopes 
and  Judgments,  in  Twenty-six  Poems  of  1092  Verses,  showing  the  Seven  Stages 
of  Life,  from  man's  conception  unto  his  death  and  burial.  By  Emin  Ibrahim 
Schemeil.  In  one  volume,  4to.  pp.  166,  sewed.  1870.  5s. 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism  in  Tibet.  Illustrated  by  Literary  Docu- 
ments and  Objects  of  Religious  Worship.  With  an  Account  of  the  Buddhist 
Systems  preceding  it  in  India.  By  Emil  Schlagintweit,  LL.D.  With  a 
Folio  Atlas  of  20  Plates,  and  20  Tables  of  Native  Prints  in  the  Text.  Royal 
8 vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  and  404.  £2  2s. 

Schlagintweit. — Glossary  of  Geographical  Terms  from  India  and 

Tibet,  with  Native  Transcription  and  Transliteration.  By  Hermann  de 
Schlagintweit.  Forming,  with  a “Route  Book  of  the  Western  Himalaya, 
Tibet,  and  Turkistan,1 "the  Third  Volume  of  IT,  A.,andR.  de  Sen  lagintweit’s 
“Results  of  a Scientific  Mission  to  India  and  High  Asia.’’  With  an  Atlas  in 
imperial  folio,  of  Maps,  Panoramas,  and  Views.  Royal  4to.,  pp.  xxiv.  and 
293.  £4. 

Schlottmann. — The  Monument  of  a Victory  of  Mesha,  King  of  the 
Moabites.  A Contribution  to  Hebrew  Archaeology  by  Dr.  Konstantin 
Schlottmann,  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated 
from  the  German.  [In  the  Press. 

Shapurj i Edalji. — A Grammar  of  the  Gujarati  Language.  By 
ShapurjI  Edalji.  Cloth,  pp.  127.  10s.  6 d. 

Shapurj i Edalji. — A Dictionary,  Gujrati  and  English.  By  Shapurji 
Edalji.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  874.  21s. 

Sherring. — The  Sacred  City  of  the  Hindus.  An  Account  of 
Benares  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Sherring,  M.A., 
LL.D. ; and  Prefaced  with  an  Introduction  by  Fitzedward  Hall,  Esq.,  D.C.L. 
8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxxvi.  and  388,  with  numerous  full-page  illustrations.  21s. 

Smith. — A Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names  in  Chinese  and  English. 
of  Places,  Persons,  Tribes,  and  Sects,  in  China,  Japan,  Corea,  Assam,  Siam, 
Burmah,  The  Straits,  and  adjacent  Countries.  By  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.B., 
China.  Ito.  half-bound,  pp.  vi.,  72,  and  x.  1870.  10s.  G d. 
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Smith. — Contributions  towards  tiie  Materia  Medica  and  Natural 
History  of  China.  For  the  use  of  Medical  Missionaries  and  Native  Medical 
Students.  By  F.  Porter  Smith,  M.B.  London,  Medical  Missionary  in 
Central  China.  Imp.  4to.  cloth,  pp.  viii.  and  240.  1870.  £1  Is. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary  of  Later  and  Byzantine  Greek.  By  E.  A. 
Sophocles.  4to.,  pp.  iv.  and  624,  cloth.  £2  2s. 

Sophocles.  — Romaic  or  Modern  Greek  Grammar.  By  E.  A.  Sophocles. 
Svo.  pp.  xxviii.  and  196.  7.'.  Gd. 

Sophocles. — Greek  Lexicon  of  the  Boman  and  Byzantine  Periods 
(from  b.C.  146  to  a.i>.  1100).  By  E.  A.  Sophocles.  Imp.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  1183, 
cloth.  1870.  £2  8 s. 

Steele. — An  Eastern  Love  Story.  Kusa  Jatakaya:  a Buddhistic 
Legendary  Poem,  with  other  Stories.  By  Thomas  Steele,  Ceylon  Civil 
Service.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  260.  1871.  6s. 

Stokes. — Beunans  Meriasek.  The  Life  of  Saint  Meriasek,  Bishop 

and  Confessor.  A Cornish  Drama.  Edited,  with  a Translation  and  Notes,  by 
Whitley  Stokes.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  pp.xvi.,  280,  and  Facsimile.  1872.  15s. 

Stratmann.— A Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  Compiled 
from  the  writings  of  the  xmth,  xivth,  and  xvth  centuries.  By  Francis 
Henry  Stratmann.  Second  Edition.  Part  I.  Small  4to.,  pp.  160,  price 
10s.  Gd.  Part  II.  pp.  160.  Price  10s.  Gd. 

Stratmann.— An  Old  English  Poem  of  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale. 
Edited  by  Francis  Henry  Stratmann.  Svo.  cloth,  pp.  60.  3s. 

Surya-Siddhanta  (Translation  of  the).  — A Text  Book  of  Hindu 

Astronomy,  with  Notes  and  Appendix,  &c.  By  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess. 
8vo.  pp.  iv.  and  354,  boards.  15s. 

Syed  Ahmad. — A Series  of  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  and 
Subjects  subsidiary  thereto.  By  Syed  Ahmad  Khan  Bahador,  C.S.I.,  Author 
of  the  “ Mohammedan  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,”  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  Life  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Allygurh  Scien- 
tific Society.  8vo.  pp.  532,  with  4 Genealogical  Tables,  2 Maps,  and  a Coloured 
Plate,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  30s. 

Tabari.  — Chronique  de  Abou-Djafar-Mohammed-Ben-Djarir-Ben- 
Yezid.  Traduite  par  Monsieur  Hermann  Zotenberg.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  pp.  608.  Vol. 
II,  Svo.  pp.  ii.  and  252,  sewed.  7s.  Gd.  each.  ( To  be  completed  in  Four  Volumes.) 

Taittir i y a-Pr  atk; akhy a . — See  under  Whitney. 

Technologial  Dictionary. — Pocket  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms 
Used  in  Arts  and  Sciences.  English-German-French.  Based  on  the 
arger  Work  by  Karmarsch.  3 vols.  imp.  16mo.  8s.  sewed.  10s.  Gd.  boards. 

The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  John  Russell,  about  1460-1470  Anno 

Domini.  The  Boke  of  Keruynge.  By  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Anno  Domini 
1513.  The  Boke  of  Nurture.  By  Hugh  Rhodes,  Anno  Domini  1577.  Edited 
from  the  Originals  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  by  Frederick  J.  Furni- 
vall,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Member  of  Council  of  the  Philological 
and  Early  English  Text  Societies.  4to.  half-morocco, gilt  top,  pp.  xix.  and  146, 
28,  xxviii.  and  56.  1S67.  1/.  11s.  6d. 

The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  Plowman,  together  with 

Vita  de  Dowel,  Dobet  et  Dobest,  secundum  wit  et  resoun.  By  William 
Langland  (about  1362-13S0  anno  domini).  Edited  from  numerous  Manu- 
scripts, with  Prefaces,  Notes,  and  a Glossary.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
ALA.  pp.  xliv.  and  158.  cloth,  1867.  Vernon  A.  Text ; Text  7s.  Gd. 
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Thomas. — Early  Sassanian  Inscriptions,  Seals  and  Coins,  illustrating 
the  Early  History  of  the  Sassanian  Dynasty,  containing  Proclamations  of  Arde- 
shir  Babek,  Sapor  I.,  and  his  Successors.  With  a Critical  Examination  and 
Explanation  of  the  Celebrated  Inscription  in  the  Hhjiabad  Cave,  demonstrating 
that  Sapor,  the  Conqueror  of  Valerian,  was  a Professing  Christian.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  Esq.  Illustrated.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  148.  7*.  M. 

Thomas. — The  Chronicles  of  the  PathAn  Kings  of  Dehli.  Illus- 
trated by  Coins,  Inscriptions,  and  other  Antiquarian  Remains.  By  Edward 
Thomas,  F.R.  A.S.,  late  of  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Civil  Service.  With 
numerous  Copperplates  and  Woodcuts.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xxiv.  and  467. 
1871.  28s. 

Thomas. — The  Revenue  Resources  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  India, 
from  a.d.  1593  to  a.d.  1707.  A Supplement  to  “The  Chronicles  of  the  Pathan 
Kings  of  Delhi.”  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.S.,  late  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  60,  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

Thomas. — Comments  on  Recent  Peiilvi  Decipherments.  With  an 
Incidental  Sketch  of  the  Derivation  of  Aryan  Alphabets,  and  contributions  to 
the  Early  History  and  Geography  of  Tabaristan.  Illustrated  by  Coins.  By 
Edward  Thomas,  F.RS.  8vo.  pp.  56,  and  2 plates,  cloth,  sewed.  3s.  6d. 

Thomas. — Essays  on  Indian  Antiquities  : following  up  the  Discoveries 
of  James  Prinsep,  with  specimens  of  his  Engravings,  and  selections  from  his 
Useful  Tables,  and  embodying  the  most  recent  investigations  into  the  History, 
Palaeography,  and  Numismatics  of  Ancient  India.  By  Edward  Thomas,  late 
of  the  East  India  Company’s  Bengal  Civil  Service.  In  2 vols.  8vo.,  profusely 
illustrated.  [In  preparation. 

Thomas. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Creole  Grammar.  By  J.  J. 
Thomas.  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad),  1869.  One  vol.  8vo.  boards,  pp.  viii.  and 
135.  12s. 

Thonissen. — Etudes  sur  L’IIistoire  du  Droit  Criminel  des  Peuples 
Anciens  (Inde  Brahmanique,  E'gypte,  Judee),  par  J.  J.  Thonissen,  Professeur 
a l’Universite  Catholique  de  Louvain,  Membre  de  1’Academie  Royale  de  Bel- 
gique. 2 vols.  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  248,  320,  sewed.  1869.  12s. 

Thorpe. — Diplomatarium  Anglicum  vEvi  Saxonici.  A Collection  of 
English  Charters,  from  the  reign  of  King  vEthelberht  of  Kent,  A.D.,  DCV.,  to 
that  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Containing:  I.  Miscellaneous  Charters.  II. 

Wills.  III.  Guilds.  IV.  Manumissions  and  Acquittances.  With  a Transla- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  and  of  the  Society  of  Netherlandish  Literature 
at  Leyden.  8vo.  pp.  xlii.  and  682,  clotb.  1865.  £\  Is. 

Tindall. — A Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Namaqua-Hottentot 
Language.  By  Henry  Tindall, Wesleyan  Missionary.  8vo.  pp.  124,  sewed.  6s. 

Van  der  Tuuk. — Outlines  of  a Grammar  of  the  Malagasy  Language 
By  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk.  8vo.,  pp.  28,  sewed.  Is. 

Van  der  Tuuk. — Short  Account  of  the  Malay  Manuscripts  belonging 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  By  H.  N.  van  derTuuk.  8vo.,pp.52.  2 s.6d. 

Vishnu-Purana  (The)  ; a System  of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition, 

Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illustrated  by  Notes  derived  chiefly 
from  other  Puranas.  By  the  late  H.  II.  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Boden  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc., etc.  Edited  by  Fitzedward 
Hall.  In  6 vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I.  pp.  cxl.  and  200;  Vol.  II.  pp.  343;  Vol.  III. 
pp.  348;  Vol.  IV.  pp.  346,  cloth;  Vol.  V.  pp.  392,  cloth.  10s.  6d.  each. 

Vullers. — A Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language.  By  J.  A.  Vullers, 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  Giessen.  8vo. 
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Wade. — Yu-Yen  Tzu-Erh  Cni.  A progressive  course  designed  to 

assist  the  Student  of  Colloquial  Chinese,  as  spoken  in  the  Capital  and  the 
Metropolitan  Department.  In  eight  parts,  with  Key,  Syllabary,  and  Writing 
Exercises.  By  Thomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Legation,  Peking.  3 vols.  4to.  Progressive  Course,  pp.  xx.  296  and 
16  ; Syllabary,  pp.  126  and  36  ; Writing  Exercises,  pp.  48;  Key,  pp.  174  and 
140,  sewed.  £4. 

Wade. — Wen-Chien  Tzu-Erh  Chi.  A series  of  papers  selected  as 
specimens  of  documentary  Chinese,  designed  to  assist  Students  of  the  language, 
as  written  by  the  officials  of  China.  In  sixteen  parts,  with  Key.  Vol.  I.  By 
Thomas  FrancisWade,  C.B  , Secretary  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Legation 
at  Peking.  4to.,  half-cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  455  ; and  iv  , 72,  and  52.  £1  16s. 

Wake. — Chapters  on  Man.  With  the  Outlines  of  a Science  of  com- 
parative Psychology.  By  C.  Staniland  Wake,  Fellow  of  the  Anthropological 
Society  of  London.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  viii.  and  344,  cloth.  7s.  6 d. 

Watson. — Index  to  the  Native  and  Scientific  Names  of  Indian  and 
other  Eastern  Economic  Plants  and  Products,  originally  prepared 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council.  By  John 
Forbes  Watson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.,  Reporter  on  the 
Products  of  India.  Imperial  8vo.,  cloth,  pp.  650.  £1  11  s.  6d. 

Watts. — Essays  on  Language  and  Literature.  By  Thomas  Watts, 

late  of  the  British  Museum.  Reprinted,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  and  elsewhere.  In  1 vol.  8vo. 

\In  preparation. 

Webster. — An  Introductory  Essay  to  the  Science  of  Comparative 
Theology;  with  a Tabular  Synopsis  of  Scientific  Religion.  By  Edward 
Webster,  of  Ealing,  Middlesex.  Read  in  an  abbreviated  form  as  a Lecture  to 
a public  audience  at  Ealing,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1870,  and  to  an  evening 
congregation  at  South  Place  Chapel,  Finsbury  Square,  London,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1870.  8vo.  pp.  28,  sewed.  1870.  Is. 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Hens- 
sleigh  Wedgwood,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Vol.  I. 
(A  to  D)  8vo.,  pp.  xxiv.  508,  cloth,  14s.  ; Vol.  II.  (E  to  P)  8vo.  pp.  578, 
cloth,  14s.;  Vol.  III.,  Part  I.  (Q  to  Sy),  8vo.  pp.  366,  10s.  Gd. ; Vol.  III. 
Part  II.  (T  to  W)  8vo.  pp.  200,  5s.  Gd.  completing  the  Work.  Price  of  the 
complete  work,  £ 2 4s. 

“ Dictionaries  are  a class  of  books  not  usually  esteemed  light  reading ; but  no  intelligent  man 
were  to  be  pitied  who  should  find  himself  shut  up  on  a rainy  day  in  a lonely  house  in  the 
dreariest  part  of  Salisbury  Plain,  with  no  other  means  of  recreation  than  that  which  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary  of  Etymology  could  afford  him.  He  would  read  it  through  from  cover  to 
cover  at  a sitting,  and  only  regret  that  he  had  not  the  second  volume  to  begin  upon  forthwith. 
It  is  a very  able  book,  of  great  research,  full  of  delightful  surprises,  a repertory  of  the  fairy 
tales  of  linguistic  science.”— Spectator. 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.  By  Hensleigh 
Wedgwood.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Author, 
and  extended  to  the  Classical  Roots  of  the  Language.  With  an  Introduction 
on  the  Formation  of  Language.  Imperial  8vo.,  about  800  pages,  double  column. 
In  Five  Monthly  Parts,  of  160  pages.  Price  5s.  each;  or  complete  in  one 
volume,  cl.,  price  26s. 

Wedgwood. — On  the  Origin  of  Language.  By  IIensleigh  Wedgwood, 
late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  172,  cloth.  3s.  Gd. 
Wekey. — A Grammar  of  the  Hungarian  Language,  with  appropriate 

Exercises,  a Copious  Vocabulary,  and  Specimens  of  Hungarian  Poetry.  By 
Sigismund  Wekey,  late  Aide^de-Camp  to  Kossuth.  12mo.,  pp.  xii.  and  150, 
sewed.  4s.  Gd. 

West  and  Biihler. — Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  from  the  Replies  of  the 

Shastris  in  the  several  Courts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  With  an  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Appendix.  Edited  by  Raymond  West  and  Johann  Georg 
Biihler.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  cloth.  £3  3s.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  pp.  v.  118,  cloth.  12s. 
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Wheeler. — The  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Ages.  By  J. 

Talboys  Wheeler,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Foreign  Department,  Secretary  to  the  Indian  Record  Commission,  author  of 
“ The  Geography  of  Herodotus,’’  etc.  etc. 

Vol.  I.,  The  Vedic  Period  and  the  Maha  Bharata.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  lxxv.  and 
576.  18s. 

Vol.  II.,  The  Ramayana  and  the  Brahmanic  Period.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  lxxxviii.  and 
680,  with  2 Maps.  21s. 

Wheeler. — Journal  of  a Voyage  up  the  Irrawaddy  to  Mandalay  and 
Bhamo.  By  J.  Talboys  Wheeler.  8vo.  pp.  101,  sewed.  1871.  3s.  6d. 

Whitney. — Atiiarva  Veda  PrAtkjAkhya  ; or,  Caunaluya  Caturadhya- 
yika  (The).  Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  William  D.  Whitney,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College.  8vo.  pp.  286,  boards.  12s. 

Whitney. — Language  and  the  Study  of  Language  : Twelve  Lectures 
on  the  Principles  of  Linguistic  Science.  By  William  Dwight  Whitney,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanskrit,  etc.,  in  Yale  College.  Third  Edition,  augmented  by  an 
Analysis.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  xii.  and  504.  10s.  6d. 

Whitney. — T Arm  ri  ya-P  rAth;  A kti  y a , with  its  Commentary,  the 

Tribhhshyaratna  : Text,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  W.  D Whitney',  Prof, 
of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  8vo.  pp.  469.  1871.  25s. 

Wilkins. — The  Bhagavat-Geeta  ; or,  Dialogues  of  Kreeshna  and 
Arjoon.  Translated  by  Chas.  Wilkins.  A faithful  reprint  of  the  now  very 
scarce  Original  London  Edition  of  1785,  made  at  the  Bradsheet  Press,  New 
York.  In  one  vol.  8vo.  Beautifully  printed  with  old  face  type  on  laid  paper. 
261  copies  were  produced  of  this  edition,  of  which  only  a few  now  remain.  12s. 

Williams. — First  Lessons  in  the  Maori  Language,  with  a Short 
Vocabulary.  By  W.  L.  Williams,  B. A.  Square  8vo.,  pp.  80, cloth,  London, 
1862.  10s. 

Williams. — Lexicon  Cornu-Britannicum.  A Dictionary  of  the 
Ancient  Celtic  Language  of  Cornwall,  in  which  the  words  are  elucidated  by 
copious  examples  from  the  Cornish  works  now  remaining,  with  translations  in 
English.  The  synonyms  are  also  given  in  the  cognate  dialects  of  Welsh, 
Armoric,  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx,  showing  at  one  view  the  connexion  between 
them.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Williams,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Parish 
Curate  of  Llangadwaladr  and  Rhydycroesan,  Denbighshire.  Sewed.  3 parts, 
pp.  400.  £2  5s. 

Williams. — A Dictionary,  English  and  Sanscrit.  By  Monier 
Williams,  M.A.  Published  under  the  Patronage  ofthe  Honourable  East  India 
Company.  4to.  pp.  xii.  862,  cloth.  London,  1855.  £3  3s. 

Wilson. — Works  of  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta  and  Paris,  andof  the  Oriental 
Society  of  Germany,  etc  , and  Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

Vols  I.  and  II.  Essays  and  Lectures  chiefly  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus, 
by  the  late  H.  IL  Wilson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Collected  and  edited  by  Dr'. 
Reinhold  Rost.  2 vols.  cloth,  pp.  xiii.  and  399,  vi.  and  416.  21s. 

Vols.  Ill,  IV.  and  V.  Essays  Analytical,  Critical,  and  Philological,  on 
Surjects  connected  with  Sanskrit  Literature.  Collected  and  Edited  by 
Dr.  Reinhold  Rost.  3 vols.  8vo.  pp.  408,  406,  and  390,  cloth.  Price  36s. 

Vols.  VI.,  VII.,  VIII,  IX.  and  X.  Vishnu  Purana,  a System  of  Hindu  My-' 
thology  AND  Tradition.  Translated  from  the  original  Sanskrit,  and  Illus- 
trated by  Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Puranas.  By  the  late  H.  H.  Wilson 
Boden  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  etc.,  etc.  Edited  by 
Fitzedward  Hall,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  8vo.,  pp.  cxl.  and 
200;  344;  344  ; 346,  cloth.  21.  12s.  6 d. 
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Vols.  XI.  and  XII.  Select  Specimens  op  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.  11. S.  Third  corrected  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  pp.  lxi.  and  384  ; and  iv.  and  418, 
cloth.  21s. 

Wilson. — Select  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Original  Sanskrit.  By  the  late  Horace  Hayman  Wiison, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Third  corrected  edition.  2 vols.  8vo.,  pp.  lxxi.  and  384;  iv. 
and  418,  cloth.  21s. 

CONTENTS. 

Vol.  I. — Preface — Treatise  on  the  Dramatic  System  of  the  Ilinclus— Dramas  translated  from  the 
Original  Sanskrit — The  Mrichcliakati,  or  the  Toy  Cart — Vikram  aand  Urvasi,  or  the 
Hero  and  the  Nymph — Uttara  Rama  Chantra,  or  continuation  of  the  History  of 
Rama. 

Vol.  II.— Dramas  translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit— MalSti  and  MSdhava,  or  the  Stolen 
Marriage — Mudra  Rakshasa,  or  the  Signet  of  the  Minister — Ratnavali,  or  the 
Necklace — Appendix,  containing  short  accounts  of  different  Dramas. 

Wilson. — The  Present  State  of  the  Cultivation  of  Oriental 

Literature.  A Lecture  delivered  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society.  By  the  Director,  Professor  11.  H.  Wilson.  8vo.,  pp.  26,  sewed. 
Loudon,  1852.  (id. 

Wise. — Commentary  on  the  Hindu  System  of  Medicine.  By  T.  A. 
Wise,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Service.  8vo.,  pp.  xx.  and  432,  cloth.  7s.  6d. 

Words:  their  History  and  Derivation.  Alphabetically  Arranged. 

A — B.  With  Postscripts,  Principles  of  Scientific  Etymology,  and  Index  of 
compared  Words,  in  Eighty  Languages  and  Dialects.  By  Dr.  F.  Ebf.ner  and 

E.  M.  Greenway,  jun.  High  4to.  pp.  288,  double  columns,  cloth,  price  28s. 

Wright. — The  Homes  of  other  Days.  A History  of  Domestic  Manners 
and  Sentiments  during  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A., 

F. S.A.  With  Illustrations  from  the  Illuminations  in  Contemporary  Manu- 
scripts and  other  Sources.  Drawn  and  Engraved  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  1 vol.  medium  8vo.,  350  Woodcuts,  pp.  xv.  and  512,  handsomely 
bound  iu  cloth.  21s. 

Wright. — A Volume  of  Vocabularies,  illustrating  the  Condition  and 
Manners  of  our  Forefathers,  as  well  as  the  History  of  the  forms  of  Elementary 
Education,  and  of  the  Languages  Spoken  in  this  Island  from  the  Tenth  Century 
to  the  Fifteenth.  Edited  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  &c. 

\_In  the  Press. 

Wright. — The  Celt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon  ; a History  of  the 
Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
Christianity.  Illustrated  by  the  Ancient  Remains  brought  to  light  by  Recent 
Research.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  etc.  Third  Cor- 
rected and  Enlarged  Edition.  [In  the  Press. 

Wylie. — Notes  on  Chinese  Literature  ; with  introductory  Remarks 
on  the  Progressive  Advancement  of  the  Art ; and  a list  of  translations  from  the 
Chinese,  into  various  European  Languages.  By  A.  Wylie,  Agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  China.  4to.  pp.  296,  cloth.  Price,  1/.  16«. 

Yates. — A Bengali  Grammar.  By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Yates,  D.D. 

Reprinted,  with  improvements,  from  his  Introduction  to  the  Bengali  Language, 
Edited  by  I. Wenger.  Fcap.  8vo.,  pp.  iv.  and  150,  bds.  Calcutta,  1864.  3s. Gd. 
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